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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL” 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the report of the 
survey of the economic and social condition of the American 
Indians, made by the Institute for Government Research in accor- 
dance with your request of June 12, 1926. 

This survey has been made under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Lewis Meriam of the regular staff of the Institute in codpera- 
tion with nine specialists selected for this particular project by the 
Institute for Government Research. The essential facts regarding 
the training and experience of these specialists that led to their 
selection are given, in what I trust will prove sufficient detail, in 
the foreword to the main report. This foreword describes the 
origin of the survey, its staff, its scope, and the methods pursued. 

To repeat in this letter of transmittal what is set forth in the 
foreword seems unnecessary, but I should perhaps say that Mr. 
Meriam has worked continuously on this project from the receipt 
of your letter of June 12, 1926, to date. The special staff began 
assembling early in October, 1926. On November 12, 1926, five 
of them left for the field and were later joined by the others. Field 
work continued almost without interruption for seven months. One 
or more members of the special staff visited ninety-five different 
jurisdictions, either reservations, agencies, hospitals, or schools, and 
also many communities to which Indians have migrated. Practi- 
cally all Western states with any considerable Indian population 
were included in the field work. 

The time since June 12, 1927, has been spent in the preparation 
of the report. Because of the diversity and complexity of Indian 
affairs this report is necessarily voluminous. The main detailed 
report contains the following sections: (1) A General Policy for 
Indian Affairs, (2) Health, (3) Education, (4)! General Economic 
Conditions, (5) Family and Community Life and the Activities 
of Women, (6) The Migrated Indians, (7) The Legal Aspects 
of the Indian Problem, and (8) The Missionary Activities among 


the Indians. 
vii 
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Appreciating the fact that many persons deeply interested in 
the broader aspects of the Indian problem cannot give the time 
required for a consideration of the details, we have prepared a 
summary which will immediately follow this letter of transmittal. 

You will appreciate that in the preparation of a report of this 
character a choice has to be made as to the criterion to be used in 
measuring progress. One alternative is to compare conditions 
existing to-day with conditions existing when the various activities 
undertaken in behalf of the Indians were first begun. The other 
is to compare the activities as at present conducted with the work 
of other agencies, both public and private, engaged in comparable 
activities for the general population or for other special groups. 
This second method, in other words, may be described as comparing 
present conditions with the practicable ideal. 

Had the Institute for Government Research considered its pri- 
mary function to be to pass upon the competency and efficiency of 
the officers and employees of the Indian Service, it would properly 
have adopted as its criterion the progress made in the several 
activities ; it would have taken the conditions at the beginning as 
the base line and would have given due consideration to the limita- 
tions imposed by appropriations. Such a measure is the only fair 
one to apply in attempting the difficult task of evaluating the ser- 
vices of individual employees of an organization. 

The Institute, however, did not regard this approach to the 
subject as sufficiently fundamental and constructive. The object 
of the Institute was not to say whether the Indian Service has 
done well with the funds at its disposal but rather to look to the 
future and insofar as possible to indicate what remains to be done 
to adjust the Indians to the prevailing civilization so that they may 
maintain themselves in the presence of that civilization according 
at least to a minimum standard of health and decency. 

This use of the practicable ideal as the standard for discussion 
frequently makes it necessary to criticize adversely the present 
activities of the Indian Service. Fair-minded readers will appreciate 
that such criticism is not necessarily a reflection on the officers and 
employees of the Indian Service. Limited appropriations have 
often necessitated the employment of persons not possessed of the 
qualifications requisite for the efficient performance of the duties 
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of their positions, but the employees generally are as good as could 
be expected for the salaries paid. Frequently the number of 
positions is too small for the work to be done. The survey staff 
estimates roughly that it would take almost twice the present 
appropriations for the Indian Service if each of its major activities 
were brought abreast of the better if not the best practice of other 
organizations doing like work for the general population. In many, 
if not most cases, the survey is not revealing to responsible officers 
and employees conditions they do not already know. Their adminis- 
trative task is to do the best they can with such funds as they are 
able to secure. The function of the Institute was conceived to be 
to compare their achievements with the practicable ideal. 

In the report the effort has been made to explain the difficulties 
under which the Indian Service has labored. These explanations 
are given not in an attempt to evaluate the personnel but to show 
what changes must be made if the Service is to be raised to the 
plane of efficiency necessary to accelerate the progress of the 
Indians. 

The members of the survey staff wish me to say clearly in this 
letter that in almost every activity of the Indian Service they found 
wide variation between the best and the worst. The best at times 
approaches the ideal; frequently the survey staff has been able to 
take as their standard for comparison the attainments of the Indian 
Service itself. The worst often falls far below the normal. 

Inevitably where the variations between the best and the worst 
are wide, illustrative examples cannot be interpreted as applicable 
to the Service as a whole. Illustrations have been given both from 
the better and the poorer jurisdictions, and the effort has generally 
been made to give some indication as to which the example refers. 
It follows, therefore, that no fair-minded person will select the 
best in an effort to commend the Indian Service or the poorest in 
an effort to condemn it. The object of the survey has been not to 
take sides for or against the Indian Office, but to endeavor through 
constructive criticism to aid insofar as possible in pointing the way 
toward marked improvement in this important activity of the 
national government. That was our understanding of your request. 
We hope that our work may be of service to you in the difficult 
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administrative task which confronts you and your associates who 
are responsible for the welfare of the Indian wards of the United 
States. 

In accordance with the practice of the Institute for Government 
Research the report, in preliminary form, was submitted to adminis- 
trative officers of the Service to afford them an opportunity to 
call to our attention matters which they believed should be given 
consideration in the final revision. 

In concluding I wish to express our appreciation of the spirit 
shown by the officers and employees of your Department. They 
have recognized that the survey should be independent and im- 
partial, and they have not sought to influence our decision regarding 
the staff, the methods and the scope of the survey, or our findings 
and recommendations. They have, moreover, extended to us every 
possible courtesy and have supplied us with all the available infor- 
mation for which we have asked. 

Very respectfully, 
" W. F. WiLLoucHpy, 
Director, Institute for Government Research 
Hon. Husertr Work, February 21, 1928 
Secretary of the Interior 
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GENERAL 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Conditions Among the Indians. An overwhelming majority 
of the Indians are poor, even extremely poor, and they are not 
adjusted to the economic and social system of the dominant white 
civilization. 

The poverty of the Indians and their lack of adjustment to the 
dominant economic and social systems produce the vicious circle 
ordinarily found among any people under such circumstances. Be- 
cause of interrelationships, causes cannot be differentiated from 
effects. The only course is to state briefly the conditions found that 
are part of this vicious circle of poverty and maladjustment. 

Health. The health of the Indians as compared with that of the 
general population is bad. Although accurate mortality and mor- 
bidity statistics are commonly lacking, the existing evidence war- 
rants the statement that both the general death rate and the infant 
mortality rate are high. Tuberculosis is extremely prevalent. Tra- 
choma, a communicable disease which produces blindness, is a 
major problem because of its great prevalence and the danger of 
its spreading among both the Indians and the whites. 

Living Conditions. The prevailing living conditions among the 
great majority of the Indians are conducive to the development and 
spread of disease. With comparatively few exceptions the diet of 
the Indians is bad. It is generally insufficient in quantity, lacking 
in variety, and poorly prepared. The two great preventive elements 
in diet, milk, and fruits and green vegetables, are notably absent. 
Most tribes use fruits and vegetables in season, but even then the 
supply is ordinarily insufficient. The use of milk is rare, and it is 
generally not available even for infants. Babies, when weaned, are 
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ordinarily put on substantially the same diet as older children and 
adults, a diet consisting mainly of meats and starches. 

The housing conditions are likewise conducive to bad health. 
Both in the primitive dwellings and in the majority of more or 
less permanent homes which in some cases have replaced them, 
there is great overcrowding, so that all members of the family are 
exposed to any disease that develops,.and it is virtually impossible 
in any way even partially to isolate a person suffering from a 
communicable disease. In certain jurisdictions, notably the Osage 
and the Kiowa, the government has stimulated the building of 
modern homes, bungalows, or even more pretentious dwellings, 
but most of the permanent houses that have replaced primitive 
dwellings are small shacks with few rooms and with inadequate 
provision for ventilation. Education in housekeeping and sanitation 
has not proceeded far enough so that the Indians living in these 
more or less permanent shacks practice ventilation and domestic 
cleanliness. From the standpoint of health it is probably true that 
the temporary, primitive dwellings that were not fairly air-tight 
and were frequently abandoned were more sanitary than the per- 
manent homes that have replaced them. The furnishing of the 
primitive dwellings and of the shacks is limited. Although many of 
them still have very primitive arrangements for cooking and heat- 
ing, the use of modern cook stoves and utensils is far more general 
than the use of beds, and the use of beds in turn is far more 
common than the use of any kind of easily washable bed covering. 

Sanitary facilities are generally lacking. Except among the 
relatively few well-to-do Indians the houses seldom have a private 
water supply or any toilet facilities whatever. Even privies are 
exceptional. Water is ordinarily carried considerable distances 
from natural springs or streams, or occasionally from wells. In 
many sections the supply is inadequate, although in some juris- 
dictions, notably in the desert country of the Southwest, the 
government has materially improved the situation, an activity that 
is appreciated by the Indians. 

Economic Conditions. The income of the typical Indian family 
is low and the earned income extremely low. From the standpoint 
of the white man the typical Indian is not industrious, nor is he an 
effective worker when he does work. Much of his activity is 
expended in lines which produce a relatively small return either in 
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goods or money. He generally ekes out an existence through 
unearned income from leases of his land, the sale of land, per 
capita payments from tribal funds, or in exceptional cases through 
rations given him by the government. The number of Indians who 
are supporting themselves through their own efforts, according to 
what a white man would regard as the minimum standard of health 
and decency, is extremely small. What little they secure from their 
own efforts or from other sources.is rarely effectively used. 

The main occupations of the men are some outdoor work, mostly 
of an agricultural nature, but the number of real farmers is com- 
paratively small. A considerable proportion engage more or less 
casually in unskilled labor. By many Indians several different kinds 
of activity are followed spasmodically, a little agriculture, a little 
fishing, hunting, trapping, wood cutting, or gathering of native 
products, occasional labor and hauling, and a great deal of just 
idling. Very seldom do the Indians work about their homes as the 
typical white man does. Although the permanent structures in 
which they live after giving up primitive dwellings are simple and 
such as they might easily build and develop for themselves, little 
evidence of such activity was seen. Even where more advanced 
Indians occupied structures similar to those occupied by neighbor- 
ing whites it was almost always possible to tell the Indian homes 
from the white by the fact that the white man did much more than 
the Indian in keeping his house in condition. 

In justice to the Indians it should be said that many of them 
are living on lands from which a trained and experienced white man 
could scarcely wrest a reasonable living. In some instances the land 
originally set apart for the Indians was of little value for agri- 
cultural operations other than grazing. In other instances part of 
the land was excellent but the Indians did not appreciate its value. 
Often when individual allotments were made, they chose for them- 
selves the poorer parts, because those parts were near a domestic 
water supply or a source of firewood, or because they furnished 
some native product important to the Indians in their primitive life. 
Frequently the better sections of the land originally set apart for 
the Indians have fallen into the hands of the whites, and the Indians 
have retreated to the poorer lands remote from markets. 

In many places crops carr be raised only by the practice of irriga- 
tion. Many Indians in the Southwest are successful in a small way 
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with their own primitive systems of irrigation. When modern 
highly developed irrigation systems have been supplied by govern- 
mental activities, the Indians have rarely been ready to make effec- 
tive use of the land and water. If the modern irrigation enterprise 
has been successful from an economic standpoint, the tendency has 
been for whites to gain possession of the land either by purchase or 
by leases. If the enterprise has not been economically a success, the 
Indians generally retain possession of the land, but they do not 
know how to use it effectively and get much less out of it than a 
white man would. 

The remoteness of their homes often prevents them from easily 
securing opportunities for wage earning, nor do they have many 
contacts with persons dwelling in urban communities where they 
might find employment. Even the boys and girls graduating from 
government schools have comparatively little vocational guidance 
or aid in finding profitable employment. 

When all these factors are taken into consideration it is not sur- 
prising to find low incomes, low standards of living, and poor health. 

Suffering and Discontent. Some people assert that the Indians 
prefer to live as they do; that they are happier in their idleness and 
irresponsibility. The question may be raised whether these persons 
do not mistake for happiness and content an almost oriental 
fatalism and resignation. The survey staff found altogether too 
much evidence of real suffering and discontent to subscribe to the 
belief that the Indians are reasonably satisfied with their condition. 
The amount of serious illness and poverty is too great to permit of 
real contentment. The Indian is like the white man in his affection 
for his children and he feels keenly the sickness and the loss of his 
offspring. 

The Causes of Poverty. The economic basis of the primitive cul- 
ture of the Indians has been largely destroyed by the encroachment 
of white civilization. The Indians can no longer make a living as 
they did in the past by hunting, fishing, gathering wild products, 
and the extremely limited practice of primitive agriculture. The 
social system that evolved from their past economic life is ill suited 
to the conditions that now confront them, notably in the matter of 
the division of labor between the men and the women. They are 
by no means yet adjusted to the new economic and social conditions 
that confront them. 
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Several past policies adopted by the government in dealing with 
the Indians have been of a type which, if long continued, would 
tend to pauperize any race. Most notable was the practice of issuing 
rations to able-bodied Indians. Having moved the Indians from 
their ancestral lands to restricted reservations as a war measure, 
the government undertook to feed them and to perform certain 
services for them which a normal people do for themselves. The 
Indians at the outset had to accept this aid as a matter of necessity, 
but promptly they came to regard it as a matter of right, as indeed 
it was at the time and under the conditions of the inauguration of 
the ration system. They felt, and many of them still feel, that the 
government owes them a living, having taken their lands from 
them, and that they are under no obligation to support themselves. 
They have thus inevitably developed a pauper point of view. 

When the government adopted the policy of individual owner- 
ship of the land on the reservations, the expectation was that the 
Indians would become farmers. Part of the plan was to instruct 
and aid them in agriculture, but this vital part was not pressed with 
vigor and intelligence. It almost seems as if the government as- 
sumed that some magic in individual ownership of property would 
in itself prove an educational civilizing factor, but unfortunately 
this policy has for the most part operated in the opposite direction. 
Individual ownership has in many instances permitted Indians 
to sell their allotments and to live for a time on the unearned income 
resulting from the sale. Individual ownership brought promptly 
all the details of inheritance, and frequently the sale of the property 
of the deceased Indians to whites so that the estate could be divided 
among the heirs. To the heirs the sale brought further unearned 
income, thereby lessening the necessity for self support. Many 
Indians were not ready to make effective use of their individual 
allotments. Some of the allotments were of such a character that 
they could not be effectively used by anyone in small units. The 
solution was to permit the Indians through the government to 
lease their lands to the whites. In some instances government 
officers encouraged leasing, as the whites were anxious for the use 
of the land and it was far easier to administer property leased to 
whites than to educate and stimulate Indians to use their own 
property. The lease money, though generally small in amount, gave 
the Indians further unearned income to permit the continuance of 
a life of idleness. 
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Surplus land remaining after allotments were made was often 
sold and the proceeds placed in a tribal fund. Natural resources, 
such as timber and oil, were sold and the money paid either into 
tribal funds or to individual Indians if the land had been allotted. 
From time to time per capita payments were made to the individual 
Indians from tribal funds. These policies all added to the unearned 
income of the Indian and postponed the day when it would be nec- 
essary for him to go to work to support himself. 

Since the Indians were ignorant of money and its use, had little 
or no sense of values, and fell an easy victim to any white man 
who wanted to take away their property, the government, through 
its Indian Service employees, often took the easiest course of 
managing all the Indians’ property for them. The government kept 
the Indians’ money for them at the agency. When the Indians 
wanted something they would go to the government agent, as a 
child would go to his parents, and ask for it. The government 
agent would make all the decisions, and in many instances would 
either buy the thing requested or give the Indians a store order 
for it. Although money was sometimes given the Indians, the 
general belief was that the Indians could not be trusted to spend 
the money for the purpose agreed upon with the agent, and there- 
fore they must not be given opportunity to misapply it. At some 
agencies this practice still exists, although it gives the Indians no 
education in the use of money, is irritating to them, and tends to 
decrease responsibility and increase the pauper attitude. 

The typical Indian, however, has not yet advanced to the point 
where he has the knowledge of money and values, and of business 
methods that will permit him to control his own property without 
aid, advice, and some restrictions ; nor is he ready to work con- 
sistently and regularly at more or less routine labor. 


The Work of the Government in Behalf of the Indians. The 
work of the government directed toward the education and advance- 
ment of the Indian himself, as distinguished from the control and 
conservation of his property, is largely ineffective. The chief 
explanation of the deficiency in this work lies in the fact that the 
government has not appropriated enough funds to permit the 
Indian Service to employ an adequate personnel properly qualified 
for the task before it. 
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Absence of Well Considered, Broad Educational Program. The 
outstanding evidence of the lack of an adequate, well-trained per- 
sonnel is the absence of any well considered, broad educational 
program for the Service as a whole. Here the word education is 
used in its widest sense and includes not only school training for 
children but also activities for the training of adults to aid them 
in adjusting themselves to the dominant social and economic life 
which confronts them. It embraces education in economic produc- 
tion and in living standards necessary for the maintenance of 
health and decency. 

W ork for the Promotion of Health. The inadequacy of appro- 
priations has prevented the development of an adequate system of 
public health administration and medical relief work for the Indians. 
The number of doctors, nurses, and dentists is insufficient. Because 
of small appropriations the salaries for the personnel in health work 
are materially below those paid by the government in its other 
activities concerned with public health and medical relief, specifi- 
cally the Public Health Service, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Veterans’ Bureau, as well as below those paid by private organiza- 
tions for similar services. Since its salaries are sub-standard, the 
Indian Service has not been able to set reasonably high entrance 
qualifications and to adhere to them. In the case of doctors the 
standards set for entrance have been too low. In the case of public 
health nurses the standards have been reasonable, but it has not 
been possible to secure at the salary offered a sufficient number of 
applicants, so that many people have to be employed temporarily 
who do not possess the required qualifications. Often untrained, 
inexperienced field matrons are attempting to perform duties which 
would be fairly difficult for a well trained, experienced public 
health nurse. For general nursing positions it has often been nec- 
essary to substitute for properly trained nurses, practical nurses, 
some of whom possess few qualifications for the work. 

The hospitals, sanatoria, and sanatorium schools maintained by 
the Service, despite a few exceptions, must be generally character- 
ized as lacking in personnel, equipment, management, and design. 
The statement is sometimes made that, since the Indians live accord- 
ing to a low scale, it is not necessary for the government to furnish 
hospital facilities for them which are comparable with those sup- 
plied for poor white people in a progressive community. The survey 
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staff regards this basis of judging facilities as unsound. The ques- 
tion is whether the hospitals and sanatoria are efficient institutions 
for the care and treatment of patients, and this question must 
generally be answered in the negative. 

Although the present administration has made a praiseworthy 
forward step in the reorganization of the Indian medical service 
and has secured from the Public Health Service a well qualified 
director for the chief position, it is hampered at every turn by the 
limitations of its present staff and equipment and by lack of funds 
for development. Under the present administration, too, a real 
beginning has been made in public health nursing. Despite these 
recent promising developments, it is still true that the Indian Ser- 
vice is markedly deficient in the field of public health and preventive 
medicine. The preventive work in combating the two important 
diseases of tuberculosis and trachoma can only be characterized 
as weak. The same word must be applied to the efforts toward 
preventing infant mortality and the diseases of children. Here and 
there some effective work is done in maternity cases, just about 
enough to demonstrate that competent, tactful physicians can 
induce a very considerable number of Indian women to have pro- 
fessional care in childbirth and to advance beyond the crude, 
unsanitary, and at times, even brutal primitive practices. 

Another striking need is for the development of the public health 
clinic, an agency extremely effective in locating cases of tuberculosis 
and other communicable diseases in their incipiency and thus 
permitting of the early treatment of the sufferer when there is 
still chance to help him and, also making it possible to exercise 
some control over contagion. The number of public health clinics 
in the Indian Service is small, and the two or three deserving the 
name are of recent origin and are not adequately equipped. 

Vital statistics have been called the handmaid of preventive 
medicine. They are indispensable for the efficient planning, devel- 
opment, and operation of a sound program for conservation of 
public health. The Indian Service has not yet been successful in 
overcoming the great difficulties inherent in securing vital statistics 
for the Indians and, moreover, its physicians in general have tended 
to neglect the important work of keeping case histories and other 
records basic to a public health program. The result is that the 
directing personnel of the Indian Service and the Department of 
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the Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, and Congress and its com- 
mittees lack the information essential for planning, development, 
and control. Under such circumstances it is inevitable that some 
of the money actually appropriated and expended will be wasted, 
if it is not almost equally inevitable that appropriations will not be 
proportional to needs. 

Because of these numerous defects in the medical service it is 
not surprising to find that serious errors have been made in the 
treatment of Indians suffering from trachoma. Practically entirely 
ignoring the view held by many students of the disease that a close 
relationship exists between trachoma and dietary deficiencies, the 
Service for some years pinned its faith on a serious, radical opera- 
tion for cure without carefully watching results and checking the 
degree of success achieved. The Service has now recognized the 
marked limitations of this radical procedure and has stopped its 
wholesale use. Serious errors of this nature are likely to occur in 
a service which is so seriously understaffed that following up cases 
and checking results are neglected. This serious operation was un- 
questionably performed on many Indians who did not need it, and, 
because of the difficulties in diagnosis of trachoma, upon some 
Indians who did not even have the disease. 

Formal Education of Indian Children. For several years the 
general policy of the Indian Service has been directed away from the 
boarding school for Indian children and toward the public schools 
and Indian day schools. More Indian children are now in public 
schools maintained by the state or local governments than in special 
Indian schools maintained by the nation, It is, however, still the 
fact that the boarding school, either reservation or non-reservation, 
is the dominant characteristic of the school system maintained by 
the national government for its Indian wards. 

The survey staff finds itself obliged to say frankly and unequivo- 
cally that the provisions for the care of the Indian children in 
boarding schools are grossly inadequate. 

The outstanding deficiency is in the diet furnished the Indian 
children, many of whom are below normal health. The diet is 
deficient in quantity, quality, and variety. The effort has been made 
to feed the children on a per capita of eleven cents a day, plus 
what can be produced on the schoolfarm, including the dairy. At 
a few, very few, schools, the farm and the dairy are sufficiently 
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productive to be a highly important factor in raising the standard 
of the diet, but even at the best schools these sources do not fully 
meet the requirements for the health and development of the 
children. At the worst schools, the situation is serious in the 
extreme. The major diseases of the Indians are tuberculosis and 
trachoma. Tuberculosis unquestionably can best be combated by 
a preventive, curative diet and proper living conditions, and a 
considerable amount of evidence suggests that the same may prove 
true of trachoma. The great protective foods are milk and fruit 
and vegetables, particularly fresh green vegetables. The diet of 
the Indian children in boarding schools is generally notably lacking 
in these preventive foods. Although the Indian Service has estab- 
lished a quart of milk a day per pupil as the standard, it has been 
able to achieve this standard in very few schools. At the special 
school for children suffering from trachoma, now in operation at 
Fort Defiance, Arizona, milk is not part of the normal diet. The 
little produced is mainly consumed in the hospital where children 
acutely ill are sent. It may be seriously questioned whether the 
Indian Service could do very much better than it does without more 
adequate appropriations. 

Next to dietary deficiencies comes overcrowding in dormitories. 
The boarding schools are crowded materially beyond their capaci- 
ties. A device frequently resorted to in an effort to increase 
dormitory capacity without great expense, is the addition of large 
sleeping porches. They are in themselves reasonably satisfactory, 
but they shut off light and air from the inside rooms, which are 
still filled with beds beyond their capacity. The toilet facilities have 
in many cases not been increased proportionately to the increase in 
pupils, and they are fairly frequently not properly maintained or 
conveniently located. The supply of soap and towels has been 
inadequate. 

The medical service rendered the boarding school children is not 
up to a reasonable standard. Physical examinations are often 
superficial and enough provision is not made for the correction of 
remediable defects. 

The boarding schools are frankly supported in part by the labor 
of the students. Those above the fourth grade ordinarily work 
for half a day and go to school for half a day. A distinction in 
theory is drawn between industrial work undertaken primarily for 
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the education of the child and production work done primarily for 
the support of the institution. However, teachers of industrial 
work undertaken ostensibly for education say that much of it is as 
a matter of fact production work for the maintenance of the school. 
The question may very properly be raised as to whether much of 
the work of Indian children in boarding schools would not be 
prohibited in many states by the child labor laws, notably the work 
in the machine laundries. At several schools the laundry equipment 
is antiquated and not properly safeguarded. To operate on a half- 
work, half-study plan makes the day very long, and the child has 
almost no free time and little opportunity for recreation. Not 
enough consideration has been given the question of whether the 
health of the Indian children warrants the nation in supporting 
the Indian boarding schools in part through the labor of these 
children. 

The medical attention given Indian children in the day schools 
maintained by the government is also below a reasonable standard. 

In securing teachers for the government schools and in recruiting 
other employees for the boarding schools the Indian Service is 
handicapped by low salaries and must accordingly adopt low stand- 
ards for entrance. Although some of the non-reservation schools 
purport to be high schools, the qualifications of their teaching force 
do not entitle them to free and unrestricted recognition as accredited 
high schools. At best, they have been able to secure limited recogni- 
tion from local universities. The teaching taken as a whole is 
not up to the standards set by reasonably progressive white 
communities. 

Some years ago in an effort to raise standards the Indian Service 
adopted a uniform curriculum for all Indian schools. Modern ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the effective device for raising 
standards is not curriculum control but the establishment of high 
minimum qualifications for the teaching staff. The uniform curric- 
ulum works badly because it does not permit of relating teaching 
to the needs of the particular Indian children being taught. It 
requires the same work for Indian children who are the first genera- 
tion to attend school and who do not speak English as it does for 
those who are of the third generation of school children, who have 
long been in contact with the whites, and speak English in the home. 

The discipline in the boarding schools is restrictive rather than 
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developmental. Routine institutionalism is almost the invariable 
characteristic of the Indian boarding school. 

Although the problem of the returned Indian student has been 
much discussed, and it is recognized that in many instances the 
child returns to his home poorly adjusted to conditions that con- 
front him, the Indian Service has lacked the funds to attempt to 
aid the children when they leave school either to find employment 
away from the reservation or to return to their homes and work 
out their salvation there. Having done almost no work of this kind, 
it has not subjected its schools to the test of having to show how far 
they have actually fitted the Indian children for life. Such a test 
would undoubtedly have resulted in a radical revision of the indus- 
trial training offered in the schools. Several of the industries taught 
may be called vanishing trades and others are taught in such a way 
that the Indian students cannot apply what they have learned in 
their own home and they are not far enough advanced to follow 
their trade in a white community in competition with white workers 
without a period of apprenticeship. No adequate arrangements 
have been made to secure for them the opportunity of apprentice- 
ship. 

Economic Education and Development on the Reservations. At 
a few reservations energetic and resourceful superintendents with a 
real faculty for leadership have demonstrated that the economic 
education of the Indian is entirely possible. These superintendents 
have been handicapped in part by their own lack of training in 
several of the fields which are involved in a well rounded, effective 
program of economic and social education, but even more by the 
general absence of trained and experienced assistants in these 
different fields. 

Even under the best conditions it is doubtful whether a well 
rounded program of economic advancement framed with due con- 
sideration of the natural resources of the reservation has anywhere 
been thoroughly tried out. The Indians often say that programs 
change with superintendents. Under the poorest administration 
there is little evidence of anything which could be termed an 
economic program. 

Everywhere the lack of trained subordinate personnel in im- 
mediate contact with the Indians is striking. For years the Indian 
Service has had field positions with the title “ Farmer.” The duties 
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of this position would more properly be described by the title 
“ Field Clerk,” or in some instances ‘‘ General Laborer.” The duties 
have rarely been those of an agricultural teacher and demonstrator, 
and the qualifications required have not been such as are necessary 
for teachers or leaders in agriculture. The salaries have been so 
low that, as a rule, the Service is fortunate if it gets a really good 
agricultural laborer with sufficient education to perform his clerical 
duties. Some exceptions must be noted. One or two well trained 
agricultural teachers employed as farmers have shown what is 
possible, but in general the economic and industrial education of 
adult reservation Indians has been neglected. 

Even less has been done toward finding profitable employment 
for Indians. As has been said the schools do little for their gradu- 
ates. Little is done on the reservations. In a few jurisdictions 
labor services are maintained chiefly in recruiting Indians for tem- 
porary unskilled labor. This employment service is largely mass 
work, not individualized, and it does not often seek to find the 
Indian an opportunity for a permanent position that offers him a 
chance to work up or one that will arouse his interest. 

Family and Community Development. The Indian Service has 
not appreciated the fundamental importance of family life and 
community activities in the social and economic development of a 
people. The tendency has been rather toward weakening Indian 
family life and community activities than toward strengthening 
them. The long continued policy of removing Indian children from 
the home and placing them for years in boarding school largely 
disintegrates the family and interferes with developing normal 
family life. The belief has apparently been that the shortest road 
to civilization is to take children away from their parents and 
insofar as possible to stamp out the old Indian life. The Indian 
community activities particularly have often been opposed if not 
suppressed. The fact has been appreciated that both the family life 
and the community activities have many objectionable features, 
but the action taken has often been the radical one of attempting 
to destroy rather than the educational process of gradual modi- 
fication and development. 

The Service is notably weak in personnel trained and experienced 
in educational work with families and communities. The result is 
the almost total absence of well developed programs for the several 
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jurisdictions specially adapted to meet local conditions. For many 
years the Indian Service has had positions for “ Field Matrons ” 
employed especially to work with families, but the salaries and the 
entrance qualifications have been so low that the competent field 
matron able to plan and apply a reasonably good constructive 
program is the rare exception. Superintendents are also as a rule 
weak in this branch of their work, and the central office is not 
adequately equipped to direct and supervise these highly important 
activities. At present the plan is to replace field matrons with public 
health nurses as rapidly as possible. This action will be an improve- 
ment because the vast majority of field matrons are untrained for 
their work, but families and communities stand in need of services 
in their economic and social development that lie outside of the field 
of training and effort of public health nurses, much as public health 
nurses are needed. 

Some missionaries, a very few, have appreciated the necessity 
for developmental work with families and the promotion of whole- 
some community life. Most of the best missionary activities have 
been directed toward the education of children. The work for 
adults has consisted mainly of what may be termed church activities, 
and the evidence seems to warrant the conclusion that such activi- 
ties by themselves are not very effective in reaching and influencing 
the Indians. 

Both the government and the missionaries have often failed to 
study, understand, and take a sympathetic attitude toward Indian 
ways, Indian ethics, and Indian religion. The exceptional govern- 
ment worker and the exceptional missionary have demonstrated 
what can be done by building on what is sound and good in the 
Indian’s own life. 

Legal Protection and Advancement. Much of the best work done 
by the Indian Service has been in the protection and conservation 
of Indian property, yet this program has emphasized the property 
rather than the Indian. Several legal situations exist which are 
serious impediments to the social and economic development of the 
race. 

Most notable is the confusion that exists as to legal jurisdiction 
over the restricted Indians in such important matters as crimes and 
misdemeanors and domestic relations. The act of Congress pro- 
viding for the punishment of eight major crimes applies to the 
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restricted Indians on tribal lands and restricted allotments, and 
cases of this character come under the unquestioned jurisdiction 
of the United States courts. Laws respecting the sale of liquor to 
Indians and some other special matters have been passed, and again 
jurisdiction is clear. For the great body of other crimes and mis- 
demeanors the situation is highly unsatisfactory. To speak broadly 
and generally, there is neither substantive nor adjective law covering 
these crimes and misdemeanors when committed by restricted In- 
dians on lands upon which the United States still maintains restric- 
tions. Some states have attempted to assume this jurisdiction and 
to apply state law, but they have generally withdrawn when their 
efforts are challenged. Except for the eight major crimes, law 
enforcement among the Indians on the reservations is in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior as a part of his duties in the admin- 
istration of Indian affairs. 

In some jurisdictions, Courts of Indian Offenses have been 
established, presided over by Indian judges, whose small salaries 
are specifically appropriated by Congress, thus giving congressional 
sanction to the system. The judges are administratively appointed. 
They operate under very general regulations propounded by the 
Indian Service. In a large measure they determine both law and 
fact. Their decisions are subject to administrative but not judicial 
review. 

The Indian Service has been bitterly assailed for maintaining 
these courts. The survey staff, however, believes that they are well 
adapted to the needs of primitive Indians remote from organized 
white communities, and that on the whole they work well. They 
are more open to criticism for lenity than for severity. The 
penalties they impose are generally slight and are very humanely 
administered. 

If criticism is to be directed against the Indian Service in this 
matter of crimes and misdemeanors, it should be directed primarily 
toward the fact that apparently it has not formulated a constructive 
program for bringing Indians under the state law and the state 
courts where the Indians are sufficiently advanced to warrant the 
application of this law to them and where the white communities 
in the neighborhood of the Indians are sufficiently developed to 
afford the requisite judicial administration. 
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The situation concerning the law of domestic relations is of 
course similar, since breaches of this law, in an ordinary white 
community, constitute crimes or misdemeanors. Tribal law and 
custom have been recognized, and among remote and primitive 
Indians it probably must continue to be for some years to come, 
but many Indians have advanced to a stage where the state law of 
domestic relations may properly be applied to them, thereby elimi- 
nating the confusion that now exists and leads to conditions which 
are open to criticism. 

Although the Indian Service has rendered much valuable service 
in conserving Indian property, it has not gone far enough in pro- 
tecting the individual Indian from exploitation. The explanation 
is in part the usual one of lack of adequate personnel, both in the 
Washington office and in the field, but the division of jurisdiction 
between the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Justice must be noted. The Department of Justice conducts the 
court cases through the United States District Attorneys. Under 
this system long delays are inevitable, minor cases are likely to be 
ignored as too small to warrant starting the involved machinery, 
and at times, the United States District Attorneys are not active 
and aggressive in protecting the Indians’ rights, even if their 
sympathies are not actually with the Indians’ opponents. There is 
a notable absence of adequate organization to protect the Indians 
in petty cases and to educate them in how to secure legal aid. 

The exploitation of Indians in Oklahoma has been notorious, 
but this exploitation has taken place under the state courts and the 
guardians appointed by them. Recent legislation, largely restoring 
the old authority of the national government over the property of 
restricted Osage Indians, has wonderfully improved the situation 
in that jurisdiction, and the work of the Indian Service for the 
protection of the property of these Indians is an’ outstanding 
achievement worthy of high commendation, although much remains 
to be done for the social advancement and adjustment of the Osages. 
The condition among the Five Civilized Tribes leaves much to be 
desired. This jurisdiction is largely in the hands of state courts, 
and although improvement has taken place, possibly after the horse 
has been stolen, much remains to be done. The national government 
there maintains probate attorneys to aid the Indians and the state 
courts, but their position is anomalous and they can scarcely be 
regarded as effective in protecting the Indians. 
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Under existing law the remaining restrictions on the property of 
the restricted Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes will expire in 
1931 unless they are further extended by congressional action. Past 
experience warrants the conclusion that the wholesale removal 
of these restrictions in 1931 will result in another carnival of exploi- 
tation. The view of the survey staff is that these restrictions should 
be extended. The Secretary of the Interior can then remove them 
from time to time from such Indians as are found ready to manage 
their own property. 

Many Indian tribes still have outstanding against the government 
claims arising out of the old treaties and laws. The existence of 
these claims is a serious impediment to progress. The Indians look 
forward to getting vast sums from these claims ; thus the facts re- 
garding their economic future are uncertain. They will hardly 
knuckle down to work while they still hope the government will pay 
what they believe is due them. Some Indians, mostly mixed bloods, 
are maintaining their tribal connections and agitating because they 
have rights under these claims. Attorneys are naturally interested, 
and a few are perhaps inclined to urge the Indians to press claims 
which have comparatively little real merit. 

The settlement of an old claim involves a long and extremely 
detailed procedure and hence is necessarily slow. The question must 
be raised, however, as to whether the government is pressing for 
their settlement with maximum promptness. The evidence suggests 
that material improvement is practicable. Until these claims are 
out of the way, not much can be expected of Indians who are placing 
their faith in them. 

Failure to Develop Codperative Relationships. The Indian Ser- 
vice has not gone far enough in developing coOperative relation- 
ships with other organizations, public and private, which can be of 
material aid to it in educational developmental work for the Indians. 

The present administration has given one outstanding illustration 
of what can be achieved through the cooperation with other federal 
agencies by its action in bringing in the Public Health Service to 
aid in the reorganization of the medical work. The Secretary of 
the Interior, too, has secured aid from the Department of Agricul- 
ture for his much needed committee to determine the facts regard- 
ing Indian irrigation projects. Here and there in the field are found 
other instances of codperation with the Department of Agriculture. 
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Even if every single instance were listed, the surprising fact would 
be how little codperative effort there is. In the same department 
with the Indian Office is the United States Bureau of Education, 
with its staff of specialists and its experience in caring for the In- 
dians of Alaska, but apparently it has never been invited to cooper- 
ate in any large way or to make a survey of the Indian Service 
schools, although it is frequently invited to make surveys of state 
and municipal school systems. The Children’s Bureau, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor, have staffs of specialists who could be of 
great aid to the Indian Service if they were called in, and far greater 
use than at present could be made of the Department of Agriculture, 
especially the Bureau of Home Economics, and even of the Public 
Health Service. 

Cooperation with state and local governments offers outstanding 
possibilities, because the Indians will ultimately merge with the 
population of the states wherein they reside, and every forward 
step taken codperatively will simplify and expedite the transition. 
Considerable progress has been made in getting Indian children 
into public schools. In Minnesota some progress has been made in 
cooperation with the state department of health. The stimulating 
effect of this codperation in the Indian medical service in Minnesota 
is noteworthy. Possibilities for cooperation appear to be par- 
ticularly promising in California, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. Had the Indian Service the funds and the per- 
sonnel to devote to effective cooperation with the governments of 
these states it could go a long way toward writing the closing chap- 
ters of federal administration of the affairs of the Indians. 

Many quasi-public national organizations, such as the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the American Red Cross, and the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, are deeply interested in Indian wel- 
fare and have done work among the Indians with the sanction of 
the Indian Service, or in cooperation with it. It may be questioned, 
however, whether in any instance there has been active cooperation 
in planning and executing a carefully worked out constructive 
program. At times the quasi-public organization has wanted to do 
or has been invited to do a particular thing. In other instances it 
has supplied some specific material for use among Indians. The 
program of the government and these agencies has not been co- 
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ordinated, and the Indian Service has not had the benefit of the 
expert staff that some of these agencies maintain. 

The question must also be raised as to whether the relationship 
of the Indian Service to the churches and the missionaries could 
not be materially improved by closer codperation, particularly in 
developing and executing social and economic programs. In several 
jursdictions there was some evidence of friction between the 
government personnel and the missionaries or between missionaries 
of different denominations. Where this friction exists the Indians 
often take sides and constructive developmental work is retarded. 
Responsibility for such a situation is not invariably one-sided. 
Several missionaries suffer materially from lack of adequate sup- 
port, from isolation, and from lack of close contacts with the 
churches or boards that have sent them into the Indian field. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that they sometimes lose 
perspective and become involved in controversies over what are 
after all relatively minor matters. When such controversies arise 
they frequently involve religious matters in a degree sufficient to 
make them extremely difficult and delicate from the standpoint of 
government administration. One of the problems of the Indian 
Service is how to reduce this friction and to prevent it from 
hampering progress. 


Recommendations. The fundamental requirement is that the task 
of the Indian Service be recognized as primarily educational, in 
the broadest sense of that word, and that it be made an efficient 
educational agency, devoting its main energies to the social and 
economic advancement of the Indians, so that they may be absorbed 
into the prevailing civilization or be fitted to live in the presence 
of that civilization at least in accordance with a minimum stand- 
ard of health and decency. 

To achieve this end the Service must have a comprehensive, well- 
rounded educational program, adequately supported, which will 
place it at the forefront of organizations devoted to the advance- 
ment of a people. This program must provide for the promotion 
of health, the advancement of productive efficiency, the acquisition 
of reasonable ability in the utilization of income and property, 
guarding against exploitation, and the maintenance of reasonably 
high standards of family and community life. It must extend to 
adults as well as to children and must place special emphasis on the 
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family and the community. Since the great majority of the Indians 
are ultimately to merge into the general population, it should cover 
the transitional period and should endeavor to instruct Indians in 
the utilization of the services provided by public and quasi public 
agencies for the people at large in exercising the privileges of citi- 
zenship and in making their contribution in service and in taxes for 
the maintenance of the government. It should also be directed 
toward preparing the white communities to receive the Indian. By 
improving the health of the Indian, increasing his productive eff- 
ciency, raising his standard of living, and teaching him the necessity 
for paying taxes, it will remove the main objections now advanced 
against permitting Indians to receive the full benefit of services ren- 
dered by progressive states and local governments for their popu- 
lations. By actively seeking cooperation with state and local gov- 
ernments and by making a fair contribution in payment for services 
rendered by them to untaxed Indians, the national government can 
expedite the transition and hasten the day when there will no longer 
be a distinctive Indian problem and when the necessary govern- 
mental services are rendered alike to whites and Indians by the 
same organization without discrimination, 

In the execution of this program scrupulous care must be exer- 
cised to respect the rights of the Indian. This phrase “ rights of 
the Indian ” is often used solely to apply to his property rights. 
Here it is used in a much broader sense to cover his rights as a hu- 
man being living ina free country. Indians are entitled to unfailing 
courtesy and consideration from all government employees. They 
should not be subjected to arbitrary action. Recognition of the 
educational nature of the whole task of dealing with them will 
result in taking the time to discuss with them in detail their own 
affairs and to lead rather than force them to sound conclusions. 
The effort to substitute educational leadership for the more dicta- 
torial methods now used in some places will necessitate more under- 
standing of and sympathy for the Indian point of view. Leader- 
ship will recognize the good in the economic and social life of the 
Indians in their religion and ethics, and will seek to develop it and 
build on it rather than to crush out all that is Indian, The Indians 
have much to contribute to the dominant civilization, and the effort 
should be made to secure this contribution, in part because of the 
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good it will do the Indians in stimulating a proper race pride and 
self respect. 

Planning and Development Program. To plan and develop such 
a broad educational program obviously requires the services of a 
considerable number of persons expert in the special fields of 
activity which are involved in it. They must not be burdened with 
the details of routine administration, but must have their time 
almost entirely free to devote to.research, planning, and the estab- 
lishing of contacts and codperative arrangements essential to the 
preparation of such a program. The Indian Service as it is at 
present organized does not possess such a staff of specialists in the 
several fields. Without any reflection whatsoever on its central 
staff, it may fairly be said to consist mainly of persons with ad- 
ministrative experience rather than technical and scientific training 
for planning and developing a program in specialized fields. Those 
specialists that it does have are primarily engaged in administration 
and cannot devote their energies to planning and development unless 
arrangements can be made to free them from their present heavy 
administrative responsibilities. 

The survey staff, therefore, recommends that the Secretary of 
the Interior ask Congress for an appropriation of at least $250,000 
a year to establish, in connection with the central office but with 
many duties in the field, a scientific and technical Division of 
Planning and Development. 

The functions, organization, and procedure of this recommended 
division, the positions in it, and the qualifications required for them 
are discussed in detail on pages 113 to 128 of the main report and 
the various functions of the staff are mentioned repeatedly 
throughout the report. The survey staff regards the establishment 
of this division as the first essential in making the Indian Service 
an efficient educational agency and, therefore, it seems advisable 
even in this brief summary to give the chief features of the 
recommendations. 

The functions of the division should be: 

1. To advise the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in matters re- 
quiring technical or scientific knowledge of particular problems. 

2. At the request of the Commissioner and subject to his ap- 
proval, to formulate programs and develop policies to be carried 
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out by administrative officers or to assist in planning cooperative 
programs with state and local authorities or with missionary or- 
ganizations or other private agencies. 

3. To visit schools and agencies and to report to the Commis- 
sioner upon the effectiveness of the administration in those branches 
of the work that are professional, technical, or scientific in 
character. : 

4. To visit schools and agencies to advise and counsel with super- 
intendents and other employees regarding the development and 
improvement of these specialized activities. 

5. Upon direction of the Commissioner to investigate and hold 
hearings upon matters of special complaint that involves technical 
or scientific subjects. 

The division would operate on the project or assignment basis. 
For the development of fundamental programs for important juris- 
dictions committees would be organized, primarily from this divi- 
sion but often including administrative officers, and these commit- 
tees would together formulate the recommendations after thorough 
field surveys. 

Positions in the division would be of two types, permanent and 
temporary. Permanent positions should be established in those 
scientific and technical fields that are of major and fairly general 
importance. Temporary positions should be utilized to secure from 
time to time expert consulting service from other government 
agencies, from colleges and universities, from strong quasi public 
organizations specializing in particular fields, or from any other 
source from which recognized authorities may be secured. Tem- 
porary positions should also be utilized to employ representatives 
of agencies whose cooperation is essential or desirable in carrying 
out the plan, especially state and local government agencies or 
institutions, quasi public organizations specializing in restricted 
fields, church or missionary organizations doing work in the juris- 
dictions involved, and organizations particularly concerned with the 
protection of Indian rights. Representative Indians could also be 
secured through temporary appointments. 

The number of temporary positions would of course vary from 
time to time, The survey staff wishes to make the following recom- 
mendations for permanent positions to be established at the outset : 
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In the field of the promotion of health and the relief of the sick, 
the Service now has as medical director a trained, experienced 
public health officer detailed from the Public Health Service, and 
a position has been authorized for an epidemiologist. It needs in 
addition five specialists for consulting and developmental work, one 
in each of the following fields: Tuberculosis, trachoma, infant wel- 
fare and maternity, venereal diseases, and hospital and sanatorium 
management. In this field profitable use can be made of temporary 
positions and of the highly coéperative spirit of the Public Health 
Service. 

In the field of formal education but one specialist is recom- 
mended at the outset, a person who has high standing in his field 
and can establish contacts. Many other positions will be required 
in this field, but it is believed that the best results will be secured 
through the free use of temporary positions because the Indian Ser- 
vice can draw freely from the United States Bureau of Education, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the colleges and 
universities of the country. 

For the fundamentally important work of increasing the eco- 
nomic productivity of the Indians, at least six permanent positions 
are needed, all concerned primarily with the education of the In- 
dians in production. These six are: (1) An agricultural economist, 
so that agricultural resources may be evaluated and the program 
developed with due regard to possibilities; (2) one specialist in 
cattle raising and (3) one specialist in sheep raising, because so 
much of the land of the Indians is of economic value only for 
grazing ; (4) a specialist in agricultural demonstration work, who 
can bring to the Indian Service the knowledge, experience, and con- 
tacts gained in agricultural demonstration work among the general 
population ; (5) a person to arrange for increasing production and 
better marketing of native Indian products, a work which will inter- 
est the Indians, permit them to make a distinctive contribution, and 
materially increase their income; and (6) a specialist in vocational 
guidance and placement, to aid Indians who wish to find employ- 
ment in white communities. 

To raise the standard of family and community life and inci- 
dentally to promote health, three positions are suggested: (1) A 
specialist in public health nursing ; (2) a specialist in home demon- 
stration work; and (3) a person who can bring to the Indian Ser- 
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vice, what, for want of a better term, is called social case work, and 
who can develop contacts with organizations and specialists in that 
field. The Indian Service has at present a supervising public health 
nurse. Much of her time is now given to administration, and more 
administration and supervision is needed, Another public health 
nursing specialist is needed so that one can give full time to plan- 
ning and developmental work largely freed from administrative 
responsibility. 

In the field of law, one lawyer with social vision and experience 
is needed to advise on legal matters, especially those relating to 
domestic relations and to criminal law and jurisdiction. 

The five specialists in health might well be attached administra- 
tively to the office of the medical director. The other eleven would 
be attached administratively to the Division of Planning and 
Development. 

These positions should be classified as senior professional 
(Grade 5) of the Professional and Scientific Service, as established 
by the Classification Act of 1923. The duties of incumbents will 
require them to perform advisory and research work based upon 
the established principles of a profession or science and requiring 
professional, scientific, or technical training equivalent to that 
represented by graduation from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing and many years of practical successful experience 
in the application of these principles. They will be required to 
serve as consulting specialists and independently to plan, organize, 
and conduct investigations in original research or developmental 
work in their special fields. They should be persons of established 
reputation and standing. Their salaries under the low scale of the 
present act would range from $5200 to $6000. 

The appropriation for this division should be a lump sum, to be 
available for salaries and traveling expenses, including by all means 
attendance at meetings at government expense. 

Adequate Statistics and Records. The Division of Planning and 
Development just described cannot function effectively without 
reasonably reliable and complete data, nor can the chief administra- 
tive officers of the Indian Office exercise proper control without 
them. The Bureau of the Budget and Congress and its committees 
need them as a basis for proper financing and control of the Indian 
Service. The survey staff therefore recommends the immediate 
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creation of a position of senior statistician in the Indian Service, 
with a salary of $5200 to $6000 and an aggregate lump sum appro- 
priation of at least $20,000 available for the employment of clerical 
assistants and for the purchase of statistical equipment. The duties 
and qualifications of the statistician and the need for his employ- 
ment are discussed in detail on pages 170 to 182 of this report. 

Strengthening of Personnel in Immediate Contact with the In- , 
dians. The establishment of the Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment is the first outstanding need of the Indian Service. The 
second is the enormous strengthening of the personnel in immediate 
contact with the Indians. The Indian Service, because of low 
salaries and low appropriations, has been attempting to conduct its 
activities with a personnel inadequate in number and as a rule not 
possessed of the qualifications requisite for the efficient perform- 
ance of their duties. Little progress can be expected until this 
situation has been remedied. Later in this summary, sections will be 
presented regarding each large group of activities, and under each 
of them will be included at least a paragraph on personnel. The 
needs for particular classes of personnel will not, therefore, be dis- 
cussed here. Certain things which must be done to secure a stronger 
field personnel are, however, common to all lines of activity and 
they can best be treated generally. 

Adequate Salaries. Salaries in the Indian Service, especially the 
field service, must at least be fairly comparable with those paid 
by other branches of the government service. If there is to be any 
difference, those in the Indian Service should be the higher because 
of the isolation, the high expense of maintaining and educating a 
family in a remote community, and the difficulty of work with a 
primitive people. Entrance salaries should be not only sufficiently 
high to attract a reasonable number of properly qualified applicants, 
but a fairly liberal scale for salary advancement should be adopted 
to reward efficiency and to hold competent employees. A high turn- 
over among the field employees of the Indian Service will jeop- 
ardize the success of any program however well designed. 

Better Living and Working Conditions. Persons with high 
qualifications cannot be expected to enter and remain in the Indian 
Service unless a material improvement is made in living and work- 
ing conditions. The government must appreciate that at best the 
conditions will be hard, especially for employees with families. 
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The living quarters furnished should invariably be reasonably com- 
fortable. Few field employees outside of the offices can hope to 
restrict their activities to an eight-hour day or secure regularly and 
uniformly one day’s rest in seven. The effort should, however, be 
made to approximate these standards, through an increase in per- 
sonnel and definite provisions for relief from duty. Special effort 
should be made to see that employees take vacation leave each year 
and that they have opportunity to maintain the contacts necessary 
for keeping abreast of developments in their special lines of work. 

Those employees who are required to drive about the reserva- 
tions in all kinds of weather should be provided with closed cars 
in good condition, or they should be permitted to use their own 
cars and charge the government for mileage at a reasonably liberal 
rate with due consideration of the nature of service required of 
the car. 

Retirement. The Indian field service is no place for an em- 
ployee of advanced age. Only the exceptional person in the late 
sixties is physically fitted for the rigors of outside work in the 
Indian country. It is recommended that retirement be made per- 
missible at age 60, and, except in unusual cases, compulsory at 
age 65. The retirement allowance should be increased and made 
more closely proportional to salary so that the more highly paid 
employees will have less incentive to remain in service after their 
physical capacity for the work has begun to wane. 

Employment of a Qualified Personnel Officer. The Indian Ser- 
vice has almost five thousand employees and it is under-staffed. In 
no branch of the national government is personnel more important, 
nor does more depend on the character, initiative, and personality 
of the employee. These three factors are the most difficult to mea- 
sure in advance through civil service tests. They can be tested 
effectively only through a long probationary period on the job in 
the Indian country. The Service should have an able personnel 
officer to keep in close contact with the work of the employees, 
particularly during the probationary period. The civil service tests 
for entrance into the Indian Service need radical revision, and 
much work must be done in establishing contacts with sources of 
supply of qualified employees and in encouraging qualified persons 
to apply for the Service. Living and working conditions require 
thorough investigation and constructive work. The amount of field 
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and office work involved in personnel duties of this character is 
too much for one employee. The survey staff therefore recom- 
mends the immediate creation of a position for a senior personnel 
officer for the Indian Service and an assistant personnel officer. 
The salary of the senior officer should be from $5200 to $6000 and 
that of the assistant from $3800 to $5000. To allow for travel- 
ing and other expenses an eee of at least $15,000 is 
recommended. 

Maximum Decentralization of Operation. When the Division of 
Planning and Development has been established and the field per- 
sonnel in immediate contact with the Indians has been materially 
strengthened, the time will be ripe for bringing about maximum 
decentralization in the operation of the Indian Service. The survey 
staff does not recommend the further development of the district 
system and the placing of a district staff in the administrative line 
between the several jurisdictions and the Washington office, as this 
course would complicate the procedure and increase the overhead 
expense without compensating advantages. Because each jurisdic- 
tion has its own peculiar problems and must have its own particular 
program adapted to local conditions, the local superintendent should 
have maximum administrative control and responsibility in the 
execution of the program. His work should be inspected and re- 
viewed by administrative officers and specialists from the Division 
of Planning and Development in the Washington office, but he 
should be as far as possible the responsible directing head of the 
local work and he should be replaced if he is not effective. 

As soon as the Service can work out for a jurisdiction a compre- 
hensive program and furnish the necessary personnel for it, the 
rules to govern it should be promulgated to replace the existing 
rules. Recommendations for the necessary legislation to repeal or 
amend existing law which is no longer applicable or which hampers 
efficient administration should be drafted by the Indian Service 
and submitted to Congress, through appropriate channels, accom- 
panied by a brief setting forth the reasons for the recommendations. 

Medical Service, Adequate appropriations should be made 
markedly to accelerate the progress of the present administration 
in developing a real system of preventive medicine and public 
health service for the Indians. 
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As has already been said, immediate provision should be made 
for a corps of specialists to assist the chief medical officer in each 
of the special fields which are of vital importance in Indian health, 
namely, (1) Tuberculosis, (2) trachoma, (3) infant welfare and 
maternity, (4) venereal diseases, and (5) hospital management. 

Immediate steps should be taken toward strengthening the per- 
sonnel engaged in public health work-at schools and reservations, 
doctors, dentists, public health nurses, and home demonstration 
workers competent to attack the problems of diet. Both the number 
and the qualifications of these employees should be materially in- 
creased ; this will necessitate offering salaries comparable with those 
paid by other government agencies doing comparable work. 

The number of supervising district medical directors should be 
increased by at least two, so that the distances and the amount of 
time spent in travel will be reduced and the amount of supervision 
of local medical employees will be increased. 

Public health clinics, properly staffed and equipped, should be 
available to all Indians within a reasonable distance of their homes. 

Medical examination of Indian children should be exceptionally 
complete and thorough for two reasons. Many of them are in sub- 
normal health. In matters of health the government is to an extraor- 
dinary degree in loco parentis. In medical examination of white 
school children, the authorities can to a very considerable extent 
count on the parents and their family physicians for codperation 
and aid. The Indian families are generally not sufficiently advanced 
to give this aid, and even if capable are powerless in the case of 
children away at school. In dealing with Indian children the gov- 
ernment must do the whole job until the Indians are much further 
advanced. The medical examination of the Indian children must 
therefore be of the highest standard. 

As a vital measure in preventive medicine the Indian Service 
should take immediate steps to increase the quantity, quality, and 
variety of the diet of Indian children in boarding schools. For this 
purpose largely increased appropriations must be made. Money 
must be available for the purchase of milk, fruit, and vegetables 
until such time as a sufficient supply can be produced by the school 
farms and dairies. 

Also as a measure in preventive medicine the existing over- 
crowding in boarding schools should be eliminated. As will be 
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discussed more at length in the recommendations relating to schools, 
the first step in this direction should be the maximum possible 
elimination of young children from boarding schools. They should 
be left with their families and be provided with local school 
facilities. 

Also as a health measure, the amount of routine production, as 
distinguished from educational labor, in boarding schools should be 
materially decreased. Now that Indian children are entering board- 
ing schools at a comparatively early age, the half-day work plan 
for children above the fourth grade results in too much work for 
children even in normal health. The physician should in every 
instance have authority to order that a child below normal in health 
be relieved from even the small amount of work that may properly 
be required of well children. This recommendation involves in- 
creasing the amount of hired labor at Indian boarding schools, the 
introduction of more modern labor-saving devices, and possibly 
the purchase of factory-made clothing to take the place of that now 
made in the production sewing rooms of the schools. 

The medical relief work, like the preventive work must be ma- 
terially improved. Here again, more and better trained doctors 
and nurses are required. The plants of hospitals and sanatoria 
should be brought up at least to the recognized minimum standards 
for such institutions elsewhere. The practice of salvaging old build- 
ings and converting them into hospitals should be discontinued 
unless they are in suitable locations and after alteration and repair 
will fully satisfy at least minimum standards and furnish facilities 
for efficient operation. The equipment should be reasonably com- 
plete. Hospitals and sanatoria should be administered by persons 
fitted by training and experience for that class of work. The per 
diem expenditure for maintenance should approximate what is 
spent in other federal hospitals, with due allowance for the addi- 
tional costs that sometimes result from isolation. Patient labor 
should be utilized only when the physician certifies that it will not 
injure the patient and retard his cure. Additional expenditures for 
labor will be necessary not only to replace patient labor but also 
to provide for higher standards in maintenance. The salaries and 
the entrance qualifications for cooks in hospitals and sanatoria 
should be raised so that each institution has a good one, competent 
to prepare special diets and to serve well-prepared meals, often an 
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important factor in arresting and curing disease. Special emphasis 
should be placed on diet in the case of patients suffering from 
tuberculosis or trachoma. 

School System. The first and foremost need in Indian education 
is a change in point of view. Whatever may have been the official 
governmental attitude, education for the Indian in the past has 
proceeded largely on the theory that it is necessary to remove the 
Indian child as far as possible from his home environment ; whereas 
the modern point of view in education and social work lays stress 
on upbringing in the natural setting of home and family life. The 
Indian educational enterprise is peculiarly in need of the kind of 
approach that recognizes this principle ; that is less concerned with 
a conventional school system and more with the understanding of 
human beings. 

The methods must be adapted to individual abilities, interests, and 
needs. Indian tribes and individual Indians within the tribes vary 
so greatly that a standard content and method of education, no 
matter how carefully they might be prepared, would be worse than 
futile. 

Routinization must be eliminated. The whole machinery of 
routinized boarding school and agency life works against that de- 
velopment of initiative and independence which should be the chief 
concern of Indian education in and out of school, The routinization 
characteristic of the boarding schools, with everything scheduled, 
no time left to be used at the child’s own initiative, every moment 
determined by a signal or an order, leads just the other way. 

For the effort to bring Indian schools up to standard by pre- 
scribing from Washington a uniform course of study for all Indian 
schools and by sending out from Washington uniform examination 
questions, must be substituted the only method of fixing standards 
that has been found effective in other school systems, namely, that 
of establishing reasonably high minimum standards for entrance 
into positions in the Indian school system. Only thus can the 
Service get first class teachers and supervisors who are competent 
to adapt the educational system to the needs of the pupils they are 
to teach, with due consideration of the economic and social con- 
ditions of the Indians in their jurisdiction and of the nature and 
abilities of the individual child. 
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The curriculum must not be uniform and standardized. The text 
books must not be prescribed. The teacher must be free to gather 
material from the life of the Indians about her, so that the little 
children may proceed from the known to the unknown and not be 
plunged at once into a world where all is unknown and unfamiliar. 
The little desert Indian in an early grade who is required to read in 
English from a standard school reader about the ship that sails 
the sea has no mental background to understand what it is all about 
and the task of the teacher is rendered almost impossible. The 
material, particularly the early material, must come from local 
Indian life, or at least be within the scope of the child’s experience. 

To get teachers and school supervisors who are competent to fit 
the school to the needs of the children, the Indian Service must 
raise its entrance requirements and increase its salary scale. The 
need is not so much for a great increase in entrance salaries as for 
an increase in the salary range which will permit of rewarding 
efficient teachers and offering them an inducement to remain in the 
Indian Service. To offer considerable opportunity for advancement 
in salary with increasing length of satisfactory service, is now the 
common practice of the better school systems of the country, and 
the government must adopt the same system if it expects to draw 
into its service some of the best of the new teachers. The Indian 
schools as a matter of fact require better teachers than do the city 
school systems for white children. The teacher in the Indian 
schools has the harder task and cannot secure so much assistance 
from supervisory officers. 

The boarding schools demand special consideration. Under the 
section on health the recommendations have been summarized that 
relate to the health of the child, better diet, less over-crowding, less 
heavy productive work, more thorough physical examinations, and 
better correlation of remediable defects. These factors have an 
important bearing on education itself that need not be discussed 
in this brief summary. It should, however, be said specifically that 
the half-day plan, with its large amount of non-educational pro- 
ductive labor, tends materially to reduce the efficiency of the board- 
ing schools as educational institutions. 

The objection to the heavy assignments of purely productive 
labor must not be construed as a recommendation against industrial 
education. On the contrary it is specifically recommended that the 
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industrial education be materially improved. The industrial teachers 
must be free to plan the industrial teaching from the educational 
standpoint, largely unhampered by the demands for production to 
support the schools or the Service. The work must be an educa- 
tional enterprise, not a production enterprise. The persons selected 
for industrial teachers must be chosen because of their capacity 
to teach and not because of their capacity to do the work them- 
selves with the aid of the pupils as helpers. The industries taught 
must be selected not because they supply the needs of the institution 
but because they train the pupil for work which he may get at home 
on the reservation or in some white community to which there is 
some possibility of his going. 

The industrial training must be subjected to the tests of practical 
use. The Indian Service must attempt to place the Indians who 
leave the school and help them to become established in productive 
enterprise either on the reservations or in white communities. It 
must be prepared to enter into codperative arrangements with 
employers so that boys and girls shall have opportunity to gain 
experience in commercial employment while still having some offi- 
cial connection with the school. In this way the school can place 
its emphasis on helping the pupil to acquire the necessary funda- 
mental skill and then getting him a job where he can apply this 
skill in an occupation for which there is a local demand. The 
schools cannot train for all occupations, but they can aid the boy 
or girl in acquiring those types of skill that are common to many 
occupations. The Service should make a survey of the economic 
opportunities for its pupils and plan its industrial training to meet 
these ends. 

In the discussion of health it has been recommended that the 
over-crowding of boarding schools be corrected through the maxi- 
mum possible elimination of young children from these schools. 
From the educational standpoint the young child does not belong 
in a boarding school. For normal healthy development he needs 
his family and his family needs him. Young children, at least up 
to the sixth grade, should normally be provided for either in Indian 
Service day schools or in public schools. Not until they have 
reached adolescence and finished the local schools should they nor- 
mally be sent to a boarding school. 
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The survey staff appreciates that it is not practicable instantly 
to provide day school or public school facilities for every young 
Indian child and that in some instances the boarding school is the 
only practicable solution, but the movement away from the board- 
ing school already under way should be accelerated in every prac- 
ticable manner. One of the definite objectives of the Service, 
. vigorously pressed, should be the elimination of pre-adolescent 
children from boarding schools. _ 

Because of the nature of the Indian country, the boarding school 
will for many years to come be essential to provide secondary 
education of a type adapted to the needs of Indian youth. It can 
stress provision for their special needs in a way that the typical 
high school designed for white children already adjusted to the 
prevailing economic and social system could not do. It must empha- 
size training in health, in family and community life, in productive 
efficiency, and in the management and use of property and income 
to a degree probably unnecessary in general public schools. 

Although the boarding school must be distinctive in the emphasis 
on the special needs of the Indians, it should not be so distinctive 
that it will not dovetail into the general educational system of the 
country. The promising Indian boy or girl who has attended an 
Indian boarding school and who desires to go on with his educa- 
tion should not encounter any educational barrier because of the 
limitations of the Indian boarding schools. The faculties and their 
courses of study should be such that they can meet the standards 
set for accredited high schools. It may prove necessary for the 
Indian youth who wishes to go on to higher institutions to spend 
a little longer time in the boarding school than he would have spent 
in an accredited high school, but the way should exist and should be 
plainly marked. 

The Indian Service should encourage promising Indian youths 
to continue their education beyond the boarding schools and to fit 
themselves for professional, scientific, and technical callings. Not 
only should the educational facilities of the boarding schools pro- 
vide definitely for fitting them for college entrance, but the Service 
should aid them in meeting the costs. Scholarships and student 
loan funds might well be established by the government and by 
organizations interested in the Indians. State universities in states 
with a considerable Indian population might be willing to offer 
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special scholarships for the leading graduates of Indian schools. 
The vocational guidance service should be thoroughly informed 
regarding the entrance requirements of the leading institutions and 
their arrangements in respect to scholarships and student aid. The 
Indian Service itself offers an excellent field for Indians with 
scientific, professional training in such fields as teaching, nursing, 
medicine, dentistry, social work, agriculture, engineering, and 
forestry. 

The survey staff is inclined to question the advisability of at- 
tempting to establish in the boarding schools, courses to train 
persons for professions and callings where the more common gen- 
eral standards require high school graduation as preliminary to the 
special training. The object should be rather to give them in the 
boarding schools the required high school training and then aid 
them in going on into well organized schools where they can get 
the necessary professional training, and graduate equipped to meet 
the standard requirements. 

The practice of conducting normal school training classes for 
Indian youth who have not the equivalent of an accredited high 
school course, and then giving these graduates preference for ap- 
pointment in the Indian Service should, it is believed, be discon- 
tinued, because the training is sub-standard. The Indians who wish 
to teach should be given a sound high school education and then be 
sent to a recognized school so that when they finish they can secure 
teaching certificates which will open to them the general teaching 
field. In the long run this course will be best both for the Indian 
teachers and for the Indian schools. 

The present policy of placing Jndian children in public schools 
near their homes instead of in boarding schools or even in Indian 
Service day schools is, on the whole, to be commended. It is a 
movement in the direction of the normal transition, it results as 
a rule in good race contacts, and the Indians like it. The fact must 
be recognized, however, that often Indian children and Indian 
families need more service than is ordinarily rendered by public 
schools, as has just been elaborated in the discussion of boarding 
schools. The Indian Service must, therefore, supplement the public 
school work by giving special attention to health, industrial and 
social training, and the relationship between home and school. The 
transition must not be pushed too fast. The public schools must be 
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really ready to receive the Indians, and for some years the govern- 
ment must exercise some supervision to see that the Indian children 
are really getting the advantage offered by the public school system. 
The policy of having a federal employee perform the duties of 
attendance officer is sound, but more emphasis should be placed on 
work with families in this connection, in an effort not so much to 
force attendance as to remove the causes of non-attendance. 

The Indian day schools should be increased in number and im- 
proved in quality and should carry children at least through the 
sixth grade. The Hopi day schools are perhaps the most encourag- 
ing feature of the Indian school system. More can perhaps be done 
in providing transportation to day schools. Where Indians come 
in to camp near the day schools, special activities should be under- 
taken for them. In general the day schools should be made com- 
munity centers for reaching adult Indians in the vicinity as well as 
children, and they should be tied into the whole program adopted 
for the jurisdiction. 

Improving General Economic Conditions. The primary object 
of the Indian Service in the field of general economic conditions 
should be to increase the amount and the productivity of Indian 
labor so that the Indians can support themselves adequately through 
earned income. 

The first step in this direction should be to create a committee 
of specialists, consisting of representatives of (1) The Division 
of Planning and Development ; (2) the local staff of the jurisdic- 
tion; and (3) state agricultural colleges. This committee should 
map out a program for economic development that offers maximum 
possibilities for success and that will not be subject to radical 
change with changes of local administrative officers or even with 
changes in the Washington office. The details will, of course, have 
to be modified and developed from time to time as experience dic- 
tates, but the fundamentals should rest on the natural resources of 
the country. 

When the program has been worked out, the jurisdiction should 
be supplied with a sufficient staff of trained and experienced demon- 
strators to stimulate the Indians and to teach them the details both 
in production and in marketing. T he number of these demonstra- 
tors will depend on local conditions, including the attitude of the 
Indians. If only a few Indians are ready to respond, a single 
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demonstrator may be able to serve them. If response is general, 
several more will be required. The object should be intensive effort 
with those who will work so that they will be kept interested and 
kept at work until their efforts are rewarded. It would be a great 
mistake to economize by having so few competent demonstrators 
that their efforts are spread too thin. The aim should be an inten- 
sive campaign with those who ate willing. As they make good, 
others will come in and the demonstrator can give special attention 
to the new recruits while still maintaining some contact with his 
successes. Special attention should be devoted to the returned 
student. The demonstrator and the superintendent should take him 
in hand immediately upon his return and lay before him a definite 
program and a definite challenge. 

Although reimbursable loans are in disrepute in some jurisdic- 
tions, the survey staff is inclined to the belief that the explanation 
lies in the fact that the local staff available for economic training 
has been inadequate both in number and in ability. Provision 
should be made for reimbursable loans and the staff of demonstra- 
tors should be sufficient to supervise their application and use. 

The tribal herd, as a means of establishing individual Indians in 
the stock business by selling them on credit the offspring of the 
herd, is likewise in disrepute, it is believed for similar reasons. 
Since much of the Indian land is suitable only for grazing, the 
experiment should be tried again with an adequate personnel. 

At some jurisdictions the economic resources are apparently 
insufficient, even if efficiently used, to support the Indian popula- 
tion according to reasonable standards. In some cases the Indians 
were given poor lands; in others during the course of years the 
whites have gained possession of the desirable lands. Nothing 
permanent is to be achieved by trying to make the Indians wrest a 
living from lands which will not yield a decent return for the labor 
expended. Some Indians on more promising land are personally 
interested in pursuits which cannot be followed on the reservations. 
The “let down your bucket where you are” policy, wise as it is 
for certain conditions, cannot therefore be exclusively followed. 
The Indian Service must seek to find suitable employment off the 
reservation for Indians who have no real chance there or who desire 
to seek other employment. In some instances, as in the Navajo 
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country, the situation can be met in part by securing them more 
land, but, in general, the solution lies in an intelligent employment 
service. 

In developing an employment service the Indian Office will have 
to supply the motive force and the directing brains and in some 
jurisdictions full time employment workers, but much can be 
achieved through establishment of codperative relationships with 
existing labor placing organizations. Fortunately the evidence 
tends to show that the Indians make good workers in industrial 
pursuits. Their main difficulty lies in making the initial contacts 
and in pressing for recognition and advancement. 

This shift into industry cannot be made hurriedly or as a whole- 
sale movement if it is to be successful. Employment finding should 
be individualized and should seek to place the Indians, usually the 
younger rather than the older Indians, in lines of work in which 
they are interested and which offer opportunity for advancement 
and for establishing a permanent home for themselves, and if they 
are married, for their families. The mass placing of large numbers 
of Indians in unskilled temporary jobs which offer no permanent 
opportunity and involve either separation from their families, or 
the makeshift of group camping, is at best a temporary expedient. 
Where it involves keeping children out of school and a low type of 
camp life, it probably does more harm than good. In placing 
Indians in temporary jobs of this character the government should 
see that their wages are fair and their living conditions are up to 
a reasonable standard. The Indians should not be exploited as a 
source of cheap labor. 

The policy of the government should be deliberately directed 
toward reducing the amount of unearned income available to the 
able bodied Indian for living expenses. It is a stimulus to idleness 
and permits of a low standard of existence without work. Un- 
earned income should be utilized to increase the economic produc- 
tivity of the Indians. 

The policy of the present administration in exercising extreme 
conservatism in giving fee patents to restricted Indians is eminently 
sound in theory. The practice can be materially improved by keep- 
ing much better records of the Indians’ accomplishments in the 
fields that indicate competency, and basing decisions as to com- 
petency not so much on opinion as on definite achievements. A 
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suggestion worthy of consideration is that Indians who desire fee 
patents be required to serve a probationary period during which 
they must demonstrate their capacity to earn a living. In some 
instances Indians desire fee patents to all or a portion of their land 
in order to invest the proceeds in a business, in the purchase of a 
house, or in some other way that shows good business judgment. 
The policy of the Service in furthering sales for productive pur- 
poses or for permanent improvement of living conditions is to be 
commended. 

Leasing of Indian lands should be materially curtailed. In theory, 
now, the Service opposes the leasing of lands of able bodied Indians, 
but in the absence of an adequate field force to encourage and help 
the Indian in the use of his lands, the temptation is great to permit 
it to be leased rather than to lie idle. In some instances Indians 
have not only never lived on their allotments, they have never seen 
them and have no desire to go to the place where their land is. 
In such cases the land should, if possible, be sold and the proceeds 
used to purchase land for the Indian in the neighborhood where he 
desires to live. 

The problem of inherited land should be given thorough detailed 
study by the Division of Planning and Development. It is doubtful 
if the serious nature of this problem was appreciated at the time 
the allotment acts were passed. Because of this feature of the 
allotment system the land of the Indians is rapidly passing into 
the hands of the whites, and a generation of landless, almost penni- 
less, unadjusted Indians is coming on. What happens is this: The 
Indian to whom the land was allotted dies leaving several heirs. 
Actual division of the land among them is impracticable. The 
estate is either leased or sold to whites and the proceeds are divided 
among the heirs and are used for living expenses. So long as one 
member of the family of heirs has land the family is not landless 
or homeless, but as time goes on the last of the original allottees 
will die and the public will have the landless, unadjusted Indians 
on its hands. 

The solution appears to be for the government vigorously to 
exercise its power of guardianship in the control and regulation of 
property secured by inheritance. If the land itself passes to the 
heirs, they should not be permitted to sell without government 
sanction unless all the heirs are competent. So long as any of the 
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heirs are minors or incompetent the government should exercise 
its control. The money arising from inheritances accruing to in- 
competent Indians should be expendable only for land or for other 
productive purposes. The government itself, through the use of 
a revolving fund, should purchase the inherited land and sell it to 
the Indians subject to restrictions, using their accumulation of in- 
herited funds as part or all of the purchase money. If the inherited 
funds are not sufficient liberal reimbursable terms should be ar- 
ranged. The object sought would be two-fold, to prevent the rising 
generation of Indians from being landless and to stop the use of 
inherited money as a means of sustaining the Indians in a life of 
irresponsible idleness. This solution would meet the difficulty en- 
countered when a young Indian has an inherited share in several 
different allotments, none of which are contiguous or large enough 
to give him a fair sized working area. The estates could be pur- 
chased by the government and sold to the Indians in workable units, 
subject to restrictions. 

Per capita distributions from tribal funds to be used for ordinary 
living expenses should also be rigorously restricted. They should 
only be available for expenditure for productive purposes. They 
are generally the proceeds of the sale or use of capital assets and 
do not represent Indian earnings. The government as guardian 
should conserve the capital of the ward and not permit him to 
dissipate his capital for living expenses. Let him know definitely 
that he must earn his living expenses, though he can use his capital 
as means for increasing his earnings. 

These principles in the use of capital are believed to be sound, 
and the Indian must be taught them. Teaching them will be one 
of the duties of the superintendents and their field workers in the 
program of increasing the economic and productive efficiency of 
the Indians. 

The policy of individual allotment should be followed with ex- 
treme conservatism. Not accompanied by adequate instruction in 
the use of property, it has largely failed in the accomplishment of 
what was expected of it. It has resulted in much loss of land and 
an enormous increase in the details of administration without a 
compensating advance in the economic ability of the Indians. The 
difficult problem of inheritance is one of its results. Before more 
allotments are made the Service should be certain that it has the 
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staff to do the educational work essential to the success of the 
policy. 

In some jurisdictions the tribe is possessed of great natural 
resources which are not susceptible of individual allotment and 
which from the standpoint of sound national economy should be 
preserved in large working units. so that they may be conserved 
and used effectively. The two outstanding illustrations are the 
timber lands on the Klamath Reservation in Oregon and the timber 
lands and the power sites on the Menominee Reservation in Wis- 
consin. Only to a limited extent is it possible for these Indians to 
work with these great resources. 

The more progressive Klamath Indians are anxious to get posses- 
sion of their share of the tribal wealth so that they may use it as 
capital in individual enterprise. The programs for the economic 
advancement of the Indians will often require that they have some 
small capital with which to work. Neither the allotment of the 
timber lands nor their sale in toto appear to offer a solution for 
reasons which are set forth at length in the economic section of this 
report (pages 460 to 462). The present policy of the gradual sale 
of timber and distribution of the proceeds in per capita payments 
is objectionable because the small doles are consumed for living 
expenses. 

The survey staff suggests that an experiment be tried in these 
jurisdictions with the modern business device of the corporation. 
The corporation would own the property, keep it intact, and con- 
serve and operate it as a great national asset. Shares in the corpora- 
tion would be distributed pro rata among the Indians. The shares 
of incompetent Indians would be held in trust by the government. 
Indians of demonstrated competency could be given full possession 
of their shares to do with as they will. As the restricted Indians 
advance they could be given limited control over a part of their 
shares. They could be authorized, for example, to pledge them as 
collateral for a loan for working capital to be utilized in productive 
enterprise. As they demonstrate competency and success they could 
be given increased control. On the death of an Indian his shares 
could be distributed among his heirs without involving any sale 
of real property. The device would permit of the effective utiliza- 
tion of the great property and at the same time meet the needs of 
the advancing Indians. 
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The board of directors of the corporation could be made up in 
part of government officers and in part of elected representatives 
of the shareholders, with the government officers in the majority 
and in control. The representatives of the shareholders would, 
however, have a voice in the management and would have the 
Opportunity to participate in the business, to understand its prob- 
lems, and to learn how things are done. It is believed that the 
business committee of the Klamath Indians is made up of Indians 
sufficiently advanced to profit from the experience and to con- 
tribute to its success. If the experiment is tried at Klamath and 
Menominee and proves successful, it could be extended to other 
jurisdictions. This subject is discussed at greater length on pages 
462 to 466 of the general economic report. 

Taxation of Property of Indians. The question of subjecting the 
property of Indians to state and county taxes should be approached 
from the educational standpoint. It is essential that the Indians 
be educated to utilize the services furnished by local and state 
governments and that they learn the obligation to contribute to the 
support of these activities. On the other hand, the educational 
process should be gradual and the relationship between benefits 
received and tax payments therefor should be obvious. It is a 
serious mistake suddenly to change the status of an Indian from 
that of a tax exempt person to a person subject to the full burden 
of state and county taxes, especially where the general property 
tax is in force, the brunt of which falls on land. The Indian has 
land value out of all proportion to his income from the use of that 
land, and thus the general property tax, when applied to him, 
violates the fundamental canon that taxation should be related to 
capacity to pay. An income tax would be a far better form of 
. taxation for first lessons for the Indians. The imposition of the 
full weight of the general property tax tends to the loss of the 
Indians’ land. 

The Division of Planning and Development, in working out 
plans of codperation with state and county governments, should 
give special consideration to this question of taxation and seek to 
reach an agreement with the state and local governments whereby 
the Indians will pay taxes with due regard to the value of the 
benefits received by the Indians and of the capacity of the Indian 
to pay. In the long run the state and local governments cannot 
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profit from levying taxes against Indians which still further depress 
their already low standard of living and tend to make them landless. 
The Indians thus made landless are often Indians who have been 
released from federal supervision as competent. Under the law 
they become the responsibility of the state and county governments. 
These governments should be made to see the ultimate price which 
they must pay for the immediate privilege of subjecting Indian 
property to the full weight of state and county taxes. 

Improving Family and Community Life. The program developed 
for each jurisdiction should place special emphasis on family life 
and community activities. Experience has abundantly demon- 
strated that the family as a whole is the social unit of major 
importance in the development of a people. The importance of 
community activities has also been generally recognized. Among 
the Indians, community activities are probably even more important 
than among white people because the Indians’ social and economic 
system was and is communistic. Individualism is almost entirely 
lacking in their native culture. Thus, work with communities as a 
whole will follow a natural line and will result in accelerated group 
progress. 

The program should embrace health, home making with special 
emphasis on diet, the use of money, the supplementing of income 
by home activities, and organized recreation and other community 
activities. 

In all these activities the Indian point of view and the Indian 
interests should be given major consideration. In home design and 
construction the effort should be made to adapt characteristically 
Indian things to modern uses. For example, among Indian tribes 
the outdoor arbor in some form is almost universal and is used for 
many purposes. Several of the wealthy Osages with elaborate 
modern houses, the like of which relatively few white men can 
boast, have erected in addition elaborate adaptations of the arbor. 
These arbors gave them the chance for self expression. The Indians 
will take more interest in their homes and in the improvement of 
them if the construction appeals to Indian taste and is well adapted 
to Indian uses. There is no reason at all why the Indians should be 
urged to have dwellings which are replicas of what white men 
would build. Some of the Indian’s ideas regarding outdoor rooms 
may be found worthy of adoption by the whites. 
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In supplementing the Indian incomes and in home decoration, 
encouragement should be given to native Indian arts and industries. 
They appeal to the Indians’ interest, afford an opportunity for self 
expression, and, properly managed, will yield considerable revenue, 
much more than can be secured by encouraging them to duplicate 
the handiwork of the whites. Their designs can be readily adapted 
to articles for which the commercial demand is reasonably good. 
Persons who have interested themselves in this field uniformly 
teport that the demand for Indian art work of high quality mater- 
ially exceeds the supply, and that insofar as there is an over supply 
it consists of work of poor quality. A little intelligent cooperation 
and aid in marketing would doubtless tend rapidly to correct this 
difficulty. 

In recreation and in other community activities the existing 
activities of the Indians should be utilized as the starting point. 
That some of their dances and other activities have objectionable 
features is of course true. The same thing is true of the recreation 
and the community activities of almost any people. The object 
should be not to stamp out all the native things because a few of 
them have undesirable accompaniments but to seek to modify them 
gradually so that the objectionable features will ultimately dis- 
appear. The native activities can be supplemented by those activities 
borrowed from the whites that make a distinct appeal to the 
Indians, notably athletics, music, and sewing, and other close work 
demanding manual skill. The Indians themselves should have a 
large hand in the preparation of the program. 

The work for families and communities must be done by a well 
trained, well qualified personnel because to an exceptional degree 
its success turns on the quality of the workers employed. Mention 
has already been made of the personnel needed in these fields for 
the Division of Planning and Development. On the reservation five 
distinctive types of service must be rendered to families: (1) 
Health promotion, (2) adult education for home making, (3) pro- 
motion of economic efficiency, (4) treatment of personal maladjust- 
ments, and (5) community recreation. Through the Civil Service 
Commission eligible registers should be established for each of 
these five classes of positions so that specially qualified persons 
may be available for communities with outstanding problems of a 
specialized character. It will not generally be found necessary or 
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advisable even on large reservations to have a special employee for 
each type of service. On most reservations the present health situa- 
tion will require for some time to come, the entire time of the public 
health nurse. The other classes of duties will have to be combined 
and one well qualified employee will have to perform several of 
them. The exact division will have to be worked out by the 
specialists from the central office, working in conjunction with the 
local authorities. 

Maintenance of Order and Administration of Justice. The dif- 
ferences existing among the several jurisdictions with respect to 
such vital matters as the degree of economic and social advance- 
ment of the Indians, the homogeneity of the population, and their 
proximity to white civilization are so great that no specific act of 
Congress either conferring jurisdiction over the restricted Indians 
on state courts or providing a legal code and placing jurisdiction 
in the United States courts appears practicable. The law and the 
system of judicial administration to be effective must be specially 
adapted to the particular jurisdiction where they are to be applied, 
and they must be susceptible of change to meet changing conditions 
until the Indians are ready to merge into the general population 
and be subjected, like other inhabitants, to the ordinary national 
and state laws administered by United States and state courts exer- 
cising their normal jurisdictions. 

The questions of how far the Indians in a given jurisdiction 
have advanced, or of what body of law relating to domestic rela- 
tions and crimes and misdemeanors is best suited to their existing 
state of development and of what courts can best administer these 
laws, are too minute and too subject to change to warrant a recom- 
mendation that Congress attempt to legislate in detail for each 
jurisdiction. 

The situation is clearly one where the best results can be secured 
if Congress will delegate its legislative authority through a general 
act to an appropriate agency, giving that agency power to classify 
the several jurisdictions and to provide for each class so established 
an appropriate body of law and a suitable court system. The power 
should also be given to advance, from time to time, the classification 
of any jurisdiction and to modify either the law or the court 
organization insofar as they are made by the agency and not by 
state law or act of Congress. The actions of the agency with 
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respect to this authority should be given full publicity by suitable 
proclamation, orders, or regulations. 

The officer with final authority to promulgate the decisions should 
be either the Secretary of the Interior or the President of the 
United States. The detailed study and the recommendation should 
originate in the Indian Service. The perfecting of this system 
should be one of the major projects of the Division of Planning 
and Development. 

The details of this recommendation and the supporting argu- 
ments will be found in the section on legal aspects, pages 779 to 
787. 

Protection of the Property Rights of Indians. No evidence war- 
rants a conclusion that the government of the United States can at 
any time in the near future relinquish its guardianship over the 
property of restricted Indians, secured to the Indians by govern- 
ment action. The legal staff of the Indian Service charged with 
the duty of protecting Indian rights should be materially strength- 
ened and should be authorized to act more directly. The Service 
should have one high position for a general counsel or solicitor, 
who should be directly in charge of the legal work of the Service 
under the general direction of the Commissioner. It should have 
a number of either full or part time attorneys in the field, in close 
touch with the several jurisdictions, who may give prompt and 
energetic attention to matters involving Indian rights. Although 
the United States District Attorneys will doubtless have still to 
be generally responsible for the actual conduct of cases involving 
Indian rights, they should be assisted by these local attorneys of 
the Indian Service, who should be held primarily responsible for 
the full and detailed preparation of the case. 

In cases where the Indian is poor and unable to pay court costs 
and attorneys’ fees, he should be aided by these attorneys, and 
money should be made available to meet the costs. 

The attitude of the Indian Service as a whole, and especially of 
its legal department, should invariably be that its duty is to protect 
to the utmost the rights and interest of the Indians. Even if some 
of the officers believe that the Indian’s opponent has in some 
respects a meritorious case, the Service itself should be extremely 
slow in effecting any compromise. As a guardian or trustee its 
compromise should properly be acceptable to the court and subject 
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to its approval. It would seem, as an almost invariable rule, much 
safer to carry the litigation through and to let a duly constituted 
court make the decision rather than for the Service itself to com- 
promise without court action. 

The Settlement of Claims. The unsettled legal claims against the 
government should be settled at the earliest possible date. A special 
commission should be created to study those claims which have not 
yet been approved by Congress for submission to the Court of 
Claims. This commission should submit recommendations to the 
Secretary of the Interior so that those claims which are meritorious 
may be submitted to Congress with a draft of a suitable bill 
authorizing their settlement before the Court of Claims. 

The affairs of the restricted Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma require serious attention. It is specifically recom- 
mended that the period of restriction which under existing law will 
expire in 1931 be extended for at least ten or fifteen years. The 
duties and functions of the government probate attorneys among 
these Indians should be materially increased, and they should be 
made a strong organization for the protection of the rights and 
interests of these Indians. 

Citizenship. All Indians born in the United States are now citi- 
zens. The Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
citizenship is not incompatible with continued guardianship or 
special protective legislation for Indians. The soundness of this 
decision is not open to question. It is good law and sound economic 
and social policy. In handling property, most of the restricted 
Indians are still children. True friends of the Indians should urge 
retention of restrictions until the Indian is economically on his feet 
and able to support himself by his own efforts according to a mini- 
mum standard of health and decency in the presence of white 
civilization. 

Missionary Activities. The outstanding need in the field of mis- 
sionary activities among the Indians is codperation. Codperation 
is needed both in the relationships between the government and 
the missionaries and in the relationship among the churches and 
the missionaries themselves. Positive action looking toward im- 
provement, therefore, must take the direction of improving the 
mechanism through which codperation can be made effective. 
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In discussing the recommended Division of Planning and De- 
velopment in this summary it has been pointed out how it would 
provide a mechanism for codperation between the missionaries and 
the government. This subject is further discussed in the chapter 
on organization, pages 103, 139 to 140, and in the chapter on mis- 
sionary activities, pages 812 to 820. No attempt will be made here 
further to elaborate this subject of the operation of the Division 
of Planning and Development. 

It would seem as if the government might take one further step 
in providing a mechanism for codperation. A national advisory ~ 
council composed of representatives of each of the churches en- 
gaged in missionary work among the Indians would, it is believed, 
serve a valuable purpose. To it the government officers might refer 
for consideration and recommendation those major problems in the 
administration of Indian affairs which involve missionary activity. 
Thus the churches would get a clear, definite understanding of 
their problems from the standpoint of responsible government 
officers. Faced with concrete problems such a council might quickly 
see that a sound decision would be greatly facilitated if the churches 
themselves would alter certain of the facts in the case. The council 
would serve, too, as a clearing house for information. The recom- 
mendation is therefore made that the Secretary of the Interior 
communicate with the appropriate officers of the various church 
organizations to ascertain the feasibility of establishing such an 
advisory council. 

The churches should give special consideration to the serious 
problems arising from the isolation of their missionaries. These 
workers should be given fairly adequate support and normal human 
contacts, and they should be visited more frequently by repre- 
sentatives of the churches or boards. 

Unless funds are available satisfactorily to maintain all stations 
in operation, the question should be raised as to whether more 
effective results could not be secured through concentration of the 
resources on a smaller number of stations. 

The missionaries should consider carefully a material broadening 
of their program and an increase in the number and kinds of 
contacts with the Indians. Their best work has usually been in 
the field of education. For adult Indians their main offering has 
been church activities similar to those conducted in white com- 
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munities, and those activities apparently make little appeal to the 
Indians. The missionaries need to have a better understanding of 
the Indian point of view of the Indian’s religion and ethics, in order 
to start from what is good in them as a foundation. Too frequently, 
they have made the mistake of attempting to destroy the existing 
structure and to substitute something-else without apparently re- 
alizing that much in the old has its place in the new. 

The Economy of Efficiency. The survey staff appreciates that 
these recommendations designed to make the Indian Service an 
efficient educational organization to accelerate the progress of the 
Indians will involve a material increase in the present federal ap- 
propriations for the Indians. The appropriations for the fiscal year 
1928, including the $2,151,800 appropriated from tribal funds 
belonging to the Indians, total $14,991,485. The staff has not at- 
tempted to estimate in detail what will be required for outlays for 
new construction and for remodeling the existing plant, for higher 
salaries for existing positions, for new positions, for vastly im- 
proving the food supply for boarding school children and patients 
in hospitals and sanatoria, for furnishing noon meals to under- 
nourished children in day schools, and for effecting cooperative 
arrangements with state and local governments. Conceivably, for 
several years, the additional amount required will be almost as 
much as the present appropriations. 

In from five to ten years the heavy expenses for outlays to bring 
the plant and equipment of Indian Service institutions to a stand- 
ard comparable with that maintained by other national, state, and 
private institutions should materially decrease. From that time on, 
if the Service is brought to a high state of efficiency, a gradual but 
progressive reduction should be possible in the number of positions 
required as more and more Indians become self-supporting by their 
own efforts and as progress is made in getting the states and local 
governments to render the service necessary for Indians in return 
for taxes paid by the Indians. 

The fact must be remembered, however, that in some jurisdic- 
tions the Service is dealing with the first generation of Indians that 
has come in close contact with the white man. In some schools 
adult primary classes are found consisting of boys and girls in their 
teens who have never been to school before, who do not know how 
to read and write, and have to be taught English. They come from 
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homes which are primitive in the extreme. When they return their 
parents, or more probably their grandparents, may destroy the 
white man’s clothing that they wear and hold ceremonials to purge 
them of their contact with the white man. Even if the work with 
these Indians is highly efficient, it will take three generations to 
prepare them for modern life. These Indians are not ready for the 
schools and other agencies maintained by the states and local 
governments, nor are the states in which they live ready to receive 
them. With the most favorable developments it hardly seems 
probable that the national government can completely work out its 
Indian problem in less that from thirty to forty years, although its 
expenditures for this object should materially decline long before 
that if the work is well done. 

The belief is that it is a sound policy of national economy to 
make generous expenditures in the next few decades with the object 
of winding up the national administration of Indian affairs. The 
people of the United States have the opportunity, if they will, to 
write the closing chapters of the history of the relationship of the 
national government and the Indians. The early chapters contain 
little of which the country may be proud. It would be something of 
a national atonement to the Indians if the closing chapters should 
disclose the national government supplying the Indians with an 
Indian Service which would be a model for all governments con- 
cerned with the development and advancement of a retarded race. 


CHAPTER IT 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


A demand may reasonably be made that the survey staff pre- 
sent in exceedingly brief outline its recommendations for action, 
in the order in which it believes action should be taken by the 
administration. 

1. To improve the quantity, quality, and variety of diet available 
for Indian children in boarding schools, seek from Congress at the 
earliest possible moment an additional appropriation of one million 
dollars, to be immediately available. 

2. For the directing, developmental, and planning work of the 
Service, seek from Congress at the earliest possible moment, to be 
immediately available, appropriations for the following purposes: 


a. The establishment of the recommended Division of Plan- 
ning and Development, $250,000. 

b. The employment of six medical specialists to aid the direc- 
tor of medical work and for their necessary expenses, $50,000. 

c. The employment of a senior personnel officer and an assis- 
tant personnel officer and for their necessary expenses, $15,000. 

d. The employment of a senior statistician and of statistical 
clerks and for the purchase of statistical equipment, $20,000. 


3. For the general improvement of the Indian Service, seek from 
Congress for the next fiscal year an emergency lump sum appro- 
priation of $5,000,000, to be available for: 


a. Classification and salary standardization of existing posi- 
tions in the Indian Service according to the Classification Act 
of 1923, such classification and salary standardization to be 
subject to the approval of the Federal Personnel Classification 
Board and to be based on the duties and qualifications which 
will be required to bring the positions up to a reasonable 
standard. This subject will be explained at some length in a 
subsequent paragraph. 
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b. The creation of new positions in the fields of health, 
economic advancement, education, and social development at 
salaries to be fixed according to the new Indian Service classi- 
fication, as approved by the Federal Personnel Classification 
Board. 

c. Bringing institutions already authorized by law which 
are to be kept as permanent to a reasonable standard with 
respect to state of repair and equipment. 

d. Establishing public health clinics. 

e. Adding additional grades to existing Indian day schools, 
opening new day schools and providing school transportation 
for day school pupils, with a provision that not to exceed 
$300,000 may be spent for necessary construction. The object 
should be to provide for children not now in school and to 
reduce the present overcrowding in boarding schools by making 
provision for children to attend school in the neighborhood 
of their homes. 

f. Hiring additional labor force at the boarding schools to 
reduce the amount of purely productive labor required of 
Indian children, with the provision that not more than $200,000 
may be expended for the purchase of labor-saving machinery. 


The classification and salary standardization of existing positions 
requires further explanation. The basis for the classification should 
be what the duties of the position will be when the Service has been 
brought to a reasonably high standard and what qualifications will 
be required for the efficient performance of those duties. The 
classification should not be based on the duties and qualifications 
of existing incumbents in those cases where the present incumbents 
are deficient in training and experience and hence cannot perform 
efficiently the duties which should be attached to the position for 
good administration. Such positions should be classified according 
to what they should be. The present incumbents who do not possess 
the qualifications for the positions as thus classified should be 
treated as temporaries, holding the positions only until they can be 
replaced with qualified employees. Since they are not qualified to 
occupy the positions permanently, they should not be given the 
salaries of qualified incumbents. So long as the position is occupied 
by a sub-standard temporary employee, the salary should be that 
which the temporary occupant has been receiving. As soon as a 
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qualified employee is appointed to the position, the salary should 
be advanced to the standard range as determined by the new 
classification and the salary schedules of the Classification Act 
of 1923. 

Every possible consideration, consistent with efficient service, 
should be shown those present. employees who cannot at once 
qualify under the new standards. In many instances they can be 
transferred to other positions for which they are qualified. In 
some instances they can be given leave of absence so that they can 
make up their deficiencies. If it seems probable that they can make 
up these deficiencies in a reasonable time, they might well be 
regarded as probationary employees whose permanent retention 
depends on meeting the requirements within such reasonable time. 
Due consideration should be given to the value of practical training 
and experience, but the ultimate test must be their ability efficiently 
to perform the full duties of the position. The necessary reorgani- 
zation of personnel would be greatly facilitated, if the retirement 
law could be so amended that present employees of sixty years of 
age or over could be immediately retired if they are not qualified 
for the positions as reclassified. 

4. Take up with the United States Civil Service Commission the 
matter of securing promptly an adequate supply of properly quali- 
fied employees for the positions as reclassified with the new salaries. 
Eligible registers of persons possessed of the new entrance require- 
ments should be established for: (a) Doctors, (b) dentists, 
(c) public health nurses, (d) graduate general nurses, (e) dental 
hygienists, (f) agricultural demonstration workers, (g) employ- 
ment agents, (h) home demonstration workers, (i) social case 
workers, (j) recreation workers, (k) school teachers, (1) school 
supervisors, (m) industrial teachers of various types, (n) director 
of boys’ activities in boarding schools, and (0) director of girls’ 
activities in boarding schools. 

Insofar as it proves necessary to fill positions in the Division of 
Planning and Development by appointments from outside the fed- 
eral service, the Civil Service Commission should be urged to give 
the widest possible publicity to the announcement for the exami- 
nation so that the competition may be general. 

This immediate program will give the Indian Service the much 
needed planning and directing force and will enable it to make 
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marked headway in the next eighteen months in correcting the out- 
standing defects. It should then be in a position to make concrete 
specific recommendations to Congress for further development. 
Further additional appropriations will be required and should be 
expected each year for about five years. 

In establishing new services Congress has frequently recognized 
the necessity for granting a lump sum appropriation because of 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of prescribing in detail exactly 
how the the money shall be expended. The situation in the Indian 
Service is in many ways similar. An emergency exists. Meeting of 
the emergency will be materially delayed unless Congress will give 
to the administration the resources to make the major initial steps 
for its correction without requiring minute plans and specifications. 
To get minute plans and specifications, will require a much larger 
force, both in the Washington office and in the field, than the Service 
now possesses. The recommendations here made are designed to 
permit marked advancement along the obvious lines and to furnish 
to the Bureau of the Budget and to Congress well designed plans 
and adequate supporting data for further development. 


CHAPTER III 
FOREWORD TO THE DETAILED REPORT 


Origin of the Survey. In the spring of 1926, Dr. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior, initiated a series of informal conferences 
between representatives of the Department of the Interior and 
representatives of the Institute for Government Research regard- 
ing the possibility of having the Institute undertake an independent 
survey of Indian affairs, embracing particularly the educational, 
industrial, social, and medical activities maintained among the In- 
dians, their property rights, and their general economic condition. 

These informal conferences promptly disclosed a complete agree- 
ment regarding the desirability of having such a survey made by 
an impartial group of specialists in the fields of health, education, 
agriculture, economics, family life, and law, working under the 
auspices of an agency like the Institute, entirely free from govern- 
mental support and control. A common understanding was also 
readily arrived at regarding the broad general methods which should 
be followed in making such a survey. The Secretary of the Interior 
emphasized the importance of having the work done promptly, once 
it was undertaken, so that the results might be quickly available 
for administrative action. He suggested the desirability of having 
it completed in six months. The representatives of the Institute, 
on the other hand, were impressed by the variety of the problems 
presented and the great distances to be covered in absolutely essen- 
tial field work. Their initial view was that approximately two years 
would be required. It was then pointed out that a report submitted 
in two years might come in too late in the administration of the 
Secretary to be of any real value to him. As the Institute was more 
concerned with the production of a report that might be adequate 
and sound for administrative purposes than with preparing possibly 
a more finished one which might prove only of academic interest, 
because of the time spent in its preparation, it agreed so to plan 
and conduct its work that a report might be submitted approxi- 
mately a year after field work should be started. 
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The Institute made it clear to the Secretary that the only member 
of the permanent staff of the Institute who could be detailed to the 
survey was Mr. Lewis Meriam, who would be placed in charge of 
the project as technical director. The other specialists would have 
to be secured temporarily for this particular undertaking. The 
Institute at that time was not prepared to submit to the Depart- 
ment the names of the persons whom it would appoint to the survey 
staff, as it could not make such sélections until the project had 
been agreed upon and funds for its prosecution had been secured. 
It did, however, describe the type of personnel it would endeavor 
to secure; persons highly qualified as specialists in their respective 
fields, scientific in their approach, not sensationalists, and free from 
preconceived views and opinions that would interfere with their 
impartiality and fairness in gathering and interpreting the facts. 
It was recognized that to get this impartiality and fairness it would 
often be necessary to select persons who had not previously made 
any special study of Indians and Indian affairs. The Secretary 
was further assured that, although the Institute for Government 
Research would make the selections for appointment to the staff, 
it would discuss with the proper officers of the Interior Department 
the training, experience, and personal qualifications of the persons 
considered for special employment so that it might be sure that 
these officers were reasonably satisfied at the outset. The Institute 
had no desire to appoint anyone whose work would be discounted 
from the beginning by officers of the Department or by public 
spirited citizens interested in the problems considered. Its object 
would be not to have different sides represented on its staff but 
to select persons qualified as specialists who had not previously 
taken sides. 

On June 12, 1926, the Secretary of the Interior sent the following 
letter to the Director of the Institute for Government Research: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WASHINGTON 
June 12, 1926. 
Dr. W. F. Willoughby, 26 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 
My pveAR Dr. WILLOUGHBY : 
Referring to your letter of May 26 in reply to mine of May 21, 
I am pleased to note that we are in substantial agreement regard- 
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ing the nature of the survey of Indian affairs and the general 
procedure which should be followed in conducting it. It should 
embrace the educational, industrial, social and medical activities 
maintained among the Indians, their property rights and their gen- 
eral economic conditions. It should be conducted by persons selected 
because of their impartiality and special qualifications who will 
command the confidence of those concerned, the government offi- 
cials, the Indians and the general public. The correspondence with 
you and my knowledge of the Institute for Government Research 
convince me that the Institute is specially well qualified to conduct 
such a survey in a thoroughly impartial and scientific spirit with 
the object of making the result of its work a constructive contribu- 
tion in this difficult field of government administration. I wish, 
therefore, formally to request that the Institute for Government 
Research undertake a comprehensive survey and to assure you, if 
you can undertake it, of the full cooperation of the Department of 
the Interior. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Huserr Work, Secretary. 


The Survey Privately Financed Through the Institute. Upon 
receipt of this letter the Institute agreed at once to take steps to 
see if it could raise the funds necessary for this special project, as 
its regular funds were appropriated for other activities already 
under way. It secured very promptly a small special gift to enable 
it to carry on the preliminary planning of the project. By the first 
of October pledges had been received guaranteeing to the Institute 
the entire amount which it believed would be required. All the 
money came from private sources. The Institute is entirely sup- 
ported from private funds and receives no contributions or grants 
from the government. All expenses of the survey were met from 
the special funds of the Institute, except that the government con- 
tributed to the project indirectly in two ways. It generally fur- 
nished members of the survey staff with local transportation about 
the schools and reservations, and where guest rooms or other lodg- 
ings were available the members of the survey staff were permitted 
to use them without charge or with a very nominal charge for care 
and cleaning. When staff members were accorded the privileges of 
the employees’ mess at a school or reservation, they paid the stand- 
ard price for meals. 
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The Survey Staff. The Institute during the summer had been 
making its tentative selections for its special technical staff. This 
staff was made up as follows: 


Technical director: Lewis Meriam, a member of the perma- 
- nent staff of the Institute for Government Research. 

Specialist in legal aspects of Indian problems: Ray A. 
Brown, Assistant Professor of Law, University of Wisconsin. 

Indian adviser: Henry Roe Cloud, President of the Ameri- 
can Indian Institute, Wichita, Kansas. 

Specialist in economic conditions: Edward Everett Dale, 
Head of the department of history of the University of Okla- 
homa, specialist in the economic history of the West. 

Specialist to study conditions of Indian migrants to urban 
communities: Miss Emma Duke. 

Specialist in health: Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, on appoint- 
ment, Medical Field Secretary of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, now Director, Bureau of Tuberculosis Control, 
New Haven Department of Health. 

Specialist in existing material relating to Indians: Fayette 
Avery McKenzie, Professor of Sociology and Dean of Men, 
Juniata College. 

Specialist in family life and activities of women: Miss 
Mary Louise Mark, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University. 

Specialist in education: W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of 
Education, Swarthmore College. 

Specialist in agriculture: William J. Spillman, Agricultural 
Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


For the use of persons who desire to know in detail the training 
and experience of the specialists that led to their selection, a state- 
ment of the essential facts regarding each of them is given at the 
end of the present foreword (pages 79 to 85). 

In addition to the technical staff the survey has been assisted by 
a corps of clerks and research assistants. Mr. R. B. Stambaugh 
served as executive field clerk. Special mention should be made of 
the statistical clerks under the direction of Mrs. Ada T. Briggs, 
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who have been continuously employed since the organization of 
the survey, compiling existing statistical material and other data 
from the files of the Indian Office. 

In every instance the persons appointed were selected by the In- 
stitute for Government Research upon its own motion without sug- 
gestion either from the Indian Office or the Department of the 
Interior. In no case was any objection raised by any officers of the 
Department to any of the names submitted by the Institute.’ 


The Area Covered. The selection of the special staff was of 
course the first administrative problem that confronted the Insti- 
tute. The second was how effectively to cover the Indian country 
and to prepare a report within the time limit of approximately one 
year from the beginning of the field work, 


1The question of whether several years of service in the Indian Office and 
on an Indian reservation should be considered as a barrier to appointment 
was discussed informally with one officer of the Indian Service. It was 
agreed that such a selection would be inadvisable. If a person who had 
been long in the Service made findings favorable to it, he would be open 
to the charge of undue friendliness and if he made adverse reports, he might 
be alleged to be actuated by personal motives. A member of the board of 
trustees of one of the Indian associations took the same view, and felt it 
would be unwise even to select as executive field clerk one who had been 
employed in the Department, despite the fact that such a previous knowledge 
of the reservations and transportation arrangements would be invaluable to 
the survey. The Institute made it a rule not to select employees or former 
employees of the Indian Service; but Dr. F. A. McKenzie’s year as teacher 
at the Wind River School in Wyoming in 1903-04, when he was gathering 
material for his doctor’s thesis, was not regarded as a barrier. Similarly, 
in seeking a lawyer the Institute took the position that it would be unwise to 
select a person who had been actively engaged in Indian cases either before 
the courts, the Department, or Congress. Although such a lawyer would have 
brought valuable knowledge of Indian law and procedure, he would be open 
to a charge of bias. It seemed preferable to turn to the law schools for 
recommendations. Mr. Ray A. Brown was suggested independently, by both 
Dean Pound and Professor Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School. 

Henry Roe Cloud was mentioned among the outstanding representative 
Indians by all who were consulted on this appointment. His name was used 
from the very beginning of the informal conferences with the government 
officials as the type of Indian the Institute would seek as Indian adviser, 
if it should be decided, as it ultimately was, to have a single Indian adviser 
for the entire work of the survey. 

The Institute was extremely fortunate in being able to secure the services 
of Mr. Cloud and is under deep obligation to the Board of Trustees of the 
American Indian Institute for releasing him for the year from his duties 
at his school. 
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The Institute had before it the statistical tables in the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs showing the number 
of Indians in the United States and their distribution. It was ex- 
tremely fortunate, too, in the fact that Dr. Laurence F. Schmecke- 
bier, of the permanent staff of the Institute, already had nearing 
completion a descriptive monograph on the Office of Indian A ffairs, 
covering its history, activities, organization, plant, basic law, and 
finances, one of the series of service monographs being prepared 
by the Institute for each of the important units of the government 
service.” Dr. Schmeckebier, an experienced statistician, had com- 
piled for this monograph a great body of statistical data which was 
available for the use of the survey staff. For this monograph a 
bibliography had already been prepared. The bibliographer of the 
Institute, Mrs. Sophy H. Powell, therefore, was already prepared 
promptly to gather for the survey staff an effective working library. 

According to the statistics in the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, which in part are compiled by the Office of Indian 
Affairs and in part are taken from the report of the Census Bu- 
reau, the Indian population numbers approximately 325,000, ex- 
cluding the Freedmen and the inter-married whites of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, with both of which non-Indian groups the Ser- 
vice had something to do. If they are included the number approxi- 
mates 350,000. 

In this figure of 350,000 are included 101,506 of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, of which 75,519 are Indians by blood, 23,405 Freed- 
men, and 2582 inter-married whites. Among the 75,519 Indians by 
blood are many who have so small an admixture of Indian blood 
and who are so far advanced in their social and economic status 
that they do not enter into the real Indian problem. The figures 


2 This monograph is now published as “The Office of Indian Affairs,” 
591 pp., Service Monograph No. 48, Institute for Government Research. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. It is purely descriptive in character and is based 
on a study of the documentary material and the general literature. This 
monograph, with the present survey report, gives a fairly complete study of 
the Indian Service. 

2The Indian Service compiles figures only for the states in which it 
operates. For other states it accepts census figures. For Indian Service states 
there is a discrepancy between the Indian Office and the Census Bureau 
figures. For the figures of the two organizations by states and for a discussion 
of the discrepancy see Schmeckebier, Office of Indian Affairs, pp. 310-12. 
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for the Five Civilized Tribes, too, may be very far from showing 
the present number, as they are those of the present roll made in 
1907. Exclusive of the Five Civilized Tribes, the number of In- 
dians is about 250,000. 

Every state in the Union has some Indians, but in most of the 
eastern states the numbers are:small. According to the report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1926, twenty-three states 
each had one thousand or more. Arranged in the descending order, 
according to number of Indians, these twenty-three were: 


Oklahonale eee eevee T2018 72 Pe OTETON UAT. Hiner ree eeioe 6,662 
IN TIZ ONG es besisins ae secrete sree MAT 20 Nevada sata celcetine cee 5,692 
SouthmWakotamernta seer er 2407 Ole NG WanlO bie emesis 5,342 
INewrMexicOn:caccpecmen ate 22 CDT alum rroe sor ican a ere 3,959 
Galrorniiaee nti toc. ONL SNIGNRGIED ae Gckoucasuace aud 2,639 
Minnesota mureienierdeinton & TA, S10) LEXASY Seis w ca ees oe crneteens 2,110 
IMontatlas nach err tie 13\273) »WViyOminee waste seer net ee 1,809 
Washing tong teereecnaaneete 2 AB Oe ULtahi eyset cen ee eee ea 1,584 
INorthe Catolinameee meer re TZ 1OLsMuWanSasarenasccrert one eee 1,527 
INGrthsDakotageeancter tier TOULOE auIMNISSISSIpDpimlee mera. eek 1,200 
WWAISCONS flee tet ay rarer: SOSOmmmlsoutsianaie mere ene 1,066 
IMDM So onkswoocodsoanc 7,610 


The Indian Service does not operate in Texas and Louisiana and 
is only nominally in charge of the Indians in New York. Of the 
Indians in North Carolina 2833 are under the supervision of the 
Indian Service and 9358 are scattered throughout the state; of 
those in Michigan 1193 are under the Indian Service and 6417 are 
scattered. In three states the Indian population under the Indian 
Service is less than 1000, namely, Colorado 790, Florida 460, and 
Iowa 374, although in Colorado the total number of Indians accord- 
ing to the Census figure for 1920 is over 1000. 

Study of such figures quickly disclosed that it would be imprac- 
ticable in a year’s time to have the entire survey staff visit each 
jurisdiction and make a thorough first-hand investigation. Exami- 
nation of existing material and interviews with persons familiar 
with the Indian situation disclosed that conditions in the various 
jurisdictions were very different, and that it would be impossible 
to study a few and generalize from them to the remainder, a fact 


“The 120,487 figure for Oklahoma is made up as follows: Indians other 
than those of Five Civilized Tribes, 18,981 ; Five Civilized Tribes Indians by 
blood, 75,519, Intermarried whites, 2582 and Freedmen, 23,405. 
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which was fully borne out by the subsequent work of the survey. 
The practicable course appeared to be to lay out an itinerary with 
due regard to geography and climate in such a way that most of 
the larger and hence more important jurisdictions could be visited 
by most of the survey staff, and insofar as practicable to send one 
or two members of the party on brief inspectional trips to smaller 
jurisdictions within reach from the main itinerary. Thus, although 
the staff as a whole had a more or less common itinerary, there 
were many individual departures from it. The departures were to 
a considerable extent governed by the relative importance of differ- 
ent phases of the problem in various sections. The specialist in 
the field of health modified the general itinerary to enable him to 
see most of the important health activities of the Service, Like- 
wise, the specialist on education arranged to see most of the larger 
government schools. The specialist in agriculture had to make 
many departures from the general itinerary because of weather 
conditions. The legal specialist found relatively less to do in the 
field and more to do in Washington than did the others and gov- 
erned his time accordingly. 

The specialist studying the condition of migrated Indians worked 
generally apart from the rest of the staff. She secured such leads 
as were available from Indian schools and reservations and went 
to a number of centers where Indians were known to live. She 
visited their homes and secured case histories and also visited their 
places of employment, schools their children attended, and social 
and civic agencies which touched their lives. 

What was covered is summarized in the following tabular state- 
ment, which lists the jurisdictions in the stub and gives the names 
of the members of the survey staff in the heading. The numeral 
one under the name of a staff member and opposite the name of a 
jurisdiction shows that the staff member named visited the juris- 
diction indicated. The first column shows the population of the 
jurisdiction and the second column the total number of members 
of the staff who visited the jurisdiction. A statement of the juris- 
dictions not visited follows the table. 
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Table showing visits of the Survey Statf 
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Jurisdictions not visited are as follows: In Arizona, Camp Verde 
418 and Kaibab 94; in Michigan, Mackinac 1193 ; in Nevada, Moapa 
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River 192 and Western Shoshone 680; in North Carolina, Eastern 
Cherokees 2833 ; in North Dakota, Standing Rock 3626, and Turtle 
Mountain 4202; in Oklahoma, Cantonment, 724; in South Dakota, 
Crow Creek 924, and Lower Brule 595; in Wisconsin, Hayward 
1365, Lac du Flambeau 839, Laona 875, and La Pointe 1731. 

The time spent by any one person at any one place was of course 
limited. Only in exceptional instances did it exceed three or four 
days. The several specialists, however, had more or less separate 
and distinct fields to which they mainly devoted themselves, and 
thus a great deal could be covered in any one jurisdiction even if 
the time spent there was short. A three-day visit from all ten of 
the staff was much more than the equivalent of thirty days’ work 
by one person, because each individual was a specialist in his par- 
ticular field, and brought to the problems the years of experience 
in that field. Then, too, despite the differences in jurisdictions, much 
was common to all, especially as it related to matters of administra- 
tion of more or less standardized activities. Thus the evidence was 
often cumulative. The outstanding illustration of this similarity is 
perhaps the uniform course of study in government Indian schools, 
though much else about the schools was almost equally so. Civil 
Service standards and practices have been fairly uniform so that 
conditions with respect to personnel tended to repeat themselves. 
The conditions with respect to accounting, purchases, supplies, and 
so forth, are other illustrations. Fairly early in the work it became 
possible in many fields to note quickly general conformity and to 
look mainly for differences. 


The Methods of the Survey. Several persons interested in Indian 
affairs have expressed a desire for information regarding the 
methods followed by the survey staff. It seems advisable therefore 
in this foreword to attempt to give a brief statement of the methods 
pursued. 

Study of Existing Material. Before the survey staff visited a 
jurisdiction the effort was made to have compiled from the records 
of the Indian Office the available statistics relating to the major 
subjects of interest for that jurisdiction. For the first jurisdictions 
visited Dr. Dale had found it practicable, while in Washington, to 
examine the narrative reports of the superintendents for the past 
several years, and the reports of the Board of Indian Commis- 
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sioners, and to prepare from them summaries of their statements 
of existing conditions and needs which were studied by the mem- 
bers of the staff before visiting the jurisdictions. For the juris- 
dictions visited later, it was not practicable to take his time from 
field work for this task. Through the courtesy of the Indian Office 
and the Board of Indian Commissioners, however, duplicates of 
reports asked for were kindly forwarded to the survey staff while 
in the field so that they could be studied prior to the visit. For 
the Five Civilized Tribes the survey had the advantage of a special 
memorandum prepared for it from existing reports by Dr. L. F. 
Schmeckebier of the regular staff of the Institute. Each member 
of the staff had also a set of documents regarding the Service as 
a whole, furnished by the Indian Office, and the executive clerk 
carried a small library, including recent congressional hearings and 
certain of the reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Conferences with Superintendents. Upon arrival at a jurisdiction 
the first step was generally to hold an informal staff conference with 
the superintendent and such of his assistants as he called in. These 
conferences generally began with a general discussion of conditions 
on the reservation. The object was primarily to get the views and 
opinions of the superintendent himself. Some superintendents took 
the lead and presented fully and freely a comprehensive general 
statement. Others waited for specific questions from the survey 
staff and confined their answers fairly closely to the questions asked. 
These differences were due primarily to differences in temperament, 
for almost all the superintendents apparently welcomed the visits 
and sought to give the staff all the information desired and to 
furnish them with all facilities for studying the situation. 

After discussing the general situation with the superintendent 
each member of the staff took up with him the question as to the 
most practicable means of seeing those activities that lay in his 
particular field. At the schools this problem was generally simple 
enough because everything was close at hand, the different staff 
members could say fairly precisely what they wished to see and all 
could be arranged in a few minutes. On reservations the problem 
was very different, complicated as it was by the factors of distance, 
road conditions, means of transportation, and sometimes lodgings 
at the far end of the trip. An outstanding illustration was at San 
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Carlos, Arizona, where the members of the survey staff were not 
only tremendously interested in Superintendent Kitch’s description 
of his work with the tribal herd and the Indian cattle, but expressed 
the keen desire that Dr. Dale, the cattleman of the survey and 
Mr. Meriam should actually see the activities. Superintendent 
Kitch explained the difficulties, such.as distance, mountain roads, 
early start and late return. He expressed the view that the trip 
would be too rough an experience. For a few moments it seemed 
somewhat doubtful whether he wanted the two members of the 
staff to make the trip, but as they continued to insist his real 
attitude became apparent. He was really extremely anxious for 
his work to be seen, but he did not wish to assume the responsibility 
for the decision. He promptly arranged not only to have his chief 
stockman go but to go himself, thus providing two cars in case of an 
accident to one. Mr. Hunter, assistant district superintendent for 
the district, was present and arranged to go too. Such a trip, lasting 
from early morning to late at night, afforded the opportunity not 
only for seeing the cattle and the activities in| connection with them 
but also for full, free, and uninterrupted discussions with the 
superintendent, the assistant district superintendent, and the chief 
live-stock man and some chance to visit the cowboy in immediate 
charge of the herd at Ashe Flat. 

In a general way that illustration typifies the arrangements made. 
Each member of the survey staff would indicate the particular 
activities he or she wished to see first hand and the superintendent 
would arrange that he be taken to see them, usually by the persons 
on the reservations most intimately concerned with that particular 
brand of work. Many superintendents themselves accompanied 
some one of the party. Others took a somewhat different attitude 
and preferred not themselves to accompany any of the groups. 

Examining and Checking Statistics. The specialist on existing 
information generally went to the office where he checked and veri- 
fied the statistics secured from the Washington Office and discussed 
problems in general with the chief clerk and others in the office. 

Examining Health Activities. The specialist on health would 
meet the doctors and the nurses and would visit the hospitals, 
sanatoria, clinics, and other medical activities. Often he would 
accompany the doctors in their visits to the homes, and he would see 
and examine patients, both in the homes and in the institutions. In 
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some instances he checked up on the diagnosis of tuberculosis, he 
watched examinations, treatment, and operations for trachoma, and 
examined cases previously operated, and he was present at clinics 
for venereal disease. At all jurisdictions visited he inquired into 
the matter of records of work done and into the accuracy and 
completeness of mortality and morbidity statistics. At schools he 
not only inquired into the strictly medical work but also inspected 
the dormitories, the kitchen and dining room, and the dairy herd, 
and gave special consideration to the diet and the preparation of the 
food. At most of the meals served at the schools during the visit 
of the survey staff, some member of the party was present despite 
the early breakfast hour. 

Visiting Schools. The specialist on education devoted himself 
primarily to visiting non-reservation boarding schools, reservation 
boarding schools, day schools, and public schools having Indian 
children. His contacts were primarily with superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, and day school inspectors, and with the Indian 
children in the class rooms. He also visited Indian homes and at- 
tended Indian councils to get first hand impressions of the school 
problems from the Indian point of view. 

Visiting Farms. The specialist in agriculture sought out primarily 
the school and the agency farmers. At the schools it was generally a 
simple matter to visit the farms, the dairy barns, the horse barns, the 
hog pens, and the poultry houses and to attend the class room work 
in agricultural education. On the reservations the problem was to get 
out on the Indian farms to visit the Indian farmers in their homes, 
to inspect their fields, stock, barns, and equipment, and io discuss 
agriculture with them. Often this meant days of riding about the 
reservation, generally with the local farmer as a companion. The 
superintendents and the farmers were invariably told that the desire 
was to see not the best or the worst but a fair sample; some good, 
some bad, but perhaps more just average. The most practicable 
general procedure was to take a given route and to visit all along the 
way who were found at home. Sometimes unquestionably superin- 
tendents and farmers were eager to show the best, and equally 
unquestionably others were anxious to show the worst, but in gen- 
eral they caught the spirit of the survey and visited farms as they 
came. Occasionally special trips were made to see someone who was 
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an outstanding success or someone who was an equally outstanding 
failure. 

Visiting Homes and Schools to Observe Work with Girls and 
Family Life. The specialist in family life and the activities of 
women had a most varied and difficult assignment. At the schools 
she was primarily concerned with the work done by and for girls. 
This embraced not only the formal education given them in aca- 
demic subjects, in domestic arts and science, and in training for 
definite occupations, such as teaching, nursing, and clerical work, 
but also their industrial work in the school and that most difficult 
and intangible subject, the effect of the school upon them and their 
relationship to the white persons with whom they came in close 
contact, especially teachers and matrons. She had to consider not 
only what they were formally taught but also what they got in- 
directly as training for the life which was ahead of them. She had 
to visit and talk with the teachers and matrons, attend class rooms, 
spend sometime in the domestic science and arts classes, study the 
production work in cooking and sewing, inspect the girls’ living 
quarters and determine the conditions under which they live and 
especially the discipline, leadership, and recreation, and wherever 
possible to talk with the Indian girls themselves and with Indian 
women employed in the school or living at or near it. On the reser- 
vation her problem was to talk with the field matrons, field nurses, 
farmers, superintendents, and others to learn what was being done 
for women, girls, and families, to visit as many families as possible 
and to talk with Indian women and girls in their own homes to get 
their point of view and to see for herself the conditions under which 
they lived. So many comments had been made regarding the diffi- 
culties of interviewing Indian women and getting them to talk, that 
the members of the survey staff were much surprised at the quiet 
cordiality and friendliness with which they were received by the 
Indian mothers. Kipling’s observation that the Colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady are sisters under the skin is of wider application ; 
it extends across lines of race. Miss Mark has had wide experi- 
ence in interviewing different classes of women, the poor of urban 
communities, immigrants, negroes, and native mountain whites in 
the Appalachian hills; and she found the Indian women, if any- 
thing, more approachable if allowance is made for the difficulties 
of language. Possibly the greatest difficulty encountered was in 
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ascertaining the number living in the household and their rela- 
tionship. The families often have not only three generations, but 
also friends and relatives ; and the Indians apparently do not think 
of relationship in such precise terms as the whites use. Here again 
the effort was to see the best and the worst, but mostly the average. 

A word should be said regarding the almost hungry eagerness 
with which this woman from the outside was seized upon by the 
woman employees of the more isolated schools and reservations. 
In part it may have been due to the fact that she was generally the 
only woman in the visiting group, but it is also true that since most 
of the administrative officers and inspectors from Washington are 
men and the reservations are rarely visited by women interested 
particularly in the problems of women, women employees naturally 
feel that a woman’s viewpoint on many important matters is not 
given due consideration. 

W ork to Determine General Economic Conditions. The specialist 
in general economic conditions had likewise a subject of great 
diversity. At the boarding schools he paid particular attention to 
the prevocational and vocational industrial work and to the purely 
productive work of maintaining the institution. On the reservations 
his main work was to look into the chief economic resources and to 
visit the various economic activities in company with those who 
were primarily responsible for them. In the cattle country, as has 
been pointed out, this meant going out to see the cattle with the 
cattle man. In the timber country it meant visits to the lumbering 
operations and the mills with foresters and mill men; in the oil 
country, visits to the oil fields and work in the office studying the 
methods of leasing and control. Where irrigation and water 
development have been undertaken these systems were generally 
gone over. Many family visits were made by Dr. Dale to get by 
original observation a general understanding of the economic con- 
ditions of the people. 

The Work of the Legal Specialist. The legal specialist had little 
or no work at the schools. He visited several reservations to get a 
general background for his studies, especially with respect to the 
Indian courts, jurisdiction over criminal offenses and marriage and 
divorce, and Indian claims; and then concentrated on a relatively 
small number of special problems, notably the Pueblo Land Board, 
the legal affairs of the Osages and of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
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the water rights of the Pimas and of the Flathead Indians, and so 
on. So much of the material for the study of his problems was 
located at the Washington office that he returned there before the 
others, leaving to them the gathering of what more or less frag- 
mentary data could be secured regarding Indian courts, marriage 
and divorce, and criminal jurisdiction. From time to time specific 
legal questions were referred to him by other members of the staff. 
Individual legal claims and individual tribal claims and tangles were 
often presented, almost any one of which might take months of 
study for an intelligent comprehension or court presentation. Ob- 
viously one lawyer on a survey staff could not assemble the material 
necessary for a full understanding of any of these. The problem 
was not one of understanding each individual claim, but of ascer- 
taining or constructing a practical legal device designed to receive 
and quiet all peculiarly Indian claims within a comparatively brief 
period of years. 

The Work of the Indian Adviser. The Indian adviser not only 
interpreted the survey to the Indians and the Indian to the survey, 
he participated actively in every field of endeavor. Himself the 
founder and head of an accredited high school for Indian boys, he 
was deeply interested in the schools. On the reservations he was 
particularly valuable in visiting homes. His particular achievement, 
however, was in establishing contact with the Indians. In all 
announcements of the arrival of the survey staff at a jurisdiction 
the fact was featured that the staff included one Indian. What is 
commonly termed the Indian “ grape vine telegraph ” also worked. 
Added to these aids was the fact that Mr. Cloud has a wide 
acquaintanceship among the Indians of the United States and has 
been active for years in constructive work in their behalf. The 
result was the one hoped for, namely, that the Indians would come 
to him. Thus conferences with Indians and Indian councils became 
a regular part of the work of the survey. 

Indian Councils. Whenever any group of Indians expressed a 
desire to hold council with representatives of the survey staff, their 
wishes were met. At times the entire staff present in the jurisdic- 
tion sat in these councils. When this practice too seriously inter- 
fered with other activities, only a part of the group would sit. The 
ordinary practice was for the director of the survey or someone 
acting for him to make a brief statement of the origin and purposes 
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of the survey and to invite the Indians to present any matters that 
they desired to bring to its attention. The Indians’ representatives 
would then come forward in turn with due formality and speak, 
generally without any interruptions or questions from members of 
the staff. Members of the staff made careful, but generally not 
complete verbatim notes. Ordinarily the Indians spoke in their 
native tongue and their remarks were interpreted. Younger Indians 
who themselves spoke good English, used the Indian tongue out of 
respect for the older Indians, sometimes themselves interpreting 
their own remarks. Often the Indian chief as presiding officer 
formally requested that all Indians use the native language so that 
each Indian might understand what was said. In several cases 
where the Indians offered no objections government employees 
were present and in certain instances the Indians expressed a pref- 
erence to have them present. Wherever the Indians expressed any 
objection to having government officers present, they were either 
not invited or if they happened to be present, they good naturedly 
withdrew. At times the Indians wished to express themselves with 
considerable positiveness with respect to certain government em- 
ployees. Curiously in one instance in which the superintendent 
was tactfully requested to withdraw by a motion from one of the 
Indians that the council go into executive session with the survey 
staff, nothing was presented in any way that reflected on the super- 
intendent or the other employees and the meeting was characterized 
by the high general level of the discussion and the freedom from 
petty and personal complaints. Later when certain fact material 
was desired, the Indians themselves suggested that the government 
men be requested to participate in the discussion. 

At the close of these councils, as at the beginning, the spokesman 
for the survey would endeavor to make it clear that members of 
the survey staff were not government officers, that they had no 
power to take any administrative action, that their sole function was 
to investigate and report to the Secretary of the Interior. Occa- 
sionally an Indian would come up and ask that every word of the 
speeches would be personally transmitted to the Secretary, a request 
with which it is of course impossible to comply. 

The survey made no effort to verify and substantiate every com- 
plaint and grievance which was presented or to consider the merits 
of every claim regarding boundaries and treaty rights that was 
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brought forward. To have done so would have required far more 
than ten persons for one year and would have taken the staff far 
beyond the scope of the present undertaking, but everything that 
was said was given careful consideration as indicative of at least 
one Indian point of view. Much of what was said was of course 
verified and confirmed by other work which the survey had done, 
notably with respect to matters of health, education, economic con- 
ditions, and encroachment upon Indian rights. 

One fact noted at several of the councils was that the Indians 
were apparently uninformed regarding the actions of the govern- 
ment in respect to matters of vital concern to them and did not 
understand the motives and purposes that underlay them. To some 
extent responsibility for this situation seemed to be with the super- 
intendents. That much time and effort are required to make these 
matters clear to the Indians and that a superintendent’s life is a 
busy one, are facts readily admitted; but to keep the Indians in- 
formed as to the actions and objects of the government in matters 
of great concern to them is a task of first importance. That it can 
be done, and done most effectively, has been demonstrated by 
several superintendents. Especially noteworthy is the issuance of 
bulletins, pictures, and cartoons, mimeographed in the Indians’ 
own language. They read them. Where the superintendents neg- 
lect the opportunity of informing the Indians, they leave the field 
to the agitators who thereby become the main source of information 
or misinformation for the Indians. Where the superintendents 
make it a rule to keep the Indians informed, the most effective 
antidotes for the irresponsible agitators is the more substantial 
industrious Indian who is accurately informed as to actions taken 
and the purposes thereof. 

Numerous informal meetings were held with single Indians or 
small groups, generally at the hotels or rooms where the staff was 
staying. Often these meetings would come in the evening. Some- 
times the Indians wished to present personal grievances which were 
listened to attentively for what bearing they might have on the 
general situation. Sometimes the Indians would come to express 
the fear that the staff would not be shown certain conditions which 
the Indians felt should be seen. In most cases such matters had 
already been inquired about by the staff or had been presented by 
the superintendent or other employees and arrangement had already 
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been made for such first hand examination as seemed necessary. 
In a few instances the Indians presented new leads which were 
followed up. When they volunteered themselves to take certain of 
the staff out and show them, the invitations were accepted. Other- 
wise the superintendent would be told that certain members of the 
staff especially desired to visit certain sections or certain homes. 
The general impression of the staff was not so much that the 
superintendents were trying to hide something as that in the selec- 
tion of what should be seen in a limited visit, judgments necessarily 
varied. In one instance the suggestion of the Indians necessitated 
a long, all-day trip in extremely cold weather to a remote part of 
the reservation, which the superintendent had not suggested because 
of the discomforts involved. The conditions there were not unlike 
the worst which the superintendent had already shown. The only 
difference was that they were more uniformly depressing and ac- 
centuated by the distance from the agency. 

Interviews with Missionaries. At each jurisdiction visited the 
effort was made to visit the missionaries who were within reach, 
to see their work and equipment, and to talk with them about the 
Indian problem in general. Right Reverend Monsignor William 
Hughes, Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, most 
courteously supplied each member of the survey staff with a general 
letter of introduction to the Catholic missions in the field. The staff 
was everywhere most cordially received by missionaries of all 
denominations, and is deeply indebted to them for the opportunity 
of seeing their work in considerable detail and of discussing with 
them freely the problems from their point of view. 

Interviews with Indian Traders. At several jurisdictions the 
staff found traders with a great fund of valuable information. In 
a few cases the traders were able to supply accounts of Indian 
purchases which were believed to represent practically all purchases 
made for a given family in a given period, thus throwing consider- 
able additional light on the way in which the native diet was sup- 
plemented from the white man’s store. More often they could only 
discuss Indian purchases in a very general way. Several traders 
are well posted on the production and sale of the Indians’ output, 
both native Indian articles and ordinary commercial goods. No 
effort was made, however, to make any detailed examination of 
the trader’s accounts or to attempt to determine whether the Indians 
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were dealt with fairly, because such work was impracticable in a 
survey such as this. Such evidence as is available suggests the very 
plausible conclusion that traders differ widely. That some exploit 
the Indians, especially where the government cannot readily control 
the situation, is notorious. That others are actually philanthropic, 
extending a very considerable amount of credit where prospects of 
early repayment are, to say the least, doubtful, is not so commonly 
known. In the Navajo country it was almost the rule to find the 
traders with large collections of native silver work upon which they 
had advanced goods or money, sometimes in very considerable 
amounts. Although under the law or the regulations they could 
sell those pawns after a certain time, they almost invariably declined 
to take advantage of this means of liquidating assets. The general 
comment was to the effect that “ these are good Indians, they pay 
when they can, and we don’t want to sell these things which they 
prize as long as they are living.” At Darrington, Washington, two 
members of the staff visited some desperately poor Indians, who 
were said to have been, several years ago, summarily ejected from 
their homes, built on land which they believed to have been allotted 
to them, because the land had been included in a national forest. 
Because of the inaccessibility of their old homes they said they were 
obliged to leave behind practically all their household goods, among 
which they enumerated such things as stoves, beds and bedding, 
sewing machines, and a phonograph. They had for some years been 
squatters on a rough hillside, living by casual labor. The local 
trader and his wife had extended them considerable credit. At the 
time of the visit the trader’s store was a smouldering ruin having 
been destroyed by fire that very night. Both the Indians and the 
trader and his wife were wondering how the Indians would manage 
without the credit which the store had been willing to extend. 
Several of the traders have lived for years in their present locations 
and know the Indians more intimately than do the changing govern- 
ment officers. In a few cases, traders took members of the staff 
out to see Indians whom they thought the staff ought particularly 
to meet. 

Contact with Officers of State and Local Governments. Insofar 
as the limits of time and distance would permit members of the 
staff visited officers of state and local governments who were con- 
cerned with Indians. The ones most commonly seen were in the 
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departments of education, health, and welfare, although at times 
county agricultural agents were found who had given considerable 
attention to the Indians. In California, Minnesota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin the state officers were actively interested and sup- 
plied much valuable information. At Independence, California, 
the district attorney who grew up in the vicinity, and also the county 
sheriff gave valuable material on general conditions in that vicinity. 

Relations with Friends of the Indians. At several places it 
proved feasible for individual members of the staff to call on 
white persons who can perhaps be best described as “ friends of 
the Indian.’ Some of them were simply private individuals who 
have taken a deep personal interest in the Indians in their vicinity. 
Others are members of associations interested in Indian welfare. 
Special mention should be made of the courtesies extended to the 
survey staff by the Indian Defense Association. At San Francisco 
the files of this association were opened to the staff and Miss 
Alida C. Bowler, at that time its secretary in California, rendered 
invaluable assistance in gathering together for each specialist the 
particular papers which she thought he or she ought especially to 
see. She also arranged for conferences between members of the 
staff and members of the association particularly interested in 
special subjects, and the staff of the survey attended a general 
luncheon of the membership held specially for it, at which there 
was general discussion. Mr. John Collier, executive secretary of 
the association, after a meeting with Mr. Meriam in Washington, 
kindly furnished from time to time names of persons whom he 
believed the survey would find helpful. Unfortunately, he was not 
present when the staff was in San Francisco, but later it proved 
possible for almost the entire group to meet him in Albuquerque. 
One very helpful meeting was arranged at Santa Fé by Mr. Francis 
Wilson, former attorney for the Pueblo Indians, which enabled 
the members of the staff then present to meet a considerable num- 
ber of friends of the Indian. Here again there was general 
discussion. 

Technical Aid and Advice. When the survey was first con- 
sidered, some thought was given to the possibility of organizing 
more or less formally a board of advisers composed mainly of 
persons distinguished in their respective fields who could help the 
active staff members by their expert knowledge of special subjects. 
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This plan was abandoned in favor of the more informal and more 
practicable one of having each staff member consult experts in the 
different fields as he felt that he needed expert aid. The Institute 
for Government Research wishes to express its indebtedness to 
the large number of persons who have in this way generously given 
of their time in aiding different members of its staff. 


How the Report was Prepared. In the preparation of the report, 
the survey staff resorted to the committee system. Each specialist 
was the chairman of a committee upon which were placed all other 
members of the staff whose fields overlapped that of the special 
committee. The specialist on existing data, the Indian adviser, and 
the technical director were members of all or practically all com- 
mittees. The chairman of each committee, in informal conference 
with the members of his committee, then outlined his section of the 
report. When the outline was completed in first draft it was gone 
over in detail in committee meetings and was revised on the basis 
of discussion. The chairman of the committee then wrote the text 
on the basis of the outline. The report in its entirety, after neces- 
sary editorial revision, was submitted to each member of the staff 
for further suggestions regarding revision. The various sections 
of the report represent, therefore, insofar as possible the work of 
the staff as a whole rather than of individual members. 

It will be found fairly frequently that the same general subject 
will be considered in the different sections of the report. For 
example, native arts and handicrafts are mentioned in the chapter 
dealing with education, activities of women, and general economic 
conditions, because they are directly related to each of these three 
subjects. The treatment of these major subjects would be incom- 
plete without reference to native arts and handicrafts. » Although 
the point of view from which they are approached is always differ- 
ent, there is inevitably some duplication. No special effort has been 
made to eliminate it and to substitute cross references, because it 
seemed preferable to make each section reasonably complete in 
itself. It may be found, too, that there are some slight variations 
in the wording or form of the detailed constructive recommenda- 
tions in the several chapters, but if one will look not at the precise 
wording but at the underlying principle, it is believed that what 
may seem to be slight inconsistencies are chiefly differences in 
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emphasis or in the way the thought is clothed in words. If such 
differences were to have been avoided and if all differences in style 
of writing were to have been eliminated, it would have been neces- 
sary for one person to have written the entire final draft of the 
report, something which would have been repugnant to the whole 
spirit of the survey, which was one of codperation of specialists in 
different fields with a maximum of team work. 

The survey staff and the Institute for Government Research wish 
to express their appreciation of the cordiality and cooperativeness 
with which the staff was received by the officers and employees of 
the Indian Service. Although both the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs asked to be notified per- 
sonally if the staff found any difficulty in getting access to material 
desired, it was never necessary to take any such matter up with 
them. Here and there a little skepticism was naturally encountered, 
but the usual attitude was one of wanting to do everything possible, 
not only to further the work but also to make the staff comfortable. 
The superintendents generally appreciated the reasons that under- 
lay the request of the survey staff that no special entertainments 
or exhibits be arranged for them and that the work be permitted 
to run as nearly as possible in a normal channel. Yet many of them 
and their associates were ingenious in finding little ways in which 
they could show hospitality. Many employees and many Indians 
expressed the belief and the hope that the survey would prove of 
great benefit to the government and to the Indian race. This is the 
hope of the survey staff, the Institute for Government Research, 
and those who made the survey possible. It is the purpose of the 
whole undertaking. 


ANSE, SHON VIE SMa et 


TECHNICAL Director. Lewis Meriam, a member of the perma- 
nent staff of the Institute for Government Research. 

Education: A. B., Harvard (1905) ; A. M., Harvard (1906) (in 
the fields of economics and government) ; LL. B., National Uni- 
versity Law School (1908) ; L. B., Law School of George Wash- 
ington University (1909). 

Positions held: United States Census Bureau (1905-12), Edi- 
torial and Statistical Assistant, Special Agent, and Chief, Division 
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of Revision and Results; United States Children’s Bureau (1912- 
15), Assistant Chief of Bureau; New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research (1915), member of the staff ; Institute for Government 
Research (1916 to date), member of staff ; United States Shipping 
Board (1918-19), Production Manager, Division of Planning and 
Statistics; Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries (1919-20), Statistician ; Congressional Committee, on Civil 
Service, Technical Aide on Reclassification Bills ; Salary and Wage 
Commission of North Carolina (1925), Technical Aide. 
Publications: Census Bureau Bulletin 94, Statistics of Em- 
ployees Executive Civil Service, Census Report on Marriage and 
Divorce (with Dr. Joseph A. Hill), Sections of Census Reports on 
Women at Work and Child Labor; Principles Governing the Re- 
tirement of Public Employees, for the Institute for Government 
Research, Appleton, 1918, and several papers on social statistical 
subjects for National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
American Statistical Society, International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, American Political Science Association, etc. 


SPECIALIST IN LEGAL Aspects. Ray A. Brown, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law, University of Wisconsin. 

Education: A.B., University of Minnesota (1913); LL.B., 
University of Minnesota (1915); S.J. D., Harvard Law School 
(1923) ; Yale (summer of 1921). 

Positions held: Private practice of law, Minneapolis and Duluth 
(1915-20) ; University of Minnesota Law School Assistant (1916- 
17); University of South Dakota Law School (1920-22) ; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School since 1923. 

Publications: Author of articles in Harvard Law Review, Wis- 
consin Law Review, and American Law School Review. 


InpiAN ApvisER. Henry Roe Cloud of the Winnebago Tribe, 
Founder and President of the American Indian Institute, a non- 
governmental accredited high school for Indian boys at Wichita, 
Kansas. | 

Early history: Born in a tepee in Nebraska about 1884; attended 
Government Indian School at Winnebago, Nebraska (1891-97), 
attended Santee Mission School (1899-1901), attended Mount 
Hermon School (Mass.) (1901-06). 
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Higher education: A. B., Yale (1910) ; Oberlin Seminary (1910- 
11); B.D., Auburn Seminary (1913); A.M., Yale (1912) (in 
field of anthropology). 

Publications: Editor of Indian Outlook, published by Amer- 
ican Indian Institute. Has devoted entire life as teacher, minister, 
writer, and speaker, to Indian cause. 


SPECIALIST IN GENERAL Economic ConpiTions. Edward Everett 
Dale, Head of the Department of History of the University of 
Oklahoma. Specialist in the economic history of the West. 

Early history: Born in Texas. Grew up on a homestead near 
the border of the Kiowa-Comanche Indian Reservation, Finished 
the common school course and worked for five years as cowboy and 
ranchman. Hunted and trapped for two winters. Kept post office 
and worked ina store that sold goods to Indians and whites. Served 
as deputy sheriff and taught country schools. 

Higher education: Central State Normal School, Edmond, Okla- 
homa (1906-09) ; A. B., University of Oklahoma (1911) (Thesis: 
The Removal of the Indian Tribes to Oklahoma) ; A. M., Harvard 
(1914) (Subject: The White Settlement of Oklahoma) ; Ph. D., 
Harvard (1922) (Thesis: A History of the Range Cattle Industry 
in Oklahoma). 

Positions held: Superintendent of Schools, Roosevelt, Okla- 
homa (1909-10) ; Superintendent of Schools, Blair, Oklahoma 
(1911-13) ; Special Instructor in Summer School, Central State 
Normal, Edmond, Oklahoma, summers of 1912 and 1913; Instruc- 
tor in History, University of Oklahoma (1914-17); Assistant 
Professor (1917-21); Associate Professor (1922); Professor 
(1923) ; Head of Department (1924 to date). Was President of 
the Oklahoma State Folk Lore Association (1915-19) ; Research 
Agent, United States Department of Agriculture (1925) ; Special 
Instructor in History, University of Texas, Summer Session 
(1926) ; President of Agricultural History Society (1926-27) ; 
gives courses in Historical Research and Western History with 
special reference to the Indians, ranch cattle industry, and pioneer 
farmers. 
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SpECIALIST ON CONDITION OF INDIAN MicRANTS TO URBAN CoM- 
MUNITIES. Emma Duke. 

Education: George Washington University (1899-1901) ; Sta- 
tistical Course, New York University (1915). 

Positions held: United States Census Bureau, Division of Popu- 
lation (1900-07); United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Special Agent, investigating conditions of women and children in 
industry (1907-08) ; United States Census Bureau, Revision and 
Results (1908-12) ; United States Children’s Bureau, successively 
Child Field Agent, Director of Statistical Division and Director 
of Industrial Division (1912-18) ; National Child Labor Commit- 
tee Specialist in Research (1919-20) ; American Red Cross, Na- 
tional Director of Statistics (1920-21) ; American Child Health 
Association in Codperation with Commonwealth Fund, Director 
of Research in Child Health Demonstrations and Statistician of 
Research Unit (1921-26); Promotion of Birth Registration, 
American Public Health Association (1926). 

Publications: Official reports for Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Children’s Bureau, National Child Labor Committee, Proceedings 
of National Tuberculosis Association, Illinois Academy of Sci- 
ences, magazine articles. 


SPECIALIST IN HeattH. Herbert R. Edwards, on appointment 
Medical Field Secretary of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
now Director Bureau of Tuberculosis Control, New Haven De- 
partment of Health. 

Education: M. D., College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda 
and Los Angeles (1918). 

Positions held: Intern, Alleghany General Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, (1918) ; Trudeau Sanitarium, Trudeau, New York, Volunteer 
on Medical Staff (1920); Bon Air Sanitarium, Bradford, Pa., 
Superintendent (1921) ; Virginia State Board of Health, Clinician 
to Bureau of Tuberculosis Control (1922-24) ; National Tubercu- 
losis Association, Medical Field Secretary (1924-28). Has made 
tuberculosis surveys for the National Association in Delaware, 
Florida, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho, Oklahoma, and 
Utah. These surveys were general in character and include a study 
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of the facilities available, both governmental and volunteer, and 
recommendations for improvement. 


SPECIALIST IN ExistrnGc MATERIAL RELATING To INDIANS. Fay- 
ette Avery McKenzie, Professor of Sociology and Dean of Men, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Education: B.S., Lehigh University (1895); Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (1906), (Thesis: The American Indian) ; 
cit Dy Lehigh.(1916). 

Positions held: Juniata, Instructor, Modern Languages and 
Social Sciences (1897-1900) ; Blight School, Philadelphia, Instruc- 
tor, Modern Languages (1900-03); Wind River Government 
Indian School, Teacher (1903-04) ; Ohio State University, suc- 
cessively Instructor to Professor of Sociology (1905-15) ; Fiske 
University, President (1915-26) ; Public Recreation Commission, 
Columbus, Ohio, President (1910-12); Universities and Social 
Settlement Division of Ohio State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, President (1909-15) ; United States Census Bureau, 
Joint Editor of Indian Census (1910); Recreation Survey of 
Washington, D. C., Joint Director (1914) ; The Society of Ameri- 
can Indians, Founder. 


SPECIALIST IN Famity Lire AND AcTIvITIES oF WoMEN. Mary 
Louise Mark, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University. 

Education: B.A., Ohio State University (1903); M.A., Co- 
lumbia University (1907). 

Positions held: United States Immigration Commission, Special 
Agent in charge of New York and Chicago Studies, and Assistant 
Statistician (1907-10); United States Census Bureau, Special 
Agent detailed to editorial and research work (1911); United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Agent detailed to retail 
and wholesale price studies (1912-13); Ohio State Board of 
Health, Statistician (1913-14) ; Ohio State University, successively 
Assistant to Professor of Sociology (1914-28). 

Publications: The Upper East Side: A study of Living Condi- 
tions and Migration (master’s thesis) in American Statistical 
Quarterly, 1907; Immigration Commission report on Immigration 
in Cities (with Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser ) ; Section on Cost of Living 
in report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the Lawrence Strike ; 
various articles in Ohio state bulletins. 
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SPECIALIST IN EpucaTion. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of 
Education, Swarthmore College. 

Education: A. B., Harvard (1907) ; Columbia University (1907- 
10); Ph. D., George Washington University (1918). 

Positions held: Nutley, New Jersey, High School, Teacher of 
Languages (1909-10); Private tutor (1910-11); University of 
Wisconsin, instructor (1911-12) ; United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, successively assistant editor, editor, and specialist (1912-20) ; 
New York Evening Post, Educational Editor (1920-21) ; Swarth- 
more College, Professor of Education (1921-28). Also Lecturer 
on Education, summer schools of George Washington University 
(1915-18) ; University of Pittsburgh (1923) ; University of Penn- 
sylvania (1924) ; Extension course for teachers, Woolman School 
and Pennsylvania State College (1924-26) ; School and Society, 
Associate Editor (1921-27) ; National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Secretary (1915-18), President (1926-27) ; British Edu- 
cational Mission to the United States, Secretary (1918) ; Federal 
Employees’ Union, Local No. 2, Washington, President (1919- 
20); National Education Association, Editorial Council, member 
(1923-28), Chairman (1927). Participated in many educational 
surveys, Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, vocational education 
and statistics (1916-17), District of Columbia School administra- 
tion (1924), Porto Rico, secondary schools (1925-26) ; Newark, 
New Jersey, all year schools (1926), Friends’ schools elementary 
and secondary (1924-26), Carnegie Foundation, study of school 
and college athletics (1926-27) ; also editorial services on numerous 
state, local, and other surveys while in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Publications: Various bulletins of the United States Bureau of 
Education and Chapters in annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education (1913-1923) including Vocational Guidance in the 
Public Schools (1918) ; numerous articles on education in School 
Life, School and Society, New York Evening Post and Journal 
of the National Education Association; survey reports, especially 
on secondary schools in Porto Rico (International Institute of 
Teachers’ College) (1926) and on all year Schools of Newark, 
N. J. (Newark Board of Education) (1926), Annual reviews of 
education in the United States, originally in Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, later in the American Year 
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Book and since 1924 in the Year Book of the International In- 
stitute, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


SPECIALIST IN AGRICULTURE, William J. Spillman, Agricultural 
Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Education: B.S., University of Missouri (1886) ; M.S., Uni- 
versity of Missouri (1889) ; D. Sc., University of Missouri (1910). 

Positions held: Washington State College, Head of Department 
of Agriculture (1896 to 1902) ; United States Department of Agri- 
culture (1902-28, except 1918-21), Office of Grass and Forage 
Plant Investigation (1902), Chief Office of Farm Management 
(1915-18), Consulting Specialist (1921-28) ; Farm Journal, Asso- 
ciate Editor (1918-21). 

Publications, etc.: Farm Grasses in the United States; Farm 
Science, Farm Management; The Law of Diminishing Returns ; 
Balancing the Farm Output; many bulletins of the Washington 
State College and the United States Department of Agriculture 
and also many magazine articles on agricultural subjects, especially 
in Farm Journal and Country Gentleman. 

By breeding and selection developed wheat seed better adapted 
to dry conditions in eastern Washington. Several of these wheats 
are now standard crops in Pacific Northwest, notably Hybrid, 128. 


GHART ERA 
A GENERAL POLICY.FOR INDIAN AFFAIRS 


At the outset of this report the effort will be made to state briefly 
the position taken by the survey staff with respect to certain funda- 
mental matters of general policy in Indian affairs. Subsequent 
sections will deal fairly minutely with the subjects of organization 
and management, health, education, economic condition, family and 
community life, and legal aspects of the problem. Each of these 
sections rests on substantially the same assumptions regarding the 
general policies which should govern in the conduct of Indian 
affairs. If these assumptions are sound, as the survey staff believes 
they are, the findings and recommendations in these detailed sec- 
tions follow logically and more or less inevitably. If these funda- 
mental statements of policy are acceptable, one may differ here and 
there with respect to matters of detail but not with general prin- 
ciples. The best course therefore seems to be to present these as- 
sumptions as clearly as possible at the outset, so that they may be 
definitely understood, in order that those who wish to take issue on 
fundamentals may do so at the beginning. In this way it is hoped 
that thinking and discussion may be clarified, that fundamentals 
may be considered as fundamentals and the details of practice and 
procedure as details, highly important though they are and vital 
in giving effect to general policies. 


The Object of Work with or for the Indians. The object of 
work with or for the Indians is to fit them either to merge into the 
social and economic life of the prevailing civilization as developed 
by the whites or to live in the presence of that civilization at least 
in accordance with a minimum standard of health and decency. 
The first of these alternatives is apparently so clear on its face as 
to require no further explanation. The second, however, demands 
some further explanation. 

Some Indians proud of their race and devoted to their culture and 
their mode of life have no desire to be as the white man is. They 
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wish to remain Indians, to preserve what they have inherited from 
their fathers, and insofar as possible to escape from the ever in- 
creasing contact with and pressure from the white civilization. In 
this desire they are supported by intelligent, liberal whites who 
find real merit in their art, music, religion, form of government, 
and other things which may be covered by the broad term culture. 
Some of these whites would even go so far, metaphorically speak- 
ing, as to enclose these Indians iri a glass case to preserve them as 
museum specimens for future generations to study and enjoy, 
because of the value of their culture and its picturesqueness in a 
world rapidly advancing in high organization and mass production. 
With this view as a whole if not in its extremities, the survey staff 
has great sympathy. It would not recommend the disastrous attempt 
to force individual Indians or groups of Indians to be what they 
do not want to be, to break their pride in themselves and their 
Indian race, or to deprive them of their Indian culture. Such efforts 
may break down the good in the old without replacing it with com- 
pensating good from the new. 

The fact remains, however, that the hands of the clock cannot 
be turned backward. These Indians are face to face with the 
predominating civilization of the whites. This advancing tide of 
white civilization has as a rule largely destroyed the economic foun- 
dation upon which the Indian culture rested. This economic foun- 
dation cannot be restored as it was. The Indians cannot be set apart 
away from contacts with the whites. The glass case policy is 
impracticable. 

Even among the Rio Grande Pueblos, the Hopis, and the Zunis, 
where more of the old culture apparently remains than among 
any other group, the Indians are by no means unanimous in their 
desire for the preservation of every detail of the old. Some pueblos, 
notably Laguna, taken as a whole seem to be seeking and finding 
the white man’s path. Even in the most conservative pueblos indi- 
vidual Indians will be found who have no desire for a glass case 
existence, who want to take their place in the white civilization, to 
make their living in a distinctly white industrial pursuit, to dwell 
in a house with modern sanitary conveniences, to dress like a white 
man, to have their wives in childbirth attended by skilled physicians 
in a hospital, to have the doctor in illness as the white man does, 
to have for their children the educational equipment needful for 
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advance in the white civilization, and to spend their earnings for 
automobiles and other things made possible by the white man’s 
mass production. These Indians are as much entitled to direct their 
lives according to their desires as are the conservative Indians. It 
would be as unjust and as unwise to attempt to force them back to 
the old or to withhold guidance in the achievement of the new ends 
they seek as it would be to attempt to force the ones who love the 
old into the new. 

The position taken, therefore, is that the work with and for the 
Indians must give consideration to the desires of the individual 
Indians. He who wishes to merge into the social and economic 
life of the prevailing civilization of this country should be given all 
practicable aid and advice in making the necessary adjustments. 
He who wants to remain an Indian and live according to his old 
culture should be aided in doing so. The question may be raised 
“Why aided? Just leave him alone and he will take care of him- 
self.” The fact is, however, as has been pointed out, that the old 
economic basis of his culture has been to a considerable extent 
destroyed and new problems have been forced upon him by contacts 
with the whites. Adjustments have to be made, economic, social and 
legal. Under social is included health. The advent of white civili- 
zation has forced on the Indians new problems of health and sanita- 
tion that they, unaided, can no more solve than can a few city 
individuals solve municipal problems. The presence of their villages 
in close proximity to white settlements make the health and sanitary 
conditions in those villages public questions of concern to the entire 
section. Both the Indians and their white neighbors are concerned 
in having those Indians who want to stay Indians and preserve their 
culture, live according to at least a minimum standard of health and 
decency. Less than that means not only that they may become a 
menace to the whites but also that they themselves will go through 
a long drawn out and painful process of vanishing. They must be 
aided for the preservation of themselves. 

Whichever way the individual Indian may elect to face, work in 
his behalf must be designed not to do for him but to help him to 
do for himself. The whole problem must be regarded as funda- 
mentally educational. However much the early policy of rationing 
may have been necessary as a defensive, preventive war measure on 
the part of the whites, it worked untold harm to the Indians because 
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it was pauperizing and lacked any appreciable educational value.’ 
Anything else done for them in a way that neglects educating them 
to do for themselves will work in the same direction. Controlling 
the expenditure of individual Indian money, for example, is pau- 
perizing unless the work is so done that the Indian is being educated 
to control his own. In every activity of the Indian Service the 
primary question should be, how is the Indian to be trained so that 
he will do this for himself. Unless this question can be clearly and 
definitely answered by an affirmative showing of distinct educa- 
tional purpose and method the chances are that the activity is im- 
peding rather than helping the advancement of the Indian. 


The Probable Duration of Special Work. Probably no question 
is more frequently asked than how much longer must special work 
for the Indians continue. The argument runs; the government of 
the United States has been working at this job from the very 
beginning and something was done by the colonies even before that. 
The aggregate expenditure has been enormous. When is this 
expenditure going to stop? The suggestion has even been made 
that the survey staff should attempt to say with some definiteness 
how many years it will take to wind up the Indian business and 
to hold forth a definite date as to when the public may look forward 
to marked reductions in appropriations for Indian affairs. 

The answer of the survey staff to this question must be distinctly 
disappointing to those who seek definite statements in years. The 
number of years will depend in no small measure on how effectively 
the work is done, for special work with or for an individual Indian 
will be necessary until he can by his own efforts maintain himself 
in the presence of white civilization in accordance at least with a 
minimum standard of health and decency. Until he reaches that 
development he continues a problem either for the national, state, 
or local government or for private philanthropy. 

Some people seek a single mass criterion to give the answer, 
such as “ When they have all been educated,” using education in its 
narrow sense as meaning when they have all been to school. Unfor- 
tunately the facts are apparently against all mass criteria. The 
question of whether an Indian is able to maintain himself by his 
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own efforts in accordance with a minimum standard is a personal 
individual one. This level is reached by Indians a few at a time, 
not by whole tribes or bands or even by whole families. Although 
extent of schooling and degree of Indian blood may have some 
relationship to capacity to maintain this standard, the relationship 
is not sufficient to permit either extent of schooling or degree of 
Indian blood to be used as an iridex of capacity. Any careful study 
of the conditions among the Indians will reveal many mixed bloods 
and many with a fair degree of formal schooling who are far more 
out of adjustment to the prevailing economic system than are many 
full bloods with far less formal schooling. On some of the reser- 
vations it almost seems as if the balance turns in favor of the full 
bloods who have never left their reservations to attend school ; that 
they have made better use of their economic possibilities before 
them and are more nearly reaching the minimum standard by their 
own efforts. Any generalization is, however, unsound. The facts 
must be considered for each individual. 

The question may then be raised, “ Must work be done for In- 
dians so long as any remain who cannot maintain this standard?” If 
the question of “ By whom shall this work be done,” be postponed 
for subsequent consideration, and if it is definitely understood that 
the present answer does not mean that the national government 
must continue indefinitely to do the work, this major question 
may be answered by simply “ Yes.” Persons who are not able to 
maintain themselves and their dependents in accordance with a 
minimum standard of health and decency, whatever their race, 
constitute a definite well recognized public problem. 


Services Which Must Be Rendered. If the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is resorted to, and if these people are let alone 
and nothing is done for them, they do not quietly and promptly 
vanish from the face of the earth as unfit. It is here that the theory 
of the survival of the fittest breaks down at least in modern highly 
organized society. They become centers for the development and 
spread of infectious and contagious diseases. Their offspring tend 
to become progressively less fit physically and mentally for making 
their way in the world. They contribute out of proportion to their 
numbers to those who have ultimately to be cared for in penal, 
correctional, or charitable institutions. They increase the number 
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of persons who cannot be used effectively in the highly developed 
modern industrial system and must find what employment they can 
as sub-standard unskilled workers. In this country, with its great 
use of power and machinery, the possibility for the utilization of 
sub-standard labor is rapidly disappearing not alone in manufactur- 
ing enterprises but also in mining, lumbering, and agriculture. The 
whole tendency is toward a large investment in power and machines 
and the employment of a relatively small number of skilled workers. 
The future holds less opportunity for the Indians than the past 
unless better work can be done for their economic advancement. 

A further objection to leaving sub-standard people alone is that 
they furnish fertile fields for the lower type of agitators who take 
advantage of discontent and ignorance to promote movements which 
are destructive rather than constructive. 

Private philanthropic organization, especially the churches, ac- 
tuated by the teachings of the Christian religion, notably the second 
great commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
have for centuries recognized the obligation to make determined 
efforts to aid sub-standard groups. To an increasing extent govern- 
ments, actuated in part doubtless by ethical motives but also by 
more material ones, have recognized the necessity for really edu- 
cating the members of such groups. 

The earlier efforts in behalf of the retarded classes were of course 
palliative, but with growth of knowledge and experience they have 
become corrective and preventive. Thus today the modern state has 
many departments concerned with advancing the social and eco- 
nomic condition of its people. Although these functions are well 
known it will perhaps be advantageous briefly to mention certain 
of them because some agency must furnish for Indians the kinds 
of service which are being rendered by modern states for their 
people. Again it must be emphasized that at this time the contention 
is not that these services must indefinitely be rendered by the 
federal government. The point is that they must be rendered by 
some government or private agency, and that it is important first 
to recognize the type of services which must be rendered before the 
effort is made to say what agency can best render them. These 
services can, however, be briefly enumerated in outline form without 
much exposition. They are: 

8 
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1. Public school systems providing education from the nursery 
school and kindergarten through large well equipped universities. 

2. Departments of public health developing from institutions for 
the control of disease to constructive organizations for prevention 
of disease. Among their functions may be mentioned activities look- 
ing to immunization for the prevention of disease; instructive 
visiting nursing and home care of the sick; the establishment of 
prenatal, infant, and pre-school clinics ; medical inspection of school 
children with intelligent follow-up work so as to secure corrections 
in the field of dentistry and also defects of eye, ear, nose, and 
throat ; corrective and educational work for crippled children ; the 
establishment of such hospitals, sanatoria, and special clinics as may 
be needed to provide adequate care in childbirth, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and other special cases. 

3. Departments of public welfare doing constructive work for 
the dependent, neglected, defective, and delinquent, and for the 
poor and the aged. 

4. A socialized court system working in close cooperation with 
departments of public welfare providing special handling of cases 
involving children and domestic relations and furnishing probation 
officers for constructive work with persons who have been before 
the courts ; and emphasis on reform in penal institutions. 

5. Agricultural departments supplying to the rural population 
both county agricultural demonstration agents and home demon- 
stration agents. 

6. Public employment agencies to disseminate information con- 
cerning industrial opportunities in various localities, to bring to- 
gether the man and the job and at times to help the man get the 
necessary training for the job, to make job analyses, and to en- 
courage the establishment of vestibule schools in various industries. 

Services such as these will have to be rendered to the Indians by 
agencies not of their own creation and not fully supported by their 
own contributions. No evidence warrants a conclusion that at any 
time in the near future the number of Indians requiring construc- 
tive social service will be so far reduced that there will be no Indian 
problem and no call upon public treasuries or private benevolence 
for Indian aid. The practical question to be faced at present is what 
agency or agencies shall supply the constructive developmental 
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work which the Indians who are below the minimum standard re- 
quire and will require for many years to come. 


What Agencies Shall Render the Needed Service? The 
agencies at present doing active work are: (1) The national gov- 
ernment, (2) the state and local governments, (3) the Christian 
missionaries, (4) certain national organizations of general scope 
such as the Red Cross, the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Child Health Association, (5) special organizations con- 
cerned with Indian welfare, and (6) social welfare agencies in 
urban communities to which Indians have come. 

Although constitutionally and historically the care of the Indians 
is a function of the national government,’ some tendency toward 
the withdrawal of the national government from this field is appar- 
ent. A great increase, for example, has taken place in the number 
of Indian children in the state or local public school systems, al- 
though the federal government frequently pays tuition for them. 
In Oklahoma, by Congressional enactment, large numbers of In- 
dians have been released from federal supervision and have become 
entirely dependent for developmental social service on the state and 
local governments. 

In a few states, notably California, Minnesota, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, the state governments have evidenced a growing sense 
of responsibility for Indian affairs. Their state departments con- 
cerned with education, health, and public welfare appreciate that it 
is a matter of grave concern to the state to have in its midst groups 
of people living below reasonable hygienic and social standards. 
To them the question of whether the responsibility rests on the 
state or on the national government is very properly being relegated 
to a minor place and the real question is being faced as to whether 
these inhabitants of the state are being fitted to be assets rather 
than liabilities. 

In several states with a fairly numerous Indian population the 
tendency is still to regard work for the Indians as purely a federal 
function. Even in these states, however, it is probably true that a 
minority, a growing minority, appreciate that the state cannot well 
continue in this attitude and that it must actively cooperate with 


2For review of the reasons for control of Indian affairs by the national 
government, see Schmeckebier, pp. 2-11. 
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the national government to help solve what legally may be a na- 
tional problem but actually is of vital concern to the state. 

Oklahoma, which has evidenced a great desire to get control or 
possession of Indian property, has evidenced little tendency to 
protect the Indians or to provide the requisite developmental work. 
Many Indians in eastern Oklahoma who have been released from 
national supervision, are suffering from lack of suitable develop- 
mental work, especially in such fundamentals as health, schooling, 
and economic instruction. Oklahoma, despite its enormous wealth 
and prosperity, is storing up great future difficulties for itself by 
neglecting the social welfare of its rural population both white and 
Indian, but especially Indian. The situation there offers great 
opportunities for the departments of social science in its state 
university and for its agricultural college to furnish real technical 
leadership in bringing the state abreast of states such as lowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin in the work for rural populations. The 
question may be raised whether the people in the northwestern part 
of the state are fully awake to the conditions in the eastern por- 
tions, especially the hill country in the southeast. Many white 
persons and some mixed bloods in this eastern section are vigor- 
ously advocating the removal of restrictions from the full bloods 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. Any such action would greatly in- 
crease the social liabilities of the state and would result promptly 
in the dissipation of the present resources of these Indians. The 
national government should oppose the removal of restrictions until 
the state of Oklahoma has shown as much interest in the social 
welfare of its Indians as it has shown in securing control of their 
property. 


The Question of Taxation. Any program for the gradual with- 
drawal of the national government from its function of administer- 
ing Indian affairs and the transfer of this function to state and 
local governments is complicated by the question of the taxation of 
Indian property, especially land and other real property. Most of 
the property of restricted Indians under national supervision is 
exempt from taxation. The fact that many Indians pay no direct 
state and county property taxes is advanced as a reason why the 
state and local governments should perform no service for the 


* For comment on conditions in Oklahoma, see Schmeckebier, pp. 138-42. 
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restricted Indians. Even when they migrate from reservations and 
as regular industrial workers in a white community contribute as 
great a share to the prosperity of a community as do the poorer 
white workers, they are frequently denied rights accorded recently 
arrived Mexican immigrants and other workers, such as free atten- 
dance at public school and county hospital care when unemployed 
or otherwise unable to pay full fees. 

Several different devices have been used to meet this situation. 
When an Indian is declared competent to manage his own property 
and is given a fee deed to it, his property becomes subject to state 
and local taxation and he is in a large measure free from national 
supervision and to a considerable extent ceases to receive aid or 
service from the national government. In certain instances, notably 
among the Omahas and Winnebagoes in Nebraska, property held 
under trust patents has by action of the national Congress been 
subjected to state and local taxation, provided the Indian has any 
money from which the taxes can be paid, but, if the Secretary of 
the Interior certifies that the Indian has no funds, the property is 
not subject to tax sale. In other instances the cost of highways and 
bridges across Indian territory needed as connecting links in state 
road systems have been paid out of Indian or national funds. 
Tuition fees have been paid by the national government in lieu of 
taxes for the children of restricted Indians attending public schools. 

The fact is, however, that the problem of taxation of Indian 
property has not been given the study and cooperative considera- 
tion by both national and state officials that it requires. No plans 
have been worked out on the basis of a thorough analysis of the 
problem and an application of sound economic and social principles 
in its solution. 

The primary concern of both the national and the state and local 
government should be that the Indians, citizens of both the nation 
and the state, should be developed to the point where they are able 
to maintain themselves and their dependents in accordance at least 
with a minimum standard of health and decency in the presence 
of white civilization. 

To subject to taxation Indians who are already below this stand- 
ard, who have not yet acquired the capacity and the spirit to make 
their property sufficiently profitable both to maintain themselves 
and their families and to pay taxes, results either in a further 
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depression of their standard of living, or the forfeiture of their 
property, or both, as is abundantly evidenced by conditions in 
eastern Oklahoma. A cardinal principle of taxation is violated, 
namely, that taxation must not exceed the capacity to pay. 

The effect of taxing Indian property is of course to force the 
Indians off their lands and to put the territory into the hands of 
whites, generally able to secure credit. Thus they can buy imple- 
ments, and generally their experience, persistence, and superior 
training enable them both to make a living and to pay taxes, thus 
adding to the revenues of the state. Although this movement 
appears for the moment to be an advantage to the state, the fact 
must ever be borne in mind that it leaves the state with the problem 
of the unadjusted Indian, deprived of any resources of his own 
which may be applied to his advancement. 

In this connection it should be noted that frequently the steps 
taken by the shrewder, more experienced whites to deprive the 
Indians of their lands are unethical if not actually criminal. They 
get the Indian property at a fraction of its true value. They can 
well afford to pay taxes, considering how little capital they had to 
invest to get possession of the natural resources that belonged to 
the Indian. These not over scrupulous whites are aided in their 
exploitation of the Indian by the fact that the Indian is finding it 
difficult to pay taxes and make a living. A sum of unearned ready 
money, the value and use of which he does not very well under- 
stand, seems an easy way out of having to work and pay taxes and 
affords an immediate way of satisfying his very pressing wants. 
With little or no means of determining the real value of his property 
and with a very real sense of immediate need of food and clothing, 
he falls an easy victim. 

Those states which have a considerable number of Indians who 
have already lost their lands and have not been developed to a 
reasonable standard of efficiency, will ultimately realize the price 
they paid for taxes on Indian property. The price is a body of 
Indian citizens, unassimilated, poverty stricken, and diseased; a 
liability to the community, not an asset. The resources which these 
Indians once possessed, which might have furnished the means for 
a solution of their problem, have been converted, often improperly, 
to the private use and advantage of white citizens. The state is left 
to hold the bag. It will ultimately be under obligation to meet the 
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resulting problems through general taxation, whereas they might 
have been more quickly and more cheaply solved by a policy of 
leaving the Indians in possession of a sufficient amount of their 
property to supply the foundation for economic stability. 

In some jurisdictions where Indian property has been subjected 
to the full weight of state and county taxes, it is questionable 
whether the Indians have actually been placed on a plane of equality 
with the whites with respect to the services and benefits accruing 
from the state and local governments. The giving of real govern- 
mental service to Indians is often still regarded as a function of the 
national government. The states are ready to take over the assets 
but not the liabilities. 


The Problem Before the Nation and the States. The real 
problem before the statesmen in the national and the state govern- 
ments can be summarized somewhat as follows: 


1. What constructive social services are necessary to develop the 
Indians to the level of self support according to a reasonable mini- 
mum standard? 

2. How can this necessary service best be rendered? 

a. By the national government? 

b. By the state and local governments ? 

c. By private agencies, cooperating with the governmental 
agencies? 

d. By a cooperative program worked out jointly by the 
national, state, and local authorities, with or without the co- 
operation of private agencies? 


3. How can the costs of the necessary work be best apportioned 
between the state and local governments? 

4. What part, if any, of these costs can be assessed against the 
Indians with due recognition of the value of benefits and due con- 
sideration of their capacity to pay? 

5. If the Indians are to pay any of the costs, what form of 
taxation is best adapted to meet the special economic and social 
conditions of the Indians? 

The present survey has been concerned primarily with the first 
of these questions, the governmental service that is needed to de- 
velop the Indians to self support according at least to a minimum 
standard of health and decency. 
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The Position Taken with Respect to Division of Responsi- 
bility Between the Nation and the States. With respect to the 
division of authority and responsibility between the national and 
the state and local governments, the survey has proceeded upon 
these principles. 

1. That under the Constitution of the United States and in 
accordance with the historical development of the country, the 
function of providing for the Indians is the responsibility of the 
national government. 

2. That the national government should not transfer activities 
incident to this function to individual states unless and until a par- 
ticular state is prepared to conduct that activity in accordance 
with standards at least as high as those adopted by the national 
government. 

3. That the transfer of activities from the national government 
to the state governments should not be made wholesale, but one 
activity at a time, as the willingness and ability of the state justify. 

4. That no great effort should be made toward uniformity in 
the treatment of all the states, as the question of the willingness 
and ability of the states is an individual one, with very different 
answers for different states. 

5. That when a state assumes responsibility for a particular 
activity, as in the case of admitting the children of non-taxed 
Indians to public schools or providing for non-taxed Indians in 
hospitals, it is eminently proper that the national government should 
make contributions to the cost in the form of payments for tuition 
or hospital fees, and that so long as national funds are thus used 
the national government is under obligation to maintain officials 
such as the day school inspectors, to cooperate in the work done by 
the states to see that it is up to the required standard and that the 
Indians for whom the national government is primarily responsible 
are receiving the agreed service. 

6. That the national government is under no legal or moral 
obligation to make the real property of the Indians subject to the 
regular state and county taxes until such time as the Indians are 
prepared to maintain themselves in the presence of white civiliza- 
tion and the states are prepared to render full governmental service 
to the Indians according to standards which will protect them from 
neglect and retrogression. 
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7. That it is in general highly desirable that the states should as 
rapidly as possible assume responsibility for the administration of 
activities which they can effectively perform alike for whites and 
for the Indians with a single organization, with the exception of 
activities that are directly concerned with Indian property. Experi- 
ence tends to demonstrate that national control and supervision of 
property must be about the last of the activities transferred to the 
states. ; 

To avoid any possibility of misunderstanding regarding the posi- 
tion taken with respect to the taxation of Indians, it should be 
clearly stated that it is regarded as highly desirable that the Indians 
be educated to pay taxes and to assume all the responsibilities of 
citizenship. The survey staff by no means advocates the permanent 
existence of any body of tax exempt citizens or a policy of in- 
definitely doing for people what they should be trained to do for 
themselves. The matter of taxation, however, like other problems 
in the Indian Service, should be approached from the educational 
standpoint. In the first lessons in taxation the relationship between 
the tax and the benefit derived from it by the Indians should be 
direct and obvious. The form of the tax should be one that has 
real regard for the capacity of the Indian to pay. The old general 
property tax has many defects as a system for well established 
white communities ; it is often ruinous as a first lesson in taxation 
for an Indian just stepping from the status of an incompetent ward 
of the government to one of full competency. His chief asset is 
land which bears the full brunt of his tax, and he has relatively 
small income from which to meet it. An income tax would be far 
better for the Indian just emerging from the status of incompetency 
than the general property tax. What is advocated, is not that the 
Indian be exempt from taxation, but that he be taxed in a way that 
does not submerge him. 

A few words should also be added to prevent misunderstanding 
with respect to the position taken in the matter of cooperation with 
the states. Such cooperation is highly desirable. Ultimately most 
of the Indians will merge with the other citizens and will secure 
governmental service mainly from the state and local governments. 
The sooner the states and counties can be brought to the point 
where they will render this service and the Indians to the point 
where they will look to the government of the community in which 
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they live, the better; but the national government must direct and 
guide the transition. It must not withdraw until the transition has 
been completely effected; otherwise the Indians will fall between 
two stools. 

In the ensuing section of this report, the survey staff recommends 
the establishment in the Indian Service of a professional and tech- 
nical Division of Planning and Development free from immediate 
administrative duties. One of the great services such a division can 
render is to aid in developing effective cooperative programs with 
the different states, adapted to the local conditions. The time is 
apparently ripe for marked advances in this direction. 


The Issuance of Fee Patents. In the vital matter of the issue 
of fee patents and the release of Indians from wardship, the view 
taken is naturally that the ultimate goal is to advance the Indian 
to the point where he is competent to take care of himself and to 
manage his own property. The survey staff is inclined to endorse 
the definition of competency given by one very able superintendent 
to the effect that ‘“ That Indian is competent who although he might 
lose his property could and would still make his own way by his own 
efforts.” The evidence warrants the conclusion, however, that in 
the past fee patents have been issued too freely, that they have been 
given before the Indian has given sufficient demonstration of his 
capacity to make his own way. Too much reliance has been placed 
on the theory that the way to teach a boy to swim is to throw him 
overboard and let him swim or drown. The Indian faces too swift 
and treacherous a current for such an experiment at this period 
of his development. Enough attention has not been given to keeping 
actual records of his achievements and basing the decisions regard- 
ing competency on facts rather than opinions. Too little attention 
has been paid to what has happened to Indians declared competent. 
The proof that the Indian is in fact competent is not the issuance 
of the fee patent and the release from wardship but what becomes 
of the Indian after he is released. The problem of the government 
is to train him for self support in our civilization. Its real responsi- 
bility does not end with the fee patent and release from wardship. 
These actions may evidence not competency on the part of the 
Indian but a serious error in judgment on the part of the officials 
who declared him competent. 
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Great pressure is unquestionably brought to bear on the Indian 
Service to issue fee patents and to release Indians from wardship. 
A considerable body of people regard the status of wardship as 
repugnant to our institutions, and they are inclined to quote from 
the Declaration of Independence, “ All men are created equal.” 
They forget apparently that wardship and the control of property 
by trustees also exist among the free and independent whites. 
Children below legal age cannot control their own property or 
make a valid contract. Courts declare adults incompetent to manage 
their own estates and place them in the status of wards. Many a 
head of a family himself provides for trustees to control the prop- 
erty given or bequeathed to his wife and children. Life insurance 
contracts, living trusts, and wills often result in depriving a person 
of the power to control the property of which he has the use. The 
difference lies in the assumptions. The white man on reaching legal 
age is assumed to be competent unless deprived of his power over 
his property by a court or by someone from whom he received his 
property. Indian guardianship was assumed when the Indians as 
a race were unquestionably incompetent. Relinquishment of this 
trust cannot lightly be made. The Indian, therefore, is assumed 
to be incompetent until formally declared to be competent. His 
status is that of the child below legal age, except that he can be 
declared competent whereas the child cannot be. The facts seem 
abundantly to warrant this assumption in the case of the Indians. 
With respect to knowledge and experience in the use of property, 
many of them are still children and must be given training in the 
use of property and its value before they are declared competent 
to handle it independently. The national government is their safest 
trustee. Any improvement in that trusteeship must be brought 
about by a reconstruction of the machinery to discharge it. 

Another group bringing pressure to bear on the Indian Service 
believes in the sink-or-swim theory. Turn the Indians loose. Let 
them shift for themselves. The difficulty with this theory as has 
been pointed out is that the issue is not quickly settled with the 
disappearance of those who are not able to shift for themselves. 
Theorists of this school need to spend a considerable time facing 
the actual facts in eastern Oklahoma where they can see at first 
hand the disastrous effects of an actual application of this policy. 
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There they will find many Indians who have been turned loose who 
are not able to shift for themselves. The problem is too compli- 
cated to be solved by any such simple device, because the only sound 
solution-is the long slow process of real education. 

Persons who look for quick results should be mentioned next. 
They say of the Indian Service, “It has been at this job for a 
hundred years. It ought to be through. Its officers and employees 
must be trying to hang onto their jobs. All the Indians ought to 
be turned loose and the Indian Office closed. Time enough has 
been spent on the Indian problem.” These people need to visit 
particularly the Indians of the southwest. A visit to an adult 
primary class, where big boys and girls in their teens are attending 
school for the first time, would be helpful. They know no English, 
they cannot read or write. They are having their first contact with 
that white man’s civilization in the presence of which they and their 
children and their children’s children are to live. The fact that 
they are in school is evidence that at last, after all the centuries 
since the advent of the white man, his civilization has penetrated 
to their remote desert homes. Some visitors may shake their heads 
and say, ‘“ You can’t do much in educating these children ; you have 
started too late.”’ Despite some exceptions, there seems to be some 
truth in their assertion unless one looks to the future. Many of 
these children will be back in their desert homes in a year or two 
and they will doubtless soon forget their scanty knowledge of 
English and of reading and writing, but they will have had their con- 
tact with the white race, they will know what schools are, and they 
will have seen other Indian children with a more favorable start get- 
ting ahead. When they themselves have children they will not be 
where their parents were. They themselves have passed the first 
gulf. Their children will as a rule go to school at a far earlier age 
and stay much longer, advancing much further in studies and in un- 
derstanding. The third generation has not only the advantage of 
getting to school early ; it has some help in the home in such things 
as speaking English, reading, and knowing the white man’s ways. 
The pride which some of the first and second generations take in 
the achievements of the third shows that Indians are much like 
white people. The truth seems to be that much cannot be expected 
on the average in less than three generations, and in some jurisdic- 
tions the first generation is just beginning. 
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A word here should be said regarding missionary activities. Here 
too, many persons look for quick results. Several elderly mission- 
aries were visited who look back over their efforts and almost 
despair at their lack of converts who measure up to their standards 
of what a Christian should be. Others, notably the Roman Catho- 
lics, have a different view. They appreciate that their task is a long, 
slow one extending over many generations. A little is achieved 
here, a little there, but a primitive people are not made over in a 
generation. What they are and what they have cannot be hurriedly 
crushed out and something else quickly substituted. The only way 
is to take them as they are with what they have and patiently guide 
and slowly build, having faith that in the fullness of time, devoted 
and intelligent service will bring results. 

Finally should be mentioned two classes of Indians who want fee 
patents and release from wardship. The first are those who are not 
getting along very successfully and see in a fee patent and release 
from wardship the opportunity to sell their capital and live on the 
proceeds, without the vision to look into the future and consider 
what will become of them and their children when the capital is 
gone. The second are able, intelligent, often well educated Indians 
who are themselves fully competent. Many of them have already 
received fee patents and been released from wardship. They think 
of themselves and cite themselves as typical Indians. They say, 
“ We are Indians. Why should the government keep us as wards.” 
The truth is that the government should not keep competent Indians 
as wards, but these Indians are not by any means typical. Often 
they are mixed bloods, not full bloods. Sometimes they come from 
tribes where many of the full bloods are still far too primitive to 
be entrusted with the defense of their property against white greed. 
A well educated mixed-blood Indian farmer on one reservation felt 
this situation very keenly. He said in effect, “ These educated 
advanced Indians can’t think of the Indians who haven’t had the 
opportunities and haven't advanced like they have. On this reser- 
vation we have hundreds of Indians who would be ruined if they 
were turned loose, and yet these educated Indians go about all the 
time agitating to have all Indians turned loose. Many of our 
Indians aren’t making a living without having to pay taxes. They 
won’t be ready to be turned loose for a good many years.” 
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The sentiment of the Indians on this subject is divided. Those 
who favor abolition of wardship are unquestionably the more 
articulate. Among their number are many mixed bloods and many 
whose schooling has given them a good command of English. They 
are effective speakers with the Indian’s gift for direct and vivid 
statement. Some have but a modicum of Indian blood. On the 
other side are many full bloods who in their way are very solid 
and substantial people deeply attached to their lands and homes. 
They are disturbed to see what has happened to those who have 
had fee patents. One of them, with a very promising young pecan 
grove coming along, the result of his own labors, replied to the 
question whether he wanted a fee patent, “ Nothing grows on the 
section line.” Another, president of the Indians’ livestock associa- 
tion of the reservation, said he did not want a fee patent. If he took 
one, the other Indians would say he had gone white and he would 
lose his influence with them. He felt that the great bulk of his tribe 
were far from the level where they could shift for themselves, 
and he personally preferred to stay as one of them rather than be 
regarded as an outsider. Included in this number are several, per- 
haps many, who value their status of wardship because it relieves 
them from taxation. The survey staff had no means of determining 
how a referendum on this subject would turn out, but it found in 
personal interviews and in councils a very considerable sentiment 
in favor of continued wardship.* 

Despite the pressure that different groups bring to bear on the 
Indian Service, its present policy is toward marked conservatism in 
the issue of fee patents and release from wardship. This present 
policy is believed to be fundamentally sound. Fee patents and 
release from wardship should as a rule only be issued where fairly 
conclusive factual evidence is available indicating that the Indian 
has reached a position where he can maintain himself by his own 
efforts.” The Indian Service is to an increasing extent realizing 
that its work is primarily educational in the broad sense, and is to 


“An indigent Indian woman who had dissipated the thousands of dollars 
received for her allotment appealed for rations. She ranted against the 
government for giving her control of property she was unable to handle. 
To the superintendent’s statement: “ You clamored and fought to get a fee 
patent,’ her reply was: “ But the government should have known better.” 

*For further detailed discussion of policy of issuance of patents in fee, 
see Schmeckebier, pp. 148-65. 
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be judged not by the number of Indians it turns loose so much as 
by the ability of those turned loose to make good. This subject is 
further considered in other sections of the report.’ It has been 
presented here to indicate the position taken by the survey staff 
with respect to this matter of general policy. 


The Function of the Indian Education Service. The Indian 
Service, as has been said, is recognizing to an increasing degree 
that its work in all fields is primarily educational. The problem 
of the Service is to translate this principle into action. The greater 
part of the present report is devoted primarily to a consideration 
of what needs to be done, in the light of conditions found by the 
survey, to promote the efficiency of the Indian Service as an educa- 
tional organization confronted with a difficult and diverse edu- 
cational task. 


The Question of Cost. Early in the work of preparing this report 
the question was raised as to what consideration the survey staff 
should give to the element of cost in making its recommendations. 
The question was vividly brought home in an interview with a 
doctor on one of the reservations. He had previously been visited 
by Dr. H. R. Edwards, the medical specialist on the survey staff, 
and they had discussed at length what the real health needs of the 
service were on that reservation. This reservation doctor said in 
substance. “‘ Your doctor is all right ; he knows what we need; but 
Congress will never appropriate the money.’’ The reply at the 
moment was that Congress was the body to say whether it would 
or would not appropriate the funds; that the duty of the survey 
staff was to determine conditions and to make the best constructive 
recommendations it could devise which in its judgment were prac- 
ticable. More careful deliberation has tended to confirm the sound- 
ness of that general position. It would be entirely improper for 
a survey staff to presume to predict what Congress would or would 
not do and to frame its recommendations to fit its guess as to the 
attitude of Congress or the attitude of the administration or any- 
body else who is concerned with Indian appropriations or adminis- 
tration. The effort has been to keep both feet on the ground and 
not to get above reasonable standards as set by other organizations 


° See pages 472 and 473. 
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doing work in the several fields comparable with that of the Indian 
Service. 

The recommendations contained in this report if carried into 
effect will involve a substantial immediate increase in appropria- 
tions for the Indian Service. The aggregate annual appropriations 
for this service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, are approxi- 
mately fifteen million dollars of which more than two million 
dollars are from tribal funds not the property of the government 
and more than two million more are reimbursable expenditures, 
mainly for irrigation and water supplies." The survey staff has 
not had the time nor the facilities to estimate closely the amount 
that will be required for additional positions, for raising the salaries 
and qualifications of existing positions, for outlays for new con- 
struction, for bringing existing plant and equipment up to a reason- 
able standard and for materially improving the quantity, quality 
and variety of the food furnished the Indian children in boarding 
schools. The best available evidence, however, suggests that for 
a number of years at least ten million dollars additional will be 
required, if the Indian Service is to be raised to a standard approxi- 
mating that of the Department of Agriculture, the United States 
Public Health Service and the efficient private agencies doing com- 
parable work. 

The position taken in making these recommendations is that it 
would be sound business policy for the national government to 
expend enough on the Indian Service to bring it to a reasonably 
high state of efficiency in order greatly to accelerate the rate at 
which the Indians may be absorbed into the dominant white civili- 
zation or be fitted to maintain themselves adequately in the presence 
of that civilization. The country apparently has its choice of alter- 
natives ; the first, comparatively small expenditures from national, 
state, local, or charitable funds spread over a very long period with 
a resulting slow rate of progress in winding up the Indian prob- 
lem; the second, heavier expenditures over a much briefer period 
with greatly accelerated rate of progress and a much more rapid 
elimination of the distinctively Indian problem. The situation may 


"For a statement of the finances of the Indian Service for 1903, 1913, 1923 
and 1928, see Schmeckebier, Appendix 6, pages 509-36. The three brief 
summary tables from his monograph are presented as appendices to the 
present report, pages 183 to 186. 
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be likened to diverting a stream to a new course. The diversion 
dam must be built strong enough to hold the stream. To economize 
on the dam may mean the loss of all that was put into it. In the 
past much money put into the Indian Service has been lost because 
enough was not put in to get employees really qualified for the task 
before them. 

The recommendations for heavier appropriations are made on 
the ground of efficiency in performing the task before the govern- 
ment. It could be sustained on purely humanitarian grounds. The 
Indians are wards of the richest nation in the world, if not the 
most enlightened and most philanthropic, yet the fact is that Indian 
children in boarding schools maintained and operated by the gov- 
ernment of the United States are not receiving a diet sufficient in 
quantity, quality, and variety to maintain their health and resis- 
tance. Conditions at these schools with respect to medical attention, 
housing, and sanitation leave much to be desired. The general 
death rate is ordinarily accepted as the best single index of the 
social wellbeing of a people. As is pointed out elsewhere in this 
report * the statistics for the Indians are incomplete and more or 
less unreliable, and the published death rates for Indians are in 
many cases obviously understatements of the true conditions. The 
existing figures, unreliable as they are, indicate, however, a high 
general death rate among Indians with all that connotes of suffer- 
ing both physical and emotional. The Indian is like the white man 
in his affection for his children, although Indian mothers and 
fathers often do not know how to care for them, especially in 
matters affecting health. This lack of knowledge does not lessen 
their suffering and grief at the loss of a child or lessen their resent- 
ment when they feel that responsibility for the death rests in part 
at least upon failure of the government boarding schools adequately 
to safeguard the health of their children, who may be kept away 
from their parents for years at a time. The economic and social 
conditions on most of the reservations are such that the typical 
Indian family is living materially below any standard which will 
give health and a very minimum of physical comfort. The fact 
that many of them look backward with regret to the days before 
the advent of the white man destroyed the economic basis of their 


® See pages 170 to 175 on Statistics, and pages 191, 196, 197-203, 266-270 
in the chapter on Health. 
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existence is not surprising; nor, if their history be considered, is 
it strange that they accept their conditions with an almost oriental 
fatalism and resignation, and in many cases seek the temporary 
relief that is to be found in alcohol, peyote, and narcotics or in 
primitive dances and festivals. The surprising thing is to find many 
who have preserved their sense of humor. Although at times they 
complain bitterly of individual government officials, yet the major- 
ity of them look to the government as their best friend. Often they 
ask too much from it in the way of rations and relief and do not 
value highly enough what it gives in the form of constructive edu- 
cational service, but this attitude is the inevitable aftermath of the 
old policy of rationing now largely abandoned. 

Some white people are inclined to say, “ You can’t do anything 
humanitarian for them. They are Indians and they will always be 
that way. They would rather be that way than work.” To these 
people two answers may be made. The first is that there are too 
many instances of marked success with individual Indians and with 
groups to warrant any such conclusion. The second is that many 
methods used with the Indians in the past, notably that of rationing, 
produce the same results with any people. They pauperize them 
instead of educating them to do for themselves. The errors in past 
methods are too obvious and too glaring to permit of past failures 
being fairly and justly attributed to peculiar racial characteristics 
of the Indians. Abundant evidence shows them to be a people of 
real capacity with many characteristics of outstanding worth. For 
example, one of their outstanding traits is their Christian virtue of 
loving their neighbors as themselves. The poorest Indian will share 
what he has with his neighbors. To Indians, selfishness and stingi- 
ness are cardinal vices. One of the difficulties the government has 
is to keep the lazy and the shiftless from living off the products 
of the labor of their more energetic tribesman who is attempting 
to follow the white man’s economic ways. Mention should also be 
made here of their artistic ability. With nothing but a few cans of 
house paint, one Indian boy has painted theater curtains for several 
of the Indian schools which make the ordinary commercial curtains 
look insignificant and commonplace. In those schools where the 
children have been permitted to draw Indian designs and things 
which appeal to them they have shown an exceptionally high artistic 
ability. Some of the musical organizations, for example, the band 
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of the Saint Francis Mission School at Rosebud and the Glee Club 
at Haskell, are demonstrations of their capacity in music. They 
have the capacity to make real contributions to our American civili- 
zation ; and as their humorists frequently remind us, they are after 
all the nearest approach to the hundred per cent American. With 
intelligent cooperative educational aid, there is every reason to look 
for a rich return for efforts expended in behalf of the Indians. 

More adequate expenditures properly directed would not only 
tend to relieve fairly promptly the present suffering and distress. 
They would tend to raise permanently the economic efficiency of 
the Indians and thus remove many of the fundamental causes of 
ill health and poverty. The material return for this expense would 
come in the increased productivity of this element of the population. 
They would take their place in our American civilization with its 
high productivity and its correspondingly high standard of living. 
Already several far sighted merchants in the Southwest are showing 
their appreciation of the economic and commercial importance of 
increasing the productivity of the Indians. Here selfish and al- 
truistic motives combine, because no section can be really pros- 
perous if a large body of its population lacks the ability to produce 
and the resulting ability to consume. Markets for goods cannot be 
found unless the people produce enough to pay for them. This 
fundamental fact of economics is becoming increasingly apparent 
in the Southwest. 

In favor of heavier immediate expenditures for the economic 
advancement of the Indians, the further fact should be cited that 
failure to seek much more rapid advancement for the Indians will 
speedily result in the development of difficulties more serious and 
less easily corrected than those which now confront the nation. 

The white population in the Indian country is coming into closer 
and closer contact with the Indians. This movement appears 
inevitable and unescapable. As a consequence the Indians will have 
less and less opportunity to carry on a moderately independent exis- 
tence. It is becoming more and more essential for them economi- 
cally and socially to rise more nearly to white standards. Unfor- 
tunately the trend of American industrial development, as has been 
pointed out, makes it increasingly difficult for the Indians to make 
this transition as the country is more and more demanding fairly 
skilled and reliable workers and affords fewer openings for the 
illiterate, the unskilled, and particularly the casual. 
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Where they become surrounded by whites without having 
achieved these higher standards, they are menaced themselves and 
also become a menace to the better things in the white civilization. 
Sexual relationships between low types of the two races tend to 
develop. From what evidence the survey staff could secure in this 
difficult field of investigation it appears that Indian girls rarely 
become commercial prostitutes. They may, however, be the victims 
of white men. The more apparent relationship is a marriage or 
other union lasting for some little time. Often a white man or 
woman marries an Indian for the sake of securing possession or use 
of the Indian’s property ; or, an extremely low grade white, a misfit 
in the economic and social life of the white civilization, forms a 
union with a low grade Indian. These low grade whites turn Indian 
in a way that is quite shocking, and they may be found existing in 
shacks that are below rather than above those of the purely Indian 
dwellings in the neighborhood. Children of these unions have fre- 
quently the handicap of both bad heredity and bad environment. 
The white father, too, is apparently fairly prone to desert the Indian 
woman, leaving her with the burden of caring for the children. 

On the other hand it must be said there are numerous examples 
of successful inter-racial unions where the Indians have risen to 
white standards and are sought by the whites because they possess 
qualities which make for the establishment of strong families.’ 

The unassimilated, undeveloped Indian readily becomes the vic- 
tim of the bootlegger, the dope peddler, and the gambler. From its 
earliest days the Indian Service has been struggling to keep liquor 
from the Indians. The task becomes increasingly difficult as the 
white civilization comes closer to the Indians. White communities 
just off the Indian country tend to become centers for the trade. 
More officers are needed to clean things up. In some of these towns 
one has only to walk into the pool room to see open gambling going 


° At one Indian school the members of the survey staff were delightfully 
entertained by the Indian girls of the senior class in domestic science. Two 
members of the survey sat at each table with four Indian girls and were 
served a simple yet delicious meal prepared by the four girls. One girl at 
each table had to occupy the difficult position of hostess, a task performed 
with a quiet grace and dignity which the survey staff came to regard as 
characteristic of Indian women. One hostess said, “ My daddy always teases 
my mother by telling her he married her for her biscuits,” and then by the 
way of explanation she added, “ Daddy is a white man.” Judging that union 
by its fruit, one would conclude that the biscuits were symbolic of substantial 
domestic virtues. Any man might well be proud of a daughter like that girl. 
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on between whites and Indians with money on the table. Whatever 
view may be taken regarding gambling between Indian and Indian 
in their own homes on the reservation, commercial gambling be- 
tween whites and Indians in pool rooms in a white man’s town is 
obviously a much more serious matter. Dope peddling is un- 
doubtedly the most serious of the three evils noted, and no effort 
should be spared to stop the traffic. In Nevada the evidence indi- 
cates that the Chinese are behind the trade in Yen-she, an opium 
derivative, but that the immediate dispensers are Indians, possibly 
themselves victims. This situation is particularly dangerous as the 
Indians can spread the habit among their own people in a way that 
neither whites nor Chinese could do themselves. When the survey 
staff was in Nevada it was reported that the dispensers were trying 
to break into Fallon, which had been practically free from its use 
and which presented an attractive example of effective economic 
work for Indians. In one important jurisdiction in Oklahoma, it 
was reported that low grade white physicians were the dope dis- 
pensers, finding this an easy means of separating wealthy Indians 
from their money. Naturally the methods of the survey were not 
of the detective type necessary to verify such reports, but if they are 
not true it would be an exceptional failure to resort to an obvious 
device for debauching these wealthy Indians. The persistence of 
such statements by reliable persons, however, would at least indicate 
that certain channels of supply should be blocked, either as a pre- 
ventive measure or as a means of checking an existing evil. 

Again for completeness mention must be made of the astute and 
unscrupulous whites who take advantage of the Indians’ ignorance 
of money matters, of their food needs, and their desire for luxuries, 
notably automobiles, and separate them from their valuable prop- 
erty. Pressure from this source increases as the contacts between 
the races become closer. 

Mention must again be made, too, of the Indians’ low standards 
of living and their poverty. It has already been pointed out that 
these factors result inevitably in bad health so that the Indians do, 
from the standpoint of public health, become a menace to the 
neighboring white communities. Prevalence of disease among them, 
their poverty, and their low standards of living make them objec- 
tionable to the whites and raise opposition to the admission of their 
children to the public schools and other community activities neces- 
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sary to their advancement. Curiously, in several instances the most 
vigorous objection to them comes not so much from native born 
whites as from foreign born whites, themselves recent immigrants 
to this country. This condition can be overcome by more effective 
work in improving social and economic conditions, thus improving 
health. ; 

Obviously all such difficulties of an inter-racial nature become 
greater as long as the cultural gap is wide and the personal contacts 
close. It will be cheaper and easier to work to close the gap by 
improving the conditions of the Indians now than to do so after 
these degenerating contacts have had a longer time. to operate. 

Although the actual amount of money required to bring the 
Indian Service to a reasonably high state of efficiency is a large sum 
itself (probably not less than ten million dollars), it would still be 
a relatively small item in the total of national expenditures. The 
nation could make the appropriation without any serious strain on 
the taxpayers, and if the economic efficiency of the Indians could be 
raised, as seems entirely possible, the material returns from the 
investment would be high. Failure adequately to deal with this 
whole question with reasonable promptness can have no other result 
than a yearly growth of the problem to such dimensions that greater 
strain to meet it will be inevitable. 

The history of the relationship between the whites and the 
Indians contains much to which the whites cannot point with pride. 
No attempt will be made in this report to discuss some of these 
darker pages in American history.” They are reasonably well 
known to every student of American history and nothing is to be 
gained by reviewing them here. They are mentioned. because the 
nation has at present the opportunity, if it will, to write the closing 
chapters in the history of the treatment of the Indians by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. To really patriotic citizens who love 
and admire their country and who like to view with pride its 
achievements, it would be something of an atonement and a worth- 
while accomplishment if these closing chapters should disclose 
the national government giving to the Indians the highest quality 
of expert service to make them capable and efficient citizens of 
the nation, able to take care of themselves and to contribute to the 
nation from the best of their own original American culture. 


* For history of Indian relations, see Schmeckebier, pp. 11-90. 


CHAPTER WY: 
ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL INDIAN WORK 


Three fundamental recommendations must be made for strength- 
ening the organization of the Indian Service. Briefly summarized, 
they are: 

1. The creation, in connection with the Washington office, of a 
professional and scientific Division of Planning and Development. 

2. A material strengthening of the school and reservation forces 
that are in direct contact with the Indians and are responsible for 
developing and improving their economic and social condition 
through education in the broadest sense of the word. 

3. The maximum practical decentralization of authority so that 
to the fullest possible extent initiative and responsibility may be 
vested in the local officers in direct contact with the Indians. 

Each of the recommendations requires elaboration and each will 
be taken up in turn. 


A PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC “DIVISION OF 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT” 


The functions of the recommended “ Division of Planning and 
Development ” may be outlined briefly as follows: 

1. To advise the Commissioner in matters requiring technical 
or scientific knowledge of particular problems. 

2. At the request of the Commissioner and subject to his approval 
to formulate programs and develop policies to be carried out by 
administrative officers or to assist in planning and arranging co- 
operative programs with state and local authorities. 

3. To visit schools and agencies and to report to the Commis- 
sioner upon the effectiveness of the administration in those fields 
of work that are professional, technical, or scientific in character. 

4. To visit schools and agencies and to advise and counsel with 
superintendents and other employees regarding the development 
and improvement of these specialized activities. 

5. Upon direction of the Commissioner to investigate and hold 
hearings upon matters of special complaint that involve technical 


or scientific subjects. 
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No one who studies the Indian Service can fail to be impressed 
with the diversity of its activities. No other government agency 
exceeds it in the number and variety of the fields of human activity 
which it embraces. It must minister to all the needs of well over 
200,000 Indians who are, without any possibility of legal quibble, 
still wards of the government, and it is deeply concerned with the 
entire Indian population numbering over 300,000. 

In behalf of its wards the government must make provision for 
the promotion of health, education, economic development in agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, forestry, and a great variety of other 
industries, advancement in social conditions including family life 
and community activities, and the maintenance of law and order. 
It must also conserve and often manage the property of its wards, 
in some instances a task of great financial responsibility.” These 
functions must be performed, not with respect to a concentrated 
homogeneous population embraced in a comparatively small area, 
but with respect to widely scattered groups often living in almost 
unbelievable isolation and varying all the way from extremely 
primitive to those who have reached approximately the same scale 
of development as the prevailing white civilization of their com- 
munities. The economic and social conditions with which the 
Service must deal are equally varied. Many different kinds of 
agriculture must be known to the Service—ordinary farming with 
a sufficient rainfall, dry farming, farming under irrigation in a cli- 
mate which will give seven cuttings of alfalfa in a year, farming 
under irrigation where the season is so short that maturing a crop is 
a problem, livestock raising whose summer and winter feed are both 
available, and livestock raising where the problem of wintering 
stock is serious. The economic resources of the wards vary all the 
way from those of the Osages, submerged by a flood of unearned 
income,’ to the many Indians submerged by extreme poverty occa- 
sioned by the utter lack of agricultural or industrial resources on 
their lands. 

Add to the administrative problems the pressure coming from the 
encroachments of white civilization with both its good and its bad; 


*The activities of the Service are discussed in detail in Schmeckebier, 
The Office of Indian Affairs, pp. 143-269. 

* For information on poverty of the Osages at one time, and present eco- 
nomic and social condition, see Schmeckebier, pp. 111-15. 
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missionaries of many different sects and denominations, some broad, 
tolerant, and cooperative, and others not; whites anxious to help 
and protect the Indians but with an extreme divergence of views 
as to how it is to be done; whites anxious to despoil the Indians of 
their property without conscience as to the means to be employed ; 
persons holding public office with views regarding Indians and 
their rights as widely variant as are those entertained by the 
different classes of whites. Scramble all these things together with 
many more not specifically mentioned and one gets a very much 
simplified picture of the job of the Indian Service, and of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

No Commissioner of Indian Affairs, however able and efficient, 
can possibly be master of all the fields of knowledge which must be 
brought to bear in the administration of the Indian Service. To a 
lesser extent this same statement may be made with respect to 
superintendents of agencies and schools. The jobs are too varied 
and diversified, the number of fields involved too great. It is not 
surprising therefore, frequently to encounter, in the field intelligent 
and observing Indians who attribute some of their failure to ad- 
vance to the frequent changes in programs and policies resulting 
from a change in the office of superintendent. One superintendent 
advocates stock raising as the economic salvation of his Indians, 
and his Indians attempt to follow his leadership. His successor 
says stock raising is no good, that the Indians must raise corn, 
and again they attempt to take his advice. A third superintendent 
follows who says the Indians cannot get anywhere with corn, they 
must try sheep. It is small wonder the Indians become skeptical 
of their Moses. 

Astute observers say that what has happened on some of the 
reservations because of changes in officials and policies is to a con- 
siderable extent true of the Indian Service as a whole, that it has 
had similar reversals of policy and program ; and considerable evi- 
dence warrants such a conclusion. A previous administration rode 
hard the theory that the salvation of the Indian was to turn him 
loose from government supervision. Competency commissions went 
through the Indian country applying this theory wholesale, and 
many a poor Indian found himself a patent-in-fee Indian without 
the knowledge and ability to stand on his own feet, without gov- 
ernment advice and assistance. The present administration wisely 
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called a halt, and is proceeding on a far more cautious and con- 
servative policy, with less regard for a radical theory and more 
for practical facts. Tribal herds had their vogue. They probably 
went up too fast and came down too hard. They undoubtedly have 
their place, for on some of the reservations stock raising is the main 
economic possibility. The fact.is, however, that the Indian Service 
has lacked for its different jurisdictions a well considered, well 
rounded program, arrived at after a full and careful consideration 
of the various essential factors in the situation by persons com- 
petent through training and experience to evaluate these factors 
and develop such a program. 

Without stopping to discuss the more or less academic question 
of whether this failure has resulted from a lack of funds, or from 
a lack of vision of the necessity for such work, or a combination of 
the two, it may be said unqualifiedly that the Indian Service lacks 
expert technical advisers in most branches of its work. The duty 
of studying, planning, and developing has fallen on general admin- 
istrative officers, whose days are already filled with myriads of 
administrative duties, some major and some minor. Although in 
some instances these employees have considerable technical knowl- 
edge and experience in some one or more special fields covered by 
the Indian Service, they cannot possibly be experts in them all. 
As administrators they must be general men, not specialists, and 
the work of surveying conditions and working out programs calls 
for specialists who can cooperate and develop a program which 
good general administrative men can carry out. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs needs the advice and assis- 
tance of such men in addition to that of his administrative assis- 
tants. In the matter of school curriculum, for example, he needs 
not only the advice and experience of those who have devoted their 
lives to the administration of Indian schools, but also of those who, 
free from the burden of administrative work, have had the train- 
ing and the opportunity to specialize in the study of curricula in 
all kinds of schools and can bring to the Indian Service the wealth 
of experience gained in educational enterprises conducted under 
widely differing conditions. Both types are necessary ; one without 
the other is like a single blade of a pair of shears. 

Superintendents of agencies and of schools are equally in need 
of expert advice and assistance in the varied activities of their 
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administration. Numerous instances can be cited of able efficient 
field administrators who would be quick to profit from suggestions 
for improvement in lines of activity which lie outside the range 
of their special training and experience, Again it must be em- 
phasized that they are not being criticized because their training 
and experience do not embrace every line of activity they are called 
upon to supervise and administer. To get administrators who had 
such training and experience would be humanly impossible. They 
must have specialists to whom they can turn for aid. As an illus- 
tration of what may be done in this direction may be cited the 
progress made in the Indian schools in recent years in the teaching 
of home economics, an improvement brought about in no small 
measure by the employment of a specialist in this field to advise 
and work with the school administrators. What the superinten- 
dents need is far more assistance of this general character, so that 
in each important field they can secure expert technical aid. 

These technically trained and experienced persons are also 
needed to investigate complaints from the field which are technical 
in their nature. As an instance, a group of Indians complain that 
they have been charged with heavy construction costs for the 
irrigation of their lands, a work undertaken by the government 
upon its own initiative, and that it is impossible for them so to 
use their lands that they can meet the construction charge and the 
operation and maintenance charge. They have the fear that the 
whole enterprise is a conspiracy ultimately to deprive them of their 
land and get it into the hands of white men. The hurried examina- 
tion of this case by the present survey indicated that the Indians 
were probably right in their impression that under existing condi- 
tions in agriculture they could not make the land pay the charges ; 
but it was extremely doubtful if any white people would take it 
over if they had to meet the same charges. The Secretary of the 
Interior has himself recognized the necessity for technical and 
scientific investigation in these fairly numerous irrigation cases 
and has appointed a well qualified fact finding committee to visit 
the various irrigation projects in the Indian Service. Similar in- 
vestigations are needed in many fields and the Indian Service needs 
in its organization a definite provision for making them, hence 
the recommendation for a Division of Planning and Development. 
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This Division should as a general rule be kept free from regular 
routine administrative duties. The regular administrative duties 
should be left in the administrative units as at present. When called 
upon to do so by the Commissioner, members of the Division should 
study and report upon the work of the administrative units, but 
they should not issue orders to superintendents or attempt to 
assume any direct administrative authority. If orders are to be 
issued, they should come from the Commissioner so that there may 
be no confusion in lines of responsibility and authority. Heads of 
administrative units should, however, be free to seek the advice and 
suggestions of members of the Division when technical and sci- 
entific questions are involved. 


Organization and Procedure. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs should be ex officio, the chairman or director of the Divi- 
sion. Routine matters of administration in the Division should be 
handled by an executive clerk or secretary. The members of the 
staff of the Division should each have a permanent or residual 
status of independence of other members of the Division and 
should report directly to the Commissioner for all assignments. 
Their temporary relations to each other should be established from 
time to time by assignments to projects made by the Commissioner. 
Thus an organization can be perfected for each project according 
to the needs of that project without undue embarrassment from 
previously established lines of authority and responsibility, and 
without undue commitment as to future lines. 

To be more specific, an outstanding need for planning and de- 
velopment at the present moment relates to the Pima Reservation 
where the entire situation will be changed as the result of the build- 
ing of the Coolidge Dam, and the irrigation of some 30,000 to 
40,000 acres of land affecting about 4500 Indians. Here the Indian 
Service has a problem of the first magnitude calling for the best 
expert advice obtainable. It would be folly to entrust it to a single 
superintendent whose training and experience is that of a general 
administrator. 

The Commissioner should be able to organize through his Divi- 
sion of Planning and Development a special committee to develop 
the entire program for the work. In this instance he might select 
as director of the particular project an agricultural economist or 
a broad gauged irrigation engineer. With them should be someone 
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who knows thoroughly farm demonstration work, another who can 
tie the schools into the program, and a third who can visualize the 
relation of the women to the enterprise. Some legal questions will 
doubtless arise, relating to water rights or to the possibilities of 
re-allotting certain families whose present allotments may not be 
within the area to be irrigated or of cancelling allotments where the 
present allottee cannot possibly make beneficial use of the water. 
A lawyer may have to be assigned to give some aid in the project, 
and others may prove necessary. The Commissioner should be as 
free to organize the project as is necessary without being hampered 
by previously established lines of authority and without committing 
himself as to what he will do in another assignment. 

In such a Division of Planning and Development it may happen 
that a member of the staff may have simultaneously two or more 
assignments. In one he may be a subordinate with a minor assign- 
ment, in another he may be the responsible directing head. His 
position in each assignment will depend on the nature and needs 
of the particular project. 

Although the Commissioner of Indian Affairs should be the 
official head of the Division, it does not by any means follow that 
he personally must do the detailed work of planning and organizing 
each project. Again to resort to a specific illustration, it is generally 
recognized that the present uniform standardized course of study 
for Indian schools has outlived its usefulness. The whole subject 
must be gone into again from the bottom up. The Commissioner 
might well consult the chief administrative man in charge of schools 
and the strongest specialist in his Division of Planning and De- 
velopment in the field of school curriculum and ask them to prepare 
for him a plan for the organization of this project of radical 
changes to make the course of study fit the needs of the particular 
Indians who are being provided with schools. After consultation 
with them and after administrative review of their recommenda- 
tions, he would issue substantially their plan for the conduct of 
the project. 


Positions in the Division. The positions in the Division should 
be of two types, temporary and permanent. Temporary positions 
should provide opportunity for the retention for projects of special 
importance of specialists from other organizations. In some in- 
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stances the positions would be temporary because the Service does 
not have enough work in the particular field to justify the perma- 
nent retention of a specialist in it; in others, because the specialist 
needed is an outstanding man in the field and could only be secured 
temporarily for the single project. Some of these specialists would 
be drawn from other organizations in the national government, 
notably the Public Health Service, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
United States Employment Service. In many instances in develop- 
ing an agricultural program for a reservation, it would be desirable 
to retain temporarily specialists from the local state experiment 
stations and the state agricultural colleges, not only because of their 
specialized knowledge of local agriculture but also because through 
them effective plans of codperative work between the national and 
the state governments can be perfected, thus facilitating the ulti- 
mate passage of the Indians from their status of wards of the 
national government to that of full fledged citizens of the state. 
Often specialists from colleges or universities or from private 
foundations or organizations will be found desirable, especially 
when they are representatives of organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the National Tuberculosis Association, the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, or others like them, which may be 
in a position to render substantial aid on a cooperative basis in the 
actual execution of the plans after they have been developed. At 
times it will be desirable to have on these projects staff representa- 
tives of private organizations, which are particularly devoted to 
Indian affairs, and of missionary organizations which are at work 
in the field and whose intelligent understanding of the plan and 
effective codperation in its prosecution are greatly to be desired 
even though they may not be absolutely essential. This device of 
having them represented in the formative stage would bring to the 
Indian Service the advantage of their knowledge and experience, 
and would at the same time tend to minimize that friction, now 
fairly frequently encountered, which generally has its origin in 
misunderstandings. 

For the major activities of the Service which are continuous, the 
effort should be made to retain permanently highly qualified special- 
ists who will quickly acquire a detailed knowledge of the Indian 
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Service and bring that knowledge to such temporary specialists as 
may from time to time be retained, so that the division coordinates 
the specialized knowledge of the Indian Service with the best 
knowledge gained by other organizations doing related work. The 
permanent specialists, if well qualified for their positions, will know 
and be in contact with the workers in their field in other organi- 
zations and will know what they are doing, and thus can advise the 
Commissioner regarding whom to retain for special projects. 

To attempt at this time to say precisely what permanent positions 
should be created would be unwise, because time has not been 
available for a thorough discussion of the subject with the various 
officers of the Service and others whose detailed knowledge should 
be brought to bear on it. A valuable purpose will, however, be 
served by discussing briefly the needs as they have been seen by the 
members of the staff of the present survey. 


Health. Promotion of health and the relief of the sick are func- 
tions of such extreme importance that they always merit first 
consideration. Fortunately at present the Indian Service is prob- 
ably better equipped for planning and developmental work in the 
field of health than in any other branch of its activities. The 
present administration has already taken a great step in advance in 
enlisting the whole-hearted cooperation of the Public Health 
Service. The chief medical officer of the Indian Service is a com- 
missioned officer in the Public Health Service. He is well equipped 
for planning and developmental work. As is set forth at length in 
the special report relating to health, he should be supplied with a 
small staff of specialists to aid him in developing and perfecting 
the specialized medical services which must be rendered. The posi- 
tion of epidemiologist at present authorized should be filled. New 
positions should be created for specialists representing the fields of 
tuberculosis, trachoma, child hygiene, venereal disease, and hospital 
administration. Their duties should be primarily consultive rather 
than administrative, and much of their time should be available for 
work with the Division of Planning and Development. Other needs 
for medical specialists can doubtless be supplied from time to time 
‘by further details from the Public Health Service in such a way 
that the extensive and varied resources of that strong organization 
will be available for the Indian Service. As has previously been 
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pointed out, this proposed project method of planning and develop- 
ment will furnish an effective means by which the aid of other 
organizations such as state boards of health, the American Public 
Health Association, the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Red Cross, the Commonwealth Fund, and the American 
Child Health Association can be brought in, not to do an inde- 
pendent unrélated thing, but to do a particular part of a carefully 
worked out program. 

The field of public health nursing also might properly be con- 
sidered under this heading of health but it seems better to take it 
up later under family and community life as it is so closely con- 
cerned with the education and development of women for home life. 


Education. As will be repeated again and again throughout this 
report practically all activities of the Indian Service should be 
educational in the broad sense. All employees in the Division of 
Planning and Development will be primarily concerned with Indian 
education, whether they are specialists in health, in economic ad- 
vancement, in family and community life, in legal affairs, or in the 
more formal education given in schools. Under the present heading 
of education, however, will be considered only those positions con- 
cerned more directly with schools. 

In the vitally important field of the school program much plan- 
ning and development is needed to meet changed conditions and 
to bring the Indian schools abreast of the schools in progressive 
white communities, to make them fit better into the general educa- 
tional systems of the states in which they lie, and to bring about 
that greater diversity of educational practice and procedure called 
for by the great diversity in the advancement of the Indians in the 
different sections of the country and in the economic and social 
conditions which confront them. Fortunately in this field the 
national government already has in its service a considerable body 
of well qualified specialists in the different branches of educational 
activity which will be involved, notably, in the Bureau of Education 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Much can there- 
fore be achieved through cooperative effort. It would seem as if 
the wisest procedure would be at the outset to secure for the Divi- 
sion of Planning and Development one permanent specialist in 
education, selected because of his breadth of knowledge of the 
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general field and his contacts with the educational activities of the 
country. He should be able to advise with the Commissioner and 
with the administrative officers in charge of schools in planning 
projects and serve as the liaison officer to secure from other organi- 
zations, national, state, and private, the specialists needed for par- 
ticular projects. Experience may demonstrate that some of these 
specialists brought in for temporary assignments are rendering 
such valuable aid that they will be retained for very considerable 
periods. In this connection it should be pointed out that colleges, 
universities, and educational systems are recognizing in an increas- 
ing degree the desirability of releasing their specialists for special 
service in projects of public importance. They recognize that they 
themselves profit in the long run from such a practice whatever 
may be the immediate inconvenience. Thus the Indian Service 
will probably find that it can enlist for its work some of the very 
best men and women in the country, persons who will accept tem- 
porary appointments though they would not consider a permanent 
position. 


Economic Development. Possibly the outstanding need of the 
Indian Service lies in the general field of economic development, 
because here the Service is, at present, at its weakest. 

Abundant evidence indicates the extreme importance of agricul- 
ture. It is by far the dominant industry among the Indians. The 
economic resources of most of them are predominantly agricultural. 
Agriculture in practically all its forms means an outdoor life. The 
Indian by inheritance is, of course, an outdoor man; and even if 
this were not the fact, the data regarding his health would indicate 
the necessity of directing him toward outdoor work. It follows 
therefore that great attention should be given the subject of agri- 
cultural development. 

Agricultural Economist. The first need of the Service with 
respect to agriculture is an agricultural economist, who with other 
members of the Division of Planning and Development and with 
the administrative officers, can make a real study of the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the several jurisdictions and formulate a more 
or less permanent educational agricultural program which will be 
fitted to the resources of each jurisdiction and will not be subject 
to change with changing superintendents. 


Io 
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Cattle and Sheep Specialists. Since much of the Indian land is 
fit only for grazing and since cattle raising and sheep raising are 
each specialties, there is need, at least for several years, for a well 
qualified man in each of these two subjects. Sheep raising appears 
to offer exceptional opportunities. 

Agricultural Demonstrator. Great improvement is needed in in- 
structing Indians in agriculture and especially in furnishing them 
leadership and encouragement. The permanent staff should there- 
fore include one man thoroughly posted on agricultural demonstra- 
tion work, with wide acquaintanceship among the agricultural ex- 
tension workers of the country, especially of the Middle West and 
the Far West. In this instance personality is important, for this 
official should be able to stimulate the local forces in the field and, 
more important, the Indians themselves. Several superintendents 
have demonstrated the possibility of rousing in the Indians pride 
in accomplishment. The person selected for this position should 
have this power to a marked degree. 

Although other agricultural specialists would be needed from 
time to time in the temporary positions already described, it is 
believed that with these four positions created and ably filled, 
reasonably rapid progress could be expected in the formulating of 
well considered plans and in getting them under way. Again atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that the form of organization 
proposed would permit of utilizing the temporary services of spe- 
cialists from the United States Department of Agriculture, from 
state departments, and from state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 

Vocational Guidance. Since not all Indians wish to be agricul- 
turists and since not all reservations offer real opportunities for 
agricultural development, consideration must be given to getting 
Indians established in other industrial pursuits. Some movement to 
cities is already in evidence and more rather than less lies ahead. 
Intelligent planning and development in this field affords a real 
opportunity for constructive service, which will bear fruit in two 
ways. First, it will aid Indians in getting placed and adjusted, 
something which they very much need because of their lack of 
contact with urban industrial conditions, their lack of knowledge 
of these conditions and requirements, and their natural timidity 
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when in direct contact with white competition. Second, the experi- 
ence gained in these efforts will give real data for revising and 
developing the industrial training given in the Indian schools. It 
would hardly seem as if the Indian Service itself would have to 
develop an elaborate machinery for finding positions. For this 
branch of the work it should establish connections with existing 
agencies national, state, and local. It will, of course, require field 
employees on the reservations to make this work effective. The 
first need is for a thorough study and a well developed plan. The 
person selected should be well qualified for making contacts and 
preferably should have a fairly wide acquaintanceship with persons 
engaged in placement work. 

Native Arts and Industries. The survey staff has been impressed 
by the possibilities of the development of native Indian art and its 
application as an enrichment to our industry. Already possibilities 
in this direction have been demonstrated by private organizations 
and activities. The whole subject is considered more at length else- 
where, both from the economic standpoint® and from the social 
and psychological.“ It would seem that, encouraged and developed, 
it would not only add materially to the economic resources of the 
Indians, many of whom are in great need, but it would also furnish 
them the opportunity to make a distinctly Indian contribution to 
our civilization which would appeal to their very proper racial 
pride. The possibilities are such that the national government could 
well afford for several years to retain at least one competent per- 
son, who with assistance from temporary specialists could go into 
the matter thoroughly and determine its possibilities. 


Family and Community Life. The second broad field in which 
much remains to be done is in planning and developing well rounded 
programs relating to family life, home conditions, and recreation. 
These subjects are closely interrelated with health, school, and 
economic efficiency. The conditions found by the survey and 
detailed recommendations with reference thereto are presented in 
detail in other sections of the report.’ The purpose here is briefly 


* Pages 531 to 533. 

*Pages 645 to 651. 

5 See the chapter on Family and Community Life, especially pages 629 to 
638, the chapter on Health, especially 259 to 274, and that on Education, 
especially, pages 348 to 351 and 399 to 402. 
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to point out the positions in these fields which should be provided 
for in the Division of Planning and Development. 

Public Health Nursing. Under the present administration the 
Indian Service has recognized the need for well trained public 
health nurses to visit the Indian homes, both to care for the sick 
and to give instructions in matters relating to health. It already 
has on its central staff a public health nurse whose duties are to 
develop this highly important activity. The beneficial results of this 
work are already apparent, although the Service has been handi- 
capped by lack of funds for its rapid extension. The Division of 
Planning and Development should include at least one specialist 
in this field, so that as rapidly as possible the needs of the several 
jurisdictions for this important service may be determined and 
presented to Congress for appropriations. The necessity for the 
rapid development of this Service is so great as to warrant the 
recommendation that at least one well equipped person be free to 
devote all her time to planning and development, relieved of all 
responsibilities for the routine of administration. 

“Home Demonstration Work. The Indian Service has long recog- 
nized in the field the need for what is known generally as home 
demonstration work, but the standards which it set for this activity, 
arrived at years ago when such activities were in their infancy, have 
been too low to be effective. It has recently made a noteworthy 
advance in connection with teaching domestic science and home 
making in the schools, through the employment for its central staff, 
of a person technically trained and experienced in domestic science 
and home making. It needs to apply the same principle in its work 
on the reservation. The first step in this direction should be secur- 
ing for its Division of Planning and Development a person thor- 
oughly trained and experienced in home demonstration work in 
rural communities, so that it may have the benefit of the great body 
of knowledge and experience that has been accumulated in this field. 

Social Service. The Service apparently has never had the ad- 
vantage of the great body of knowledge and experience which has 
been accumulated through what, for lack of a better term, is called 
social work and which concerns itself with aiding handicapped 
families or individuals in adjusting themselves to their environ- 
ment. The leading colleges and universities now give courses cover- 
ing these fields and several special schools of high rank have been 
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established to train persons in the principles involved and their 
application. Persons with this excellent training and with wide and 
successful practical experience are available. One such person 
should be on the central staff of the Indian Service, so that it will 
have the benefit of this type of knowledge and be kept in contact 
with the organizations that are now rendering such service in white 
communities, both urban and rural. The need for work of this 
character in the Indian Service is striking, as will be apparent from 
reading the section of this report regarding family life.’ 


Law and Order. The Division of Planning and Development 
would be incomplete without one permanent man with excellent 
legal training. He should have in addition a broad social back- 
ground, as many of the legal matters with which he will be con- 
cerned are distinctly social in their nature, marriage and divorce, 
the handling of petty offenders, juvenile and adult, the provision 
of legal aid for the poor and ignorant in cases which are petty from 
a national standpoint but vital to the individual Indian who is trying 
to get on his feet and finds himself victimized by his sharper neigh- 
bor. The questions of whether the Indians should be subject to 
state laws regarding marriage and divorce and crime, for example, 
cannot be answered by one uniform decision, applicable to the 
entire Indian country ; they must be answered by detailed studies 
of particular jurisdictions with due regard to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Indians and their geographical location 
or, in other words, their isolation. These subjects are of course 
discussed in detail in other sections of the report.” It is believed 
that they demonstrate clearly the need for a permanent position to 
be filled by a person competent to bring to their consideration 
specialized knowledge and wide experience and to establish con- 
tacts with organizations having special experience in these fields. 


Classification of Positions, Salaries, Appropriations, etc. 
These recommendations for permanent positions in the Division 
of Planning and Development would call for eleven specialists in 
addition to the five needed as assistants to the medical director who 
might administratively be attached to his office. One permanent 


° Pages 547 to 661. 
™ Pages 743 to 811. 
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position should be created in each of the following fields; school 
education, agricultural economics, cattle raising, sheep raising, agri- 
cultural demonstration, vocational guidance and placement,  de- 
velopment and application of native arts and industries, public 
health nursing, home demonstration, social work, and law in its 
social aspects. Again it should be emphasized that in the broad 
sense every one of these positions, whatever the specialty, would 
be primarily concerned with Indian education. 

These positions should be classified as of senior professional 
grade (Grade 5) of the Professional and Scientific Service, as 
established by the Classification Act of 1923. Their duties will 
require them to perform advisory and research work based upon 
the established principles of a profession or science, and requiring 
professional scientific or technical training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing, and many years of practical, successful and progressive 
experience in the application of these principles. They will be 
required to serve as consulting specialists and independently to 
plan, organize, and conduct investigations in original research or 
developmental work in their special professional, scientific, or tech- 
nical fields. They should be persons of established reputation and 
standing. Their salaries under the Classification Act should range 
from $5200 to $6000. 

In some instances it may prove practicable to fill these positions 
by the transfer of persons already on the professional and scientific 
staffs of other government offices, but in general they should be 
filled by open competition nationally advertised. This advertising 
could well embody an announcement of plans for the developing 
and improving the service for the Indians. Well done it would not 
only attract an able group of competitors but also would greatly 
strengthen the standing of the Indian Service with the public. 

The appropriation for this Division, exclusive of the specialists 
to aid the medical director, should be a lump sum to be available 
for salaries and travelling expenses, including by all means at- 
tendance at meetings at government expense. To allow for freedom 
in employing temporary specialists and an adequate allowance for 
travelling expenses and clerical assistance an appropriation of 
$250,000 is recommended. 
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STRENGTHENING THE SCHOOL AND AGENCY FORCES IN 
DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE INDIANS 
The second fundamental step in improving the Indian Service 
should be to strengthen those forces that come in direct contact 
with the Indians, 


Superintendents’ Salaries Should be Increased. The Service 
is to be congratulated on the high average level it has been able 
to maintain in the positions of school and agency superintendents, 
despite the relatively low salaries paid for these positions. To no 
small extent this situation may be due to the fact that many of these 
men are now past middle age and have spent many years in the 
Service. Several of the outstanding ones entered during the 
nineties, when opportunities were few and when men of excellent 
general training and ability could be secured for relatively small 
salaries. In these later years of higher prices and high costs of 
living, they have stayed on, partly because of their devotion to 
their work and to the Indians, and partly because training and 
experience as superintendent of an Indian reservation or an Indian 
school have little market outside the government. The question of 
comparative salaries was forced upon the attention of the survey 
staff when on the way from a fairly large reservation with all its 
intricate problems of human relations a stop was made to visit a 
strip coal mine, and it was learned that the man who operated the 
electrical scoop shovel got more for his comparatively short day 
than did the superintendent of the Indian reservation who could 
know no hours. 

The salaries of superintendents have been adjusted somewhat 
through the so-called reclassification of the field services of the 
government, but further increases are warranted. The effort should 
be to make effective the plan of having a fairly wide salary range 
for each superintendency, with the minimum in the neighborhood of 
the present salaries and with a maximum materially higher; as 
much as a third to a half higher would not be in the least unreason- 
able. Efficient and able superintendents with fine records and long 
service should be advanced to the maximum. 


Transfers of Superintendents Should be Minimized. The 
range between the minimum salary and the maximum should be 
especially wide in the case of the smaller jurisdictions. To a certain 
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extent it is perhaps necessary and inevitable that they be used as 
training schools for the superintendents, but such use is hard on 
the Indians. When a superintendent has established friendly rela- 
tions with his Indians, has won their confidence, and is exerting 
real leadership, his success may be rewarded by his transfer to 
another jurisdiction where the salary is higher. His own emotions 
may be mixed; the natural satisfaction of having a higher salary 
offset by regret at having to leave a job just at a time when he 
believed that he had steam up and was ready for real progress. 
Time and time again in the course of the survey it was almost 
pathetic to talk with superintendents whose hearts were with the 
Indians they had left behind, and whose overwhelming desire was 
to know how things were going with them, and what the survey 
staff thought of conditions on that reservation. It was, moreover, 
pathetic to talk with the Indians and to hear from them the many 
expressions of admiration and regard for the superintendent who 
had gone. Perhaps a past superintendent always looks better than 
a present one, but often the Indians would give concrete evidence 
of the real positions of leadership that the past'superintendent had 
achieved and which so far as could be observed the successor did 
not promise to reach.” Every effort should be exerted to hold 
transfers of superintendents to a minimum and to provide for 
rewarding successful work on a small reservation by higher salary 
on that reservation. Too great emphasis can hardly be laid on the 
necessity for a superintendent to know his Indians and have their 
confidence, and that is something which cannot be done in a day. 


Retirement Ages Should be Reduced. The age of retirement. 
under the present retirement law, is seventy, an age altogether too 
high for the Indian field service, and especially for superintendents 
of reservations. Only the exceptional man in the sixties, especially 
the late sixties, is possessed of the physical vigor demanded for 


*In one striking case the home of a comparatively young Indian man was 
visited. A former superintendent had inspired him to real effort and he had 
been well on the road to success. As the Indian farmer who was our guide 
expressed it “ He was sort of a pet of Mr. —. Mr. — would go out evenings 
whenever he could get a few of the boys together and he would sit round 
with them talking farming, and he had this boy going. The next man was 
more of an office man and he didn’t get out much with the Indians. After 
Mr. — left this boy quit, and nobody has been able to get him to take any 
interest since.” 
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effective work in the real Indian country. Distances are great, 
roads often poor, sometimes passable only after strenuous physical 
labor in snow, rain, or mud, bridges are often doubtful and some- 
times entirely absent, and the temperature ranges are extreme. 
Often a trip to a distant part of the jurisdiction requires the better 
part of a day, driving through a country so remote that the persons 
in the car are almost entirely dependent on their own resources in 
case of any trouble. Lunch must be carried or eaten out of cans 
at a trader’s store along the road. When night comes the super- 
intendent is fortunate if he can put up with one of his district 
employees in a warm house, where he can get a meal prepared by 
a good cook and have a good bed in a room with the chill off. He 
may be where he is thankful to have a bed at all and to have a 
stove and firewood. 

Under conditions such as these, it is not surprising to find some 
of the superintendents of advanced age becoming office men, spend- 
ing much of their time on paper work that more vigorous super- 
intendents delegate to their chief clerks, making their Indians come 
long distances to them even regarding fairly petty matters, and 
depending almost entirely for the necessary information as to actual 
conditions upon the reports of their district employees, reports the 
reliability of which the more vigorous superintendents check by 
first hand observation. The district employees find themselves left 
pretty much to their own devices, with only such direction and 
inspiration as the superintendent can give them at the agency office. 
The Indians, quick to observe and often to criticize, do not miss 
the facts. Their feeling sometimes is bitter, especially if a con- 
siderable part of the cost of administering the reservation is paid 
from tribal funds, or if they have previously had a superintendent 
whose belief was that a superintendent’s main job is to be out on 
the reservation with his Indians, stimulating them to economic 
effort and to the improvement of home conditions. The best 
superintendents do take this view, and although they require a great 
deal of their district employees and place responsibility on them, 
they really supervise and direct their work on the spot where they 
can see conditions with their own eyes, and talk with the Indians 
involved, not in a hurried interview in the office, dependent entirely 
upon words exchanged through an interpreter, but right on the 
Indian’s own land or in his own shack with the family gathered 
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about. One can often see more in such a visit than the district 
employee could possibly report, especially where it is very evident 
that the Indian and the district man are not getting along. 

The purpose of stating this situation clearly is not to blame the 
men of advanced age for not doing things which physically they 
are unfit to do. An attempt to do them would in some cases be 
almost suicidal. The purpose is to show the reason for recommend- 
ing that retirement in the Indian Service be made permissible at age 
sixty and compulsory at age sixty-five with permissive extensions 
in exceptional cases to seventy. The employee at sixty should have 
the privilege of saying “the time has come for me to quit, I am 
too old to do the work,” and the government should have the 
privilege of retiring him upon its own initiative. The adoption of 
this provision would materially raise the average level of the super- 
intendents in the Service. 


Retirement Allowances Should be Revised. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that a mere change in the ages of retire- 
ment will not be very effective in inducing voluntary retirement 
unless the retirement allowances for the higher paid employees in 
the government service are made more nearly adequate, and have 
some relationship to the salary of the position occupied. The super- 
intendent occupying a position paying $3000 with a comfortable 
house, lighted and heated, is going to hesitate a long time before 
he voluntarily applies for retirement on $1200 with no allowances. 
It is a whole lot easier to degenerate into a swivel-chair superin- 
tendent. The administration, too, will be slow to act especially if 
the superintendent has a long record of good service, and if the 
decline is gradual and not marked by any bad breaks. 


Higher Qualifications for New Employees. Future appoint- 
ments to superintendencies should be made with more consideration 
of the technical requirements of the positions on the particular 
reservations and the qualifications possessed by the available candi- 
dates. On certain reservations the economic possibilities are of an 
outstanding type, such as farming under natural rainfall, farming 
under irrigation, stock raising, or forestry. Other things being 
anywhere nearly equal, a person with good fundamental training 
and experience in these fields is likely to prove superior to someone 
whose chief qualifications for the work are his knowledge of the 
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office and of an Indian agency and his familiarity with the rules 
and regulations of the Service. Personality and administrative 
ability must of course always be given major consideration, but it 
should be possible in a Service as large as that dealing with the 
Indians to find persons possessed of these qualities in addition 
to the highly desirable training and experience in the lines along 
which lie the principal opportunities for the economic advancement 
of the particular Indians. One of-the reasons for the recommenda- 
tions which are to follow for raising the requirements for farmers, 
foresters, industrial and other teachers, and other professional and 
scientific subordinate workers, and for the establishment of the 
scientific and professional Division of Planning and Development, 
already described, is that such provisions will give the Service a 
far larger body of well equipped persons from whom selection 
may be made for promotion to superintendents. Examination of 
the ages of the superintendents will disclose that in the course of 
the next ten years the Service will have to replace a very con- 
siderable number of its veteran superintendents; and it may be 
questioned whether the younger timber at present in sight is as 
good as the old, for in the past ten or fifteen years positions in 
the Indian Service have not been nearly as attractive as they were 
when the present older superintendents entered the Service. It 
must be stated clearly that many of the present younger superin- 
tendents are excellent men and that there is no intention of dis- 
crediting them as a class in any way ; but the Service will probably 
have to make more replacements in the fairly near future than it 
has for a good many years, and it should be giving consideration 
to that fact because of the vitally important place that superin- 
tendents, both school and agency, occupy in work for the advance- 
ment of the Indians. 


Raising Qualifications for Employees in Direct Contact with 
Indians. The entrance standards for all positions where the em- 
ployee comes in direct contact with the Indians to aid and lead them 
in a technical field should be placed on a reasonably high profes- 
sional basis. It must be constantly borne in mind that these persons 
are primarily teachers; that their duties are not to do for the In- 
dians but to teach the Indians to do for themselves and to give them 
encouragement and leadership. In some of the more remote parts 
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of the Indian country these employees furnish the chief contact 
which the Indians have with the government and with the white 
race. Some of the day schools, for example, are literally outposts 
of civilization, miles away from agency headquarters,’ miles away 
from the nearest white neighbors. There is altogether too wide a 
variation between the best and the worst employees. A few were 
found surprisingly effective, but others unfortunately were pitifully 
weak and ineffective. All turns on the ability of the teacher and the 
housekeeper, usually a man and his wife, out by themselves, far 
beyond the possibility of any really effective supervision. High 
standards must be maintained for positions such as these. It is a 
waste of funds to have qualifications so low that persons can meet 
the requirements who could not satisfy those set up by many states 
for positions in an ordinary school where the work is done under 
direct supervision. 


Agricultural Demonstration Agents. In the section on general 
economics,” are discussed at length the present qualifications and 
duties of the so-called farmers. With the salaries and the entrance 
qualifications as they have been the surprising fact is that there are 
actually some really good ones. One would really like to know why 
a former teacher, a graduate of a normal school, and a student of 
agriculture, with a wife and seven children to support, is content 
to work for a hundred dollars a month and his house in a fairly 
isolated station; how he maintains his contacts with and secures 
cooperation from the state experiment station and the county 
demonstration agents ; how he has actually succeeded in stimulating 
his Indians to go into that combination of turkeys, Rhode Island Red 
chickens, and milk cows, with some crop-raising on the side; how 
he succeeds in cooperating effectively with the missionaries and the 
day school teacher ; how in general he has done things in such a 
way that one leaves the jurisdiction with the feeling that here is 
a demonstration of what can be done. The explanation doubtless 
is that he is a born teacher, fairly well trained, with a passion for 
agricultural development and without much thought for the tan- 
gible rewards of effort. Suppose since the passage of the Dawes 


° The distances between field headquarters and sub-units are given in the 
outline of organization of the Indian Service in Schmeckebier, pp. 334-02. 
* Pages 540 to 541. 
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act, the farmers of the Indian Service as a class had been the equals 
of this man, what would have been the status of the Indian today? 
At the other extreme are the farmers who as agriculturists appeal, 
unwittingly, only to the Indian’s sense of humor. One farmer 
frankly admitted that he could not teach the Indians anything; he 
did not even raise a garden for himself or keep a cow, he couldn’t 
raise anything in this country; but the Indians were doing it and 
had been for years, despite the difficulties. That was the only way 
they had to live. 

The qualifications for farmers should be raised to the level re- 
quired for agricultural demonstration agents and the salaries corre- 
spondingly increased. 

A word should be said here against using farmers and other em- 
ployees who should be teachers and leaders as law enforcement 
officers. On one of the reservations visited by the survey staff, four 
men of the group were taken to visit homes by the farmer. The 
Indians called upon were so thoroughly frightened and ill at ease 
that practically nothing could be learned that could not be seen. 
Later in talking with the farmer it developed that his real joy in life 
was in being sent to catch an Indian wanted for some offense. He 
described his technique, which was in brief to surprise the Indians 
in their homes or camps just before daybreak, Although such work 
may be necessary, it should not be done by the person who is 
supposedly trying to teach them agriculture. In this particular 
instance the Indians are already farming, but according to the local 
county agricultural agent, they need instruction and aid in renovat- 
ing their soil, now rapidly approaching depletion through constant 
planting of corn. He hoped himself to be able to do something for 
them, because he believed their condition would be serious in a few 
years if it were not done, as yields have already become low. The 
government farmer made no report of this condition, which is basic 
to the economic welfare of these Indians. As he had himself never 
gone beyond the first year of high school and had no scientific 
training in agriculture, it is extremely doubtful if he had the tech- 
nical knowledge to determine the needs of that particular soil con- 
dition and to work out the rotation of crops and other treatment 
that are required if these Indian farmers are to be rewarded for 


their labor. 
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Workers Aiding Families. In other sections of this report are 
discussed in detail the needs for several different types of work 
with Indian families to improve their living conditions and their 
health and to aid them in making the adjustments required by the 
pressure of highly organized white civilization.” These types of 
service are public health instructive nursing; actual care of the 
sick; the constructive administration of poor relief; instruction in 
home making and management, including particularly diet and 
cooking, home sanitation, the intelligent use of the family income, 
and methods of supplementing that income through activities which 
will strengthen rather than weaken family life; aid in overcoming 
those conditions which are at present resulting in broken homes, 
irregular relations between the sexes, irregular or no school atten- 
dance, and delinquency; encouragement in the development of 
recreation and community activities using both the Indians’ own 
native games, sports, and gatherings, and those of the whites which 
the Indians enjoy, as an indirect attack upon the use of alcohol and 
peyote and other drugs and as a means of gradually eliminating 
such features of Indian dances, games, and celebrations as are 
actually detrimental to health and economic well being. 

In the discussion of the proposed Division of Planning and De- 
velopment it has been recommended that the central office secure 
for the laying out of programs and for aiding and advising superin- 
tendents and other field workers, technically trained specialists in 
each of these broad branches, either as permanent or temporary 
employees, and that it secure the cooperation of national organi- 
zations devoted to them. To have in each local jurisdiction a 
separate trained professional worker for each function is of course 
utterly out of the question. Many of the jurisdictions are alto- 
gether too small to warrant it. Several are so small that reliance 
must be placed on one or two persons to perform all these varied 
functions with such aid and assistance as can be secured from the 
superintendent and other local employees, and from the specialists 
in the central office and the contacts made through them. Several 
of the jurisdictions are large enough to warrant three or more 
workers. Some, notably the Osages, are wealthy enough to have 
several if the Indians can be convinced that such workers will 
render them a service of inestimable value. 


“ See pages 189 to 345, 547 to 661. 
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Exactly what positions should be provided in a given jurisdiction 
and how the different duties should be distributed between them 
should be worked out by the specialists in the Division of Planning 
and Development after a careful study of local conditions. Some 
jurisdictions with a large number of Indians have such magnificent 
distances and such poor roads, that the practical solution will 
doubtless be to divide the territory into districts with one general 
worker in each district, and possibly one or two with special ability 
in fields particularly important in that jurisdiction located at the 
agency headquarters and working out from there. In other larger 
jurisdictions where the Indians are easily reached, it will doubtless 
prove more satisfactory to have the work divided on a functional 
basis with trained workers in the several branches with headquarters 
at the central agency office. Nothing uniform and standardized 
can be recommended offhand for application in all jurisdictions, 
because the needs of the jurisdictions are so different and the 
physical conditions so diverse. Study and planning are necessary 
to arrive at a sound plan. 

An illustration of the necessity for planning on the basis of 
local conditions may be worthwhile. The employment of a trained 
specialist in recreation and community activities for the nomad 
Navajo would at this time be almost ludicrous. With the Osages, 
on the other hand, the employment of such a worker, the very best 
that can be obtained, appears to be a fundamentally important 
first step in an effort to combat the bad social conditions which 
threaten to engulf the whole tribe. The Navajos have little leisure 
and they rarely get together; they are too busy attending to their 
sheep. The Osages have little but leisure ; their problem is what to 
do with it. They love to get together, hence the Peyote Church and 
the feast incidental to it, and the elaborate buildings constructed at 
the expense of individual Indians for community gatherings. Here 
is a force that is going to find an outlet. The question is can it be 
turned into channels that will strengthen these people or is it 
inevitable that they be submerged by it? The program here, it 
would seem, must begin with recreation. If recreation succeeds, 
contacts will have been established through which they may be 
aided in other directions, which to some persons may seem more 
important. 
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The Establishment of District Centers Within Reservations. 
In those jurisdictions where distances and road conditions make 
administration from a central agency office difficult, the policy of 
dividing the territory into districts should be generally followed, 
and large authority and responsibility should be vested in the dis- 
trict officers. This policy is already successfully applied in several 
jurisdictions. Indians should not have to make long trips to the 
central office of the agency and thus be kept sitting or standing 
around in idleness waiting to see the superintendent regarding 
minor matters of routine. The policy of having certain days on 
which scores of Indians flock to have audiences with the superin- 
tendent and other officers at the central agency,” and then wait 
around in crowds until decisions have been reached and action taken, 
is demoralizing to the Indians and is open to some of the objec- 
tions which are advanced against Indian ceremonies, notably, tak- 
ing the Indians away from their homes and farms. Coming to the 
agency with the whole family to camp for a few days, even if to see 
the superintendent, means just as much of a break in routine as 
does any other camping trip. 

The superintendent of such a large agency should keep himself 
free for general supervision and leadership and should not permit 
a large part of his time to be taken up with routine requests relating 
to small matters. Several of the superintendents have abundantly 
demonstrated the practicability of such an organization, and they 
are as a rule the ones that are making the most substantial progress 
with their Indians. 

The local or district men and women, if properly trained and 
equipped, will be working on a carefully planned, well considered 
program with respect to each of the families within their jurisdic- 
tions. This plan should be worked out by them in consultation with 
the superintendent, and after he has approved it they should be 
free to go ahead with it, including all such routine as is inci- 
dent to the program, subject of course to general supervision from 
the superintendent. 


“This should not be construed as a recommendation against the establish- 
ment of definite days and hours when the superintendent or other officers 
may be found at the office by Indians who really want to see him, or have 
matters of major importance to transact, or whose cases have been referred 
to him by the district officers. 
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Insofar as practicable the local units or districts in an agency 
should be developed so that they can render well rounded service 
for the Indians of the district. They should become social centers 
to which the Indians will naturally come, and from which they 
may be effectively reached. The superintendents should, as a 
rule, work through these units and not directly with the individual 
Indian. The success of such a program will depend in no small 
measure on the capacity of the district or local people, notably the 
agricultural demonstration or other economic leader, the field 
public health nurse and home demonstration worker, the local 
teachers, and others who are stationed there. 

The missionary boards or other officials of missionary projects 
who are responsible for the activities of their local representatives 
should exercise greater supervision over them, and should visit 
them more frequently. They should be especially prompt to make 
first hand investigations in the field upon receipt of complaints 
from their local people regarding the misconduct of government 
employees, and their failure to cooperate. The governing boards 
should bear in mind the old adage that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and that the chances are perhaps even that the missionaries 
are themselves as much responsible for the situation as are the 
government employees. Such friction where it develops seriously 
handicaps both the government and the missionaries. Rarely are 
both sides broad enough and wise enough to keep their difficulties 
to themselves. It is much more human for one or the other and 
generally both, to talk to the Indians, who frequently take sides. 
If the missionaries are of one faith or sect and the officers are of 
another, and if the Indians are adherents of different denomina- 
tions, it is possible, if action is not promptly taken, for most 
regrettable factionalism to arise. Constructive work may be laid 
aside for the sake of the fight. In isolated communities with few 
contacts with the outside, the difficulties may reach an intensity 
which seems almost psychopathic. The missionary boards should 
first calmly and dispassionately make sure of the rightness of their 
own representative, preferably by a first hand visit, and should 
not back him to the limit on his ex parte statements. They may 
discover that the difficulty had its origin in the fact that the mis- 
sionary does not approve of the prevailing fashion in women’s 
dress and thinks that the superintendent should prescribe the styles 


DL 
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for the women employees of the government on the reservation, 
or that the missionary thinks dancing is sinful and takes vigorous 
exception to the superintendent’s permitting the government em- 
ployees to hold on Friday or Saturday nights, or holidays, what 
appear to the outsider as innocuous little community dances. On 
the other hand, the missionary may have a really substantial case 
which the organization responsible for the presence of the mission- 
ary should promptly bring to the attention of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for correction in that jurisdiction. The national 
boards should recognize this great responsibility and should ap- 
preciate the natural reticence of the government officers in lodging 
complaints against missionaries, especially when the difficulty has 
its origin in the fact that the missionary is vigorously insisting on 
a literal and strict observance of a rule of church discipline toward 
which ministers in larger, more sophisticated communities, often 
take a more tolerant, more charitable attitude. In these local units 
of the Indian Service it is of the utmost importance that the mis- 
sionaries and the government employees should work in the closest 
harmony, and that there should be united effort of all in the fur- 
therance of a well considered plan—economic, social, and spiritual. 


THE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE DECENTRALIZATION 
OF AUTHORITY 

The Indian Service, until the recent establishment of district 
superintendencies, was highly centralized. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing single illustration of this fact is the uniform course of study 
prescribed from Washington for all Indian schools, carried to the 
extreme of having all important examination papers sent out from 
Washington. Another is the great mass of uniform rules and regu- 
lations prescribing in great detail uniform practice and procedure. 
Yet what strikes the careful observer in visiting the Indian juris- 
dictions is not their uniformity, but their diversity, a diversity 
affecting practically every phase of activity.“ One might say that 
the only common fact is that all deal with Indians but even so the 


* Even in such a special subject as forestry and forest protection uniformity 
does not exist. The forest problems radically differ, for example in Quinaielt, 
Klamath, and Menominee. A uniform plan of protection from fires may meet 
the needs on many reservations but may be found on careful detailed investi- 


gation to be unnecessary and a waste of funds in a broken country like 
Pine Ridge. 
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Indians are of many different tribes, of many linguistic stocks, and 
of many different native cultures. Some are predominantly full- 
bloods, some predominantly mixed-bloods. From the standpoint 
of practical administration affecting social and economic conditions 
the term “Indian” seems to be of importance chiefly from the 
standpoint of law. 


The Need for Decentralization. Because of this diversity, it 
seems imperative to recommend that a distinctive program and 
policy be adopted for each jurisdiction, especially fitted to its needs. 
Certain broad principles and policies will be common to many if not 
all, yet their application in individual cases may differ materially. 
To make such a general procedure effective local superintendents 
must be left with wide authority within the scope of the approved 
program as they cannot well be controlled by minute uniform rules 
and regulations applicable to the entire Service. 

A step apparently in the direction of decentralization has recently 
been taken in the division of the Indian country into nine districts, 
each in the charge of a district superintendent.” Several of these 
district superintendents are also superintendents of particular reser- 
vations or agencies. With respect to their broad districts, their 
duties are primarily inspectional and advisory, not administrative. 
They are not in the direct line between the reservation or school 
superintendent and the Washington office. They do not pass on all 
transactions between the superintendents and the office. The or- 
ganization thus remains highly centralized. 

The difficulties resulting from high centralization have been 
touched upon at different points in the present chapter, but a brief 
summary of them here may be helpful. The Indians are widely 
scattered, in isolated sections, many of them at a great distance 
from Washington. Because of the distances and the isolation, 
delays in securing administrative action in a highly centralized 
system are inevitable even if prompt action can be taken by the 
central office. The diversity of the conditions on the different 
reservations makes it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
personnel in Washington, especially the subordinate personnel, to 
have an intimate detailed knowledge of local conditions. A ten- 
dency toward uniformity of treatment almost inevitably results. 


44 For districts and superintendencies under them, see Schmeckebier, pp. 
272-73, 347-92. 
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What has been found good for one is assumed to be good for all. 
Because certain features of certain Indian dances are found to be 
injurious to the health of the Indians and to interfere with their 
economic development, it is easy to take a general position 
against all Indian dances. Because favorable reports are received 
regarding the success of a certain practice in treating trachoma 
-in a given area, it seems simple to issue a general circular suggest- 
ing its use to the entire service affected. Because so excellent a 
device as the five-year program is producing good results where 
economic possibilities exist, pressure may be brought to bear on 
superintendents to adopt it in places where grave doubt exists as 
to whether the economic resources are sufficient to warrant making 
a distinctive feature of it. Reports, letters, and other paper work 
are greatly increased. The local superintendent and his assistants 
have to make the effort to put into words and figures what some- 
times must be actually seen to be appreciated. Sometimes the 
matters involved are really of first importance and the superin- 
tendent’s time is well spent. At times they are of much less 
importance, and the superintendent must devote energies much 
needed in other directions to showing why something good on other 
reservations is not applicable on his own. These things tend to 
diminish his authority and his responsibility. He can often say 
truthfully, in matters requiring prompt action, that he cannot act 
without specific authority from Washington, or in matters which 
seem open to criticism that a certain course was taken in accordance 
with general instruction from Washington, and that he personally 
thinks it a mistake. Occasionally a superintendent will be encoun- 
tered who has the reputation of being so desirous of playing abso- 
lutely safe that he puts almost everything up to the Washington 
office, despite the fact that a prompt exchange of letters takes ten 
days to two weeks. In exceptional cases a superintendent is pain- 
fully embarrassed, if not discredited either with the Indians or 
with his employees, because his recommendations are reversed 
without what he regards as consideration of all the facts, or because 
although sustained, the action comes so late as to be ineffective 
or harsh. 


Two Possible Steps. Although no form of organization or pro- 
cedure will entirely overcome such difficulties, yet it is believed that 
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a determined effort should be made toward further decentralization. 
Two different possible courses have been given careful considera- 
tion by the survey staff, which may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. To develop district offices under district superintendents, and 
to place these district offices in the administrative line between 
school and agency superintendents and the Washington office. This 
course is not recommended. 

2. To increase the authority and responsibility of agency and 
school superintendents, and to control them not through minute 
rules and regulations but through the establishment of definite 
programs for their jurisdictions, and through periodical visits and 
reports from specialists in the several lines of activity involved. 
This course seems wise. 


Objections to the District System. The field work of the survey 
tended to bring out the objections that lie against the establishment 
of district offices. 

Although distances would thus be lessened, the factor of dis- 
tances and the absence of district superintendents from their head- 
quarters would still be important causes of delay. 

Unless the districts were to be fairly small and hence numerous, 
they would have to embrace jurisdictions with widely different 
social and economic conditions, thus rendering the position of 
district superintendent an extremely difficult one to fill adequately 
because of the diversity of the requirements. 

District offices would radically complicate the relationship be- 
tween the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the superintendents 
of large or difficult agencies or schools where big or serious prob- 
lems are being attacked. The Commissioner would be under obliga- 
tion to deal with these reservation or school superintendents through 
the district superintendents instead of directly, or else run the risk 
of undermining the whole district system. 

Friction might easily develop between district superintendents 
and local superintendents leading to situations difficult of solution 
without transferring one or the other. The more resourceful, able, 
and vigorous the local superintendent the greater chance for conflict 
unless the district superintendent was either himself big and able 
or was content to let his local superintendents run their own affairs. 
In several instances the reservation superintendent would of neces- 
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sity have to be more of an expert in certain lines than the district 
superintendent himself, as for example, at such reservations as 
Pima, Klamath, and Yakima. 

The existence of such district superintendents in the direct ad- 
ministrative line would tend to decrease the authority and respon- 
sibility of reservation superintendents, thereby making the positions 
less attractive to men of real ability, whereas one of the main 
problems of the Service is to make them more attractive. These 
reservation superintendents, in direct contact with the Indians, 
have to be the real leaders. 

Placing district superintendents in direct line over school and 
agency men would in all probability tend to hold down or depress 
the salaries for the local superintendent in direct contact with the 
Indians. The view is commonly taken in governmental work that 
the salary for the position higher in the line of administrative 
authority must have superior pay. Since the reservation superin- 
tendent is subordinate to the district superintendent, it will be 
agreed, he should not get as much salary; yet actually salaries for 
real leaders on large important reservations should be as high as, 
or even higher than, for district superintendents only indirectly 
in contact with the Indians. 

If the districts should be made sufficiently small to have substan- 
tial unity of problems and reasonably ready communication, and 
if each district office should be staffed with the necessary clerks 
and specialists, a very considerable sum would have to be spent for 
an overhead district organization not in direct contact with the 
Indians. Unless the district offices should have some specialists 
the local superintendents would be supervised by another general 
man, like themselves, but higher in authority. The outstanding need 
is not closer general supervision of superintendents but more aid 
and advice from persons who can help in those fields in which the 
superintendents necessarily must be weak in training and experi- 
ence. Additional appropriation according to this view should be 
spent in developing a strong staff of specialists to work from the 
Washington office to give to the whole Service the benefit of this 
professional aid and advice, and to strengthen the local staffs deal- 
ing directly with the Indians, thereby eventually diminishing the 
necessity for close supervision. Expenditures in these two direc- 
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tions would, it is believed, remedy the situation without a material 
increase in the overhead for purely general administration. 

One further reason for the recommendation against really ad- 
ministrative district offices should be cited. Their establishment 
would involve radical changes in the organization and procedure 
of the Service and could not easily be made effective by a gradual 
transition. It would be a radical operation. 

The changes here recommended would not require radical revi- 
sion of present lines of authority and responsibility. The adminis- 
trative lines would remain much as they are. The advancement 
would come through the gradual transition resulting from the 
advice and cooperation of the central technical staff and from the 
strengthening of local officers aiding the Indians in improving their 
social and economic condition. 


Advantages of Increased Authority for Local Superinten- 
dents. The advantage of increasing the administrative authority 
of the local superintendents, with contact through inspections and 
reports from specialists in several branches, may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. It would result in prompt and effective administration, over- 
coming to the maximum possible extent the tremendous handicap 
of distance and isolation. 

2. Through codperation between the superintendent and his local 
force and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his Division 
of Planning and Development, it would permit of providing for 
each jurisdiction a service particularly adapted to local conditions, 
uncomplicated by a strong tendency toward uniformity, although, 
through the Division of Planning and Development, the Commis- 
sioner and the local superintendents would have the benefit of the 
experience of the entire Indian Service and of organizations doing 
similar work for other groups. 

3. It would increase the responsibility of local superintendents, 
justifying the payment of higher salaries and the raising of the 
general level of requirements. 

4. It would bring to the aid of the superintendent not the codp- 
eration of another general man like himself, higher in the official 
hierarchy, but instead that of several different specialists in distinct 
lines and possessed of training and experience to make them 
successful. 
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5. It would provide for investigation of complaints by technically 
competent persons not in the administrative line and not directly 
involved in administration. 

6. It would be more economical even with the necessary higher 
salaries than the establishment of a new set of fully equipped dis- 
trict offices. 

7. It would be a simpler and more direct system from the stand- 
point of the Commissioner in dealing with important problems 
affecting individual jurisdictions. 

8. Transition can be made smoothly from the present system 
through the establishment of the Division of Planning and De- 
velopment, the strengthening of the local staff, and a revision of 
the rules and regulations, progressive and experimental. 

A possible objection to this plan lies in the fact that by increasing 
the authority and responsibility of local superintendents, they would 
be rendered more directly subject to attack from disgruntled 
Indians, disgruntled whites, and politicians catering to powerful 
groups of local whites desirous of getting possession of Indian 
property or property rights, such, for instance, as water for irriga- 
tion. The local superintendent could not so easily shift the respon- 
sibility to the Washington office or to minute rules and regulations. 
This difficulty, however, seems by no means insurmountable. 

Broad rules and regulations would still be in existence gradually 
supplanting the present detailed ones, and they would be drawn 
with this situation particularly in mind. The superintendent, too, 
could refer matters obviously ticklish to the ‘Washington office for 
advice or instructions. 

More important would be prompt investigation by the Wash- 
ington office of matters of controversy. Much good would result 
from open public hearings of complaints against superintendents, 
with opportunity for both sides to be heard, especially the persons 
who are making complaints and finding fault, supervisory adminis- 
trative officers both from the field and from Washington, and 
representatives of public spirited organizations interested in the 
advancement of the Indians. Although such open hearings take 
time and involve some formalities, they have a curative value that 
justifies the cost and effort. More or less secret inspections often 
leave the situation much as it was, because people who believe they 
have evidence have no recognized established way of presenting it. 
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It is not at all uncommon to encounter Indians and whites, too, 
who say in effect “ The inspectors were here, but they did not see 
us, they talked with the superintendent and a few of his followers 
and left before we had any chance to tell them our side.” Investi- 
gators of this type have earned for inspectors among the Sioux 
the expressive but not altogether desirable title of “ The Big Cat.” * 
Much good would result if the proceedings could be more judicial 
in character, and leave all concerned with the feeling that full 
and complete opportunity had been afforded them to have their 
evidence considered. Doubtless many a statement made with vigor 
and possibly with elaboration in a more or less private interview 
would be materially modified if the speaker were on the witness 
stand in a public hearing. 

In this connection it should perhaps be said that prompt dismissal 
from the Service or retirement should follow a finding that the 
superintendent or other local officer has been negligent, incompe- 
tent, or arbitrary, or has failed to afford full and complete protec- 
tion of the Indians’ rights and interests. In a criminal case the 
accused is, of course, entitled to the benefit of all reasonable doubts, 
but to apply this rule to the right to hold an office such as that of 
superintendent of an Indian reservation is likely to defeat the very 
purposes which the government has in maintaining the position. 
The question is whether the superintendent has so far lost the con- 
fidence and respect of the Indians that he cannot render effective 
leadership. If the evidence shows absence of any moral delinquency 
or of any defect in character or personality, the fact that he has 
lost the confidence of the Indians and cannot get along with them 
should not necessarily result in his dismissal. Transfer to another 
jurisdiction might in certain cases be the appropriate remedy, but 
transfers should not be made if there has been moral delinquency 
or if the transfer has resulted from some real defect in character or 
personality.” A superintendent or any other local officer who has 
no faith in Indians and who cannot treat them with the respect and 
courtesy he would show a white man in ordinary business relations, 


% Members of the survey staff did not particularly relish having this title 
used for them, especially when it was applied to the woman specialist on 
family life in the feminine form “ The Big She ati 

% For comments on practice regarding transfers, see Schmeckebier, pp. 
72, 208. 
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has lost a fundamental qualification for his work. A superintendent 
who has perhaps unwittingly permitted himself to be actively drawn 
into the social and business life of those elements of the white 
community which are believed by the Indians to be preying upon 
them may not in all cases merit dismissal, but he has gone a long 
way toward destroying his usefulness in that jurisdiction if not to 
the Service as a whole. In business affairs, if not in social affairs, 
the superintendent should keep himself above suspicion. It might 
even be wise for the Service to have rules prohibiting its local 
employees and their families from participating in local business 
enterprises either as stock holders or directors.“ The fact that the 
superintendent is a director in a bank may have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the fact that a claim of the bank gets priority to the 
claim of an Indian for a given property, but it is hard to make the 
Indians believe it. To the impartial observer it looks at least as if 
the superintendent has done something inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of his position. 

The immediate steps recommended with respect to organization 
and procedure are therefore the establishment of the Division of 
Planning and Development, and the strengthening of the local 
forces in immediate contact with responsibility of local super- 
intendents. 


Recommended Revision of Rules and Regulations. In con- 
nection with this third recommendation, a specific recommendation 
should be made for an early revision of the rules and regulations. 
For this purpose it would seem desirable to have a committee and 
sub-committee patterned after those which have been so success- 
fully developed under the Chief Coordinator of the Budget Bureau. 
This committee should contain representatives of the Indian Office 


* The law and the regulations already prohibit employees from dealing 
in Indian land; and the Supreme Court of the United States had held that 
the titles secured through transactions in violation of this law are void, and 
that neither the statute of limitations nor tactics ran in favor of the pur- 
chasers. The general effect would be wholesome if proceedings should be 
instituted to restore to the Indians lands which were taken from them in some 
of those unfortunate cases where field officers have been guilty of violating 
this law and have been dismissed from the Service because of their offenses. 
These titles are very probably void even in the hands of innocent purchasers. 
All such cases should be cleared up at the earliest possible day, as, unsettled, 
they leave grave doubt as to the validity of many of the deeds in the juris- 
diction affected. Innocent third persons may be the victims. 
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at Washington, and of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
outstandingly able representatives of the field forces, representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget and of the Comptroller General, 
and possibly representatives of responsible and constructive private 
organizations interested in the advancement of the Indians. 

Emphasis must be placed on the desirability of representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office, 
because these two organizations have certain regulations and con- 
trolling powers over the Indian Service and the Department of the 
Interior. It is imperative that these powers be exercised with real 
knowledge and understanding of the conditions under which work 
in the Indian Service must be done. A ruling of an office familiar 
chiefly with conditions in other services may work a real hardship 
on conscientious field employees in the Indian Service, and may 
lead to evasion by others not so conscientious. These evasions may 
be more costly than the practice against which the rule is directed. 

A specific instance is the ruling that an employee who leaves his 
post after 8 A. M. and returns before 6 P. M. is not in traveling 
status and therefore is not entitled to reimbursement for his ex- 
penses. Under this rule a superintendent or other employee, who 
ordinarily eats his noon meal at home with his family, cannot be 
reimbursed for his expenditures for a meal when his work takes 
him to a remote part of his reservation unless his absence exceeds 
the limits thus set up. Although he ordinarily eats with his family 
and does not pay commercial rates for his meals, he is obliged by 
his official duties to make this special expenditure from his own 
pocket, unless his absence exceeds the prescribed limits. Salaries 
in the Indian Service are so low that the aggregate of those petty 
expenditures constitutes a considerable item for an employee who 
may from time to time be required several times a week to spend 
the best part of the day away from headquarters. The means of 
evasion are obvious. Be absent more than the minimum limit, even 
if that involves two meals instead of one and possibly a night’s 
lodging. The government which balks at the smaller item will pay 
the larger one without serious question. The rule puts a premium 
on a leisurely program, a penalty on a crowded or full day. 


Purchasing. In the field of purchasing it is particularly necessary 
that the controlling bodies have a clear understanding of the special 
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problems confronting the Indian Service. The fact is recognized 
that in several instances the rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Indian Service and the controlling agencies are made necessary 
by acts of Congress, some of them passed years ago when condi- 
tions were fundamentally different. The committee in studying 
purchasing should proceed on the assumption that Congress will be 
prepared to adopt such new legislation as is necessary to modernize 
the purchasing system, and it should draft such amendments and 
new legislation as it believes necessary. If the committee can 
present to Congress a well considered plan acceptable to the 
Indian Service, the Budget Bureau and the General Accounting 
Office, it seems entirely reasonable to assume that the approval of 
Congress for a more economical plan will be readily secured. 

The present survey has not had time to make a detailed study of 
the purchasing system and the laws and regulations governing it, 
but it has repeatedly encountered evidence that the present system 
is defective. For example, at some boarding schools no dried fruit 
was available from the opening of school in September to late in 
the winter or early in the spring, and then the entire supply for 
the school year was received. At one school which is entirely de- 
pendent on irrigation for its farming and at which the main ditch 
from the river had not been kept in a reasonable condition of 
efficiency, the children were being fed mainly on meat, beans and 
potatoes, and poor bread. The poor quality of the bread the 
officers attributed to the ovens, surplus army or navy property. 
To difficulties incident to purchasing was attributed the failure to 
secure promptly a supply of vegetables necessary to balance the 
diet. Here the dairy herd had also run down so that the milk supply 
was extremely deficient. To lack of available appropriations was 
attributed the failure to secure dried or canned milk. All this was 
on a reservation where the tuberculosis rate is high and where the 
officers commented on the fact that, for some reason to them 
unknown, girls and boys who had previously seemed well suddenly 
declined rapidly from tuberculosis at adolescence. 

On one reservation where stock raising is the dominant industry, 
the superintendent and the chief livestock man, both capable and 
energetic, asked the survey staff how to draw written specifications 
for the purchase of breeding bulls in such a way that the contract 
could safely be let to the lowest bidder. They did not want the 
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scrub bulls from a registered herd unloaded on the government. 
The owner of these bulls was naturally willing to sell them at a 
lower price than would any of his competitors who had stock of 
the quality necessary to maintain and develop the herd. Here some 
device for a local purchasing committee of experience, judgment, 
and integrity must be substituted for open competitive bidding on 
the basis of written recA BOS when the price is the standard 
governing acceptance. 

Ways must be found to shorten the period between the adver- 
tising for bids and the actual letting of the contract, especially in 
the purchase of commodities with a fluctuating market price. The 
allegation was frequently made that local dealers in the vicinity 
would not compete because of the delays and uncertainties involved. 
Under such circumstances the chances are that those who do bid set 
a price high enough to insure themselves against loss from market 
changes. Here the remedy apparently lies in materially raising 
the limit under which the superintendent can act without first 
referring his recommendation to the Washington office, and with- 
out going through all the formalities incident to a major govern- 
ment contract for future delivery. Such a change would result not 
only in more prompt deliveries, something worth a good deal in 
itself, but also it is believed in more competitors and a better price. 


Automobiles. The purchase of automobiles and automobile sup- 
plies should receive special attention. The tendency has been to 
purchase the car of the lowest initial cost, generally a touring car 
or a roadster of one of the cheapest makes. Not enough attention 
has been given to the type of service which will be required of the 
car and what its upkeep will be. Doctors, field nurses, matrons, 
and superintendents ought to go out in any kind of weather. They 
should have closed cars, equipped, where the temperature gets low, 
with heaters. The cars should be maintained in first-class condi- 
tion. It is the exceptional person who will, left almost entirely to 
his own direction as these field persons must be, work himself to 
the limit in extreme weather in an open car with tattered curtains, 
bad tires, uncertain brakes, and a doubtful engine, especially where 
the country is mountainous. It is far simpler and more human to 
find some work in the hospital, the office, or the home that really 
demands attention in bad weather, despite the fact that in such 
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weather the needs of the Indians out in their shacks are frequently 
the greatest. 

Little economy is effected by securing tires and tubes in advance 
and keeping them in stock in the warehouse for long periods before 
they are used. It is not surprising that tires kept all summer in a 
galvanized iron building on the. Arizona desert failed after a few 
thousand miles, nor that a considerable part of the time spent in 
the field with an exceptionably able superintendent should have 
gone in changing, patching, and pumping. It would be cheaper to 
require that each car have all tires in good condition and two spares 
and to give the superintendent authority to purchase new ones from 
the nearest dealer who has a sufficient business to keep a fresh 
stock and who will offer a reasonable discount from list prices. 
Resort might be had to the mail order houses. 

Serious consideration should be given to an entire change of 
policy with respect to cars for individual employees. It is believed 
that the plan of having each employee who requires a car own and 
maintain his own, paying him a reasonably liberal mileage for its 
use on government business would be a real economy. This plan is 
used by some branches of the federal government, by some state 
and local governments, and by some private corporations. It would 
necessitate regular reports on the number of miles traveled and the 
purpose of the travel and some clerical work, but these reports 
would give the superintendent a good idea of the work done, and 
with his knowledge of the country he could check their substantial 
accuracy. At times the government would doubtless pay for some 
miles actually traveled on private business, but under the present 
system official cars are likewise sometimes used in that way. The 
great advantage would be that the employee would have an incen- 
tive to take care of his own car; that he could not attribute his own 
shortcomings to the type of condition of the cars furnished by the 
government ; that it would help him to keep a car for his own and 
his family’s personal use, thus relieving them somewhat from the 
isolation of their life and from the tempation to use the government 
car personally ; and it would relieve the government from the great 
amount of detailed work involved in keeping records of cars and 
equipment, and passing upon requests for new ones, and the pur- 
chase of new ones and equipment, and checking up repair. 
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Many of the employees already have personal cars and several of 
the superintendents and other employees use them extensively for 
government business, although the government supplies only the 
gas and oil used on official business. The employees at present 
personally stand for the tire costs, the depreciation, and the interest. 
The survey staff had many illustrations of the increased efficiency 
that came from traveling in the personal car of the superintend- 
ent or some other employee. These cars were bought for the 
country where they were to be used and were in condition. Govern- 
ment cars unquestionably do not receive the care and attention 
which employees give their own cars. Lack of careful attention 
added to the use of certain makes in a country to which they are 
poorly adapted apparently results in relatively high operation and 
maintenance costs and low efficiency. 


Form of Appropriations. The proposed committee on revision 
of the rules and regulations, containing representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office should 
likewise give attention to the form of appropriations * for the 
Indian Service and the other laws governing expenditures. Here 
again time has not permitted of a detailed study by the survey 
staff, but enough has been seen to suggest the possibility of material 
improvement through the use of more general and fewer specific 
appropriations in order to give opportunity for freer administrative 
action controlled by reports and accounts upon the Budget Bureau 
and the General Accounting Office. 

In expenditures for boarding school maintenance, for example, 
the Indian Bureau and the Budget Bureau are now specifically 
controlled by an act of Congress which fixes $270 per pupil as 
the maximum for schools of 200 or over and $300 for schools 
under 200. The amount to be appropriated is determined more or 
less mechanically by multiplying the number of pupils in each 
school by the per capita agreed upon for the year and adding the 
products to get the total for the appropriation. The per capita must 
not exceed the legal limit. The results of such a mechanical method 
are at once evident to anyone who observes carefully a number 
of Indian boarding schools. An instance was recently cited of a 
boarding school with an irrigation system which had run down, a 


*8 The appropriation act for the fiscal year 1928 is given in full in Schmecke- 
bier, pp. 488-506. 
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resultingly poor farm, and a poor dairy herd. Here the per capita 
was woefully inadequate and its inadequacy handicapped the efforts 
of the superintendent and the principal to bring the plant back to 
efficiency. A boarding school on a neighboring reservation in the 
same state had an excellent irrigation plant, a remarkable farm, and 
an outstanding dairyman. The children had an abundance of milk, 
plenty of butter, loads of fresh vegetables, good home grown meat, 
and almost a gallon of honey per pupil per year. Sales from the 
farm added to its income. It was a pleasure to see these Indian 
children eat, effectively refuting the argument that Indian children 
will not drink milk and eat butter and that you can’t get them to 
like vegetables. Each of the two schools, however, had substantially 
the same per capita. Either Congress itself should give more con- 
sideration to the needs of each individual school or it should dele- 
gate this authority to the Indian Office subject to suitable account- 
ing control. 


Conferences of Employees. This recommendation for a com- 
mittee on rules, regulations, and procedure should be accompanied 
by one for the wider use and fuller development of local confer- 
ences for superintendents, other agency employees, supervisory 
officers from the Washington office, and members of the suggested 
Division of Planning and Development. The annual conference 
of the superintendents of the Navajo jurisdictions indicates the 
possibilities in this direction. It is beneficial for the superintendents 
and other employees to get together to discuss their problems and 
for the Washington officers to participate with them. Provisions 
should be made so that persons not in the Indian Service, specially 
qualified to discuss the problems the superintendents face, may 
attend these conferences, speak, and participate in the discussions. 
The superintendents and the other field employees should not be 
asked to keep their noses always to the grindstone; they need now 
and then to get and possibly to give a new vision of their work. 
Such labor in itself affords in a way a little rest and relaxation and 
is a legitimate government expense. On rare occasions a national 
convention of Indian workers might return many times its cost, 
especially if it were divided into sections for the discussion of con- 
crete problems and if the missionary bodies and other interested 
organizations would codperate fully, as there is every reason to 
believe they would. 


CHAP PERV i 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


In few if any of the larger organizations of the national govern- 
ment is the problem of personnel more difficult or more important 
than in the Indian Service. 

The inherent difficulties lie in the diversity of the positions to be 
filled ; the remoteness and isolation of many of the stations, not 
only rendering them unattractive to persons desiring normal social 
contacts but also resulting in the existence of many positions which 
cannot be closely supervised or directed; the unusual importance 
of those two factors so hard to measure in civil service procedure, 
character, and personality ; and the obstacles in working with a more 
or less primitive people of another race having different culture 
and speaking a different language. These are handicaps enough 
without adding to them administratively. 


A Low Salary Scale. The overwhelming administrative difficulty 
has arisen from the effort to operate the Service upon an excep- 
tionally low salary scale. In order to fill positions, when the salary 
scale is low, resort is almost invariably taken to the device of low 
entrance qualifications. The law of supply and demand operates 
in hiring employees as it does in any other economic field. If one 
is not willing to pay the prevailing market rates for goods of 
standard quality, one must, as a rule, take seconds or an inferior 
grade. By lowering specifications and standards it is generally 
possible to get goods at a low price. Not infrequently more compe- 
tition can be secured for supplying sub-standard articles than for 
furnishing goods of standard quality. This condition exists in the 
market for services. By lowering standards, the number of eligibles 
can ordinarily be greatly increased. To this device the Indian 
Service has had to resort in order to operate on its existing salary 
scale.’ 

Some improvement in the Indian Service was brought about by the so- 


called reclassification and salary standardization of the field services of the 
government made in the fiscal year 1925; but apparently the conditions were 
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The Need for Classification and Rigid Qualifications. The 
first need of the Indian Service in personnel administration is a 
thorough-going classification of positions on the basis of duties, 
responsibilities, and qualifications, with especial emphasis on quali- 
fications requisite for recognized responsibilities. As has already 
been pointed out, the qualifications should be materially raised for 
those positions which involve direct contact with the Indians. No 
marked improvement in the service can ever be expected unless this 
is done. 

When the qualifications have been established, they should be 
adhered to with unusual strictness both in original appointments 
and in promotion. This course may result in some apparent indi- 
vidual hardship on persons now in service who entered under the 
old conditions but the Service does not exist for them. Insofar 
as possible they should be given opportunity to qualify themselves 
for retention and for advancement or transfer to positions in other 
branches of the government which do not call for the technical 
qualifications they lack. But they should not be long retained in the 
Indian Service if not qualified to render the highest type of service 
under a sound plan of organization. 


Indian Employees. Here a few words should be said regarding 
the policy of preferring Indians for appointment in the Indian 
Service. This policy is excellent provided the Indians possess the 


too involved to be corrected through this general legislation applicable to all 
departments of the government. The amount which should have been neces- 
sary really to standardize the salaries in the Indian Service and to place them 
on a level with those, say, in the Department of Agriculture which is most 
nearly comparable was doubtless so large as to render the various officials 
involved unwilling to make so drastic a recommendation. The fact that the 
Indian Service had resorted in the past to extremely low entrance standards 
also greatly complicated the situation. Although the theory is sound that 
salaries should be standardized on the basis of the duties of the positions and 
the qualifications requisite for their efficient performance, in practice there 
is a marked tendency to consider the training and experience of the present 
incumbent and to fix the salary rate for the position at what he is considered 
to be worth. It may seem, offhand, entirely improper to place the salary of 
the position above the worth of the present incumbent; yet when the salary 
of the position is fixed according to the worth of the incumbent and not the 
real duties and needs of the position, the hands of the administrators are tied. 
They cannot replace the underqualified person with a really qualified one, 
and when he resigns or is retired the salary fixed on the basis of his qualifica- 
tions will generally hire only another one like him. A vicious circle is thus 
set up. This appears to be the difficulty in the Indian Service. 
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requisite qualifications, and every effort should be made to give 
them, or enable them to get, the training and experience essential. 
The policy is extremely unwise when it is given effect by lowering 
standards. Teaching positions in Indian schools are created for 
the purpose of educating Indian children. They exist for the In- 
dian children and not to furnish teaching positions for Indian girls 
where training and experience would not enable them to qualify 
for the positions in other schools. Little evidence exists to indicate 
that the fact that they are Indians gives them any special advantage 
that offsets their lack of standard training and experience. They 
are probably neither much better nor much worse than any other 
teacher would be who had no more training, except insofar as they 
are limited by the narrowness of their background and experience 
in life. The object of the Indian Service should be to equip Indian 
girls to meet reasonably high standards so that they can get posi- 
tions either in Indian schools or in nearly any public schools. If 
they can qualify under the same standards which are established 
for white teachers then it is reasonable to give them preference in 
the Indian Service. They should not have a monopoly on Indian 
Service positions and be unable to qualify for positions outside. 

When Indians fully qualified are secured the same conditions of 
employment should be applied to them as are applied to white 
employees in the same or similar classes of positions. It is a seri- 
ous mistake to countenance marked differences. For example, 
certain reasonably permanent Indian employees are not included 
under the retirement system. No deductions are made from their 
salaries to aid in the support of the retirement system and no 
benefits are available for them as they grow old or incapacitated. 
Because of this omission some superintendents are placed in a 
distinctly embarrassing situation. One Indian has for many years 
been employed at a station remote from the agency. He is the only 
representative of the government there. He is said to have done 
excellent work in the past and apparently he is popular with the 
Indians in his vicinity. Advancing age is obviously impairing his 
efficiency. He gets about only with considerable difficulty, and is 
forced more and more to require Indians to come to him instead 
of going to them. The superintendent feels the need for a younger 
man; but if this faithful Indian employee is dismissed, he will be 
turned out of the government quarters he has occupied as a home 
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and will have little means of support. His Indian friends will be 
incensed, and without understanding all the minutize of civil service 
status and the retirement system, will cite the case as showing dis- 
crimination against Indians. Under the same circumstances the 
white employees would be given a retirement allowance. Why does 
the government slight the Indian? 

At another jurisdiction the director of the survey was asked by 
a stately old Indian chief of police for an opportunity to present 
a personal matter. Arrangements were made for an evening meet- 
ing. The old man brought a carefully preserved file of papers con- 
sisting mainly of letters which had been written him by army 
officers and civilian superintendents commending him for specially 
meritorious service. Some of them dated back to his service as 
a scout for the government when troops were in the country, and 
others related to his work in aiding in rounding up a band of 
outlaws. He was conscious of the fact that he was old, perhaps too 
old, for a chief of police, and he wanted a pension. Several super- 
intendents have done excellent work in aiding the old scouts who 
worked with the troops in establishing their rights to military 
pensions, but it is often hard to get the necessary evidence. This 
old chief of police ought to be entitled to a civil retirement benefit, 
because of the length of his service as a civil employee. 

In the matter of quarters, too, the effort should be made to pre- 
vent discrimination. Unquestionably white employees as a rule 
have come from homes which are physically superior to those from 
which Indian employees have come, yet the Indians are quick to 
note the sometimes marked difference between the accommodations 
furnished white employees and those furnished Indian employees, 
especially if tribal funds are used in support of the agency. It is 
probably true that the Indians on the reservations visit more fre- 
quently and more intimately the homes of the Indian employees. 
It is therefore highly desirable that these houses be in a sense 
models, not elaborate or ornate but examples of reasonable stand- 
ards in housing, sanitation, and housekeeping. Several of the homes 
of Indian employees visited were in fact models insofar as the 
Indians could make them so with what the government supplied 
as a foundation. Most Indian employees would doubtless take 
care of what the government might supply in the way of improved 
accommodations. Those who did not could be ‘“ romped on,” to 
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borrow a pet expression from one superintendent who maintains 
standards on his reservation and at his boarding school by encour- 
aging those who are doing good work and systematically “ romping 
on”’ those who are slack. 


Members of Family as Employees. The same principles regard- 
ing rigid qualifications should apply in hiring the husbands or the 
wives of Indian Service employees. If the wife of the doctor is 
a qualified trained nurse, it may be advisable to give her preference 
in appointment because of local housing conditions, but it is ex- 
tremely unwise to make local housing conditions the deciding factor 
and to appoint a doctor’s wife to perform the duties of a hospital 
nurse despite lack of training. It may be convenient to appoint the 
wife of the engineer to a position as girls’ matron. The fact that 
both can be employed may help to offset the fact that each salary in 
itself is too low to maintain a family, but the wife may have none of 
the qualities really needed in the position of girls’ matron, Illustra- 
tions might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but the principle is 
obvious. Each position must be filled by a person qualified to fill it; 
relationship to another employee, like Indian blood, is a matter of 
secondary concern. . 


Importance of Character, Personality, and Ability to Get 
Along with Indians. In establishing the qualifications for en- 
trance into the Service two highly important factors will have to 
be taken into consideration, despite the probable impossibility of 
establishing any formal civil service tests for them. They are: (1) 
Character and personality, and (2) ability to understand Indians 
and to get along with them. 

The most practicable device for testing character and personality 
is through establishing a real probationary period and requiring a 
positively favorable report on these essential qualities before a 
probationary appointment is made permanent. The probationary 
period for persons in the Indian field service should probably be 
never less than one year”* and in cases where reasonable doubt as 
to adaptability exists it should be possible to extend it for at least 


2 A probationary appointee can, of course, be dismissed at any time during 
the probationary period if found unsatisfactory. The question as to its dura- 
tion relates solely to how long a time shall elapse before the person attains 
a permanent status. 
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another year. Permanent appointments should be made only when 
it is clear that the person possesses the character and the per- 
sonality that fits him for the Indian Service. 

Ability to understand Indians and to get along with them should 
be tested by some deliberately planned vestibule training, where 
the new employee can work under supervision and direction. He 
should have the opportunity to show that he has sympathy and 
understanding and to secure the advice and suggestions of older 
heads who have been particularly successful in their contacts with 
the Indians. It is a serious mistake to send a new and untried 
teacher, unfamiliar with Indians, drawn through a written exami- 
nation, sight unseen, to a remote day school in the southwestern 
desert, miles away from the agency and from the nearest white 
neighbor. There he personifies the white race and the government 
of the United States. It is not fair to him and his young wife; 
it is not fair to the Indians. The surprising thing is not that there 
are failures but that there are some successes. Persons should 
not be detailed to isolated stations until they have had some pre- 
liminary training in the Indian Service. 


Salary Levels Should Be Raised. Salaries obviously must be 
sufficient to get reasonable competition from persons possessed of 
the required qualifications and the range of salaries must be such 
that successful employees may be advanced in pay without being 
transferred to a different locality. The survey staff holds no brief 
for high entrance salaries. It would have them only as high as 
is necessary to attract qualified persons, which means about what 
other organizations are offering as entrance salaries for like posi- 
tions. Placing them any higher would tend to make probationers 
who do not really fit the Indian Service try by every means to hold 
on. The staff does, however, specifically advocate reasonable oppor- 
tunity for, and certainty of advancement for, persons who have 
demonstrated their fitness for their work. The school farmer who 
has made an outstanding success of the farm, the stockman who 
has made an outstanding success of his tribal herd ought to be 
kept and rewarded. If their pay is not materially increased, they 
are likely to go into business for themselves or accept offers from 
private companies, generally on the lookout for men who have 
demonstrated their ability. In the absence of opportunity for ad- 
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vancement the Service is likely to lose its best. Material increases 
in the range of salary are therefore recommended with reasonable 
certainty of advancement for competent employees.’ 

The annual turnover in the Indian Service amounts to approxi- 
mately 1200 a year, or between 20 and 25 per cent. Resignations 
frequently result in temporary appointments to fill vacancies and 
not infrequently the person available for temporary service does not 
possess the requisite qualifications for the position. Yet this person 
may serve in it for a very considerable period because of the 
difficulty of securing one with the qualifications. This situation is 
serious in positions requiring technical or professional qualifica- 
tions, and in these positions the turnover is especially high.’ 


Conditions of Employment. The question of conditions of em- 
ployment at schools and reservations is almost as important as that 
of salary and in some instances may be even more so. One of the 
abler, more highly trained, Indian farmers complained, not because 
he had to support his wife and children on $1200 a year, but be- 
cause his house had no running water and no bath. It was hard to 
keep the children clean enough for school when the thermometer 
was below zero and all the water had to be brought in from the 
pump back of the house and heated on the kitchen stove. He took 
a very pardonable pride in the fact that his children looked as spick 
and span as any of those in the public school visited, and he confided 


® The government might well give serious consideration to the possibility of 
making special cash allowances to employees on remote reservations who 
have children fitted for high school and are not within practicable reach of 
any local high school. Parents who find themselves in this position are likely 
first to seek transfer to another jurisdiction where schools are available, and 
the Service under existing conditions must look with favor on such requests, 
although the employee may be doing excellent work where he is and be much 
needed there. To move him may be to set the Indians back. If the Office 
insists on his remaining he is likely to look for other employment in a place 
where he can send his children to public school without expense for tuition 
and board and lodging. One superintendent visited was confronting this 
problem. An offer of a commercial position in an urban community at a 
somewhat smaller salary to start with seemed from the standpoint of family 
life and family budget to be far more attractive. The general level of salaries 
cannot, of course, be fixed high enough so that all officers and employees 
could if they chose send their children away to secondary schools instead of 
patronizing local high schools, but where free local high schools are not 
within reach some special allowance might well be made. 

*¥For the situation with respect to nurses, see pages 242 to 251. 
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that this was the first job he had ever had where he and his family 
did not have access to a bath tub at least once a week. Although 
on one occasion it was already almost eight o’clock at night and 
he had had nothing to eat since noon, had been driving members 
of the survey staff steadily since early morning with the thermome- 
ter well below zero and was then thirty miles from home, he was 
reluctant to accept an invitation to dinner with the staff until some- 
one had the inspiration to say, “ I’ll let you have a crack at my 
bath room in the hotel.” That settled the matter. To a certain type 
of employee, considerate of his wife and children, conditions of 
the home and access to schools mean even more than wages. 


Deduction for Quarters. Attention should here be called to a 
situation which developed in connection with the use of the Classifi- 
cation Act for the District of Columbia as an ostensible standard for 
the field services. As very few employees in the District of Colum- 
bia received allowances of quarters and meals, the salary schedules 
for the District provided only cash salaries and the act required 
the Personnel Classification Board to “make necessary adjust- 
ments in compensation for positions carrying maintenance.” Later 
the Comptroller General ruled that this clause required deductions 
to be made from the salaries of the Indian Service employees who 
were receiving allowances. The emergency was met, in a mechani- 
cal sort of fashion, by adding an arbitrary fairly uniform value of 
quarters to the cash pay to get a new gross pay and then deducting 
it again for value of quarters leaving ‘the employees where they 
were before, except that the percentage deduction for the retire- 
ment allowances was figured on the new gross pay, thus making 
the deductions a trifle larger. 

Knowing all the facts, one can sympathize with the reservation 
superintendent who took vigorous exception when a member of the 
survey staff asked a school dormitory matron whether fifteen 
dollars a month was deducted from her salary for the privilege of 
occupying the tiny room where she spent the night so as to be 
immediately available in case of the least demand upon her ser- 
vices. To him it seemed as if nothing but praise was due the 
Indian Office for its success in meeting the emergency in a way that 
resulted in no loss to the employees. He could not understand the 
point of view that consideration should be given to the actual value 
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of the quarters and to the service required in connection with their 
occupancy. 

The fact is, of course, that there is wide variation in the value of 
the quarters and other allowances furnished the same class of em- 
ployees in the different jurisdictions. If the gross salaries are the 
same and the deductions for quarters and allowances uniform, 
without reference to their real value, one employee obviously gets 
more than another, and this différence is not based on their effi- 
ciency or their merits. It would seem that the gross salary scale 
should be uniform and that the deducations for allowances should 
take into consideration both their value and the extra service which 
must be rendered in connection with the occupancy of quarters. 

To arrive at the value of quarters and other allowances would 
of course require a thorough-going study of all employees’ quarters, 
probably through the use of a carefully drafted schedule similar 
to those used in housing studies. Such a schedule could be filled in 
by the employee, checked and reviewed by the school or reservation 
superintendent, and submitted to the Washington office for uniform 
consideration. These reports would not only serve as a basis for 
a fair evaluation of allowances but as a device for locating those 
which are below a reasonable standard and bringing them up. It 
is unquestionbly true that superintendents differ very much with 
respect to where they put their emphasis in recommending appro- 
priations or allotments for their reservations or schools. Some give 
serious consideration to the upkeep and improvement of all build- 
ings, including employees’ quarters ; others are interested in a single 
new big building project, such as a dormitory, gymnasium, or dining 
hall; still others are apparently little concerned with physical equip- 
ment. The result is fairly wide variation. Studies of employees’ 
quarters, dormitory facilities, and so on, directed from the centrai 
office, would improve this situation. 


Extra Duties in Connection with Quarters. In those cases 
where quarters are located in dormitories, hospitals or other similar 
places and the occupants are subject to night duty, it hardly seems 
as if any deduction should be made for quarters. Anyone who has 
spent several nights in an Indian school dormitory, not in a quiet 
guest room but in an employee’s room near the main sleeping halls, 
learns that it is not the same as a room in the employees’ quarters 
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or a room in the farmer’s or doctor’s house. Even if one has no 
official responsibilities for the children, one hears the noises and 
in case of illness or any excitement feels called upon to respond. 


Hours of Service. In boarding schools it is, of course, more or 
less inevitable that employees be on duty fairly long hours and 
that they be subject to call at any time. Announcements of Civil 
Service examinations ought always to mention this fact, so that 
it may be understood in advance. Every effort should, however, 
be made to work out a schedule of reliefs, so that insofar as prac- 
ticable each employee gets the equivalent of one day’s rest in 
seven and has an opportunity, if he or she desires, actually to leave 
the school or the agency, The number of employees should, if 
necessary, be increased enough to permit of this relief. At schools 
or agencies not in close contact with outside communities, con- 
tinuous duty and the necessity of being limited to exactly the same 
little group of people day in and day out, always eating the same 
kind of food at the same table with the same table mates, produces 
in many persons a peculiar kind of nervous fatigue likely to bring 
out their worst rather than their best and to cause friction. One 
wise superintendent lays particular emphasis on the importance of 
an attractive and varied employees’ mess, because his experience 
indicates that many of the embarrassing difficulties between em- 
ployees have their origin there. Everyone is more or less familiar 
with the critical attitude that one generation has toward another 
and even under the best of circumstances it is difficult to bring 
about mutual respect and understanding between the elderly women 
with Victorian standards and new teachers, young and vivacious, 
with the standards and styles of the youth of today. It is not 
surprising at some schools and agencies to find this situation ac- 
centuated by the constant and almost inescapable contacts. This 
situation increases the importance of one day’s freedom in seven. 


Provision for Recreation. This same situation also increases the 
importance of provision for recreation. The radio, the phonograph 
and the motion pictures have materially helped, and it is a pleasure 
to note that at many jurisdictions provision has been made for 
motion pictures which are attended both by the Indians and the 
employees. The regular daily program at the boarding schools, 
is, however, too full and too long. In other sections of this report 
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it is pointed out that the long full day does not give the children 
opportunity for individual effort in things of particular personal 
interest or experience in the use and direction of leisure time, 
and in some instances is detrimental to health. The point to be 
brought out here is that the long day makes great demands on the 
employees, leaving them little time for their own recreation. 
Several teachers miss particularly the opportunity for reading and 
studying which is at once recreation and the means of improving 
their work. The fact is, of course, appreciated that in Indian 
boarding schools the teachers cannot possibly have the opportunity 
for study and recreation that is enjoyed by public school teachers, 
both in city and rural systems, yet the question must be raised as 
to whether by careful consideration the existing conditions could 
not be materially improved. 


Vacations. Special emphasis should be placed on the importance 
of seeing that all field employees have full, unrestricted opportunity 
to take their annual leave and to get away from their stations, 
particularly when their posts are isolated, At times, of course, the 
observance of this principle will improve embarrassing and the 
valuable conscientious employee will stick by the ship unless pro- 
vision is made for him to go and he is urged to do so. Deliberate 
plans for leave should be made and a schedule worked out. If. the 
plan of having the employees own their own cars * and paying them 
mileage for their use on official business could be worked out, it 
would materially help many employees and their families to have 
the means of getting a real vacation. Many of the employees who 
already own personal cars have bought them primarily because 
they make possible real vacations in the western country, an ideal 
place for trips if one has a car. 


Conferences of Employees. Mention should again be made of 
the desirability of more conferences of employees. Gatherings of 
the employees of a given class from all the jurisdictions within a 
reasonable radius would combine rest and recreation with develop- 
ment and renewed interest in the work. In some years it would 
doubtless prove helpful to have all the Indian teachers come to- 
gether for a special summer institute at one of the larger boarding 


° See pages 151 to 153. 
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schools instead of going to regular schools and colleges for their 
educational leave, especially if a strong program could be worked 
out giving them contacts not only with other teachers in the Indian 
Service. but also with specialists from colleges, universities, or 
private organizations who can present modern educational prob- 
lems in order that they may be adapted to and incorporated in the 
Indian Service. 


Removals from the Service. Removals from the service should 
be less restricted by making the exits wider, a matter already dis- 
cussed in connection with organization and general administration. 
This is to be achieved through reducing the retirement age and 
making the retirement allowance more adequate; increasing the 
length of the probationary period and requiring positive evidence 
and reports of fitness in training, experience, character, and per- 
sonality before a probationary period is ended by permanent ap- 
pointment; and a much less frequent use of transfers when em- 
ployees are unsatisfactory in the jurisdiction to which they are 
assigned. 

The Indians themselves and the employees doing real work for 
the Indians should be protected from four types of employees: 
(1) The employee who has himself reached the conclusion that 
nothing can be done for the Indian and that it is useless to try; 
(2) the employee who has acquired a manner toward the Indians 
that outrages their self respect and turns them against the govern- 
ment and all its representatives; (3) the hard-boiled disciplinarian 
who persists after having been shown better methods in following 
a course that turns the Indian away from the schools, making them 
quit before they have finished and sending them back to their homes 
to advise others against attending ;* and (4) the employee who has 
lost active interest and is marking time. 


*In visiting one school it was found that a certain employee followed dis- 
ciplinary methods which are now regarded as antiquated even in a reform 
school. Subsequently in visiting homes in the territory from which this school 
draws its pupils it was found that this employee’s reputation had spread to 
the remote sections. The able young Indian employee who was guide and 
interpreter tried hard to persuade two Indian children who were living with 
the widowed father of one of them in a desperately poor shack on a barren 
hillside and who were almost entirely without education, although in their 
early teens, to go to this school. He presented well its advantages and their 
needs. They presented their objections, which were based primarily on the 
reputation of this particular employee. 
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Administrative Needs in Field of Personnel. Thus, to cite the 
principles which should govern in this field of personnel adminis- 
tration, so vital to the success of the Indian Service, is simple 
enough ; and it is believed they will receive fairly ready acceptance 
in the abstract. The main question is how they are to be made 
administratively effective in a service containing approximately 
five thousand employees scattered to a degree scarcely equalled in 
any other branch of the government that approaches the Indian 
Service in its diversity of activities. 


Need of Chief Personnel Officer. The primary need to make 
these principles administratively effective is to secure for the Indian 
Service a well trained, experienced chief personnel officer, who 
will devote all his time to the problems of personnel administra- 
tion. His position should be classified in Grade 5 of the professional 
and scientific service with a salary from $5200 to $6000. He should 
have a liberal allowance for traveling expenses and for assistance, 
both clerical and technical. It is believed that about $15,000 would 
be required, in addition to what is now spent, for personnel records 
and employees to maintain them. It is difficult to think of any other 
way in which that amount could be spent that would do more in 
raising the level of the Indian Service, because it is a service in 
which personnel is the outstanding dominant factor. 

The chief personnel officer would be a staff, not a line, officer. 
He would not directly administer anything except his own work 
and that of his immediate assistants. He would advise the Commis- 
sioner and the other chief administrators, both in the Washington 
office and in the field, in matters of general policy and procedure 
affecting personnel. In matters affecting individuals and particular 
situations his function would be to investigate and report, to recom- 
mend action, not to take action. Power to take action should be 
left in the administrative line. The function of this officer should 
be solely to give expert advice and the results of investigations 
made by a real specialist, not himself, directly involved in the ad- 
ministrative action which is being investigated. 

His duties, briefly stated, would be somewhat as follows: 

1. To know the duties and responsibilities of all the positions 
in the Indian Service and the qualifications required for the ade- 
quate performance of those duties. In order to get this knowl- 
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edge and to keep it current he will have to have knowledge of and 
experience in the field of the analysis and classification of positions, 
gained either in a government service or in a large private cor- 
poration having a well established personnel department. 

2. To cooperate with the Civil Service Commission in preparing 
tests for entrance into those positions filled by open competition, 
in grading such tests as are given specially for the Indian Service, 
and in perfecting those civil service rules applicable to it. 

3. To establish cooperative relationships with the sources of 
supply of properly trained persons so that suitable candidates will 
be induced to enter the competition. 

4. To develop systems of vestibule training or probationary 
assignments so that new employees before assignment to isolated 
positions in direct contact with the Indians may have special train- 
ing under adequate supervision, and so that the question as to their 
character, personality and missionary spirit may be tested and 
determined during the probationary period. 

5. To maintain close codperative relationships with superinten- 
dents of schools and agencies so that he may be constantly informed 
regarding the general needs of each agency with respect to per- 
sonnel and the actual performance of each employee. In this con- 
nection he will advise in the matter of work records and efficiency 
records based on them. 

6. To maintain an open door or open letter box so that employees 
may have an officer specifically designated to hear their troubles 
and ambitions and to investigate their complaints. 

7. To maintain an open door or letter box so that Indians on the 
reservations, missionaries or members of the general public may 
file complaints regarding employees ; and to receive the substance 
of complaints filed with other officers regarding employees. 

8. To require positive evidence of fitness of new appointees 
before their probational appointment is made permanent and to 
arrange with the Civil Service Commission for suitable probation- 
ary periods and for their extensions so that the probationary period 
is made a genuine part of the entrance test. 

g. To pass upon all requests and recommendations for the pro- 
motion of transfer of employees. 

10. To make recommendations to the Commissioner for the 
transfer, retirement or dismissal of employees. 
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11. To make recommendations to the Commissioner for im- 
proving the conditions of work, including allowances, hours, and 
leave. 

12. To initiate movements for conferences of employees so that 
the general tone of the Service may be raised. 

13. To assist the Commissioner in presenting to the Personnel 
Classification Board data relating to the classification of positions 
in the Indian Service. : 

14. To assist the Commissioner in presenting to the Budget 
Bureau and to the Committees of Congress data regarding the 
needs of the service in respect to personnel, the salary levels for 
the several classes of positions, and the conditions of work. 

This summary statement of duties indicates that the recom- 
mended position of chief personnel officer is one of great responsi- 
bility. The person selected should have not only technical training 
and experience in the field of personnel administration but also a 
judicial temperament, sound judgment, a good personality, and 
great capacity for hard work. He should be given at least one well 
qualified technical assistant, so that as a rule one or the other can 
always be in the Washington office, immediately available to the 
Commissioner. The other should generally be in the field, visiting 
schools and agencies. Rarely should a year pass without at least 
one visit to each jurisdiction from the chief personnel officer or his 
technically trained assistant, so that they may be intimately ac- 
quainted with the field. Experience may demonstrate that two 
assistants instead of one are necessary to cover the immense terri- 
tory adequately, but at the outset it would be wise to attempt the 
work with one. Every effort should be made to resist the tempta- 
tion to make them responsible for actual administration or to have 
them make investigations or reports outside the field of personnel. 
Investigations and reports on the actual administration of par- 
ticular activities, such as education, agriculture, or home demon- 
stration work should be made by specialists in these fields. The 
utmost cooperation should prevail between the chief personnel 
officer and the other officers, both line and staff, because of their 
common interests. 


CHAPTER VII 
STATISTICS AND RECORDS 


The lack of adequate accurate statistics and records regarding the 
Indians and the work done in their behalf has constituted a real 
handicap to every member of the staff of this survey of Indian 
affairs. Throughout the report will be found repeatedly statements 
to the effect either that essential data are not available or that the 
data available are inaccurate or of doubtful reliability. 

No effort will be made at this point to catalogue all these deficien- 
cies and to discuss them in detail, but a valuable purpose may 
be served by mentioning briefly some of the outstanding major 
ones, as indicative of the reasons for the recommendations con- 
tained in this section for the development of the statistical work 
of the Office of Indian Affairs. 


Population Statistics. A basic requirement for the effective 
administration of the Indian Service is a reasonably accurate and 
detailed census of population. Such a census would measure the 
extent of the problems the Service has to face and would furnish 
the basis for determining the degree of success or failure in many 
of its important activities. In the absence of such a census, for 
example, there is no base for determining such essential indices of 
social and economic conditions as the general death rate, the infant 
mortality rate, the rate of mortality from certain preventable dis- 
eases, notably tuberculosis, and the general birth rate. Unless 
reliable figures are available regarding the number of children of 
school age, with a fairly minute classification by year of age, no 
accurate determination can be made of the success of the educa- 
tional work of the Service in the first and fundamental step of 
getting children of school age into school. 

No one who has visited the Indian country will minimize the 
difficulties inherent in the taking of such a census at intervals 
sufficiently frequent to make it an efficient tool of administration, 
yet it is so absolutely basic both for the field officers of the Service 
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and the governmental agencies at Washington that control and 
regulate them, the Indian Office, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Budget Bureau, and Congress and its committees, that these diffi- 
culties must be regarded as obstacles to be overcome, not as excuses 
for the lack of such essential data. The Indian Office has, of course, 
figures which purport to be the population of the various jurisdic- 
tions, but it would not maintain that they are the product of careful 
enumerations or that they give sufficient detail to permit of close 
analysis of work done. In several important jurisdictions, such as 
Northern California, the Navajo agencies, and the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma, they are to a considerable extent estimates. 
For one jurisdiction the population has long been given at about 
3700, whereas a new superintendent who came in and attempted 
an actual enumeration found only 2200. The method of arriving 
at the population has often been to take the tribal roll or an old 
census as the base and to correct it by the deduction of known 
deaths and the addition of known births. As many births and 
deaths occur without the knowledge of the agency, this method 
after a number of years may result in a wide discrepancy between 
facts and figures. 

Another fruitful source of erroneous deductions from figures 
based on tribal rolls is the number of Indians living off the reserva- 
tion and virtually out from under the immediate control and respon- 
sibility of the superintendent. One superintendent, in talking with 
two different members of the survey staff, gave distinctly different 
figures for the number of Indians included in his population but 
not living on the reservation and for whom the agency had very 
little responsibility with respect to supplying social and educational 
service. Asked for a more precise figure, he had a tabulation made 
from the mailing list used in sending checks for tribal funds and 
the result was a figure materially lower than either of the figures 
previously given. Figures for population which include an un- 
known number of Indians to whom the social service supplied by 
the government is inapplicable, can be of little value to the super- 
intendent and other local officers in administering their work and 
may be distinctly misleading to the central office, the Department, 
and the Congress in reviewing the work of the agency and supply- 
ing it with funds. 
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Births and Deaths. The recording of deaths and births is not 
sufficiently complete to admit of the use of these records as a sole 
device for keeping track of the changes in population. On the 
Pima Reservation, for example, an inheritance examiner found 
that a disastrous epidemic of influenza had caused a large number 
of deaths previously unknown to the local or the national offices, 
so that the population figures in use were materially too high.’ 

Since the recording of births and deaths is incomplete and the 
population figures unreliable, it follows inevitably that the Service 
lacks vital statistics, one of the most essential tools in the promo- 
tion of public health and the control of preventable disease, and a 
rough index of economic welfare. Not only is the recording of 
deaths incomplete; the statement of the causes of those deaths 
recorded is frequently not given in a way that permits of its use. 
The local staff dealing directly with the Indians is thus handicapped 
in studying conditions in their jurisdiction and equally, if not more 
important, the Washington Office, the Department, the Budget 
Bureau, and the Congress cannot get the data essential for planning 
and developing an adequate health service for the Indian wards of 
the nation. 


Statistics of Economic Efficiency. To some persons the ques- 
tion of Indian health is the major one before the Indian Service. 
Others direct their main attention to the releasing of the Indian 
from wardship and giving to him the same status with respect to 
his property as is possessed by the legally competent white adult. 
Although some confusion exists regarding certain of the details, 
the assumption, broadly speaking, is that when the Indian is given 
this status, he passes from the jurisdiction of the national govern- 


*In this instance the deaths learned of by the inheritance examiner, 
although an accumulation from past years, were included as deaths occur- 
ring in the year in which they were discovered by him, with the result that 
the mortality rate for that year was alarming. Many people were distressed 
by it, and the Indian Office because of it was subjected to vigorous attack 
for its failure to protect the health of the Pimas. This example illustrates 
how the public interested in Indian welfare may be grossly misled by figures 
issued by the Indian Office to its own detriment. 

*In the chapter on Health, pages 189 to 345, will be found many concrete 
illustrations indicating the practical uses which are made of vital statistics 
in public health work in determining the need for the different types of 
medical service, such as physicians, nurses, hospitals, and sanatoria. 
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ment and ceases to be one of its responsibilities. Decisions regard- 
ing declaring an Indian competent and giving him complete posses- 
sion of his property are, therefore, among the most fundamental 
that the Indian Service is called upon to make. 

Because of the fundamental nature of this decision, one would 
expect to find in a well administered service, carefully kept and 
compiled records and statistics, the records to serve as a guide 
in passing upon individual cases and the statistics derived from 
them to serve as a means of studying and reviewing the effect of 
past policies and as a guide in formulating new ones. As these 
policies are perhaps generally written into statutory enactments, 
such data are especially necessary for the Congress and its com- 
mittees and for those officers of the Washington office, who are 
very properly looked to by Congress for formulating specific 
recommendations for legislation. 

Possibly the best criterion for determining the competency of an 
Indian for release from wardship would be a reasonably accurate 
record of his accomplishments in those fields which are indicative 
of competency. What have been his means of livelihood in the 
past? What has he earned each year in these fields by his own 
efforts? To what extent has he depended for his own support and 
for that of his family upon unearned income, such as rent from 
leased land, distribution of tribal funds, the sale of surplus lands, 
and other such sources upon which so many Indians are largely 
dependent for their existence? What ability has he demonstrated 
to improve and develop his property? What advance has he made 
in his standard of living and in family life? What is the condition 
of his health? What is his mental equipment as evidenced by his 
education and his practical success? To what extent do his family 
support his efforts? What capabilities has his wife demonstrated ? 
The answers to such questions and others like them should not be 
based on the opinion of the present superintendent or the farmer 
who happens to be in charge at the time an Indian applies for his 
fee patent or a certificate of competency. They should be recorded 
regularly and systematically as a part of the system, to serve as a 
guide to the local staff in directing its work in behalf of the Indian 
while he continues under wardship and as an index largely to 
govern in that supreme decision, made when he is declared com- 
petent. They would indicate what Indians are really eligible for 
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consideration for competency. They would operate as a barrier 
for the Indian who although economically incompetent is exerting 
every possible effort to be declared so for the purpose of getting 
the power to sell his property so that he may for a brief period 
live riotously on the proceeds. They would make more difficult 
the task of the white man who seeks to have the Indian declared 
competent so that the white man may get possession of the Indian’s 
wealth at a fraction of its value. They would bring to sharp atten- 
tion the wise, thrifty, astutely competent Indian who values highly 
his status of incompetency because it saves him from taxes and 
frees him from the economic dangers faced by his tax-paying 
neighbors. 

The Indian Service at present lacks these records, gathered 
regularly and systematically as a part of the day’s work. At times 
a so-called survey or census is undertaken, which gets a picture 
of conditions as they are at the time, but these data rapidly get 
out of date and give little basis for watching progress and direct- 
ing activities. The best records, apparently, are those made by 
progressive superintendents, who are themselves actively working 
with their Indians, encouraging them in economic activities and 
improving their social conditions, and who find that they need 
records for the direction and control of their own work. These 
superintendents, however, are the ones who least need supervision 
and prodding from the Washington office. That office greatly needs 
accurate and reliable data such as these, so that it may reward those 
officers who are doing really constructive work and prod or remove 
those who are content to let things drift along. It should not be 
dependent on what data the superintendent turns in, but should 
itself prescribe the information to be reported and the methods to 
be followed in its preparation and should submit it to such checks 


and verifications as may be necessary to secure its substantial 
accuracy. 


Data Regarding Indians Declared Competent. Data regarding 
the Indians who have been declared competent are extremely 
meager, although such facts are probably the best basis for test 
of the success or failure of fundamental policies and their appli- 
cation. One would expect to find readily available data showing 
what proportion of the Indians who have been given fee patents 
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have retained possession of their property in whole or in part and, 
if in part only, to what extent. Likewise, one would expect some 
considerable body of facts relating to what has happened to those 
Indians who were given fee patents and lost their lands. Have they 
in fact demonstrated their capacity by making their way despite the 
loss of their property, or are they living on their relatives or 
squatting on land belonging to others and living under conditions 
not as good as those of the Indian never declared competent ? What 
has been the history of Indians who have gone to the cities from 
the reservations or the Indian schools and attempted to make their 
way in white communities? To what extent is it wise to foster such 
a movement? 

The facts to permit of answers to these basic questions are not 
available. At the instance of the present survey the Indian Office 
requested the superintendents to prepare certain very limited data 
as to the number of Indians who have received fee patents since 
the passage of the Burke Act and the number of these who still 
retain their property. Several superintendents said that the fee 
patentees were beyond their responsibility, as in law they are, and 
that it would require more time and expense than they could put 
upon it to determine accurately who had and who had not sold their 
lands. Data regarded as reasonably accurate were received with 
respect to 13,872 Indians who had received fee patents between 
1906 and 1925, of whom 2859 or 20.6 per cent still retain some or 
all of their land. No information was secured as to how much 
they retained or whether it was unencumbered or mortgaged. 

If these figures may be regarded as typical, then four-fifths of 
all the Indians specially selected for their competency have not 
retained their property. It does not necessarily follow that they 
have all failed to stand upon their own feet and that they are all 
still in need of educational and developmental assistance from the 
national or the local government if they are to be adjusted to our 
civilization, but these figures clearly demonstrate the need for the 
actual facts on the subject. For a superintendent or for the govern- 
ment to take the position that these fee patent Indians, officially 
declared competent, are of no concern to the nation, is entirely 
to misinterpret the problem of the government, and to substitute 
an artificial legalistic criterion for the real tests of social and eco- 
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nomic facts. The responsibility of the government is to bring the 
Indians to the point where they are fitted to be independent, reason- 
ably competent citizens. If the government through its officers 
has declared them so to be when in truth they were not, the social 
and economic problem remains, regardless of the legalistic status 
of those Indians. 


Constructive Remedies. Probably nothing-is to be gained from 
a further, more detailed discussion of the needs for accurate and 
illuminating statistics and records in the Indian Service. No effi- 
cient private or public agency concerned with the promotion of 
public health, education, or social welfare would attempt to analyze 
its problems and direct, control, and finance its work with such a 
paucity of reliable quantitative and qualitative information. No 
commercial enterprise of any such magnitude could expect to suc- 
ceed without far more data respecting its operations than are 
available regarding the Indian Service. The helpful course, how- 
ever, is not to dwell at length upon the defects, but to indicate the 
positive actions that are needed to meet the situation. 


The Need for an Experienced Administrative Statistician. 
The first most fundamental step is to secure for the Indian Service 
a well trained, experienced, administrative statistician, capable of 
developing and installing an adequate system of records and sta- 
tistics. The position should be classified as in the senior profes- 
sional grade with a salary of from $5200 to $6000. If a person 
fully qualified for this grade can be secured, he can easily save the 
government several times the cost of his salary by increasing the 
effectiveness of the Service. 


Qualifications of Statistician. The person selected should have 
a thorough and fairly diversified knowledge of the social sciences, 
particularly economics and sociology. Such knowledge is ordinarily 
the product of several years of graduate study in these fields, 
carried on in one or more of the leading universities of the country 
with well developed departments of economics and sociology or in 
one of the special schools designed to give advanced training in 
these subjects, although some have gained it through years of ex- 
perience working in organizations dealing with economic and social 
problems. 
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The record of the person selected should disclose successful prac- 
tical experience in the application of statistical methods, preferably 
in relation to public health, education, or labor. This experience 
should not be merely routine compilation, but should include the 
original planning and developing of the statistical project in all its 
details. For the position in the Indian Service it is highly important 
that the person should have had practical experience in designing 
record and table forms and in modern methods of tabulating and 
computing with the use of mechanical labor saving devices. The 
person should also have had successful administrative experience 
in directing the work of assistants and in dealing with codrdinate 
or superior officers and with the public. 


Duties of Statistician. The first duty of the person selected 
should be to make a thorough study of the various administrative, 
social, and economic problems of the Service to determine what 
quantitative data are necessary or desirable to furnish a basis for 
better administrative direction and control of activities and more 
deliberate planning and development. Such a study would require 
several weeks of intensive personal effort, and would result in the 
formation of fairly definite concrete statements of what is theo- 
retically necessary or desirable. 


Improvement of Basic Field Records. The next step should 
be a thorough study in codperation with the administrative officers 
and with the various specialists in both the Washington office and 
the field to determine to what extent it is practicable to make the 
original records of the various types of activity serve the three 
purposes of (1) Giving the field workers the necessary record of 
work done to guide them in the intelligent planning, conduct and 
review of their work; (2) furnishing to the supervisory officers 
both in the field and in the Washington office an adequate basis for 
reviewing and directing the activities of field workers in direct 
contact with the Indians; and (3) furnishing statistical data for 
the preparation of statistical reports necessary for administrative 
control, analysis of progress, or public information. 

Practical statistical experience has abundantly demonstrated the 
desirability of exerting every effort to make the system of records 
and reports serve these three purposes. Not only is it more eco- 
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nomical ; it results in far more accurate records and reports. The 
field worker is naturally going to take far more interest in main- 
taining his own records if he knows that these records will be 
reviewed by the superintendent and by specialists from the Wash- 
ington office and will be analyzed and worked up by the statistician 
and his assistants, and will eventually be made available to him for 
study in their final statistical form. If he has a tendency to slight 
them and to omit essential facts, he is brought to book by the de- 
mands of the other officers. 

The need for better records made currently by field workers in 
direct contact with the Indians can hardly be over-emphasized. 
These are the people, often the only people, who can get original, 
first-hand information. Upon their records and reports reliance 
must be placed for the facts to be used in making decisions in indi- 
vidual cases and to be compiled into statistics to serve as the basis 
for reviewing activities, measuring progress, and formulating 
policies. These workers need these records themselves to aid them 
in the conduct of their own work. Such records are especially 
important when field workers change, as is often the case in the 
Indian Service, for without carefully secured records the new 
worker has to begin all over again to get the basic information 
and may be almost entirely without knowledge of what has been 
done in the past. These records are perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance when two or more field workers come in contact with the 
same family, for unless they are informed as to the activities of 
their co-workers they may follow inconsistent courses. 

Speaking broadly, one may say that the records that relate to 
the Indian himself and his activities as distinct from his property 
are at present entirely lacking or at best inadequate. Physicians, 
field nurses, matrons and farmers are to be found who depend 
very largely upon their recollection in guiding their own work and 
in making reports to their superintendents. Often the reports made 
are so vague and general that no supervisory reviewing officer 
could draw any valid conclusions from them and must in conse- 
quence depend very largely upon his evaluation of the field work- 
er’s memory and judgment. They furnish little basis for directing 
the field worker’s activities and making concrete suggestions for 
improving and developing his work. 
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Case Work Records. One of the first tasks of the statistician, 
in cooperation with the administrative officers and specialists in 
both the Washington office and the field, should be to perfect the 
forms to be used in recording and reporting. These forms should 
be specific and detailed and should provide for reporting each item 
regarded as essential. The question of what facts are or are not 
essential should not be left to the judgment of the individual field 
worker. He may have to report that he is unable to get certain 
facts regarded as essential by the office or the local supervising 
officers, but he should know definitely that they are wanted and that 
he is expected to secure them. The forms should, of course, be 
conveniently arranged for the field worker so that they may be 
filled with the minimum possible effort. 

The forms should be accompanied by detailed instructions giv- 
ing precise definitions of terms and discussions as to how different 
types of cases are to be recorded. They should be issued in loose 
leaf form, so that amendments and additions can be made con- 
veniently and each field worker be kept constantly advised of the 
requirements. Enough attention has not been given to this phase 
of recording and reporting in the past, and as an inevitable conse- 
quence different field workers have made their own interpretations 
of the meaning of questions asked by the office, with a resulting 
lack of comparability of the figures supplied. For example, how 
many Indians are farming? In some instances anyone making a 
garden or tilling a few acres, however indifferently, is reported as 
a farmer, whereas other superintendents include as farmers only 
those making a living or a substantial part of their living from 
farming. In the area covered by the present survey the number of 
Indian farmers as reported by the Service was almost exactly 
25,000, but when an effort was made to give more precision to the 
term and to confine it to persons making at least a substantial part 
of their living from farming the number shrank to 16,627. On 
this basis, four reservations made a slight increase in their num- 
bers, twenty-eight made no change, and thirty-eight showed very 
considerable shrinkage. Some reduced the number previously re- 
ported by as much as from 25 to 50 per cent. Obviously, as agri- 
culture is the chief economic opportunity for many Indians, statis- 
tics as to their progress as farmers are vitally important ‘to the 
Service in directing and controlling its activities for the promotion 
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of agriculture, and equally obviously it can scarcely base any sound 
conclusions on the work in the field if some superintendents are 
going to report everyone who does the least agricultural work a 
farmer while others use a radically different standard. The solu- 
tion here, however, is not to establish an arbitrary definition of 
what constitutes a farmer, but to get uniformly and accurately 
fairly complete data covering the work of the Indians in the field 
of agriculture so that those responsible for directing the Indian 
Service may know what progress is actually being made. What is 
required is not a single figure as to the number of farmers, but a 
body of figures, which, analyzed and compared with those for 
previous years, will give a sound basis for judging the efficiency 
of the work which the government is doing in this field. 


Planning Tabulations. The statistician should design the statis- 
tical tables which are to be developed from the records and reports, 
again in cooperation with the administrative officers and other 
specialists in the Washington office, so that they will constitute an 
effective accounting control over the activities of the Service. 
These tabulations need not necessarily be published, although many 
of them will be of genuine interest to the public, but they are 
necessary for the Indian Service in directing its own work for the 
consideration of the Budget Bureau and of Congress in making 
appropriations. At present too much reliance has to be placed on 
opinions as to facts and not upon facts themselves, and this is 
especially true with respect to matters that relate to the Indian 
himself, his health, his economic condition, and his family and 
community life as distinguished from his property interests. 

In connection with the designing of the record forms and the 
table forms the statistician should perfect the plans for tabulating 
the data through the use of labor saving devices. This part of the 
work is important not only because it affects the cost but also be- 
cause it affects the promptness with which the results are made 
available for administrative use. The whole tone of the Service 
will be raised if field workers know that the records of their work 
are thoroughly examined in detail and find their way quickly to the 
desk of the Commissioner in the form of summary statistics to be 
used in the direction of the organization. At present the feeling is 
too general that the reports and statistics are for the files and not 
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for use and that it does not make much difference whether they 
are or are not complete and accurate, 


Special Statistical Projects. Although the effort should always 
be made to secure the necessary statistics as a by-product or joint 
product from the original records of the field workers, it will 
doubtless prove necessary to develop from time to time special 
statistical projects, notably in the case of the census. In the case of 
the census, cooperative relations should be developed with the 
Bureau of the Census. The chief statistician of the Indian Service 
should be the liaison officer to codperate with the Census Bureau 
in perfecting a plan which will give that Bureau what it requires 
and at the same time supply the Indian Service with what it needs. 

By close cooperation it should be possible for the Indian Service 
to secure data supplementing that ordinarily secured by the federal 
census with respect to Indians who are living away from reserva- 
tions and not directly subject to supervision. A few questions 
additional to those already included in the general population 
schedule will furnish the basis for a really comprehensive study of 
the conditions of these Indians. Such a study is needed to judge 
of the degree of success or failure of the policy of turning Indians 
loose and to serve as a guide in efforts which doubtless should be 
made in several instances to get the Indians away from reserva- 
tions which offer very limited economic opportunities. Such a 
study would also be illuminating in the matter of training and 
vocational guidance. 

In connection with the taking of the federal census in the Indian 
country, a well considered determined effort should be made to 
use as enumerators Indians resident in the enumeration district 
and speaking the language of the people to be enumerated. Properly 
handled such a plan could be made of great interest to the Indians 
and an instrument for their education. Special instruction might 
well be given at the Indian schools covering not only the details of 
the work but also its purposes and practical uses. The Indian 
Service needs to seize every opportunity to utilize the services of 
Indians in matters relating to their own welfare and advancement 
and to concentrate their attention on their own progress. Much 
material will come from such a census that can be effectively used 
at the agencies and in the schools in showing how progressive 
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Indians are proving successful in adjusting themselves to the new 
paths. It will be far more effective in giving real instruction in 
civics than are the ordinary school text books on the subject writ- 
ten for white children. These books must seem very remote to the 
Indian boy or girl, who has so little background to help him in 
understanding them. ; 

Similarly, attention should be given to the possibilities of using 
Indians, resident in the area and speaking the language, as statis- 
tical agents of the government to collect other data relating to 
economic and social conditions. The results of their work and of 
the other work of the Service should be frequently brought to the 
attention of the Indians in the effort to have them understand their 
own problems and to inspire them by concrete definite knowledge 
of how other Indians have solved these problems. From the Indian 
Office should go out to Indian schools and to public schools having 
a number of Indian pupils, material for a real course on civics for 
Indians. 

No one who has sat through many Indian councils and has 
received many individual Indians or small groups can fail to be 
impressed by four things: their intense interest in their own affairs, 
the keenness of many of their leaders, their general good nature 
and friendliness, and, often, the paucity of their knowledge of what 
the government is attempting in their behalf. Some superinten- 
dents and other field workers have been successful in overcoming 
this latter condition, notably in the five-year programs. The belief 
is entertained that an able statistician, working in cooperation with 
the other officers in the Indian Service, can accomplish a great 
advance through disseminating among the Indians brief bulletins 
showing progress in public health, education, economic efficiency, 
and improved social life. One of the outstanding fundamental 
needs of the Service is an able, well-trained statistician with a very 
small staff of assistants, so that all concerned may readily and 


quickly secure the essential facts necessary for efficient adminis- 
tration. 
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Summary of Annual Appropriations, by Classes of Appropriations and 
Purposes of Expenditure 


Classes and purposes 


Fiscal years 


1903 1913 1923 1928 
Treaty stipulations—Local ap- 
propriations 
IAMTITIES cnn 4c cieeeioeleonte $187,617.51 $44,100.00 $44,100.00 $44,100.00 
Pay of employees........... 176,248.99 151,220.00 155,220.00 216,266.00 
Support and civilization.. 1,290, 162.47 466,000.00 375,260.00 319,654.00 
ISGGCAEION Oh ccs asec sictisrelereicies 261,958.72 221,200.00 321,000.00 322,000.00 
Commutation of annuity.... Nae ot OM MP aMMARE COME le RANA Den Bet. aces behyy 
Wagrenase: 1OralanGsriencarccciin i Yh pear 66,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Otherepurposes | ..aie0sis0c0 1,510.00 1,040.00 1,040.00 1,040.00 
EDOtal Le eerscwststefn centro $2,916,865.69 $049,560.00 $906,620.00 $913,060.00 
—— 7 
Gratuities 
General appropriations 
IE GUcatiGne ie csces cehie stare os $1,538,500.00 | *®$1,502,000.00 | *$1,760,000.00 $2,744,700.00 
Irrigation and water 
SUPPL Vales vise clears emmertels se 150,000.00 335,700.00 b b 
Other purposes .......... 886,360.00 2,090,694.86 3,080,650.00 2,885,500.00 
Mota oreinte seriadtectacswis asic $2,574,860.00 $3,928, 304.86 $4,840,650.00 $5,630.200.00 
Local appropriations 
Support and civilization.. $895,000.00 $684,846.00 $6435200:00)}|| unui veces 
Educationpercrcccne centre. 1,971,220.00 2,030,355.00 2,375,875.00 $3,380,000.00 
ELOSDItal Ss: Wa cies clncir eit ss 25,000.00 45,000.00 358,500.00 643,500.00 
Expenses of Commission 
in connection with affairs 
of the Five Tribes...... 310,000.00 215,000.00 230,000.00 iepaca 
Be and water sup- 
EN dtate arc lte ard ees ctetetaiereaullite Pu pnw he avalepere 65,000.00 29,000.00 28,500.00 
Other PULDOSEST. sGiecinisiacier 325,725.00 100,640.00 20,500.00 54,300.00 
BD Gt litigr crete seicrntccvnrs trea $3,526,945.00 $3,140,841.00 ; $3,657,075.00 $4,106, 300.00 
Reimbursable ; 
General appropriations 
eh ation and water sup- 
. Sie eee arte os ¢€ c $74,250.00 $80,850.00 
Other UEPOSCSi ona faisletosieieied lei ames toaieiee $270,000.00 258,000.00 479,500.00 
Optaliertictts spacial ecient, ee Maan exe $270,000.00 $332,250.00 $560,350.00 
Local appropriations 
Support and civilization.. $240,000.00 $100,000.60 $3, 800.007 | F en imeetetarerets 
Irrigation and water sup- 
oie asec tonet cea f= Specie ere 732,302.62 1,506,657.00 $1,611,275.00 
INtHOINeyS fEES) ons a en PRTEEPHOR) | geecnooe |) 6 loscdcnlbee= = ceangs 
Other PULPOSES ce tease Py i ctetete ssc 134,500.00 71,471.25 18,500.00 
pLotal Mra ce. scree: $283,332.93 $966,862.62 | $1.581,928.25 $1,629.775.00 
Tribal - funds—Local appro- 
priations 
Support and civilization.... $2,856.11 $440,000.00 $1,908,770.00 $1,809,800.00 
LUC Ati ON sedan ee eee clll et, meat silo bt) ll pul Metisietee 117,570,00 49,000.00 
ELOSPIGAlS melee sete rate ae N ND wee aver rete 40,000.00 17,500.00 | ea eves 
Irrigation and water supply. 150;000100)|)) 0) 7 | (arenas 278,100.00 16,000.00 
Purchase of cattle, etc...... TERIA Oh] WA Mmeonorcorh voto. “Goceod|ps| Pee saados 
Agency expenses—Osage ..| = seweee | en vee 165,000.00 247,000.00 
Ofhermpurposes 4 .)./a.iasieresas 20,000.00 51,500.00 25,632.92 30,000.00 
OPA Mirae ctecciiacresrenisitere $316,191.21 $531,500.00 $2,512,572.92 | $2,151.800.00 
Grand total. s......0.. $9,618,194.83 | $0,787,158.48 | $13,831,096.17 | $14,991,485.00 


a General epi ropeaien for school buildings carried with that for agency building and 


included under ot 
b Under reimbursab 
© Under gratuity. 


pea ose 
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Summary of Appropriations by Purposes of Expenditure 
Fiscal years 
Purposes = 
1903 1913 1923 1928 
PATIO WIT C Gimmes sttaettiee eae si ier + $187,617.51 $44,100.00 $44,100.00 $44,100.00 
Pay of EMPLOY COS elastase 176,248.99 151,220.00 155,220.00 216,266.00 
Education ..........-. eeieiiviniaies 3,771,678.72 39753555-00 4,574,445.00 6,495,700.00 
Commutation of annuity...... 1G00;308:00,1|" Rees acters | Sei tttaye cesar, umn Miaienera eee 
Irrigation and water supply.. 300,000.00 1,133,062.62 1,888,007.00 1,736,625.00 
Hospitals ....... tes es ee esicesee 25,000.00 85,000.00 376,000.00 643,500.00 
Expenses in connection with 
affairs of Fiv: Tribes and 
Osdeesy La neved in clswlaciioat: 310,000.00 215,000.00 395,000.00 247,000.00 
Attorneys’ fees |.............. PW oer Os RPnanriC Ate il NIP SRA AAA ah oh me usnosue 
Support and civilization...... 2,428,018.58 1,690,846.00 2,931,030.00 2,129,454.00 
Others Purposes miaceslmecice ae 1,376,930. 10 2,714,374.86 3:467,204.17 3,478,840.00 


Total 


$0,618, 194.83 


$9,787,158. 48 


$13,831,096.17 


$14,991,485.00 
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CHAPTER Viti 
HEAL Et 


Although in the medical work of the Indian Service the varia- 
tion between the best and the worst is wide, taken as a whole 
practically every activity undertaken by the national government 
for the promotion of the health of the Indians is below a reasonable 
standard of efficiency. The health work of the Indian Service falls 
markedly below the standards maintained by the Public Health 
Service, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Army and the Navy, and 
those prescribed for the states by the national government in the 
administration of the federal grants to the states under the Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act. 

The fundamental explanation of these low standards in the 
medical work of the Indian Service is lack of adequate appropria- 
tions. The appropriations for salaries have been too low to permit 
of the employment of a sufficient number of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses to render the service required by a people whose health is 
seriously impaired because of their lack of adjustment to the social 
and economic conditions of the prevailing civilization which con- 
fronts them. The appropriations have prescribed or necessitated 
salary levels that are not sufficiently high to permit of the mainte- 
nance of proper standard qualifications for entrance into the posi- 
tions in the Indian health service. The course necessarily followed 
has been either to lower the entrance requirements so that many 
persons not properly qualified for the duties of the positions secure 
permanent appointments or to maintain high paper standards, to 
give permanent appointments to the relatively few who will apply 
for the positions at the salaries offered, and to fill the remaining 
positions by the temporary appointment of others who have not, 
and in many cases cannot, satisfy the established requirements. 
The low salaries have resulted in a high turnover, and as is com- 
monly the case in such a situation, the better qualified, who have 
little difficulty in securing better paying positions elsewhere, are 
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the ones who voluntarily resign. The Indian Service can legiti- 
mately point to a number of highly efficient, able, well qualified 
professional workers in the field of health, but the average falls 
below a reasonable minimum standard. 

Low appropriations also account for the common lack of ade- 
quate facilities for the care and treatment of the sick Indians. The 
government has apparently failed to approach this question of pro- 
viding facilities from the scientific standpoint of what are the 
minimum essentials. It has seemingly given too much consideration 
to the fact that the economic and social conditions of the Indians 
are low and it has assumed, therefore, that it is unnecessary to 
supply them with facilities comparable with those made available 
by states, municipalities, and private philanthropists for the poorest 
white citizens of progressive communities. The Indian Service 
hospitals, sanatoria, and sanatorium schools are, with few excep- 
tions, below minimum standards for effective work in the three 
essentials of plant, equipment, and personnel, as is set forth in 
detail in subsequent sections of this chapter. It is at once admitted 
that in many cases the facilities at these hospitals and sanatoria 
are superior to what the Indian has in his own home, but from the 
standpoint of the survey itself, that is not the issue; the facilities 
are not as a rule adequate to render efficiently and economically 
the needed service. The function of a sanatorium and a sanatorium 
school, and to a considerable extent of a hospital, is to demonstrate 
to the Indian what he must do for himself on leaving the institu- 
tion and insofar as possible to educate him to a higher standard of 
personal care. This important function many of the hospitals and 
sanatoria of the Indian Service cannot perform because of defi- 
ciencies in plant, equipment, and personnel. They are under- 
equipped for the primary service of curing or arresting the disease 
which necessitated bringing the Indian to the institution. 

Lack of appropriations and, possibly until the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the medical service under the present administration, lack 
of vision and real understanding have precluded the establishment 
in the Indian Service of a real program of preventive medicine. 
For some years it has been customary to speak of the Indian medi- 
cal service as being organized for public health work, yet the funda- 
mentals of sound public health work are still lacking. The first 
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essential in planning, developing, and directing a public health 
program is knowledge of the facts. Vital statistics are the first 
instrument of the experienced qualified director of public health 
activities. They give him the facts of his problem. The Indian 
Service has for many years had rules and regulations requiring 
the collection and tabulation of some vital statistics, but they have 
achieved the form and not the substance. Really accurate figures 
based on reasonably complete records are not yet secured. The 
present director of the medical work of the service, a fully qualified 
surgeon from the United States Public Health Service, is handi- 
capped by the lack of definite concrete information for his own use 
and for formulating plans for submission to Congress. The im- 
portance of accurate vital statistics as a basis for public health work 
and preventive medicine can hardly be overstated. 

The public health program requires, too, the establishment of an 
adequate number of public health nurses and of clinics through 
which cases of incipient disease may be located and treated before 
they reach an advanced stage and before others have been subjected 
to contagion. The Indian Service has made an excellent beginning 
in public health nursing, but as will be shown in detail later,in this 
chapter, the number of positions authorized is too small and the 
salaries offered are so low that the service has difficulty in securing 
persons to fill the positions already authorized. Almost no use has 
been made of the permanent clinic, although some encouraging 
beginnings are to be noted. 

The reservation physicians and the school and hospital physicians 
are not generally public health men, nor do they as a rule follow 
the practices of public health officers, although they may be 
supposed to do so. Their actual work, as will be discussed in 
detail later, consists primarily of seeing Indians who come to them 
or who send for them. These doctors are primarily engaged in the 
relief of the sick and not in the prevention and eradication of 
disease. With few exceptions they do not keep complete records 
and analyze them as do trained, full-time public health officers 
whose duty is more the prevention of disease than the cure of 
persons suffering acute illnesses calling for immediate professional 
attention. 

Absence in the past of adequately trained and supported public 
health physicians is nowhere more apparent than in the boarding 
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schools maintained by the government. Adequate physical exami- 
nations of the Indian children in these boarding schools and ade- 
quate records would have disclosed to a qualified public health 
physician the existence of a very serious health problem in these 
schools. His approach to this problem would have been primarily to 
seek the causes and to remedy them and to prevent the spread of 
contagion. The cure or relief of the individual. sufferer would have 
been undertaken too, but emphasis would have been placed on 
prevention. A real public health physician would have promptly 
called attention to these vital facts: 

1. The Indian children in boarding schools are generally below 
normal in health as compared with standards for white children. 

2. The appropriations for food for these children are not sufh- 
cient to secure for them a suitable, balanced diet for well children, 
much less for children whose health is below normal. 

3. The boarding schools are generally crowded beyond their 
capacity so that the individual child does not have sufficient light 
and air. 

4. The boarding school dormitories are generally of the congre- 
gate institutional type so that those who are below par in health 
cannot be isolated from the others. Contagious diseases under these 
circumstances have almost free scope. 

5. The normal day at the boarding schools, with its marked 
industrial features, is a heavy day even for well, strong children. 
It is too much for a child below normal. Added to insufficiency of 
diet and over-crowding, it may be an explanation of the low general 
health among children in Indian boarding schools. 

As will be discussed at length in the following pages, the medical 
service at the boarding schools has on the whole been inadequate. 
The evidence seems to warrant the statement that the first require- 
ment of a thorough physical examination of each child on admis- 
sion and periodically thereafter has not been met. Examinations 
have been made, to be sure, but at one of the leading schools they 
were seen by members of the survey staff put through at the rate 
of seventy-two an hour. The boarding school doctors have not 
been called upon to direct the régime of the school from the stand- 
point of health conservation and development. 

The Indian Service has recognized two great health problems, 
probably the outstanding two, namely, tuberculosis and trachoma. 
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The amount of tuberculosis is not known. Estimates supplied 
by the Indian Office based on figures for the Indians, exclusive of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, place the number with tuberculosis either 
active or arrested at over 25,000, or approximately one in ten. 

The sanatorium or the sanatorium school has been the main line 
of attack on this problem. Both types of institutions, as developed 
in the Indian Service, are, as has been said, generally below a mini- 
mum standard of efficiency in plant, equipment, and personnel. For 
reasons to be discussed at length later, it has generally proved 
difficult to get the Indians to go to these sanatoria. The number of 
physicians and nurses on the reservations is not sufficient to aid 
the Indians in their own homes in fighting the disease and in avoid- 
ing contagion. Children in advanced stages of the disease are some- 
times returned from the boarding schools to their own homes, 
where no adequate provision is made for their care or for the 
protection of other members of their family from contagion. 
Neither in the boarding schools nor on the reservations is enough 
done in examining the Indians periodically to detect cases in their 
incipiency, a procedure that is obviously imperative in a population 
wherein tuberculosis is so prevalent. 

The Indian Service has for a number of years conducted an 
active campaign against trachoma, a disease which is serious chiefly 
because it causes blindness. The cause of trachoma is not yet 
definitely known. Two hypotheses have been advanced, one that 
it is an infectious disease, the other that it is due to dietary defi- 
ciency. Obviously from the practical standpoint, both hypotheses 
may be correct. The primary cause may be a specific organism 
which has a chance to develop and do damage in the presence of a 
deficiency in diet. As in tuberculosis, the best available means of 
combating the organism may be in building up the general resistance 
through diet and a strict regimen. 

Whatever the facts regarding cause may prove to be, the Indian 
Service in the past has directed its preventive campaigning against 
trachoma practically entirely on the theory of contagion and has not 
experimented with dietary control. Even at the school at Fort 
Defiance, which is now exclusively a school for children with 
trachoma, the diet is not superior to that at other boarding schools. 
In fact, several schools with better farms have much better diets. 
The diet at Fort Defiance is notably lacking in the two great pre- 
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ventive foods, milk and fresh vegetables and fruits. The preventive 
work thus far undertaken has consisted primarily of instruction, 
some control over the use of towels and lavatory facilities, and 
limited isolation. The complete isolation now practiced at Fort 
Defiance and one other school is a very recent innovation. 

The curative work in trachoma will be discussed at some length 
in the following pages. Here it will be sufficient to say that some 
evidence led the Service to believe that a radical operation had been 
discovered which would cure the disease. Proceeding on this belief, 
it employed special surgeons to perform this operation and to in- 
struct agency and school physicians in its performance. The inade- 
quacy of the medical personnel made it impossible to follow up 
the cases which had been operated, to give any after treatment or 
to observe the final effects. In fact, according to the beliefs enter- 
tained at the outset, the operation was in itself a complete cure and 
no after treatment was needed. The results, however, have not 
borne out the theory, and the Service has now taken steps to pre- 
vent the use of the radical operation except in extreme cases. As 
trachoma is a very difficult disease to diagnose, especially in its 
early stages, and as the Service attempted to make its regular 
medical officers responsible for the treatment of trachoma after a 
very brief period of training, it naturally followed that the radical 
operation was performed in some cases when it should not have 
been, even in some cases where it is doubtful if the Indian actually 
had trachoma at all. 

Accurate data regarding infant mortality among the Indians are 
lacking, but all available information indicates a high birth rate and 
a very high infant death rate. Among many tribes primitive, crude, 
and unsanitary methods are used in childbirth, and with few excep- 
tions infants are not properly fed when weaned. In a few juris- 
dictions Indian Service physicians and nurses have made marked 
progress in getting the women to accept skilled professional care 
in childbirth, and some instruction has been given in infant care, 
both in the homes and in the schools. Pamphlets on infant care 
have been distributed. What has been done, however, is only a 
beginning, significant chiefly as indicating the possibilities of 
success of a more wide-spread, more determined effort, better 
financed. 
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This brief introduction gives in summary the outstanding find- 
ings of the survey without pausing to present the supporting evi- 
dence. The evidence and a more detailed discussion will be found 
in the following pages where specific detailed recommendations are 
also made. The broad general recommendation is obvious. Appro- 
priations should be made greatly to strengthen all the medical work 
of the Service, especially that which relates to prevention of dis- 
ease. Certain specific broad recommendations should be here enu- 
merated for emphasis : 

1. The personnel in health work for the Indians should be ma- 
terially strengthened both in respect to numbers and qualifications. 

2. An adequate public health program should be inaugurated, 
with special emphasis on prevention. This program should em- 
phasize: (a) Reaching the Indians in their homes through public 
health nurses, home demonstration agents, and social workers in an 
effort to change the home conditions that are responsible for 
disease, (b) establishing regular clinics for the benefit of Indians 
whose health is in the least doubtful so that diseases or suscepti- 
bility to disease may be discovered early and treated, (c) providing 
adequate hospital and sanatorium facilities so that those who can- 
not be cared for in their homes will receive proper care and will 
not be a menace to members of their families, and (d) establishing 
an adequate system of medical reports, records, and statistics so 
that all concerned in the administration and control of medical 
activities may have definite facts to use as a basis for analyzing 
problems, measuring results, and determining policies. 

3. The whole régime at the Indian boarding schools should be 
revised to make them institutions for developing health. This 
revision should include: (a) A marked increase in quantity, quality 
and variety of food for all children, (b) a marked reduction in 
overcrowding, (c) a thorough physical examination of all school 
children at least once a year and oftener if the child has any defects, 
(d) a material reduction of the working day for all children below 
normal if not for all children, (e) a much greater effort to prevent 
the spread of contagious and infectious diseases, and (f{) more 
thorough training in the care of the person and prevention of 
diseases. 
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Conditions of Health and Disease Among Indians. Reliable 
figures regarding births, deaths, and diseases are not available for 
Indians. For any well organized modern white community a de- 
tailed report on health would naturally begin with an analysis of 
the mortality and morbidity statistics. The Indian jurisdictions, 
however, have not yet reached the level of well organized white 
communities. A discussion of the existing vital statistics must 
therefore be concerned primarily with the limitations of the figures 
rather than with the facts regarding the health of the Indians. 
Nevertheless, it seems important to summarize the available statis- 
tics, since, though they must be regarded as essentially untrust- 
worthy, they form the basis for any appraisal of health conditions 
or of a program for the future. These figures, it should be noted, 
do not include the data regarding the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma. 

Indian Office records show for the Indian population a high birth 
rate and a high death rate, with excessively high infant mortality 
and a large portion of deaths from tuberculosis, 

Birth Rates. The Indian birth rate is apparently from one-fourth 
to one-half higher than the birth rate for the general population, 
according to such data as can be obtained. The rate is high, despite 
the fact that many Indian births are not reported. The situation is 
shown in Table 1, where figures are given for the estimated Indian 
population of eighteen states. 

Various inaccuracies inhere in these statistics. The births re- 
ported are for a single year and the numbers of births occurring 
in all little groups of a few hundred or even a few thousand people 
vary considerably from one year to another. Thus the highest and 
the lowest rates in this table are from two of the smallest popu- 
lations. The fact remains, however, that the rates for the Indians, 
taken state by state, run pretty consistently higher than the rates 
for the general populations, while the rate for the whole group of 
180,000 Indians is almost 50 per cent higher than the rate for the 
general population of the United States birth registration area. 
This agrees with the general impression that Indian women, like 
the women of most primitive people, are the bearers of many 
children. 

That the situation has not materially changed over a considera- 
ble recent period is indicated in Table 2, which compares Indian 
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birth rate with birth rate in the general population between 1915 
and 1925. 


Table 1 


Indian Service statistics showing, by states, the estimated Indian popula- 
tion and the number of Indian births reported for jurisdictions reporting 
vital statistics, together with the birth rates per 1000 estimated Indian popu- 
lation which have been derived therefrom. For comparison are included the 
birth rates reported by the United -States Census Bureau for the general 
population for such of these states as lie within the birth registration area 
of the United States: 1925 


Indian births reported 
: Births per 
Estimated 1000 of the 
State Indian Ber 1000 general 
population Number eeimated qpoRnaten. : 
population 
OR US 180,884 5,699 31.5 7204 
ATAZ OU AMER s ae te 35,827 1,226 35.7 B 
Galitorniamec....-. 18,812 526 28.0 20.4 
oloradowe. mena 792 28 35-4. ® 
IkcletaYey! Sacre coarse 3,063 II3 28.5 i 
WRANSAS re eters os ses 1,522 17 Th.2 20.3 
Minnesota ....... 13,910 544 39.1 20.6 
RViontania. jee ses acre 10,869 322 20.6 15.2 
Nebraska’ (nc..ec 2,620 128 48.9 21.3 
INevadae catiienie ns 4,077 159 390.0 Ms 
New Mexico .... 12,481 452 36.2 B 
North Dakota ... 9,911 280 28.3 22.6 
@kiahomae— ae te 16,861 335 19.9 B 
@resony vase ots 3,793 114 30.1 17.9 
South Dakota ... 24,241 787 32.5 P 
(italia stats sass inl72 66 56.3 278 
Washington ..... 10,220 284 27.8 16.4 
WiScorsin Welter e 8,005 234 20.2 20.1 
Wyoming) cant «rs 1,808 84 46.5 27 


a Figure for the entire birth registration area of the United States. 20% 

b Figures not available for the general population of this state because it is not within 
the birth registration area of the United States. 

¢ Exclusive of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


Infant Mortality. Among a people with a high birth rate, infant 
deaths are generally more frequent, proportionately, than among 
a people who bear fewer children. The general inadequacy of the 
Indian Service statistics would not justify attempts to compute for 
the Indian population an infant mortality rate in accordance with 
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the accepted formula. Since it was found, however, that on eleven 
reservations, where about 16.8 per cent of the Indian population 
live, records appeared to be kept with more than the usual care, 
an attempt was made, among other things, to determine what per 
cent the deaths of infants under one year of age and of children 
under three years of age, respectively, constituted of all Indian 


Table 2 


Indian Service statistics showing, for certain years, the estimated Indian 
population and the number of Indian births reported, together with birth 
rates derived therefrom. For comparison are included birth rates reported 
by the United States Census Bureau for the general population in the birth 
registration area of the United States: 1915 to 1920, inclusive, and 1925 


Indian births reported Births per 1000 


A population in 

Year arn Per 1000 Bee eae tee 
population Number ceed x grea: 

population Sie SOUT 
LODE eye averse tines os * 180,884 5,609 21.5 21.4 
TOZOM EN omens 206,868 6,510 315 23.7 
TOIQM coerce Ne 205,468 6,344 30.9 PDL 
LOLS PSs 205,249 5,571 29.3 24.6 
TOL meerer era 207,903 5,340 29.0 24.7 
CHO). ctoceenapoe 200,224 6,092 20.1 25.0 
TOLSwows cae oars 205,450 6,542 31.8 25.1 


a The 1925 estimate does not include all Indians under the supervision of the Indian 
Service in 1925, arid the difference between the 1920 and 1925 figures does not represent 
a decline in population. It is due to the fact that some jurisdictions which furnished 
vital statistics in 1920 did not furnish similar figures for 1925. The apparent decrease in 
population in 1925 is thus due to the smaller reporting area. 


deaths within these eleven jurisdictions, and to compare the results 
with conditions among the general population of the United States. 
The shortcomings of this method are recognized, but the results 
permit of a rough comparison. According to this comparison 
Indian deaths in infancy and early childhood on these eleven reser- 
vations appear to be twice as frequent in proportion to all deaths as 
in the general population, as is evident from the following figures: 


*The eleven reservations referred to are: Blackfeet, Cheyenne River, 
Chippewa, Crow, Fort Belknap, Fort Berthold, Fort Peck, Keshena, Pine 
Ridge, Rosebud, and Tongue River. They represent a population of 41,608, 
or 16.8 per cent of the total Indian population exclusive of the Five Tribes. 
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Table 3 


Deaths under one year of age constituted : 
26.2 per cent of all deaths among Indians of 11 reservations ; 
13.6 per cent of all deaths in the population of the United States birth 
registration area in 1925. 
Deaths under three years of age constituted : 
36.9 per cent of all deaths among Indians of 11 reservations; 
16.2 per cent of all deaths in the population of the United States birth 
registration area in 1925. 


The comparative importance of deaths under three years of age 
in the Indian population and in the general population is further 
indicated in the last column of Table 4, which shows, by states, 
the per cent that deaths in early childhood constitute of all deaths 
in the respective areas and groups. 

The exact significance of the percentage which early deaths 
form of all deaths is always open to question. A high rate of in- 
fant mortality, if accompanied by a high death rate among older 
people, does not reveal itself in the percentage based upon all 
deaths ; nor does a low percentage necessarily reflect a good con- 
dition among young children, for it may merely reflect heavy fatali- 
ties among the older members of the population. Fine comparisons 
are therefore hardly justified. But one thing appears beyond ques- 
tion when the last two columns of Table 4 are compared with each 
other. Among Indians almost everywhere, deaths of young chil- 
dren occur with relatively great frequency. In fact, the relative 
numerical importance of deaths under 3 years of age is greater 
among Indians than among the general population in each of the 
eighteen states listed, except Utah and Wisconsin. Indeed, the 
percentage of Indian deaths under 3 years of age is double or more 
than double the corresponding percentage for the general popula- 
tion in Idaho, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington. 

Among Indians in the states listed 28.3 per cent of the deaths 
reported were of children under 3 years of age. Comparison of 
these figures with those given in Table 3 for the eleven reservations 
for which the data are believed more complete, suggests that the 
figures for the states in Table 4 would be higher if the records 
were well kept. 

Total Deaths. Despite deficiencies in reporting Indian deaths, 
state totals of the Indian population on reservations visited by the 
survey staff show more than twice as many deaths per 1000 of the 
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estimated Indian population as for each 1000 of the general popu- 
lation of the country as a whole. The highest Indian death rate 
(39.2) is reported for Nevada. Other states with Indian death 
rates higher than 30 are Arizona (38.9), Idaho (35.8), Utah 
(35.8), Colorado (32.8), and Nebraska (32.4). 

In Idaho Indian deaths are relatively five times as frequent as 
other deaths within the state. Other states show striking differ- 
ences, all unfavorable to the Indian. 

Deaths reported among Indians in Oklahoma, exclusive of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, yield a death rate of 12.8, a rate so low as to 
suggest many omissions in reporting. This rate is one point higher 
than the general death rate of the country as a whole, but lower 
than that for Indians in any other state. How the Indian death 
rate in Oklahoma compares with the general state rate cannot be 
determined, since Oklahoma does not record deaths in the general 
population with sufficient completeness to be included in the death 
registration area of the United States. 

Kansas, with a death rate of 14.5, ranks next to Oklahoma in the 
approach toward a death rate lower than the rate for the reserva- 
tion population for all states combined. But in Kansas likewise, the 
explanation is undoubtedly that an exceedingly large number of 
Indian deaths go unreported. 

Tuberculosis Deaths. Incompleteness in reporting deaths and 
inexactness in reporting causes of death make it impossible to 
determine accurately the extent to which any given disease takes 
its toll. Table 4 shows, however, the number of the death certifi- 
cates with tuberculosis as the stated cause of death. With all the 
known inadequacy of the reports, the Indian Service statistics in 
this table show more than seven times as many deaths from tuber- 
culosis in each 1000 of the estimated Indian population as reported 
in each 1000 of the general population in the death registration 
area. The Indian tuberculosis death rate is 6.3 as compared with 
0.87 for the registration area. The Indian death rate from tuber- 
culosis in Arizona, 15.1, is more than seventeen times as high as 
the general rate for the country as a whole. The death rate from 
this one cause among the Arizona Indians is considerably higher 
than is the rate for all causes combined in the general population 
of the registration area. 

In Table 5 the statistics presented show the tuberculosis death 
rate for each reservation with an Indian death rate from tuber- 
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culosis higher than the average for all reservations combined. In 
this, as in the other tables, for purposes of comparison the rate for 
the general population of the state in which the individual reserva- 
tions are located is included. 


Table 5 


Indian Service statistics showing for reservations where the Indian death 
rate from tuberculosis, per 1000 estimated Indian population, is above the 
average rate for all reservations combined, the estimated Indian population 
and the number of Indian deaths reported as due to tuberculosis, with the 
death rates per 1000 estimated Indian population. For comparison are in- 
cluded the death rates from tuberculosis in such of the respective states as 
are included in the United States death registration area: 1925 


Indian deaths from tuberculosis 


Reservations selected on basis of their Estimated 

very high tuberculosis rate and Indian Rate per 1000 

states in which located population Number estimated 
reported Indian 
population 

Arizona—State rate: * 

IE. in A odo ctanouema bo Cano Ne 5,691 >276 48.5 

SalGeRivetmanacmuicsceecaee 1,300 II 8.5 

Sana Canlosicsm ata tec: heen 2,533 24 9.5 

Sellsaterer cet ee ae ae ee 4,731 57 12.0 
California—State rate: 1.4 

lntoes,. Nabinvel © gemepSagiotion oe bo 863 Fi 8.1 
Colorado—State rate: 1.5 

Consolidated =Wtev tea. oa ..e a 792 10 12.6 
Idaho—State rate: 0.3 | 

Otte a leselraet Mirren 1,760 34 | 19.3 

Imire ILENE ahooonod mes ospoe 1,400 22 15.7 
Minnesota—State rate: 0.6 

Redaalkete..ernnins ote ee 1,698 18 10.6 
Montana—State rate: 0.5 | 

CLOWN teeta en Eom sen ens 1,781 16 9.0 

Bort mbelknapurnus retest ce 1,198 18 15.0 

MoncuemRiveress here eee. 1,408 13 9.2 
Nebraska—State rate: 0.3 

Winnebago and Omaha....... 2,620 18 6.9 
New Mexico—State rate: * 

Jicanillarey., jcseste cee oe ree 635 5 7.9 

Mescalero ness cose eee 656 7 10.7 

IP tteb Om OLit Ome eee meer 3,000 26 8.7 


® Not in the death registration area of the United States, and hence the state rate for 
tuberculosis is not available. 

b> The Pima death rate is known to be inaccurate. The Indian Office states that the 
number of deaths reported in 1925 includes deaths, never previously reported, occurring 
as early as 1913. This extraordinary procedure on the part of the superintendent making 


the report was due to an attempted revision of the roll and was not immediately detected 
in the Indian Office. 


# 
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Table 5—Continued 


Indian deaths from tuberculosis 

Reservations selected on basis of their Estimated 

very high tuberculosis rate and Indian Rate per 1000 

states in which located population Number estimated 
reported Indian 
population 

North Dakota—State rate: 0.4 

Standing locks hiner cores -°3,610 27 7.5 
Oklahoma—State rate: * 

Gantonimentem. ari stains is nestor 726 6 8.3 

SHOR Sk dasie ase tera oe ieee 761 5 6.6 
South Dakota—State rate: * 

GrowaCreele ug We scree em isle 032 9 9.7 

IBanenidees ae ccrtarcae eens oles 7,628 5I 6.7 

RosebudiW Sse ee aoe ee 5,700 45 7.9 

SiSSetOM eae ees A ESO, 2,474 28 11.3 
Washington—State rate: 0.7 

Neale Bayan \crccaerriase orators 429 6 14.0 

pitcshola laa ceatosternitets clertatatene iors 1,134 9 7.9 

“UNGIEI Woy «Devaar aie Patines Cees a ee 2,130 14 6.6 
Wisconsin—State rate: 0.6 

eshenaresrenan ae ioe ene 1,890 48 25.4 

acsdueklambeaul f2ccon cs cer 837 15 17.9 


® Not in the death registration area of the United States, and hence the state rate for 
tuberculosis is not available. 


Deaths from Other Causes. For many of the Indian deaths 
which occur on reservations no report is made to the Indian Office. 
In many cases where a report is made, it is defective in that some 
of the essential items are missing. On the eleven reservations 
before mentioned as having made an effort to secure accurate vital 
statistics, the death certificates were studied with a view to learning 
the relative importance of various conditions in producing deaths. 
But on about one-fifth of the certificates a statement of the cause 
of death was missing. In about one-third of the cases where a 
cause of death was given, the cause reported was tuberculosis. 

Extraneous evidence thus indicates high general death rates, an 
excessive frequency of child and infant deaths, and a large number 
of deaths from tuberculosis among Indians, as compared with the 
general population in the death registration area of the United 
States. It must again be pointed out, however, that all the Indian 
Office statistics here presented are incomplete and that their defects 
seriously impair their usefulness. It is even conceivable that some 

15 
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of the reservations appearing to have the lowest death rate from 
tuberculosis, for example, may be the very ones with, proportion- 
ately, the greatest number of deaths from tuberculosis, and at 
the same time the ones with the most inadequate and imperfect 
reporting. 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is without doubt the most serious 
disease among Indians. The high death rate from tuberculosis has 
been indicated in the statistics just given, but the extent of the 
disease is not known with reasonable accuracy. 


Table 6 


An analysis of reported causes of death on eleven reservations having a 
population amounting to 16.8 per cent of total Indian population, exclusive 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. These eleven reservations are regarded as 
representing the area of the less inaccurate reporting of vital statistics 


Deaths at all ages Deaths ne Scars 
Cause 

Per cent Per cent 

Number distribution Number distribution 
Deaths from all causes........ 2,773 100.0 1,022 100.0 
pMuberculosistume sce titre oc. 727 26.2 95 9.3 
PNEUMONIA me em Pccne emis es 425 15.3 250 24.5 
Fleartaconditions = aeacne a. 110 4.0 9 0.9 
Other stated catses.......... 063 34.7 437 42.8 
@ause notestatedemsere ate: 548 19.8 231 22.6 


The formula generally accepted in making tuberculosis estimates 
in the general population is based on the average number of deaths 
over a period of years. During the years 1916 to 1925 the number 
of Indian deaths reported from tuberculosis was 10,760, or an 
average of 1076 deaths each year. Intensive case-finding surveys 
in white communities, such as Framingham, Mass., Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y., and Fargo, N. D., have shown that approximately 
nine active and nine arrested cases may be expected for each annual 
death. Reports of death among Indians are incomplete to an un- 
known extent, but application of the formula to the figures just 
given indicates at least 9684 active and 9684 arrested cases, or a 
minimum of 19,368 tuberculous Indians living at the present time. 
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The American Public Health Association estimates the probable 
number of “contact cases,” or persons directly exposed to tuber- 
culosis, as being three times the number of active cases. This 
method would indicate 29,052 “contacts”? among Indians on the 
various reservations. 

In 1922 a somewhat cursory study of tuberculosis among Indians 
was made by the National Tuberculosis Association. The statistics 
were obtained from the Indian Office. They indicated that 29 per 
cent of all deaths were from tuberculosis, and that the average 
number of estimated cases each year during the period 1911-1920 
was 23,705. 

The types of tuberculosis included in these estimates are not 
known, but all inquiries made on the reservations themselves indi- 
cate that a large percentage of the cases are of the pulmonary form. 
In visits to reservations and schools, a large number of glandular 
cases were seen, and obviously they also constitute a very con- 
siderable proportion of the total. The prevalence of this form of 
infection is of the greatest interest, as it is ordinarily associated 
with a contaminated milk supply, and yet milk when provided at 
government schools is usually obtained from clean herds, and the 
Indians on the reservation rarely use milk. Most Indians consume 
large quantities of beef, and the supply generally does not come 
from tuberculin tested stock. This fact may supply a hint in the 
solution of this important problem. 

Kober has pointed out that tuberculosis was no more prevalent 
among Indians than among whites during the early colonization 
days. From all available data, it would seem that there has been 
a progressive increase in its prevalence with a more intimate con- 
tact with the whites. In any case, in their present mode of life the 
Indians do not seem to possess the same degree of immunity as 
the whites. The course of the disease is more acute and fulminat- 
ing, with less evidence of fibratic changes in lung pathology. 
Tuberculosis appears to take much the same course in the Indian 
as in the negro. 

The Indian in all probability would respond as well to early care 
as a member of any other race, but in most instances a diagnosis is 
not made until the disease is well advanced. Although the disease 
usually takes a more rapid course in the Indian, perhaps making 
diagnosis more difficult, there seems to be no reason why the 
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physician in constant touch with such conditions should not more 
quickly suspect the presence of tuberculosis. Diagnostic facilities, 
such as X-Ray and laboratory and tuberculin tests, have not been 
available in the Service and it is only on rare occasions that such 
aid is sought from the outside. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis in boarding schools is alarming. 
This condition is apparently due to the failure to make complete 
health examinations when the children are admitted, and, later, to 
the serious overcrowding practiced, the poorly balanced ration, and 
the industrial method of operating these schools. Instances were 
noted where a child with incipient tuberculosis was required to 
assume duties too difficult for his physical strength. A full-fledged 
case of the disease thus develops before the case is diagnosed and 
treated. To aggravate these conditions the child in an advanced 
stage of the disease is frequently returned to his family, there to 
infect others in the home and himself to be the victim of neglect 
on account of ignorance and lack of facilities to meet his needs. 
Under a recent ruling the Indian Office is attempting to provide 
beds for some of these cases in the school hospital when sanatorium 
facilities are not available. 

At one hospital, a case was seen of a girl about 18 years old who 
had been sent home from a large non-reservation boarding school 
about a month previous to the visit of the survey staff. Physical 
examination of her chest revealed unmistakable evidence of infil- 
tration throughout the left and part of the right side. The fibrosis 
was sufficient to indicate that the process had been going on for 
perhaps a year or more. The symptoms dated back approximately 
two years. This case was detected at the boarding school only 
about three months previous to the time she was examined by the 
survey physician and was hospitalized only a month at the school 
before she was sent home. At the time she was visited by the 
survey physician, she was in a small agency hospital which took 
all classes of cases. Danger of contamination existed for the 
maternity cases in nearby beds. 

At one non-reservation boarding school the contract physician 
asserted that all cases of tuberculosis were detected on admission 
each fall, and therefore all cases found during the school year were 
developed at the school. One case from this school was observed 
at a sanatorium in March, 1927. A young man transferred there 
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from the school in January was found suffering with a far ad- 
vanced case of tuberculosis, with the usual findings, including 
cavitation. In general he presented as typical a picture of the dis- 
ease as one would ever expect to see. That this case developed 
within the five months previous to his hospitalization is unbeliev- 
able. It is far more probably evidence of a failure to make an early 
diagnosis, especially as the contract physician concerned was found 
to be examining the pupils at the rate of 72 per hour, according 
to an exact count made during the examinations. This physician 
says that during the school year 1925-26, twenty-two cases of 
tuberculosis developed at that boarding school, and during the 
period between opening of school in the fall of 1926 and March, 
1927, at least nine cases of pulmonary tuberculosis had been de- 
tected. The State Board of Health, knowing of these assertions, 
offered to supply a trained tuberculosis clinician and staff to co- 
operate with the school in an effort, if possible, to detect these 
cases earlier. This offer was declined by the local officers, appar- 
ently without any reference of the matter to the Washington office. 

This same school may be cited as evidence of the difficulty in 
caring for cases in the school. A young boy had been diagnosed 
as in an early stage of the disease. He had been hospitalized at the 
school hospital until objective symptoms were absent. He was then 
advised to take limited exercise on the school grounds. No sooner 
had the boy returned to the campus than the disciplinarian de- 
manded that he assume regulation duties. This employee was 
informed of the physician’s orders, but repeatedly ignored them. 
At the time of the survey visit, this lad was found repairing steam 
pipes in a wet and poorly ventilated room. 

The establishment of sanatoria and sanatorium schools consti- 
tutes practically the only special activity thus far undertaken for 
the control and prevention of tuberculosis. No organized machin- 
ery, such as clinics, has been established for case finding and follow 
up. Because of the limited amount of public health nursing on 
reservations, this important method of prevention and attack is 
almost negligible. Except for the sanatoria and the sanatorium 
schools, which are in general disappointingly weak and ineffective, 
main reliance is placed on the general health organization of the 
Service. 
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The need for more special work to control and prevent tuber- 
culosis may be illustrated by a typical case. At one reservation 
a home was visited not over a mile from the hospital. The house 
was of logs, had one door and two small, closed, immovable win- 
dows. The floor was of dirt; the equipment scanty. In this house 
a young mother was attempting to nurse twins only a few months 
old. She had a well-developed case of tuberculosis, as did a brother 
about fifteen years of age. No provision whatsoever was made for 
caring for sputum. Expectoration was profuse and promiscuous. 
Situations like this can, of course, be duplicated indefinitely, both 
in the Indian and white communities, but at this station the local 
hospital, less than a mile away, was only being used to about half 
its capacity. The wards on the second floor were vacant. These 
unused beds would have been ideal for tuberculous cases. The local 
officers were not only failing to use valuable bed space, but, in 
addition, were making little real effort to correct these or similar 
home conditions. The brother referred to had been operated for 
tuberculosis of the bone. The leg was still draining, and the only 
care being administered was by members of the household. 

Trachoma. Trachoma is the second most prevalent disease among 
Indians. Its exact extent is not known, and while it does not 
produce mortality, it does leave permanent injury to the eye, which 
not infrequently results in blindness. 

Trachoma is reported among whites living adjacent to Indian 
reservations. It is not known whether the disease spreads from 
the Indians to whites, from whites to Indians, or in both directions. 
A serious problem exists. The Indian Service and several of the 
states are making efforts to control the situation. This work should 
be amplified and should not be hampered for lack of funds or of 
expert personnel. 

The most recent trachoma figures obtainable for a single year 
are those for the year ending June 30, 1926. The following tabular 
statement shows the number examined, the number of positive 
cases, and the number operated upon by special and agency 
physicians: 


Reports of Trachoma from Indian Office Files for the Fiscal Year, 1926 


Type of physician Nabe eetlinad Per cent Number 

making examination aoe ed positive positive operated 
Special physician ssicios SAS 25,507 4,867 19.0 3,089 
LN ECNGVMDIUYSIGIAN Westies > aes 46,587 6,266 13.4 2,229 
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No standard classification of this disease has ever been made by 
the ophthalmologists, and therefore diagnoses as trachoma have 
included such conditions as simple conjunctivitis, folliculosis, and 
other non-trachomatous lesions.” With all the inaccuracies in pres- 
ent statistics, however, the fact persistently emerges that trachoma 
is very prevalent among practically all tribes. The only exceptions 
found were at Neah Bay, La Push, and Taholah in Northwestern 
Washington. The disease seems to be no respecter of age. It is 
found among children as well as adults. 

The cause of trachoma is not definitely known. One school 
adheres to the infectious and contagious theory, and the other to 
a diet deficiency theory. Some of the leading research authorities 
are now carrying out studies on both hypotheses, and it is hoped 
that their labors will be completed and will give a definite knowl- 
edge of this disease.* 

The infectious and contagious theory has evidently received more 
credence among Indian Service authorities than the one based on 
diet deficiency, because, since 1923, the Indian Service has at- 
tempted to control the spread of the disease by rules and regulations 


2 Before the survey physician visited the various reservations, this fact had 
been verified time and again by the special Indian Service physicians who 
are devoting their time to this work. It has only been within the past year 
or so that all these specialists have been considered competent to diagnose 
the disease accurately. This fact was brought out in conferences with the 
district medical directors. It is only fair to add that these inaccuracies in 
diagnoses may be accounted for in part by the following facts. Many of the 
diagnoses were made after a single brief examination, and in a disease so 
difficult to comprehend in its earlier stages, even the highly trained specialist 
might err; the rapid turnover of the medical field personnel prevents close 
follow-up of cases so that many diagnoses are made without knowledge of 
previous findings, some avoidable duplication in statement of the number of 
cases is due to the fact that special physicians report on the same cases that 
the agency physician has already included in his report. Naturally many 
of the cases examined are “selected” and thus are by no means an accurate 
cross section of the population at large. 

® Noguchi at the Rockefeller Institute has discovered an organism from 
trachomatous eyes with which he has been able to produce follicular con- 
junctivitis by sub-conjunctival injections of pure culture and, in some 
monkeys, dying from other conditions, has at least gotten a microscopic 
evidence of thickening and scar formation. While these findings reveal 
progress, they are by no means conclusive. Research similar to this is being 
done by the United States Public Health Service at Rolla, Mo., and at the 
Hygienic Laboratories in Washington, D. C. As yet a final solution of the 
problem has not been reached. 
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dealing with its transmission. The installation of the Pullman towel 
system in some schools, and the partial segregation of the trachoma- 
tous child from those with apparently normal eyes, are the two 
chief preventive activities. 

Chemawa was the only school visited in which the Pullman towel 
system was not used in all dormitories. Even this system as it is 
applied apparently constitutes a source of danger, because not all 
schools have locked containers for soiled towels. Where containers 
are unlocked, several children may use the same towel. A more 
serious fault, perhaps, is the practice of dispensing a specified 
number of towels three times a day. This means that if the child 
wishes to dry his face and hands at some time other than the desig- 
nated hour, he must make special request of the matron, use soiled 
linen, or not dry them at all. It is not infrequent to see children 
use soiled linen and, on several occasions, piles of readily available 
soiled towels were seen on the floors of the wash rooms. 

In 1913, the United States Public Health Service, in its report 
on contagious and infectious diseases among the Indians, recom- 
mended the strict segregation of trachomatous pupils from healthy 
pupils. So far as could be ascertained on visits to these schools, 
the only effort to carry out this recommendation was being made 
at the Fort Defiance School, and it was started in 1927. The Indian 
Office reports another special trachoma school at Tohatchi, Arizona, 
started in the fall of 1927. At certain schools some pupils found in 
separate dormitory rooms were allowed to mingle with other pupils 
in practically every other school activity, thus nullifying the limited 
attempts made at segregation. Just how much infection is spread 
through the schools is not known, although frequently reports were 
heard in the positive. 

The Indian Office has recently issued an order to agency super- 
intendents requesting them to send children with trachoma to speci- 
fied schools where the best hospital facilities are available and the 
trachoma-free child to those less well equipped from a hospital 
standpoint. This measure should be a temporary expedient only. 
Every school should have adequate facilities because the Indian 
child is so generally below par that all are in need of expert care. 

The diet deficiency theory of trachoma has its advocates. Stucky, 
in his work among the mountaineers of Kentucky, has found 
splendid results following dietetic management of his cases. Other 
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workers have obtained gratifying results by the same means. Even 
though this method has not been proved, it is believed the Indian 
Service would have made greater progress by consolidating the two 
methods in its program. The importance of this joint attack is 
obvious when the Indian’s diet on the reservation or in the school 
is considered. In both instances the diet is deficient. The difficulties 
to be met in improving this situation on the reservation are very 
apparent, but in the boarding school no reason is apparent for the 
restricted diet given. This point is well illustrated at the boarding 
school at Fort Defiance, which in January, 1927, was turned into 
a trachoma school. All children enrolled there suffering with the 
diseases were retained, those free were exchanged with other 
schools for their trachomatous children. In March, approximately 
450 trachomatous children were at this school. A special nurse was 
detailed to treat their eyes twice daily under the direction of the 
local physician, a man well qualified to superintend this work. 
Considering these factors, this work was highly commendable, but 
there is another important consideration. In the first place, these 
children were put under practically the same routine that they 
would find in any other government school, including the over- 
crowding so generally prevalent. Secondly, a perusal of the weight 
charts posted in the various dormitories showed that 25 per cent 
of these children were listed as from one to seventeen pounds under 
their normal weight, computed on the usual height-age standards. 
Some of these children were recent arrivals from day schools, and 
other reservation schools. Although the mere presence of fat is 
no indication of the health of children and weight is not necessarily 
an accurate guide to their physical condition, yet careful observa- 
tion of the pupils seen indicated that their bodies were not well 
nourished. 

No additional allowance for food was made when this institution 
was changed to a trachoma school,* so the children were subsisting 
on the same faulty diet found in practically all schools. Little or 


*No extra appropriation was available when the Fort Defiance School was 
changed to a special school for children suffering from trachoma, and hence 
the Indian Service had to operate it on the appropriation made when it was 
an ordinary boarding school. The Service is not criticized for its action in 
going ahead with segregation despite the lack of funds for adequate care. 
The procedure was justified under the conditions, but attention must be 
called to the situation found because it demands speedy correction. 
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no fresh milk, butter, fruits, or vegetables were furnished them. 
A limited amount of milk was, however, used in the small sana- 
torium and hospital. It seems a questionable procedure to try to 
heal a localized condition by localized applications, when the whole 
body lacks the food necessary to nourish it. 

The Indian Service began the treatment of trachoma, both medi- 
cally and surgically, in 1911. In 1924 a definite procedure for 
eradicating the disease was adopted based on advice from recog- 
nized authorities in the field of ophthalmology. This procedure 
had its origin when a few Indians of the Blackfeet nation attending 
the Carlisle School some years ago were found to have trachoma 
and were operated on in Philadelphia. In 1923 they were found 
during the course of one of the first trachoma surveys on that 
reservation. From all appearances, their eyes had remained cured 
in spite of frequent contact in their homes, for periods ranging 
from eight to fifteen years.’ During the summer of 1924, the physi- 
cian operating on these original cases treated a fairly large number 
at Fort Browning with the assistance of the reservation physician. 
Special clinics followed, and a number of physicians were detailed 
to do this work in the field. These were physicians selected on the 
grounds of ability or interest in the disease. They were required to 
assist and observe the technique of an operation believed at that 
time a cure for trachoma. This apprenticeship was frequently 
short, and some of the first physicians probably started out with 
a somewhat distorted idea of their problem. At that time no cases 
among Indians had remained cured long enough to warrant the 
complete acceptance of the specific operation (tarsectomy) pro- 
posed. The work, however, was started and pushed as rapidly as 
possible. The next step was to extend this service by attempting to 
have all agency physicians serve as trachoma specialists. Circular 
No. 2122, under date of June 22, 1925, stated in part, ‘‘ We shall 
require all of our physicians to learn to perform the approved 
operations for the cure of trachoma, or give place to those who 
will learn, but we cannot make effective this requirement until they 
are provided with instruments.” This order was again strengthened 


° At the time of the visit of the medical representative of the survey to 
the Blackfeet Reservation, an effort was made to see some of these cases 
that had been reported to have remained cured from eight to fifteen years, 
hut the agency authorities said they could not locate them. 
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in Circular No. 2147, under date of October 3, 1925, which stated 
in part, “ It is desired again to state that the duties of special physi- 
cians are to instruct the station physicians in the subject of their 
specialties. Station physicians must learn to treat trachoma and 
perform operations recommended by Dr. Fox and other eminent 
ophthalmologists. The office desires that every physician in the 
Indian Service shall become a trachoma specialist.” Several cir- 
culars issued before this time (Nos. 1856, 2013, 2015, 2125) stated 
that the agency physician was to be held responsible for the treat- 
ment of this disease, and gave him a list of the required instru- 
ments. It was suggested that their training was to be obtained from 
the traveling specialists on visits to their reservation or, in a few 
instances, by attendance at clinics held in Fort Browning, Al- 
buquerque, Phcenix, etc. 

Obviously the local physician’s ability to diagnose and his opera- 
tive judgment were usually a reflection of the specialist visiting 
his reservation, or the result of the contact he had had at one of 
the larger clinics. 

Naturally some of the first specialists trained were enamoured 
of the possibilities of radical surgery, and others were more con- 
servative. This difference was found in observing the methods 
used by these men. One specialist was asked how he would set 
about the eradication of trachoma, if sufficient funds were made 
available. In brief, his reply was that he would perform a tarsec- 
tomy on every Indian, irrespective of the stage of the disease. At 
the time he made the statement, he was performing these opera- 
tions on small children, and the extent of involvement of cases 
operated upon would indicate that he was doing this very thing. 

On the other hand, radicalism has by no means been universal. 
Some physicians in constant touch with trachoma have observed 
more conservative procedures, and, greatly to their credit, they 
have advised the Indian Office in detail of their experiences, show- 
ing that not all physicians in close touch with the work could 
conscientiously accept standardized requirements.” 

Within the past year considerable progress has been made in 
improving conditions. Generally speaking, specialists as well as 


* A typical instance is found recorded in Special Agent File No. 732, 
Series No. 69495, 1925. 
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agency physicians are more conservative both in the diagnosis of 
trachoma and in the course of treatment applied.’ 

The most serious fault in the trachoma campaign has been the 
complete acceptance of a method not sufficiently proved as correct 
treatment and the attempt to standardize its use. This procedure 
is the more serious in view of the lack of definite knowledge of 
the causative factors involved. This method has resulted in large 
numbers of cases being handled, and has given a false picture of 
the real facts, because trachoma is not eradicated 100 per cent by 
any one operative procedure. The specialists have been so busy 
in operating new cases that they seldom had the chance to check 
up on their past efforts. Not infrequently two years elapse before 
the physician is able to return to the jurisdiction, and then it is 
difficult to locate all the cases previously operated upon. During 
March and April, 1927, a special physician was detailed to one of 
the schools. In trachoma work he did sixty-four tarsectomies, and 
after a period of observation of from twelve to forty days reported 
“recovery ’’ in forty-one cases. Nine of these recovery cases were 
re-examined with the local physician who had assisted in most of 
the operations, and six were found to have definite granules on 
both their upper and lower lids. None of these children was receiv- 
ing treatment at the time, and the nurse in charge of the local hos- 
pital reported that no follow-up treatment had been ordered. 

Ten cases at Phoenix were re-examined in 1926 by the school 
physician and the sanatorium superintendent. These cases were 
operated on a year before by various specialists, chiefly the one 
referred to previously as stating he believed in a general application 
of tarsectomy. They found that recurrences were 100 per cent in 
tarsectomy cases, and over 50 per cent in selective grattage. These 


‘While this report was being prepared the Indian Office issued two very 
significant circulars intended to lessen the generalized application of surgical 
measures in the treatment of trachoma. No. 2347, under date of July 22, 
1927, outlined a more conservative procedure and urged the physician to 
exercise more precaution in the method of treatment employed; and the 
other, No. 2369, under date of September 20, 1927, prohibited the use of 
tarsectomy or radical grattage without consent from the Washington office. 
For each case in which either of these procedures is deemed advisable, it 
will require, first a statement from the physician giving the following infor- 
mation: Name, age, sex, tribe, symptoms, approximate duration of disease, 
methods of treatment previously carried out, response to treatment, and ihe 
special indications which make either of the ‘above surgical operations neces- 
sary at the time. 
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operations were performed on the promise that the surgical proce- 
dure used would cure the disease once and for all without after 
care, an idea deduced from the writing of specialists whose meth- 
ods the Indian Service physicians were required to follow. 

A review giving more encouraging results was observed at the 
Fort Totten school. In November, 1926, 332 children were exam- 
ined, 129 of whom were positive. Either a grattage or tarsectomy 
was performed on all these positive cases. 

In May, 1927, the special physician who had performed the origi- 
nal operation, accompanied by the physician on the survey staff, 
re-examined one hundred of those operated upon. The results are 
grouped in the following tabular statement: 


Results of review in May, 1927, of Trachoma operations performed at the 
Fort Totten School in November, 1926 


Found cured Found in need of 
Operation Total rueaLaient 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
(GHALEAC Cr Us opncisre mis: ers 87 55 63.2 32 36.8 
Marsectomy: (2... 13 Ff. 53.8 6 49.2 


Those listed as “cured”? showed no evidence whatever of other 
pathology than well healed scars, the natural sequence of either 
type of operation. Those listed in “ need of treatment ” were those 
still having some remaining abnormal pathology, such as trachoma 
granules or proud flesh. In only five of the grattage cases were 
trachoma granules found to recur, and none recurred in tarsectomy 
cases. The findings at the Fort Totten school, however, are more 
favorable than those generally encountered. 

Special physicians have not only themselves been unable to 
follow-up their former cases at frequent intervals, but they have 
not been able in most instances to be assured that a course of 
follow-up treatment would be given by the local authorities. This 
is not in all instances the fault of the local authorities, because the 
Indian will migrate and fail to return for treatment, or he will not 
always follow the physician’s orders at his home. The records of 
an experienced nurse in the Indian Service indicate that the num- 
ber of visits required to secure observance of instructions is about 
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three times as many among Indians as among whites. If a case can 
be cured by a single operation, statements to the effect that cases 
are followed until cured may be true, but if the case requires pro- 
tracted care and treatment it is not true. Thus figures regarding 
cures are open to serious question. No cases or figures are avail- 
able in the Indian Service to show the course of treatment and 
results in these cases over a period-of years. 

The cure of trachoma is not as yet an established fact. Some 
specialists who have been in contact with the disease for years say 
there is no known cure. This belief was more or less general 
among agency physicians. On the other hand, some specialists 
contended that the tarsectomy operation brings about a permanent 
cure. The latter view is not regarded as based on sound knowl- 
edge, because cases among Indians at least have never been care- 
fully followed over a sufficient period of time and then, as has been 
said, there is always the question of the diagnosis in the first place. 

Generally speaking, nothing is known of the epidemiology of 
trachoma. Surveys have been made to determine its possible inci- 
dence. Transmission experiments have been conducted, but no- 
where in the literature has been found any complete epidemiologi- 
cal study. In this matter the Indian Service could render not only 
the Indian but also the whole world a signal service in collecting 
careful data on trachoma. The field laboratory is ideal. There are 
numerous groups of Indians that could be used as controls for such 
a study. 

Venereal Disease. The statement is commonly made that venereal 
diseases are widely prevalent among Indians. No accurate facts 
are available to substantiate the assertions. The para-syphilitic 
diseases, such as general paresis and locomotor ataxia, are reported 
very infrequently in Indian communities in which a high percentage 
of syphilis is said to exist. The few Wassermanns that have been 
made were on cases suspected of the disease, and hence results, 
although positive, are not a criterion of the situation in the general 
Indian population. At one reservation the agency physician as- 
serted that 85 per cent of the tribe were infected. He had had some 
Wassermanns made, but could not show a single report at the time 
of the survey visit. The most frequent reports of these diseases 
were found among communities composed largeiy of mixed bloods. 
This type of population obviously comes into closer contact with 
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the low grade white than does the full blood, and thus the incidence 
might reasonably be expected to be higher. But reliable facts to 
substantiate such assertions are lacking. 

A few years ago an attempt was made to do routine Wasser- 
manns on the Taos Indians, but, due to poor handling, it was never 
possible to complete the study. At present, the physicians at the 
Consolidated Chippewa Agency are attempting to do routine Was- 
sermanns on all Indians on their reservations. At the time of the 
survey visit, the work was barely started, but the Indians were 
coming in fairly well. If this effort can be extended to the majority 
of Indians in this jurisdiction, irrespective of a suspicion of infec- 
tion, reliable figures will have been secured for at least one group. 

Many agency physicians say that the Indians will not come to 
them for treatment for venereal diseases, but go instead to outside 
practitioners. The general impression gained was that the Indian 
was quick to seek treatment in the acute stages of the disease, but 
it was difficult to get him to continue after the acute symptoms had 
subsided. A vast field for investigation and the institution of con- 
trol’ practice for this disease among the Indians awaits intelligent 
interested physicians. 

Typhoid Fever. Physicians very commonly reported that they 
had had no cases of typhoid fever on their present reservations or 
on previous assignments for years. The older physicians report 
only an occasional case in the past. This fact was a distinct sur- 
prise, because the Indians generally depend upon a very question- 
able water supply. At several reservations and schools, according 
to analyses made by state boards of health, the water was reported 
contaminated. The water supply at Zuni, for example, persistently 
showed B. coli pollution. For years, the raw sewage of the Black 
Rock School, four miles upstream, was dumped untreated into the 
river, but rarely was there a case of typhoid. The reason for this 
is hard to determine. Very little milk is used, and thus one very 
important source of infection is eliminated. Possibly the Indians 
may have derived some immunity by frequent ingestion of con- 
taminated water. Clearly, however, typhoid is not now a problem 
among Indians, or as some writers say, the disease has not yet been 
extensively introduced among them. Numerous cases of dysentery, 
however, are reported. 
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Other Diseases. In respect to other diseases the Indian situation 
presents comparatively few significant variations from that of the 
general population. 

With regard to infectious and contagious diseases, until recently 
almost no effort has been made to compile statistics except for 
tuberculosis and trachoma. Cases of smallpox were found only 
occasionally ; vaccination has been compulsory in schools since 
1907, though it is probable that a fairly large number of adults and 
children still remain to be reached before maximum protection is 
assured. Measles was found frequently, 140 cases at one school 
at the time of the visit of the survey staff, and it is likely that 
measles accounts for part of the high infant mortality, though 
records are not available to substantiate the contention. Little 
scarlet fever was found, and only occasional cases of diphtheria, 
the latter invariably among mixed bloods. Scattered cases of 
whooping cough were reported, and there have been epidemics of 
chickenpox and mumps. 

Considerable indifference in regard to diseases of childhood was 
observed, especially in the boarding schools. In some instances the 
old feeling appeared to exist that such diseases were to be expected, 
and the sooner all children had them the better. In diphtheria, on 
the other hand, Tulalip and Sherman have immunized all their 
pupils, and the Consolidated Chippewa Agency is now immunizing 
Indian children on the reservation and in public schools. The In- 
dian Office has distributed circulars among field physicians to 
encourage immunization. 

Sporadic outbreaks of epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis have 
occurred in Montana, Washington, and Oregon for the past few 
years. During the spring of 1927 about thirty cases developed 
among the Blackfeet tribes in Montana. Immediate action on the 
part of the reservation physicians, the state health authorities and 
the district health officer prevented its spread. 

Cases of malaria have been reported among the Indians in south- 
eastern Oklahoma, among the Cherokees of North Carolina, and 
in the Pueblo of San Juan, New Mexico. The occurrence of this 
disease in New Mexico seems quite out of the ordinary because of 
the marked difference in climate and altitude from the usual mala- 
rial regions. A trained worker is now making a study of this 
situation. 
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Impetigo is widely prevalent. In the schools it is frequently due 
to faulty hygiene or a lack of prophylaxis and steps have been taken 
to prevent its spread by intensive treatment and isolation. 

In order to determine the extent of hookworm the International 
Health Board has recently made a survey of the Cherokee Nation 
in North Carolina. Cases of hookworm also exist in southeastern 
Oklahoma. In the Navajo country a visitor suggested the presence 
of hookworm, and the microscopic examination of fifty stools re- 
vealed four positives. Nothing further has been done to deter- 
mine the prevalence of this disease among the Navajos. 

Erysipelas has frequently recurred at the Rapid City non- 
reservation boarding school during the past few years. The dis- 
trict medical officer has made a careful study of the matter to insti- 
tute methods of eradication. 

Goitre, which in the general population is usually localized to 
communities within the so-called goitre belt of the United States, 
has been reported among Indians in Wyoming, at Keshena, Wis- 
consin, and around Bishop, California. In the Pacific Northwest 
no cases are reported among Indians, although not infrequently 
cases are found among whites. 

Available figures indicate but few deaths due to cancer; heart 
disease accounted for 110 deaths in the table for eleven reservations 
previously presented, but its exact prevalence is not known. 

Certain General Factors Affecting Indian Health. Certain gen- 
eral factors influence the health of the Indians: (1) Environment ; 
(2) food; (3) alcohol, opium, peyote; (4) racial status. 

Climatic conditions affecting health vary as much among Indians 
as among whites, since Indian communities are scattered through- 
out nearly all the states of the Union. The main body of the Indian 
race, however, is confined largely to the Southwest (Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, principally), the Pacific Coast (Wash- 
ington and California, principally), and the Northwest (Montana, 
the Dakotas, and Minnesota, principally). Climatic peculiarities of 
these sections of the country to some extent affect housing facilities, 
water supply, sewage disposal, and other environmental factors 
which influence Indian life. 

For the most part, the dwellings in the Southwest are of a tem- 
porary nature, the hogan, wickiup, tepee or tent. That the primitive 
dwellings are temporary is in one sense a great blessing, for they 
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are abandoned lightly and new clean ones constructed elsewhere, 
thus curtailing the spread of disease, which even so, is inevitable 
under the existing conditions of overcrowding. 

On Indian reservations in this part of the country, water gen- 
erally is scarce. Sometimes it is difficult even to get enough to 
drink, so lack of cleanliness of body, clothing, and homes is a 
natural consequence and is found with discouraging frequency. In 
addition to lack of cleanliness in the house, overcrowding is a 
serious problem. Whole family groups sleep on the ground and 
privacy is unknown. Contagious and infectious diseases have full 
sway over the entire household if one member becomes ill. Scarcity 
of water, overcrowding, lack of adequate ventilation, careless dis- 
position of sewage, and exclusion of sunshine are almost universal 
in the typical Indian dwelling. 

The temporary nature of the primitive Southwest Indian home 
has been mentioned, but the homes of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, on the other hand, are of great permanence. For genera- 
tions these natives have dwelt in their ancestral homes of adobe 
brick, patching and repairing from time to time as they crumble 
and wear. Although certain unsanitary conditions surrounding 
them are detrimental to health, as contaminated water, century-old 
graveyards in the main patio of the village, sewage in the streets, 
corrals in the yards adjoining their houses, and the lack of water- 
closet or privy of any kind whatever, yet houses themselves are 
neat, and ventilation is assured by means of the picturesque corner 
fire place found in nearly every room. The porous soil of the desert 
and the prophylactic benefits of the sur, however, check to some 
extent the influence of the disease-bearing germ bred by such 
conditions, 

In other sections of the country, the government has attempted 
to correct the bad housing by a model-home campaign and has built 
frame houses for the Indian, but since the training in housekeeping 
was in many instances inadequate, the effort has often been ineffec- 
tive. The story of the Indian owning a fine six-room frame build- 
ing, and living adjacent to it in his tepee is fact, not fancy. When 
the Indians do live in the houses provided, they often barricade 
themselves behind tightly-closed doors and windows to avoid fresh 
air, and they may live for years in an increasing accumulation of 
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dirt, because they have not learned to adapt themselves to life in a 
permanent house. Building houses for Indians as is sometimes 
done, in a locality itself lacking in sanitary efficiency, without pro- 
viding home demonstration or other social workers to carry on an 
educational campaign to assist them in fitting themselves to the new 
situation, is a waste of money. 

The most important single item affecting health is probably the 
food supply. Whatever the situation may have been in the past, 
the Indian is now given, whether as rationer or as pupil in a gov- 
ernment school, a very poorly balanced ration. Consequently when 
he becomes able to select his own diet, he neither raises on his farm 
nor buys from the trader a diet superior to that which for years 
perhaps has been imposed on him. In too many instances his lands 
are so poor that he cannot depend upon them for his food 
production. 

At the boarding schools the food supply is more regular, but its 
excess of starches and meat have been a factor in retarding the 
development in the Indian of a taste for vegetables and milk. It 
is extremely serious that the government has not inculcated better 
food habits. The cause has been primarily that the government has 
not allowed sufficient funds with which to feed these children. 
Doubt has been expressed as to whether, until recent years, the 
government has given adequate thought to this problem or if it 
has recognized in the operation of Indian schools that diet and 
nutrition must be dealt with by technicians in this field if the maxi- 
mum of health is to be secured, in the long run, at a minimum cost. 
Only within the past few years have even a few among the gov- 
ernment schools provided an average of one pint of milk a day for 
each child. Some are not now providing any fresh milk or butter. 

The history of alcohol and the Indian goes back to his first con- 
tact with the white man. The liquor problem apparently was of 
some importance in all the jurisdictions visited in this survey, 
excepting certain pueblos. In most instances the supply came from 
the oustide. “Canned heat” and commercial liquor are secured 
from whites. 

Certain tribes prepare fermented drinks from berries, corn, or 
pine bark brewed in earthen jars long used for the purpose and thus 
retaining in their pores organisms causing fermentation. Certain 
infusions of leaves or roots of various herbs are also drunk. 
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Apparently the most commonly used drug is peyote, often used 
in a religio-therapeutic manner. It is derived from a small cactus 
found along the lower Rio Grande and southward into Mexico. 
The Native American Church in Oklahoma is said to be founded 
on the use of peyote in its ceremonials. The habit-forming charac- 
ter of this drug has not been definitely determined, although many 
Indians were reported to use it-constantly, notably the Kiowa and 
Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapaho, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Sac 
and Fox, Omaha, Osage, Kaw, Ponca, Tonkawa, Shoshone, North- 
ern Cheyene, Uintah, and Ute tribes. The drug does not come 
within the Harrison Narcotic Act, though it can be detained at 
custom houses under the act of June 30, 1926. 

Opium and its derivatives are reported used by individuals in 
some tribes. The tribes in Nevada and California were reported as 
perhaps the worst offenders, though a trace of its use is reported 
in other places. 

To what extent intermarriage with whites has affected the health 
of the Indian is uncertain. Some writers contend that long con- 
tinued inbreeding within a single tribe has pernicious results, but 
others hold that such imbreeding is often desirable where the stock 
is pure and strong. Other factors than inbreeding that would ac- 
count for Indian poor health are that they have been subject to 
new diseases against which they have not had time to build up an 
immunity ; they have been starved or fed inferior food; they have 
been poorly cared for, nursed, hospitalized, and guided. The result 
is a weakened race. A constant inbreeding may bring additional 
disastrous consequences, biologically or through forced association 
with persons educationally inferior. This is a condition that needs 
immediate attention, for no palliative measures can overcome con- 
ditions of inferiority created by too complete tribal segregation. 

Special Difficulties of the Indian Health Situation, A number 
of special difficulties are present in the Indian health situation. 

The medicine man is still a potent factor among many tribes. In 
some tribes the general impression gained is that his influence is 
gradually diminishing, but many still practice the same old incanta- 
tions and religious rites. “ The white public thinks the practice of 
the medicine man should not be used, but many of us still rely on 
this practice today,” said a California Indian. On some reserva- 
tions the physicians are called in for consultation by the medicine 
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man. This may seem absurd, but it is evidence of the gradual 
breaking down of the old undesirable custom. In such instances 
the white doctor has an opportunity to render service that he would 
not have if he held aloof. 

Lack of knowledge of the Indian’s language is frequently a 
barrier to appropriate medical service. Notwithstanding the spread 
of schools, many older people do not speak or understand English. 
Usually the only means of communication between health officers 
and the non-English speaking Indians is through interpreters, a 
method not satisfactory for many reasons. 

Another real difficulty in health work is due to the past activities 
of the Indian medical service. In some instances the physician has 
been little better than the Indian medicine man, and the Indians 
have been forced to doubt his ability and interest. Today, however, 
a number of physicians with ability and a genuine interest for the 
Indians are winning their confidence and respect. Had there been 
more of these in the years past a far better situation would exist 
now. The type of hospital and the manner of its administration 
have kept away many a case in need of care. Within the past few 
years more and more Indians are going to hospitals off the reserva- 
tion, where they learn to appreciate and expect a higher type of 
service than can generally be found in their government hospitals. 

Clashes in personality and lack of sympathy for Indian ideas and 
feeling have not been confined to the medical personnel. These 
unfortunate attitudes have existed also among some agency em- 
ployees, and have added to the difficulties encountered in inducing 
the Indians to accept the white man’s methods. 

The isolation of Indians from convenient transportation centers 
causes many difficulties in rendering the necessary services. Many 
places, miles from highways, have barely a wagon track leading 
to them. Some are beyond rivers or creeks that are impassable at 
times. Rains or snow may very quickly wash out or render useless 
a trail that was passable a few hours previously. One has only to 
attempt these trips to understand fully the difficulties faced daily 
by field health employees during some seasons. 

The mode of transportation of employees has shifted from horse 
and wagon to motor car, and, not infrequently, on some reserva- 
tions, back to the horse again. The appropriation allowed for pur- 
chasing new equipment is very small, thus necessitating the use of 
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cars for a number of years. Although no figures on the cost of 
maintenance of cars in the service seem to be available this cost 
is believed to be excessive. The inevitable wear and tear on cars, 
as well as some of the avoidable abuse they get, often leaves them 
in bad condition within the first year. The lack of trained me- 
chanics to keep cars in shape results in additional deterioration. 
Thus the conveyance is frequently as poor as the roads over which 
it must go. Only within the last few years have orders been issued 
to insure the physician the right to a specific car. Formerly when 
he wanted to make a call, he competed with some other employee 
for a conveyance. Thus many a call went unanswered. 

Open cars are usually provided for employees so that the only 
protection from wind, rain, and cold is in many cases a set of 
tattered curtains. Doctors and nurses are frequently forced to 
make calls at night as well as day in real discomfort. 

The telephone service available on most of the reservations is 
poor. Occasionally district or sub-agents do not have any such 
communication and thus the physician may be reached only with 
great difficulty. 

Other difficulties confronting the field health worker are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this chapter. 


Organization of the Medical Service. The present medical 
branch of the Indian Service is well informed as to the major needs 
in the Washington office and the field. It is, however, most 
seriously handicapped by old legislation and the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequate appropriations. For many years the Indian Service 
has sought and secured considerable increase in appropriations for 
hospitals and other medical work, and has materially improved 
conditions, but it has not been able to meet the real needs. The 
recent reorganization of the medical service effected under the 
present administration has brought about an even keener apprecia- 
tion of the changes necessary to place it on a par with other federal 
health services. 

The Chief Medical Director reports that whenever practicable 
the regular administrative men in the Indian Office have made 
every possible effort to rectify undesirable conditions that had their 
origin in the past, but old legislation and insufficient funds prohibit 
in many instances meeting the minimum needs, to say nothing of 
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a normal expansion of activities. The Indian medical service has 
been starved throughout its history and does not offer any oppor- 
tunity for reductions in a wisely directed general policy of economy. 

The discussion that follows of the medical organization is made 
in light of existing conditions and is not intended as a reflection 
on the ideals of the present Indian Service. A careful analysis of 
the problem must be made, and upon that a constructive program 
based. This will require time and study. 

Office of the Chief Medical Director. At the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the United States Public Health Service 
detailed one of its surgeons to the Office of Indian Affairs in 1926 
to serve as Chief Medical Director, supervising all medical, dental, 
hospital, and sanatorium activities and also acting as chief medical 
advisor to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Chief Medical Director, since his incumbency, has of neces- 
sity devoted his attention chiefly to becoming acquainted with the 
needs in the Washington office from an administrative standpoint 
and with the problems that exist in the field. The lack of organi- 
zation and the paucity of reliable vital statistics and of records of 
medical activities have made his problem difficult. It is by no means 
solved. 

The solution of the Indian health problem depends upon a close 
interrelation of the economic, social, and educational activities of 
the Indian Office. For this reason the medical service can be of 
the greatest effectiveness if operated so as to interlock with other 
activities. The highly specialized character of health work demands 
that its policies and administration shall be under the direct control 
of a technically trained medical worker, with full authority in the 
technical matters related to his specialty. 

The medical needs of the Indian Office in the past were presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations Committees, 
by non-medical employees, and therefore it may be questioned 
whether these important bodies fully comprehended the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

The Chief Medical Director has no control over the appropria- 
tions made for the various health activities. For example, appro- 
priations are made for specified hospitals and sanatoria, rather 
than for the hospital service at large. Emergencies arise, such as 
epidemics or over-crowding of certain institutions, when a shifting 
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of funds is imperative for the best interests of the Service. Such 
emergencies cannot be properly met with a rigidly mechanical 
fiscal scheme. 

The office personnel associated with the Chief Medical Director 
in the Washington office consists of a senior stenographer, an assis- 
tant clerk, and one special physician detailed from the field service. 

The specialized service connected with the Washington office 
consists of a public health nurse, who has the direction of the field 
nursing and matrons service. A relatively large part of her time 
is spent in local units in the field, however, thus making it difficult 
to administer effectively this service as a whole. No district super- 
vising public health nurses are provided in the field service. 

In the near future, a trained vital statistician will be attached to 
the medical service to start an evaluation of the mass of medical 
reports in the Indian Office. No funds are at present available to 
provide this worker with the necessary clerical assistants. 

The position of epidemiologist has been created for some time, 
but it has never been filled. The delay is due in part to the desire 
of the present administration to reorganize the field service. It 
would seem difficult if not impossible to utilize the best efforts of 
an epidemiologist without a more adequate field personnel. 

Thus far no positions have been created for special supervision 
in the fields of tuberculosis, trachoma, dentistry, child welfare, 
venereal disease, and hospitals. 

It is reported that at some time in the past a system of medical 
cost-accounting was attempted, but as a result of federal economies, 
it has been discontinued. 

Within the past year, the Indian Office has taken more cogni- 
zance of the services that may be available from federal and na- 
tional agencies specializing in particular phases of health work. 
This feature of a newer conception of the problem before the 
Service is especially commended. 

District Medical Directors. The Indian territory west of the 
Mississippi is divided into four districts. The Public Health Ser- 
vice is now supplying two public health physicians to serve as dis- 
trict directors and pays their salaries. The Indian Service pays 
their traveling expenses; it is assuming full responsibility for the 
director of the third district. The fourth district is at this writing 
without separate direction. 
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In addition to the full time services already granted by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Chief Medical Director has been privileged 
to call on any one of the six Public Health Service surgeons, sta- 
tioned at various points in the United States, and this action has 
frequently been taken. 

In like manner, a very commendable service is being rendered by 
sanitary engineers and other specialized field personnel of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Several water supply and sewage disposal sys- 
tems at Indian schools and reservations have been studied. Detailed 
reports with recommendations for their improvement have been 
submitted and action is being taken to apply the necessary reme- 
dies. The water situation in the Cherokee country of North Caro- 
lina was recently appraised at a cost of only eight dollars to the 
Indian Service. 

The duties of the full-time district directors are of an investi- 
gational and advisory nature. They do not include the exercise of 
authority over the internal affairs of schools, hospitals, sanatoria, 
and agencies or disciplinary powers over their personnel. Such 
matters are handled by the Washington office. 

Their duties in general are as follows: 

1. Inspection of Indian schools, hospitals, sanatoria, and agency 
health activities. 

2. Study and reporting on standardization of methods and facili- 
ties, including personnel. 

3. Coordination of the Indian Service medical and sanitary 
activities by means of conferences with service officers in the 
district. 

4. On instructions from the Washington office, investigations 
and adjustments of controversies. 

5. Reports on matters affecting the Indian medical service and 
public health policies. 

6. Promotion of cordial relations with state and local sanitary 
authorities, and other public health organizations. 

Perusal of the duties outlined above shows that the district di- 
rector is required to cover a wide field of activities. To perform 
these duties fully would require a very intensive study and analysis 
of each unit of the Indian Service visited. Each district comprises 
an Indian population of approximately 62,000. If this population 
were concentrated in one state or fraction thereof the problem 
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would be comparatively simple. But the units of population are 
frequently small, and some are situated at the far extremities of 
the district. Two of the districts comprise five states, and two 
seven states. The area covered by the average western state is con- 
siderable in itself. Generally the Indian community is located at a 
long distance from the main line railroads and highways. Thus a 
great deal of time is necessarily consumed in travel from point to 
point. These factors greatly reduce the time spent at the different 
jurisdictions and the service rendered the Indians by the district 
director. 

The specialized type of service rendered by the district medical 
director is as important to the preservation of Indian health as is 
that rendered by a state health officer to the preservation of health 
in any state. 

Each officer maintains an office at about the geographical center 
of his district. At two of these offices only part time clerical ser- 
vice is available. When the district officer is away on field trips, 
with the exception of the two instances just noted, the office is 
closed. The district officers necessarily spend the major portion 
of their time away from their offices, and frequently on their return 
from the field find their desks filled with accumulated correspon- 
dence and reports. It is difficult at times for the field personnel to 
get in touch with the district medical director when he is away from 
his office. 

Thus far it has been impossible for these officers to make careful 
statistical analysis of the problems in their districts, such as trends 
in mortality and morbidity. So far they have mainly attempted to 
correct the most outstanding deficiencies. 

Special Physicians. Twelve positions have been established for 
special physicians, whose duties are chiefly concerned with the 
problem of trachoma. All these positions are reported filled. 

A recent re-assignment of territory has been devised with the 
idea of permitting each physician to follow up his previous work at 
three months’ intervals. In the past it was the exception for these 
physicians to be able to follow-up previous operations within 
periods of less than two years and in some instances some cases 
were never seen again. 

The personnel for these positions has been recruited from doc- 
tors already in the Service, except in the cases of the two newest 
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(1927) physicians, who were obtained from the Public Health 
Service. 

Qualifications of these special physicians are similar to those of 
the regular physicians of the field service. Five of these physicians 
have had short post-graduate courses in ophthalmology, one as 
far back as 1890. Some received their only special work in this 
line at certain trachoma clinics held at Fort Browning and Albu- 
querque in 1924. These clinics covered periods of approximately 
from ten to thirty days. One of these physicians was detailed to 
Philadelphia for special training under a leading ophthalmologist 
for a period of two months in 1924. 

Although the major part of the work of these physicians has 
been with trachoma, they perform a fairly large number of tonsil- 
lectomies and frequently make examinations for tuberculosis. Their 
diagnoses of tuberculosis are based usually on a single examina- 
tion, and naturally if the findings are not clear-cut, an early case 
may be missed. This is especially true in examining children. 

School, Agency, and Hospital Physicians. The number of posi- 
tions included under the designations school, agency, and hospital 
physician is 121. Only 104 of these positions were filled at the time 
this report was prepared. The fact that seventeen authorized posi- 
tions are vacant is due in part to the difficulty in getting physicians 
to accept positions in the service, and, possibly, in part to the fact 
that the Indian Office is not now as much disposed to accept the 
“old” practitioner as was the custom in the past. 

Twenty-five of the present physicians entered the service at 50 
years of age or more. The most usual age at entrance was 37, and 
the average age 42.5. Sixteen are now about 60 years of age, the 
most usual age is 51, and the average age is 49.8 years. Thirteen 
have been in the service more than 25 years, twenty-four from 15 
to 25 years and sixty-seven less than 15 years. The rate of turn- 
over for physicians is about 54 per cent each year. 

Practically all these physicians have been in private practice. 
The average period is twelve years. 

Their schooling preliminary to medical training shows that on 
an average they all had four years of secondary work, and an 
average of 0.9 year of college. 

Their medical training was obtained in a variety of schools 
throughout the country. Three of the medical schools listed had 
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gone out of existence by 1886, 14 discontinued between 1908 and 
1918, and one in 1926. Two were fraudulent and two others were 
not classified by the American Medical Association. 

The Indian field service physician who has had post-graduate 
medical work prior to entering on duty or during his time in the 
Service is the exception. Generally the Indian Service physicians 
are not members of the state or local medical societies and rarely 
attend such meetings. Several of the physicians are anxious to 
take special work and to attend current medical meetings, but it 
is not possible for them to leave their respective stations without 
securing some one to fill in during their absence. Many times this 
is difficult if not impossible and until recently physicians have had 
to pay for this substitute service out of their own salaries. As 
district conferences have been held only in rare instances the physi- 
cians have had little or no opportunity, much less incentive, for 
contacts to improve their practice or knowledge. The Service has 
suffered seriously as a result and the outside practitioner has often 
looked down on the Indian Service physician as at least uninterested 
in medical problems. 

The work of keeping abreast of developments in the medical 
field has never been encouraged by the Indian Office which does 
not allow travel expenses or subsistence for its specialists, much 
less its field personnel, to attend such meetings. The only excep- 
tions found have been in trachoma work. The modern practitioner 
must have these outside contacts if he is to keep abreast of the 
times. 

Practically no provision has been made for supplying agency 
physicians with medical literature. Only rarely were recent editions 
of any of the standard texts on medicine found at any of the 
reservations or hospitals. The meagre salaries paid have not per- 
mitted the physicians to secure medical literature at their own 
expense. Certainly a few standard texts and copies of current 
medical journals should be available to physicians on every 
reservation.” 

The territory assigned to most of these physicians is usually too 
extensive for effective work. No generally applicable figure for a 


* The Office of Indian Affairs is now planning to provide each station with 
a number of text books and medical journals. 
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ratio of physicians to unit of population or area covered can be 
given. Indian reservations vary in so many important particulars 
that each jurisdiction must be considered separately. At Crow 
agency, for example, three physicians are available for 1800 In- 
dians. The distances to be covered and the location of the Indians 
would require this apparently high ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion. At Pine Ridge only two physicians serve 7800 Indians 
scattered over an area of approximately 2400 square miles, a ratio 
altogether too low for effective service in that country. With the 
exception of the physicians stationed at Talihina, Chilocco, and 
Pheenix, all other full-time physicians encountered were required 
to do agency as well as hospital or sanatorium work. It is safe to 
say in general that where there is one physician now, at least two 
are needed, and where there are two, at least three are needed. 

Until within the past year or so, a school, agency, and hospital 
have been largely under the direction of the agency superintendent. 
The physicians had no authority even over hospital employees. 
Some physicians taken into the Service undoubtedly required the 
closest sort of supervision. In some instances, however, the reser- 
vation situation was impossible because the superintendent, a lay- 
man, had little conception of medical matters and might even be 
hostile to real health work. It has not been so many years since 
physicians were expected to roll up their sleeves and build fences 
or do any other manual labor at hand. Within the past year a 
superintendent objected to supplying the agency physician with 
running water in his office. Other such instances might be cited. 
The chief object in mentioning them now is to show some of the 
difficulties under which the good as well as the poorly qualified 
physician was forced to work. On the other hand, many super- 
intendents are men of a higher order. Not infrequently they turn 
over all medical activities to the physician and depend upon his 
judgment in such matters. Fortunately some of the superintendents 
have had capable medical men. In a few instances it has been 
found that the superintendent had a far clearer grasp of the health 
situation and needs than did the physician. A new era is now 
dawning in the Service. With efficient direction at the Washington 
office, the physicians are being handled judiciously. 

That the Indian medical service has not been attractive to the 
younger and more ambitious physician is not surprising. The 
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position has not had high enough standing either on the reservation 
or in the community. Not infrequently agency employees say that 
in case of illness in their own family they seek outside medical 
advice, even to traveling considerable distances over the road, but 
this situation is by no means universal. The Indian Service has had, 
and still has a number of capable physicians, but by and large the 
medical personnel has not been of a standard equal to that in other 
medical services of the government. Sometimes it has even found 
itself with men of questionable morals and character, but has had 
to be slow in removing them because of the difficulty of securing 
anybody else. The bitter criticism voiced from time to time by 
private citizens against Indian Service physicians has in some cases 
been based on fact, as has been seen during the course of this 
survey. The existing situation would be well nigh hopeless if it 
were not for the few really earnest and capable physicians and the 
interest displayed by the present administration in improving con- 
ditions. Within the past year or so a much higher grade of physi- 
cians has been added to the Service and the plans for the future 
will undoubtedly improve the situation. 

The general causes for dissatisfaction among Indian Service 
physicians have been their subordination to lay authority in profes- 
sional matters, the low salaries paid, and the poor housing facilities 
available. All these complaints are founded on a considerable 
amount of fact. The first has been touched on. The effect of low 
salaries, especially on physicians now in service, is by no means 
uniform. A few physicians who have been with the Indian Service 
for years are doing all that could be asked. The service rendered 
by one in particular is worth several times his present salary. If 
he were paid far more he could not handle one more case than he 
does, because he has been and is working to the limit of his physical 
strength. Some who clamor for more salary would probably do 
no more than they do now and would not do it much better. The 
item of salary does, however, affect the facility with which the 
Service can attract new men with suitable qualifications. If salaries 
were reasonable and working conditions favorable, undoubtedly 
many capable men would, from altruistic motives, enter the Service 
at a lower income than they could realize in private practice. 

The salaries in the Indian Service have been much lower than 
those offered in other government medical services, consequently 
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it has to draw its personnel largely from persons who could not 
secure appointments to the other services. The Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, and Veteran’s Bureau have devised a salary grada- 
tion depending upon an officer’s years in service and his ability. 
Thus, a physician entering any one of these services can look for- 
ward to a future with a more responsible position and an income 
commensurate with his ability and added duties. The Indian Service 
physician has in the past entered at a definite salary with no promise 
of a further really material increase unless all other physicians are 
raised at the same time, irrespective of tenure of office or ability. 
It has been the policy of the present medical administration to raise 
all physicians to what might be considered a minimum salary and 
gradually weed out those who were incompetent. During the past 
year it has been possible in some instances to increase the salaries 
of a few physicians who may be considered exceptional. The maxi- 
mum pay now offered should be the minimum. Any physician 
worth employing should start at the present maximum figure, and, 
in addition, should have a definite future toward which to work. 

A physician may have been in the Service for years in a position 
where he was both superintendent and physician and received a 
superintendent’s salary; yet if he is transferred to a full time 
physieian’s position, he is forced to accept a much lower rate of 
pay. An instance of this was seen in the field where a physician 
in the service for twenty years was reduced in pay when trans- 
ferred to a full-time medical position. 

The present practice of deducting a specific amount from the 
salary of every physician for the quarters he occupies is unfair. 
One case will be cited as an example, in principle, of numerous 
others seen in the field. At one agency the physician and his wife, 
who is the school hospital nurse, are obliged to live in a single room 
10 x 10 feet in the hospital and to share the patients’ sanitary facili- 
ties. This situation is due to two factors. The nurse must be on 
duty twenty-four hours a day and at present no residence is avail- 
able for a physician. From the salary of each of these employees 
is deducted the same amount as if they had quarters outside the 
hospital. 

Physicians who are obliged to live in some of the houses available 
can hardly be expected to maintain the standards expected of a 
doctor. At one reservation, for example, the physician is housed 
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in a very simple frame structure. At the time of the visit from 
the survey staff several window panes were broken out and the 
openings had been covered with paper or cloth. All water had to 
be carried in from a distance, as the shallow well on the place was 
contaminated. A new doctor had just been transferred to this 
station and found his quarters in this condition. 

The allowance for transporting household goods is so limited 
that the average employee transferred from one agency to another 
cannot afford to possess furniture or the other household equipment 
so necessary to contentment and satisfaction. The equipment sup- 
plied is often of poor quality and in a bad state of repair. 

The duties of resident physicians as outlined by the Service in 
formal statements may be summarized as follows: The care of 
medical work in their jurisdiction and administrative direction of 
hospitals and sanatoria, and direction of all nurses and other medi- 
cal and hospital employees. 

Physicians on reservations often confine their medical activities 
mainly to the dispensing of drugs. They depend primarily upon 
the Indians to seek their advice rather than themselves seeking the 
cases in need of attention. Lack of training and appreciation of 
public health methods is evidenced by the lack of adequate records. 
Although the Indian office called for reports they were not gener- 
ally made fully and accurately. The various forms supplied in the 
past have not been well designed to bring out necessary informa- 
tion, and they have not been really used in analyzing the data, so 
that it has been a simple matter to slight report making. Not until 
the appointment of the present district medical directors was there 
anyone to take a real interest in such data and to assist and encour- 
age the agency physician to keep the necessary records. 

Without accurate statistical information a constructive program 
cannot be formulated and consequently there has rarely been a 
definite plan of work. The work has been to take care of the next 
case, and sometimes apparently the object is to do it with the least 
time and effort. On all reservations visited Indians were observed 
coming to the doctor’s office and asking for medicine either for 
themselves or for friends or members of their families. The Indian, 
almost without exception, is given the particular drug he requests 
or a substitute of some sort without being asked more details about 
the malady present. Physical examinations are almost never made 
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in these cases. At one reservation several written requests from 
Indians for medication were received. The physician said that he 
had never examined or attempted to examine the cases. His posi- 
tion was that as the Indians’ funds were being used to supply these 
drugs, the Indian was entitled to whatever he asked for, just as if 
he had come to a local drug store. Samples of their requests are 
listed : 


1. Iodine 2. Camphorated oil 3. Cough medicine for old man 
Camphor Iodine Cough medicine for children 
Turpentine Castor oil Castor oil—for two families 
Salve for sores Fever tablets Iodine 
Bandage Cough medicine Lysol 
Aspirin Aspirin Salts 
Cathartics vegeta- Salts Aspirin 

ble Physic pills Turpentine 
Lysol Lysol Liniment 
Castor oil Bandage Salve 


Absorbent cotton 


These requests obviously might have indicated the presence of 
serious maladies, yet a medicine was dispensed on request and the 
case forgotten. 

At only one reservation visited was it asserted that a thoroughly 
complete family or individual case record was maintained. The 
physician who had maintained such records had been transferred 
to another field, and these records were not available for ex- 
amination. 

The lack of such records not only reflects upon the type of 
medical service rendered, but indicates the difficulties a newly trans- 
ferred physician faces. He starts in ignorance of what has been 
done. No foundation has already been laid and he has but slight, 
if any, incentive to start a system of records. 

Lack of time and the great distances to be traveled are common 
excuses for not having records. These factors are of course, im- 
portant, but they do not explain away the situation. In a few in- 
stances it was found that a part of the necessary records was being 
kept and the amount of work done by the physicians responsible 
was up to the average of others working under’ comparable con- 
ditions. The real answer is the lack of initiative of most field physi- 
cians and lack of practical use of the records in planning and 
developmental work. On outlining to a certain physician the type 
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of family and individual medical record deemed advisable and 
reasonable of compilation, he replied that if that was what the 
Indian Office wanted, he would do it. If he were alert and thor- 
oughly interested in his profession, however, it would seem that he 
would want to keep such records for his own use, regardless of the 
desires of the Office. The progressive practitioner of today keeps 
accurate records of his cases. 

The character of the medical service that has been available is 
doubtless in part responsible for the limited use of available hospital 
beds. It is frequently said that the hospital personnel is too limited 
to care for more cases. The lack of personnel is admitted, but a 
question may be raised as to what would have been the result if the 
hospitals had been filled to capacity, thereby creating a more serious 
demand for additional help. 

In the past the physicians have been required to render surgical 
as well as medical service. Most of these physicians are not sur- 
geons, and although they admit it to a colleague, they are slow to 
admit it to the agency personnel, because they fear being unfairly 
judged. A doctor not trained and experienced as a surgeon must 
take risks and may render inferior service to patients. 

At one large boarding school a full-time physician was employed. 
His duties were confined entirely to the school which offered him 
an opportunity to do a constructive piece of work. The service 
rendered at this school is so typical of others that portions of it 
will be discussed. The physical director, a young ambitious man, 
spent a few weeks one summer at one of the state universities 
studying physical education. He returned and started to carry out 
some anthropometric studies. During the course of this work he 
observed that a limited chest expansion, a rapid pulse, and under- 
weight frequently connoted tuberculosis, as was evidenced when 
some of the pupils thus indicated broke down later in the school 
year. The physician might easily have utilized this man’s work as 
a basis for rendering a service to the pupils, thus encouraging the 
physical director along the right lines and making a worth while 
contribution to the knowledge of Indian anthropology. Instead, he 
resented the fact that a layman was counting a pulse and suggesting 
the possibility of the presence of tuberculosis. 
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A similar lack of interest was shown at the daily sick roll. Over 
seventy children filed into the dispensary one evening, the majority 
coming for “eyes.” They were rushed through quickly. The fact 
that trachoma treatment was given in several cases was noted and, 
on a closer examination, the eyes being treated were found to be 
healthy. These children’s eyes needed refraction and not the irri- 
tating solution they were receiving. A question was raised regard- 
ing one girl suffering from trachoma. She was reported to be a 
regular dispensary case, but the child denied having been in for 
treatment since her first examination over six months previously, 
and the only available record substantiated her claim. She said 
that the drops hurt her eyes and she did not want to come. 

Although the type of service rendered by this physician was 
known, he was subsequently transferred to another reservation 
where he says he prefers to work. 

Physicians now connected with boarding schools are not gener- 
ally giving any definite instruction in health to pupils, thus neg- 
lecting a very valuable opportunity for service. 

An outstanding exception to this type of routine, pro forma 
service should be mentioned. The physician at one school has 
perhaps the most complete educational and medical background 
of any physician encountered. His diagnostic ability in general 
medicine and tuberculosis was evidenced by the number of cases 
on record, and his records were the most complete and intelligible 
found. They covered all the pupils in the school and many Indians 
in the jurisdiction. Several cases were examined in his presence 
and the findings independently arrived at subsequently compared 
with his records made six or more months previously. With the 
exception of one case, the notes corresponded in each instance. 

It is commonly said in the Indian field that the practice of ob- 
stetrics is difficult if not impossible among Indians, especially 
full bloods. This service has generally been rendered by women 
relatives or friends, Indian midwives, or medicine men whose 
methods are crude and often brutal. How high a mortality results 
from their practices is not known, but obviously it must be exces- 
sive, especially in the case of the primipara. 

Indian women, especially in the less advanced tribes, are loath 
to permit a white person, either physician or nurse, to attend them 
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at confinement, and usually it is only after the women, the mid- 
wives, and medicine men have exhausted their primitive crude 
methods that the physician is called in. In spite of so great a handi- 
cap, the physician is often able to complete the delivery and save 
both mother and child. The frequency of instrumental deliveries 
among Indian women is not known, but from the scanty facts 
available it would seem that cases requiring such treatment are 
fairly common. The number of cases in which the physician has 
to be called after primitive methods have failed, suggest that there 
must be many more where much pain and suffering could be 
avoided if delivery were made by a skilled physician. The Indian 
Service physician is deserving of the highest credit and commenda- 
tion for the large number of lives he saves under exceptionally 
difficult conditions. 

Some Indian women, however, are more and more placing them- 
selves under the agency physicians. They are the women in the 
younger generation who have been away to schools and learned 
something of modern methods, the mixed bloods, and those who 
have lived for long periods in contact with the whites. 

Some of the most encouraging medical work was found in the 
field of obstetrics. Several physicians are particularly interested 
and are doing splendid work. The work of one in particular is 
worthy of mention. The physician has been at this station for about 
twenty years. As there is no hospital on the reservation, all deliver- 
ies were made in the homes. The physician had to travel through 
wind and snow and frequently to cross the river at high water, 
when even some of the Indians refuse to make the attempt. From 
IQII to June, 1927, the total number of births on this reservation 
was 996. This physician delivered 391 or 39 per cent of them. The 
percentages througout the years showed a decided increase. In 1927, 
68.1 per cent of all births were delivered by the physician, as com- 
pared with 9.2 per cent in 1912. Three per cent of the deliveries 
between 1917 and 1927 were instrumental. As the Indians on this 
reservation are mainly full blood, and it is definitely isolated, these 
results are remarkable. The high percentage of work among full 
bloods would indicate that with the proper personnel, such service 
could be rendered on other reservations if the agency physicians 
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were more keenly interested and alert. It would be well to state 
in passing that during a recent five-year period, 49 per cent of the 
deaths which occurred on this reservation were of children under 
three years of age. 

Although it was not possible to secure similar figures on other 
reservations visited, it was found that a considerable number of 
births were being conducted in the hospitals. Reference will be 
made to them under the section dealing with hospitals. 

The proportionate number of deliveries in homes on other reser- 
vations could not be secured because the physicians did not keep 
an accurate record of such work. The fact that they signed the 
birth certificate was not evidence that they attended the case at the 
time of delivery. 

The Indians’ demands for a physician at child-birth are clearly 
increasing, especially on those reservations where a definite effort 
is made to induce the Indian to request such attention and the 
physician remains long enough to become acquainted with his 
clientele. It is believed that considerably more Indian women would 
accept the services of physicians if their interest were solicited 
and adequate facilities made available. 

Despite the many adverse criticisms which it has been necessary 
to make as the result of this first hand study of the medical field 
service, it is nevertheless true that a marked change for the better 
has been inaugurated since its reorganization. The conditions found 
are known and regretted, but the Indian Service can do little to 
overcome them until it can raise the standards for its medical 
personnel to the level of personnel in other medical services of the 
government. To achieve this it will have to establish a salary scale 
comparable with those in the other services. 

Contract Physicians. There are sixty-one positions for contract 
physicians, thirteen of which are vacant. The officers have resorted 
to the contract service plan for three reasons: Inability to secure 
full-time service ; the belief that the medical needs on certain juris- 
dictions did not require full-time service ; and because, in several 
jurisdictions, the authorities had requested a contract in preference 
to a full-time service in the light of past experience. In general, 
this type of personnel has been only a make-shift. 
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Until recently the physicians embraced in this classification have 
generally been selected on the lowest bid.’ Such a system tends 
to bring in the old practitioner who is not a marked success. The 
very meagre remuneration offered tends to purchase the minimum 
amount of service to the Indian. With but few exceptions the 
service rendered by these physicians has been similar to that of the 
typical full-time agency physician. One marked exception should 
be noted in a contract physician who has been in the Indian Service 
for seventeen years. He produced remarkably complete records 
of his work with the Indians throughout that time. If a busy 
private practitioner can accomplish this with a scattered Indian 
population as well as a white clientele, there seems to be no reason 
why a full-time physician on a reservation or at a school cannot do 
as much. 

At Haskell, Sherman, and Chemawa, all boarding schools of 
approximately 1000 pupils each, a part-time service was found. 
These physicians spent on an average of about one full day a week 
at the schools, In all instances, they complied with the letter of the 
contract. All children were examined twice yearly, but in one case 
at least it was observed to be at the rate of over seventy an hour. 
The physicians’ duties further include visits to hospital cases and 
attention to acute illnesses. This work is generally dispatched with 
speed. Sometimes the physician remains less than fifteen minutes. 
The majority of children in boarding schools are in a questionable 
state of health and require infinitely more attention than they are 
securing.” 

A sentiment is fairly general in the Indian country in favor of 
a contract with a regular practicing physician. It is based chiefly 
on the fact that a man capable of making a success of a private 
practice is more aggressive and will demand a greater respect from 
the Indian. There is an element of truth here, but as has been 
stated, the successful practitioner is not always chosen. If a pros- 
perous practitioner be selected, he may be so busy with his own 
cases that he cannot devote the necessary amount of time to the 


* The Indian Office has always had the power to reject the lowest bid and 
accept the higher one, and this course was followed in case the superintendent 
recommended such action. 

* The Indian Office states that these schools are to be supplied with full- 
time physicians this coming school year. 
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Indians. This is especially true in reservation work. The contract 
physicians on a reservation may wait for the Indians to call them. 
In the schools they may hurry through their work. 

Doubtless it will be necessary for the Indian Office to continue 
some of this service until they can attract more full-time physicians. 

The surgeon is possibly the one type of contract physician that 
could be used to advantage. All agencies are in need of first class 
medical service at all times, but it is only occasionally that they need 
a surgeon. Obviously a contract with some local surgeon of ability 
would provide the maximum of service to the Indians. A start in 
this direction has been made at Cloquet, Minnesota. The Cloquet 
plan is faulty in that the agency is expecting the surgeon to do 
field work as well. They will not be successful, because a busy sur- 
geon cannot be expected to do routine reservation work. 

Dentists. The dental service was begun in 1910. There are ten 
positions open for dentists, all filled at this time, and funds are now 
available for three more positions. One of the dentists is perma- 
nently stationed at Klamath. This is reported to be an economy 
measure made necessary by the large amount of money being spent 
from tribal funds to pay for individual dental work. From this 
fact it might be assumed that the remaining dentists were able to 
cover their respective territories, which include the remainder of 
the Indian reservations in the United States, or possibly that the 
Indians on these reservations were not in need of dental service, 
but this is not the case. 

Apparently no detailed precise program of dental work has been 
mapped out. A dentist is not required to visit specified reservations 
or schools at designated times. Although the Office exercises gen- 
eral supervision the occasion and duration of his visits are regarded 
largely as matters for him to decide, although sixty days is consid- 
ered the limit of time to be given one place. As the district covered 
by these men is large, it is rarely possible for them to return oftener 
than once every two years, so that obviously much of their previous 
work is lost. 

Dentists are not expected to visit non-reservation schools or 
places where the services of local dentists can be secured at a rea- 
sonable price. Chilocco School reports that it receives dental ser- 
vice from a physician in Arkansas City. On closer questioning, 
they admitted that the only children who received dental care were 
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those who had funds to pay for it. The Indian Office reports that 
any child in need of such care can receive it regardless of whether 
or not he has funds to his credit. 

At the schools visited by the district dentists, the hospital, if 
there is one, is made available for their use. In other places, tem- 
porary quarters are established. Each dentist is equipped with a 
portable outfit furnished by the Indian Office. 

The dental service at the present time is inadequate to meet needs 
in the Indian schools and on the reservations. The work attempted 
is largely of an emergency character. No prosthetic work is done. 
The cheaper filling materials are used unless the patient can afford 
to pay for better ones. 

Some of the larger schools are practically without dental service, 
and the appearance of the mouths of many of these children indi- 
cates the need of a more permanent service. 

No dental hygienists are employed, and thus a very effective and 
economical preventive facility is lacking. 

Dentists, like all traveling specialists, are very poorly housed on 
reservations, although their quarters are generally as good as are 
available for temporary visiting officers. 

Nursing Service. The nursing service is rendered by four fairly 
distinct groups of nurses ; the graduate or hospital nurse, the public 
health nurse, the traveling nurse, and the so-called practical nurse. 
In addition, there are field matrons who are classed with the health 
personnel and required to do some health work. The public health 
nurse, or field nurses as they are at present designated, and the 
field matrons are under the jurisdiction of a supervising nurse. 

The Indian Office has announced the policy of discontinuing the 
employment of any more field matrons and practical nurses. If 
the new policy is carried out the hospital positions are to be filled 
by regular graduate nurses, and field matron positions by trained 
public health nurses. From the standpoint of health work, this will 
materially improve the situation. 

The duties announced for workers in these classifications have 
been given as follows: To assist in medical, sanitary, and welfare 
work under the direction of physicians assigned to their particular 
sections or hospitals. 

Obviously the above outline of duties is very general ; therefore, 
for purposes of classification, each group of nurses will be con- 
sidered separately. 
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At the present time there are one hundred and five positions for 
graduate nurses in the hospitals and sanatoria of the Indian Ser- 
vice, and fifty-one of them were permanently filled on July 1, 1927, 
by persons who had qualified under the civil service system. 
Several more were filled by persons classified as temporary who 
had not satisfied the requirements for permanent appointment. 
On July 1, 1927, the temporary nurses employed included eleven 
qualified graduate nurses who have not taken the civil service ex- 
amination, twelve practical nurses who are hired locally because 
they are available and have had some practical nursing experience, 
and eight practical nurses who were certified as practical nurses 
only, but are occupying graduate nurse positions. The practical 
nurses are paid $100 a month while the salary for the position of 
graduate nurse is $125. In view of the fact that the tenure of office 
of this group is “ temporary ” and in many instances hospitals are 
without such assistants at long intervals, there being twenty-nine 
vacancies, July I, 1927, these employees will not be considered in 
the present discussion. These nurses are employed by the local 
agency when necessary, and no special report is made to the Indian 
Office except as the agency accounts for its expenditure of funds. 
Attention, therefore, will be confined to the permanent graduate 
hospital nurses and the graduate public health nurses. 

The prerequisites for graduate hospital nurse positions are as 
follows: (1) Graduation from a recognized school of nursing 
requiring a residence of at least two years in a hospital having a 
daily average of fifty patients or more (or having a daily average 
of thirty patients or more and employing at least one full time 
resident instructor in nursing) giving a thorough practical and 
theoretical training ; and (2) evidence of state registration. Certifi- 
cates of state registration or a certified copy thereof must be sub- 
mitted with the application, together with certificate from the train- 
ing school conferring graduation and showing the number of pa- 
tients daily, and the applicant’s training ; provided that the require- 
ment under “(1)” as to the daily average of patients will be waived 
for applicants entitled to preference by reason of military or naval 
service as a nurse. Original diplomas should be submitted as evi- 
dence of graduation.” 


™ United States Civil Service examination, June 30, 1927. 
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Since these graduate nurses are employed in hospitals and sana- 
toria the discussion of them will be facilitated by considering at 
the outset the standard ratio of nurses per unit of patient popuia- 
tion. The accepted standards for hospital nursing service in the 
average general hospital are conservatively estimated as a minimum 
of one nurse to five patients in general wards, and one nurse to 
every three patients in semi-private hospitals where a portion of 
the beds are for pay patients.” These ratios take into consideration 
the assistance of pupil nurses in training, but do not include the 
additional employees necessary to operate the hospital. It is there- 
fore advisable here to mention the auxiliary staff in Indian Service 
although this phase of the subject will be discussed more in detail 
later under Hospitals. The graduate nursing service in Indian 
hospitals is augmented by hospital matrons (housekeepers) and 
other untrained employees. 

The hospitals at Chemawa, Haskell, and Sherman are the only 
three in the Service where an attempt is made to train nurses and 
where this type of additional nursing service is utilized.” The 
character of this service, however, is not comparable to that for 
pupil nurses in general hospitals. 

The practical nurse found in most Indian Service hospitals is, 
in some instances, in full charge of the hospital. She may or may 
not have had previous training. This type of personnel cannot of 
course render anything approaching skilled expert service even if 
there were a higher ratio of nurses to patients. One sometimes 
finds, too, evidence of an unsympathetic attitude toward patients 
and hears complaints from the Indians of neglect. Likewise com- 
plaint is sometimes made by the one physician attached to such a 
hospital, whose work must include, in addition to general medical 
practice, obstetrics and both major and minor surgery, that he is 
hampered by lack of trained assistance from nurses, not only dur- 
ing operative work but also in after care of surgical patients. 

The accompanying tabular statement shows the number of avail- 
able hospital beds in the Indian Service, the number of permanent 
nurses employed, and the estimated number of graduate nurses 
needed. 


. Modern Hospital, October, 1921, p. 370. 
* Training classes for nurses were started at Chilocco and Albuquerque in 
1927. 
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Indian Service statistics showing ratio of permanent graduate nurses per unit 
of bed capacity for all classes of Indian Service hospitals, 1926 


Grad : Estimated 

Class ef eae Bed nurses P ate of graduate ae cent 

I it i i deficient 

9. capacity Peas to beds needed encien 
Sanatorium Schools 510 6 1:85 SI 88.2 
Sanlatoriamaetrcser. 261 4 T3605 26 84.6 
Hospital for Insane 92 fo) fe) 9 100.0 

School and Agency 

Elospitals'®%.. Jes. 934 21 1:44 93 TRA 
Agency Hospitals... 68 4 Leary 7, 42.9 
School Hospitals... 670 II 1:60 67 83.6 
eiotal meee tac: 2535 "47 155 255 81.6 


8 These figures are for a somewhat earlier date than those previously cited. 


As Indian Service hospitals are as a rule small and unsuitable for 
training schools, the major portion of the nursing service should 
be supplied by graduate nurses as is the practice in other federal 
hospitals. The estimated ratio of such nursing service per unit of 
population should be one to five, preferably, and not less than one 
to ten, providing the ratio of one to five is secured by other suitable 
employees devoting their time solely to care of patients. 

With due allowance for the fact that not all hospital beds were in 
use, it is, nevertheless, true that these hospitals were still greatly 
understaffed. An analysis of the total hospital employees for 1927 
will show approximately the same deficiency.” 

These figures indicate clearly that the nursing service rendered 
the patients hospitalized must have been far below accepted stan- 
dards. First hand observation showed this to be the case in every 
institution visited. These nurses are on duty twenty-four hours a 
day ; there are no regular hours or half-days off, and it is only on 
rare occasions that any time off is possible. Many of these hos- 
pitals have only one graduate nurse and some have none. Because 
of a like deficiency in other hospital employees, these nurses devote 
a large proportion of their time to the multitude of activities inci- 
dent to hospital work, such as cooking, cleaning, and household 


* See pages 284 and 207. 
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tasks. They are invariably quartered in the hospital and in some 
instances have to share the sanitary facilities provided for patients. 

Conditions such as these tend to discourage the nurses and ac- 
count for the rapid turn-over and the difficulty the Indian Office 
experiences in getting additional nurses to enter and remain in the 
Service. They are also responsible for the unsympathetic type of 
nurse seen on a few occasions, women who because of their per- 
sonalities have difficulty in securing permanent positions on the 
outside. 

Practical nurses have been utilized far more in the past than 
they are at present. Their employment has been largely a matter 
of expediency, resorted to because of the difficulty in securing 
trained nurses, a difficulty resulting from the low salaries offered, 
the heavy duties imposed, and the isolation and hardship involved. 
The approximate number now in the service has been mentioned 
in the discussion of graduate nurses, 

The most serious phase of this situation apparently lies in the 
fact that practical nurses are given positions requiring graduate 
nurses. This may be well illustrated by a description of conditions 
seen on one reservation. The hospital there had two nurse posi- 
tions, each filled by a practical nurse. The head practical nurse for 
some time had been away on account of illness and all duties fell 
on the second nurse and such assistants as were provided. The 
physician had arranged to perform several tonsillectomies on the 
day of the visit and had given notice twenty-four hours in advance, 
but at the time set to start the operation, he himself had to stop and 
prepare the operating room, the instruments, and the dressings. 
This preliminary work required at least two hours, and by that 
time everybody was in a state of nervous excitement. It was finally 
discovered that enough sterile dressings had not been prepared. 
The one nurse on duty was doing her utmost, but in a way that 
showed plainly her lack of training. 

The Indian Office reports that it is no longer employing practical 
nurses. It is a sound policy to discontinue giving this type of nurse 
administrative duties or work requiring training. The practical 
nurse could, however, be used to advantage in the hospitals under » 
the direction of a trained nurse more nearly to adjust the ratio 
between nurses and the unit of patient population. 
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A Supervisor of Nurses entered the Indian Service in August, 
1924. Her duties were outlined at that time as having the direc- 
tion of field nursing service. The following table will show the 
gradual change in trained public health nurses in the field: 


Indian Service statistics, Field Nurse positions 
(Public Health Nurses), 1924-1927 


Field nurse 


E positions Positions 
Year available filled 
LOZ cae NO oe RL 5 4 
O25 Me sees eee Ae Yee Re et hts 10 iB 
NO 20-3 sens iciais, Saidomeet rset: 13 9 
MOQ eta Gasie alk feeiny sxe behsie eee we oss *16 12 


a One of these positions is filled by a nurse attached to 
the Oklahoma State Board of Health. She visits Oklahoma 
Indian boarding schools, conducting classes in infant and 
maternity hygiene. 


Two of the above field positions (1927) are filled by qualified 
graduate nurses who have not taken the civil service examination 
and are rated as “temporary.” Two others are practical nurses 
with some nursing experience, rated as “temporary.” 

During the fiscal year 1928 it is planned to add from six to ten 
more field nurse positions. Of these, four have now been author- | 
ized and one is filled by a qualified civil service nurse. 

In addition to these government nurses, four public health nurses 
work exclusively among Indians under the direction of state boards 
of health, two in Minnesota and two in Wisconsin. Four other 
public health nurses are working under the direction of other 
agencies, one under the Montana State Tuberculosis Association 
and three under the Eastern Association on Indian Affairs in New 
Mexico. 

In several other states, some public health nursing is done for 
Indians living in certain white communities supporting their own 
public activities. This is found chiefly in urban settlements. 

The reservation Indians at large, however, are receiving almost 
no public health nursing service. Where a full-time service now 
exists, the field is so large from the standpoints of area and popu- 
lation that effective work is difficult. At Rice Station the nurse 
who is assigned to one of the largest Indian reservations in the 
country, in addition to reservation work also has to travel a distance 
of thirty miles to see Indians living at Globe and Miami. The nurse 
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at Albuquerque has three pueblos in her district, one thirteen miles 
in one direction from Albuquerque, and one fifteen miles in another 
direction. 

The qualifications of these nurses are on a whole much higher 
than those of any other group of employees in the Indian medical 
service. All have had special public health training in addition to 
their regular nursing courses, in conformity with civil service 
requirements. 

The public health nurses are making a very definite contribution 
to the health of the Indians. Due to their training and experience 
they are able to handle the perplexing problems that have been 
neglected for so long by the field matrons generally who have no 
training and have little conception of the health problems in the 
Indian homes on the reservations and in the camps. 

The public health nurses’ work has been greatly handicapped by 
the following factors: The extensive territory to be covered; the 
poor transportation facilities available ; inability to speak or under- 
stand the Indian language ; lack of equipment with which to work; 
and the difficulties encountered in working with the present agency 
personnel, especially physicians. As a matter of fact, the first 
attempts of the nurses have been in some instances quite like those 
of many agency physicians, namely, to dispense some form of medi- 
cine. It has been different, however, in that drug dispensing is 
used only to gain the confidence of the Indians and very rapidly 
thereafter more constructive work was started in the homes. This 
establishment of confidence was admirably illustrated at one pueblo 
upon visiting homes with the public health nurse. The cordiality 
extended to her by Indian men and women in their homes after 
only a few months’ acquaintance, and the type of service she ren- 
dered demonstrated that a capable trained person could accomplish 
marvelous results in a comparatively short time in creating health 
habits for the prevention of illness and in raising living standards, 
provided her territory was not too extensive, 

In view of the instances observed, it is believed that if a similar 
service could have been substituted years ago in place of the field 
matron service, the health situation among Indians would be far 
different today. 

One of the most serious difficulties encountered by these nurses 
in the field is their relationship with the existing agency physician. 
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Their training has been of a specialized character, sometimes con- 
siderably in advance of the physician’s training in his field. Their 
viewpoints are at times widely divergent. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult if not impossible for the nurse to abandon her 
own standards. As a consequence, if she is to function at all 
effectively, she must work more or less independently. This pro- 
cedure she believes is forced upon her though it is in direct viola- 
tion of all public health nursing ethics, and it greatly curtails her 
work. 

The generally accepted ratio to population is a minimum of one 
trained public health nurse per 3000 population for general public 
health work, and one per 1000 for school nursing. The Indian 
Service presents a problem vastly different from the average Ameri- 
can community, and therefore these ratios would not necessarily 
apply on all reservations. Where the reservation covers a large 
geographical area, and the population is widely scattered, obviously 
one nurse could not begin to care for the same number as in cases 
where all are concentrated in one community, as, for example, in a 
Pueblo. The acute health situation among all Indians renders them 
a serious liability to the Service as well as to the state in which 
they reside, and consequently there is not a single tribe or group 
of Indians that does not need some public health nursing service. 
To make such effort effective, enough nurses must be available to 
cover any specified area adequately, which means follow-up ser- 
vice for her original contacts with great enough frequency to ac- 
complish the desired results. 

In various health demonstrations and in numerous experiences 
in community and rural health work, it has been found that a nurse 
working in a territory with a population of 3000 averages 1540 
visits per year and budgets her time somewhat as follows: 


21 per cent in travel 
43 per cent in homes 
27.6 per cent in offices completing her rceords 


To apply these factors to the various Indian reservations would 
require much time and thought in light of the marked variation in 
the different jurisdictions, Based on a minimum of one public 
health nurse for each Indian reservation, 100 nurses are needed, 
or 76 per cent more than are now provided for, and this ratio by 
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no means could be considered sufficient for the Indian population 
at large. 

In some instances the local state, county, or city public health 
nursing service could care for the Indians within its jurisdiction. 
For example, in some sections of California many Indians are 
receiving the same care as the whites. Consideration might well 
be given to the economy of the practice of some large life insurance 
companies, which utilize existing public health nursing services on 
a fee basis with a view to prolonging the lives of policy holders. 

Four positions have been authorized for California by the Ser- 
vice. They will be placed with due consideration for the existing 
facilities. It could doubtless receive additional service at several 
points: by codperation with the state and local health boards. 

The housing facilities provided for the public health nurse are 
usually very poor. At one jurisdiction the nurse is located at some 
distance from both the boarding school and the agency headquar- 
ters. Another nurse was for a considerable time quartered in a 
small house on the edge of an Indian village at the extreme edge 
of her jurisdiction, whereas she should have been stationed near 
the center of the district. Not enough consideration has been given 
this important factor of location. 

Thirteen positions have been established for traveling nurses, 
but only nine of them have been utilized, as they were created pri- 
marily to have nursing service available for special physicians. 
Four of these positions are thus in reserve for epidemics and simi- 
lar emergencies. Six of these nurses are trained and have civil 
service certification; one is a practical nurse under civil service 
rating ; one is a “ temporary ” practical nurse, and one position is 
vacant. 

Their duties are to assist the traveling specialists in their tra- 
choma work. They usually remain after a clinic to supervise the 
immediate follow-up on recent operative cases. 

Field matrons have been employed for a long period of time. 
They are mentioned here only because a certain amount of health 
service is assigned to them. Their duties, as outlined from time to 
time, have been broad and all-inclusive. The type of service out- 
lined for them would, in fact, tax the most modern public health 
nurse, social case worker, and farm demonstration agent combined. 
The very meager salaries offered and the low educational standards 
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established for this almost superhuman effort and skill have re- 
sulted on the whole in an untrained personnel.” 

Much may be said to the credit of these workers, although a 
few have been uninterested and perfunctory. In many instances, 
they have been most self-sacrificing and within the limits of their 
understanding have done everything in their power to render a 
service to the Indians. One field matron was encountered who had 
a real grasp of her duties. She had had about three years of 
nursing training and experience and was rendering a service wor- 
thy of special commendation. Regardless of the conscientiousness 
and long hours of toil of many of these workers, constructive work 
resulting from their endeavors is rarely found. They should not 
be blamed for lacking qualifications which were not required by 
the government when they entered the service. The present ad- 
ministration is to be commended for its decision to abandon the 
long established policy of using this type of worker and to sub- 
stitute for them trained public health nurses. The change cannot 
be effected too rapidly. The investment in this service has been a 
great loss when compared with what might have been accomplished 
had the same amount been expended for trained personnel. 

Medical Supplies. The drug supplies on the shelves of practi- 
cally all reservation dispensaries and hospitals are of a doubtful 
character, and are far in excess of the present needs. 

Much of this stock is of a perishable nature, long since deterio- 
rated, and of uncommon drugs, seldom if ever used. At Zuni, for 
example, ten pints of fluid extract of ergot were found, enough to 
supply the entire service. 

This situation is due chiefly to the policy of purchasing supplies 
in advance, the unsystematic method of ordering, and the shipping 
of army surplus supplies without an order from the agency. 

The estimates for the purchase of such supplies are made in 
November for the fiscal year beginning the following July. With 
the possible exception of the more staple supplies, such as cathar- 
tics and cod liver oil, the tendency has been to overload with cer- 
tain perishable drugs. At the time of the visit from the survey staff 
some agency physicians did not understand that they were allowed 


* For a more detailed discussion of the field matron service see the chapter 
on Family and Community Life and the Activities of Women, pages 591 


to 599. 
18 
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to purchase perishable drugs in the open market although the In- 
dian Office reports that this practice has long been permissible. 
These doctors therefore deemed it wise to put in an ample supply 
of all listed drugs, in case they might need them. 

Some agencies do not keep an inventory of their drugs and con- 
sequently order without consideration of existing supplies. In the 
absence of an agency physician, the chief clerk frequently dupli- 
cates the order for the previous year, thus overstocking with per- 
ishable drugs and others that perhaps only one physician will care 
to use. 

Surplus army and navy supplies have from time to time been 
offered other federal bureaus. Some of this material is good and 
some worthless. In the past it has been shipped to agencies without 
an order and consequently they are overstocked on supplies for 
which they have little use. This has been true especially of nar- 
cotics. In several places large quantities of powdered morphine 
were found. In this form it is practically useless on a reservation. 
Within the past year this practice has been remedied. All such 
supplies are now carefully checked for their potency and suitability 
before being received by the Service. 

The district medical officers with the agency physicians are now 
going over the agency supply with the view to eliminating deterio- 
rated stock and transferring surplus supplies. 

The annual estimate lists the drug supplies that can be ordered 
without special request, and the physician is supposed to keep 
within this limitation. If sufficient cause is shown for the purchase 
of drugs not listed, they can be supplied by special order from the 
Chief Medical Director. These lists are being revised to give the 
physician the widest possible range in the selection of his medi- 
caments. 

The Service maintains large warehouses in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, from which drugs and supplies are distributed to the various 
agencies. They are being carefully checked at this time to elimi- 
nate surplus and inferior drugs. 

In several instances the funds available at present are not suffi- 
cient to provide the necessary medication. In some instances the 
fund amounts to less than ten cents per capita. 

The quality of drugs supplied in the past has not always been 
good. Acetyl-salicylic acid tablets (aspirin) are so friable that they 
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are frequently found in a semi-powdered state. Other drugs have 
been purchased at the lowest bid from pharmaceutical houses not 
manufacturing the highest grade of product. This practice is re- 
ceiving attention at the present time. It is reported that in the 
future only bids from reliable houses will be considered. 

Biologics are now contracted for at the leading laboratories. 
Previously the agency was required to order all such supplies at 
specified distributing centers. In the case of diphtheria, this 
arrangement caused unnecessary delay in administering anti-toxin 
and the difference between the cost and the purchase price in the 
local market was negligible. The Indian Office has now issued 
orders permitting the purchase of such supplies locally in emer- 
gencies. Large supplies for immunization purposes are purchased 
directly from the main supply depots. 

The agencies are now supplied with catalogues of the more repu- 
table houses and their requisitions are carefully checked in the 
Washington office before being finally approved. Thus a better 
quality is assured, unnecessary supplies are eliminated, and addi- 
tional ones are added where the chief medical director determines 
that the need exists. The specifications for medical supplies are 
being revised to conform to existing standards in other federal 
bureaus. 

Large quantities of army cotton in small packages is being sup- 
plied to the agencies. It is not suitable for refined operating room 
use, but can be used in small dressings. 

Recommendations. The more necessary organization changes are 
summarized in the following recommendations: 

1. The Headquarters Staff: The Chief Medical Officer of the 
Indian Service, under the general direction of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, should determine the policies to be followed in 
respect to strictly medical affairs. Policies in matters which involve 
medical affairs and economic and social conditions or general edu- 
cation should be formulated jointly by the Chief Medical Officer 
and the specialists in other branches of the Service. The Chief 
Medical Officer should prepare and present the sections of the 
budget directly relating to medical activities and he should be pres- 
ent when other sections that involve health are presented. In mak- 
ing appropriations for health work more use should be made of 
lump sums not designated for specific institutions or for detailed 
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particular purposes so that the Chief Medical Officer, under the 
general direction of the Commissioner, will have a freer hand for 
effective administration. 

The Chief Medical Officer should be supplied with a small staff 
of specialists to aid him in developing and perfecting the special- 
ized medical services which must be rendered. The position of 
epidemiologist at present authorized should be filled. New posi- 
tions should be created for specialists representing the fields of 
tuberculosis, trachoma, child hygiene, venereal disease, and hospital 
administration. Their duties should be primarily consultive rather 
than directly administrative. Additional trained clerical assistance 
should be provided to permit of the compilation and analysis of the 
medical data necessary for the efficient planning and control of the 
medical activities of the Service. 

To provide more adequately for the development and supervi- 
sion of the public health nursing work, the present supervisor of 
public health nursing should be given not fewer than four trained 
assistants, each to be assigned to a district in the field. The public 
health nursing work should be under the general direction of the 
Chief Medical Officer. 

A system of medical cost accounting should be installed. 

A thorough study of existing law relating to health work among 
the Indians should be made and a report submitted to Congress 
through appropriate channels, including a draft of a bill or bills 
to bring the law on this subject abreast of present developments in 
the field of public health. 

2. District Medical Directors: The Indian medical service 
should as soon as possible take over full responsibility for the dis- 
trict medical directors. 

Need for the cooperative service rendered by the specialized field 
personnel of the Public Health Service will always exist. An ex- 
tension into more of the Indian communities should be sought. 
Consultation and codperation with private national health services 
should be further developed. 

Subdivision of the territory embraced in the three districts num- 
bered four, five, and six into five districts, should be made, on the 
basis of existing population and transportation facilities. 

Adequate trained clerical assistance should be provided for each 
of the district medical directors, without depletion of the clerical 
forces of other branches of the service. 
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3. Special Physicians: In selecting special physicians, due con- 
sideration should be given to their fundamental background in 
general medical work and to their general adaptability for their 
work. 

Appointees should receive special training at trachoma clinics 
where cases are being handled under the various methods, but which 
are not connected with the Indian Office, and they should be allowed 
subsistence and transportation in connection therewith. This is 
important because of the present uncertain knowledge of the causa- 
tive factors in trachoma and the fact that all specialists in the field 
of ophthalmology do not agree on the methods of its control. 

The future activities of special physicians should include only the 
number of cases that it will be possible for them to follow-up at 
regular periods of three months. 

A complete medical file should be kept of every case treated 
containing all data relative to general physical as well as eye con- 
ditions. This is absolutely essential if a reliable and constructive 
method is to be evolved for the care of trachoma. 

4. School, Agency, and Hospital Physicians: The medical per- 
sonnel in the Indian Service should be brought to as high a standard 
as that maintained by the Public Health Service, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Veterans’ Bureau. To achieve this object it will be 
necessary to raise the general level of salaries and to adopt a salary 
scale comparable to that used for the Public Health Service. When 
salaries are raised, higher entrance qualifications can be set and an 
effort made to draw into the service promising younger men well 
trained for the work. 

New physicians entering the Service should be given an appren- 
tice assignment to a well organized field service hospital and reser- 
vation to prepare them for the special conditions they will meet in 
the Indian Service. 

When higher salaries and higher qualifications make available 
a supply of well qualified candidates, the Indian Service will be in 
a position to deal effectively with its existing personnel. This prob- 
lem would, however, be simplified if Congress would amend the 
retirement act so that Indian service physicians could be retired as 
early as age 60 at a reasonable retirement allowance. The Service 
should promptly establish high standards for the medical service 
and require compliance with these standards. Those of the existing 
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staff who prove unable to meet these standards should be allowed 
to resign. The practice of transferring a physician who has failed 
at his station will be rendered unnecessary if a sufficient number 
of well qualified candidates can be secured. 

Definite steps should be taken to afford the existing personnel 
an opportunity to improve their work and to fit themselves to meet 
higher standards. They should be expected to register in the state 
where they practice, to become members of the state and local 
medical societies, and, insofar as possible, to attend meetings. From 
time to time they should be sent to local and in some cases national 
meetings and to district conferences of Indian Service physicians. 
Special arrangements should be made to have them visit stations 
where particularly good work is being done either generally or in 
some special field such as trachoma or tuberculosis. Leave of 
absence for special study and advancement should be granted when- 
ever possible. 

Both the salaries and the living and working conditions should 
be raised so that the physician can maintain a reasonable standard 
of professional life. His house should be the equal of that of a 
moderately successful country doctor both in professional equip- 
ment and in domestic furniture. Unless the government itself pro- 
vides the domestic furniture, the doctor should be given an adequate 
allowance for meeting costs of moving when he is transferred from 
one station to another. 

The Service should require all physicians to comply with reason- 
able minimum standards in their practice. They should be required 
to keep the essential records and to submit proper reports, a matter 
which will be considered in detail under the practice of preventive 
medicine.” The indiscriminate doling out of medicine should be 
stopped and examination, diagnosis and complete case records 
should be required. The agency physicians should make greater 
effort to encourage the Indian women to have physicians in at- 
tendance at child-birth. Although the existing evidence suggests 
that either men or women physicians who show real interest can 
achieve equally good results, it is suggested that an experiment be 
tried in detailing well trained women physicians to some of the 
more primitive tribes. 


* See pages 266 to 268. 
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To permit of the maintenance of higher standards of practice 
it will be necessary materially to increase the number of physicians. 
The number to be employed should be determined after a careful 
study of the field with due consideration to the factors of distance 
and accessibility. A rough estimate would be that at least twice the 
number now employed will be needed. Every hospital of fifty beds 
or more should have a full time physician selected with special 
reference to the type of service to be rendered by that hospital. 
Physicians at hospitals for fifty or more patients should not be 
expected to do reservation work. All boarding schools of three 
hundred pupils or more should have a resident physician specially 
qualified for the type of work in such institutions. These physicians 
should have general oversight of all activities of the school which 
affect health and should give or supplement instruction in health. 

5. Contract Physicians: The contract plan should be replaced as 
rapidly as possible with a fulltime personnel, except for certain 
specialized services, such as surgery. 

Permission to utilize contract physicians should be granted, how- 
ever, when it is necessary to fill positions which would otherwise 
be vacant. The maximum patient population should not exceed 
four hundred. 

A careful inquiry into the qualification and standing of physi- 
cians to be given contracts should be made, and contracts awarded 
only to those of the highest standing. 

6. Dentists: Much more adequate dental service should be ren- 
dered the Indians, both in schools and on the reservations. The 
dental service in schools should be comparable with that in the best 
public school systems. 

The number of dentists should be materially increased to render 
this service. Effective use can, however, be made of dental hygien- 
ists, especially at schools, thereby reducing somewhat the need for 
dentists. One full-time dentist and one full-time dental hygienist 
can together probably take care of the needs of two of the largest 
schools or even more of the smaller ones. 

7. Nursing Service: The number of trained graduate nurses in 
the hospitals in the Indian Service should be materially increased. 
Every hospital should have a minimum of not less than two grad- 
uate nurses so that one may be always on duty for day service and 
one on call, at least, for night duty. Where the amount of surgery 
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warrants it, a special nurse should be placed in charge of surgical 
work and cases. The ratio of trained nurses per unit of hospital 
population should be increased one to ten, and practical nurses or 
other suitable assistants should be secured to bring the ratio to one 
to five. This will require 262 trained nurses and 243 practical 
nurses, or assistants suitable to assume bedside care of patients. 
In male wards, an orderly service is desirable. 

All practical nurses or those not holding certificates of gradua- 
tion from approved training schools should be replaced with trained 
nurses graduated from grade A hospital training schools, unless 
they can be assigned to positions under the direction of trained 
graduate nurses. 

All hospital nurses should be assured the following hours off 
duty, based on a twelve-hour day: 


Two hours per day 
Two and one-half week days per month 
Two and one-half Sundays per month 
One month’s vacation per year 
The night and day duty nurses should arrange an alternate schedule. 
A careful survey should be made to determine the number of 
public health nurses needed on each reservation. The immediate 
goal should be one nurse to each reservation. The ultimate goal 
should be a ratio of one to each thousand population, or 262 based 
on the 262,293 Indians“ now under the Indian Office on the 
reservations. If impossible to place so large a number immediately, 
there should be assigned at least one public health nurse to each 
reservation at the outset. Each existing field matron position should 
be replaced by a public health nurse as rapidly as possible. 
The latest civil service requirements for “ Graduate Nurse Visit- 
ing Duty,” issued December 30, 1927, are to be commended.” If 


7 See Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs. 

* These standards require (1) Completion of at least two years of a 
standard high school course, (2) graduation from a recognized school of 
nursing requiring a residence of at least two years in (a) a hospital having 
a daily average of fifty bed patients or more or (b) a hospital having a daily 
average of not less than thirty bed patients where the course includes not less 
than six months’ resident affiliation with a general hospital having a daily 
average of not less than seventy-five bed patients or where the graduate has 
completed a resident post graduate course of not less than six months’ dura- 
tion in general nursing in a hospital having a daily average of not less than 
seventy-five bed patients; (3) not less than one year’s institutional or two 
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the Indian Service can pay salaries sufficiently high to keep all its 
public health nursing positions filled with persons who have met 
these standards and who show in the probationary period that they 
possess the character and personality for work with Indians, it will 
have made a marked advance. The Service should resist the temp- 
tation to reduce these standards because of difficulties in securing 
and keeping persons who can meet them at the salaries paid. The 
new entrance salary of $1860 should prove satisfactory if arrange- 
ments can be made to advance the salary of the successful nurses 
fairly systematically until they reach a reasonable maximum. 

Whenever possible, the Indian Service should cooperate with 
local, state, county, and city health authorities in utilizing their 
public health nurses by sharing a reasonable proportion of the 
expense attached thereto. In all such instances, the ratio of nurses 
to unit of population should be such that efficient work could be 
done. 

The housing facilities made available for nurses should be com- 
fortable and reasonably well furnished, and located at a point 
convenient to their activities. Hospital nurses should have quarters 
outside the hospital. 


The Practice of Preventive Medicine and Public Health in 
the Indian Service. The medical and health service of the Indian 
Service in its operation has as a rule been curative and not, as has 
been asserted to be the case for some years past, educational and 
preventive. In fact, it has to a great extent been merely palliative 
in practice. The major single exception of a general character has 
been the widespread campaign for vaccination against smallpox. 

Lack of Preventive Program. The findings that substantiate this 
statement are as follows: 

1. Until the past year or so trained public health personnel has 
not been permanently employed by the Indian Service. This per- 
sonnel embraces physicians, epidemiologists, and nurses, with ade- 
quate clerical assistance for each. 


years’ private duty postgraduate experience in nursing; (4) evidence of 
state registration, and (5) at least four months’ postgraduate training in 
public health or visiting nursing at a school of recognized standing, or in lieu 
of such training, one year of full-time paid experience under supervision in 
public health or visiting nursing. This special training or experience under 
(5) may be: included as part of the periods called for under (3). 
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2. The permanent clinic, the back bone of case finding and 
follow-up machinery of public health practice seems not to have 
been established until recently” and then only at Crow agency, 
Montana; Cass Lake, Minnesota; and Keshena, Wisconsin. These 
attempts are commendable, but at this stage cannot be said to 
constitute a well developed project. This does not refer to the 
dispensary service rendered in boarding schools. The clinic should 
carry out preventive as well as curative measures, have access to 
family case records, and be so organized that it supplements all 
other preventive and curative health procedures. The manner 
in which permanent clinics are conducted is in most instances 
unsatisfactory. 

3. The compilation and analysis of accurate vital statistics has 
never been a general practice in the Indian Service. Without these 
essential data it is absolutely impossible effectively to plan or direct 
a constructive health program. This subject is so important that 
it will be further discussed later. 

4. Tuberculosis, the most serious disease problem among the 
Indians, has not been effectively attacked. The sanatoria and 
reservation schools have been operated far below acceptable 
standards. 

5. The preventive work in the trachoma campaign has consisted 
mainly in providing separate towels in boarding schools, displaying 
posters in Indian communities, and in a small amount of rather 
ineffective segregating of cases in schools. The really worth while 
activity is at Fort Defiance, and that is of a curative nature, al- 
though it does segregate cases. A more limited, though commend- 
able, activity is at the Reno Colony, where a permanent clinic is 
being operated jointly by the local field matron and the county 
public health nurse. As has been pointed out more at length in the 
section on trachoma the existing knowledge of the disease is 
limited ; and it may doubtless prove true in trachoma, as it has in 
tuberculosis, that emphasis must be placed on diet and a hygienic 
regimen. As the Indian diet both in schools and on reservations is 
obviously markedly deficient, the tendency to put almost the entire 
emphasis on local curative measures is open to serious question. 


” This statement it should be noted refers to permanent clinics. Special 
and temporary clinics have been held from time to time in the past. 
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6. Child welfare and hygiene have been neglected. Scientific 
effort is made in prenatal and preschool work only in a few in- 
stances. The school child has had the most cursory of physical 
examinations and wholly inadequate correction of defects. This 
statement is borne out by the reported prevalence of tuberculosis 
among children in the schools and by the epidemic of acute infec- 
tious diseases that spread almost unchecked. Adequate facilities 
for isolation are lacking. 

The teaching of health education in boarding schools has to a 
great extent been rendered ineffective by two factors: the inability 
of teachers untrained in this subject to handle it effectively, and 
the negative practices in the every day life of the child in school. 
As examples may be cited, stressing in formal instruction the 
drinking of milk, but at the same time not providing it, and advo- 
cating regular bathing and yet making only limited provision for it. 

7. Provision for potable water supplies and for adequate sewage 
disposal arrangements have been neglected. In only a few places 
has a concerted effort been made to meet these needs. Many years 
ago, a sewage disposal plant was installed for the Warm Springs 
Indians at Pala, California. Equipment was provided and installed 
in the agency quarters, but never in the Indians’ homes, and the 
surplus equipment has long since been moved off the reservation. 
In boarding schools where this matter should be of the first im- 
portance from an educational standpoint, a poorly functioning 
system is sometimes found. 

At some jurisdictions reports have been made for years of a 
contaminated water supply, yet corrective steps have been taken 
but slowly. The first really broad and systematic effort to change 
this situation has been made during the present year through sur- 
veys of water and sewage disposal systems by the Public Health 
Service. 

8. Inadequate provision has been made for codperation with. 
other organizations, federal, state, and philanthropic. 

These eight points cited appear abundantly to justify the con- 
clusion that as a rule the medical work of the Indian Service 
has been curative or even palliative rather than educational and 
preventive. 

The important matters of cooperation with other agencies and 
adequate statistics and records require further discussion. 
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Codperation with Other Organizations. Various national and 
local health agencies have asked permission of the Bureau to carry 
out on Indian reservations certain activities in their particular 
fields. The permission has been granted. The private agency has 
been permitted to send workers to the reservation and a degree of 
courtesy has been assured them by Indian Service employees. Their 
studies were made with a certain amount of independence. In the 
case of public health nursing, where the most constructive results 
could be obtained only by a close codperation with the reservation 
employees, it was found that the relationships were often strained, 
even to the breaking point, as the work progressed, although they 
had been cordial at the outset. This was due to the fact that the 
outside workers had no definite responsibility to the Indian Service. 
With salaries that were much in advance of those paid within 
legislative limits by the Indian Service and training of a more 
specialized character than that of the reservation employees a 
definite clash in personalities resulted. 

The most serious fault, however, lies in the fact that generally 
the work attempted by these workers was not done with any idea 
of its ultimate incorporation into the Indian medical service. If 
this idea was ever advanced, it was theoretical, because, by and 
large, this goal has not materialized. In practice, most of these 
endeavors have vanished as abruptly as they started, leaving little 
that was constructive. 

The Office of Indian Affairs has also failed to assume leadership 
in these matters, largely because it has not had a trained personnel 
in close contact with, and able to evaluate, the activities of these 
private agencies. It has seldom taken the initiative and requested 
service from outside agencies, and therefore has not assumed 
responsibility in such endeavors. One exception to this is found 
in the Red Cross Survey of 1924. The Indian Office requested 
the American Red Cross to make a survey to determine the public 
health nursing needs on certain Indian reservations. A study was 
made and a report with recommendations submitted. As a result, 
the Office has attempted to carry out some of these recommenda- 
tions, although in a limited way, due largely to the lack of funds 
with which to bring about the changes suggested. It may be said 
in passing that the findings of the Red Cross report correspond 
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very closely to those of the present survey insofar as they relate 
to the same reservations. 

In August, 1912, Congress authorized the Public Health Ser- 
vice to make an investigation into the prevalence of contagious and 
infectious diseases among the Indians of the United States. A 
report was submitted in 1913, containing findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. Viewing the situation of this problem in the 
Indian Service today, it would seem that the Service has lacked 
the technical staff necessary to correct the preventable mistakes 
outlined in that report. It has of course been seriously handicapped 
for funds with which to prosecute such a program, but, more im- 
portant, it has lacked a well equipped technical staff adequately to 
present its technical requirements to Congress and the Budget 
Bureau. 

The American Red Cross, the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company have cooper- 
ated with the Service by preparing, and in some cases even by 
providing, brief pamphlets on various subjects pertaining to health. 
As this literature has been published in English, it is useful chiefly 
in the schools and among the more advanced better educated 
Indians. Obviously it can be of little service to the Indians who 
do not easily use English. Religious literature has been printed 
in the Dakota language for the Sioux tribes, and in the Five-year 
Program at Pine Ridge mimeographed folders have been prepared 
in that language. The fact that this has been done shows that it 
could be done in health literature. Little use has thus far been 
made of moving pictures. Home surveys have been made on several 
occasions. They are too often filed instead of being used as the 
basis for an active cumulative index of the health situation inherent 
in the Indian home. 

It should be noted that from time to time various other voluntary 
agencies have carried on health activities among certain Indian 
tribes. These activities have generally dealt with a specific problem 
and not with the situation as a whole. 

To the activities of the Red Cross in providing public health 
nurses can doubtless be traced in no small measure the recent 
development of this service by the Indian Office itself. The Eastern 
Association on Indian Affairs is making a similar demonstration by 
providing field nurses in New Mexico. The survey made by the 
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Red Cross, although never published, served a valuable purpose in 
stimulating the Service to review its work and undertake new and 
improved efforts. The Junior Red Cross activities in the schools 
have undoubtedly been helpful although possibly not sufficiently 
adapted or related to Indian conditions. The hospital maintained 
for eye cases by the Episcopal Church at Fort Defiance should 
also be specifically mentioned, and.also the recent health survey at 
Klamath made by the Oregon Tuberculosis Association and the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Mention has been made of the 
cooperation of a committee from the American Medical Associa- 
tion in the trachoma campaign and of the work of Noguchi under 
the auspices of the International Health Board in the study of 
trachoma. The catalogue of such activities, however, is compara- 
tively brief, especially if the age of the Indian health problem is 
considered. Unquestionably enough has not been done through 
close cooperation between the Indian, Service and private agencies 
in perfecting well developed programs. 

In some states, such as California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Minnesota, the Indian has benefited by the state traveling tuber- 
culosis clinics, and the activities of the local county public health 
units. This service, like that of the voluntary activities mentioned 
above, has been independent of the Indian Office, and has received 
no subsidy from it. 

The Indian Office is engaged in no cooperative full-time public 
health services. In the Northwest, such a point has been selected, 
but details have not been worked out. 

The general lack of codperation and exchange of ideas between 
the Office of Indian Affairs and state boards of health is a matter 
of frequent comment and is to be deplored. The Office has had 
no technical personnel to arrange such cooperation, and the state 
boards of health have interpreted lack of definite action as a sug- 
gestion to stay off the Indian reservations. In point of fact, the 
courts have upheld this isolation policy on the part of the Indian 
Office. Legislation today, technically speaking, would hold the 
Indian reservation inviolate by outside agencies. 

Several national voluntary health agencies devote their time to 
the various specialized fields of preventive medicine and public 
health. Their executive staffs are composed of trained specialists, 
qualified to speak with authority on health activities lying within 
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their respective fields. These organizations are supported by private 
or public contributions, and their purpose is to make available to 
established health agencies the fruits of their studies, experimenta- 
tion, and demonstrations. They have conducted certain important 
health demonstrations to test the practicability of their studies, 
demonstrations that federal agencies were unable to make because 
of restrictive legislation, lack of funds, and, too frequently, lack 
of initiative. The results of their investigations have been accepted 
as standards in many phases of the field of public health. 

In sanatorium planning and construction, a very highly speci- 
alized field, the Indian Office has not until within the last few 
months consulted those agencies to which the entire country looks 
for guidance and standards. The service offered by these organiza- 
tions is available merely for the asking. The Indian Service hos- 
pitals and sanatoria are much below the minimum standards in 
planning, construction, and administration. 

Although the Indian Office has from time to time permitted 
outside agencies to make valuable studies on the reservations, it 
has taken more of a passive than an active interest. It has not 
viewed the situation from the standpoint of possible incorporation 
into its own program of a demonstrated method. Further, it has 
not often in the past assumed the initiative in requesting expert 
opinion from the outside. 

The Secretary of the Interior, however, took a commendable step 
to correct this state of affairs when he requested the Public Health 
Service in 1926 to detail a member of that organization to the 
Office of Indian Affairs to assist in the reorganization of the 
Indian medical service. 

In 1924 the Office collaborated with the American Child Health 
Association in the preparation of health education material for the 
boarding schools. The American Junior Red Cross prepared mate- 
rial on first aid and accident prevention. 

Since that time, there has been a decided favorable change in the 
attitude of the Office of Indian Affairs toward federal, national, 
state, and local, official, and voluntary health agencies. Several 
worth while examples are: 

1. The sanitary inspectorial service rendered by the Public 
Health Service. 
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2. The Montana Tuberculosis Association offered the services 
of a tuberculosis nurse for any reservation in Montana. The 
Blackfeet Reservation was selected. The Indian Office stipulated 
the conditions of the contract which, in general, were that this 
worker should do a generalized rather than a specialized nursing 
service. The Montana Tuberculosis Association would provide 
salary, and the Indian Service would furnish a car and its upkeep 
as well as living quarters. The activities of this worker would be 
under the direction of the Indian Service, and the report would be 
made both to the Montana Association and the Indian Service. 

3. In Montana a plan has been under consideration for the estab- 
lishment of a full-time health unit at Hardin. The territory em- 
braced by this unit will include the majority of the Indians at the 
Crow Agency. Plans have not materialized as yet, but there is a 
definite interest on the part of the Indian Office in cooperating 
with the Montana State Board of Health and other interests in 
this plan by providing a part of the cost. 

4. At the present time negotiations are under consideration to 
bring about a cooperative working arrangement between state 
health authorities in the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
California. 

Vital Statistics and Records. It is a generally accepted axiom 
today that the quality of a service is accurately reflected in the 
completeness and accuracy of its records. In this respect the Indian 
Service has been weak. Vital statistics and records of medical 
activities at present are incomplete and as a rule unreliable. Wide 
variations are found between figures obtained at the reservation 
and those at the Indian Office in Washington. The Office has de- 
pended too much upon the initiative and interest of its field per- 
sonnel, not recognizing that such personnel were not selected for 
fitness in the technical field of statistics, and has not itself de- 
manded and used accurate original basic records. Physicians who 
have not been in the habit of keeping careful records in their pri- 
vate practice cannot be expected to make accurate and complete 
returns when they enter the Indian Service unless they are required 
to do so and are given definite instructions regarding details. 
General circulars issued by the Indian Office on this matter as far 
back as 1916 have urged and insisted on more accuracy, but a 
casual glance at the present day reports makes it evident that com- 
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paratively little has been accomplished, because of the failure to 
prescribe suitable definite forms, give precise instructions, and 
carefully check the results through actual use of the records. To 
be fair, certain inherent difficulties in the Indian field service should 
be considered : 

1. The Scarcity of Physicians: The number of physicians on 
the reservations has always been much too small, a fact which 
increases the difficulty in collecting data. If a physician with far 
more before him than he can do makes an attempt to keep com- 
plete records of births, deaths, and disease, he must neglect his 
care of the patient. At the reservations where complete vital statis- 
tics records were found, some of the Indians criticized the physi- 
cian for devoting more time to the collection of data than he did 
to the care of the sick. They particularly resented the fact that he 
came only after the Indian had died to inquire about the cause of 
death. 

2. Tribal Customs: Some tribes are averse to reporting births 
and deaths because of prejudices and tribal custom. Many are 
merely indifferent because of their ignorance of the importance of 
prompt reporting. 

3. Confusion in Names: The Indians in some tribes have more 
than one name, which makes it impossible to keep accurate records 
unless there is an adequate field personnel. 

4. Indians Living off their Reservations: An Indian who dies 
on some reservation other than the one in which he is enrolled may 
be counted twice. Many Indians living in urban communities are 
carried on their tribal roll, but births and deaths among them are 
frequently not reported to the reservation, or only after a period 
of time. Again, private practitioners do not always make the 
proper returns to the agency. 

Definite recognition must be given the fact that under existing 
_ conditions not all the returns can be equally complete and reliable. 
For certain jurisdictions the Washington office can reasonably 
demand approximately perfect figures. For others, notably the 
Navajo jurisdiction, the difficulties are so great that considerable 
time will have to be spent in developing an adequate statistical sys- 
tem before reasonably complete figures can be expected. Some 
jurisdictions have districts from which practically complete figures 
can be easily obtained, but in others the problem is more like that 
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in the Navajo country. In the preparation and analysis of the 
statistics the Indian Office must recognize these facts and separate 
its accurate reliable figures from the less accurate. To combine 
accurate and inaccurate figures in inseparable totals may lead to 
erroneous conclusions. Accurate facts are diluted with inaccurate. 
Separate figures should be given even if this course necessitates 
dividing jurisdictions into districts according to the reliability of 
the data for them. The Office is now beginning to recognize this 
principle and is asking that the distinction be made. 

Factors Affecting Health Statistics. Other factors that affect the 
accuracy and completeness of health statistics which must be con- 
sidered are: 

1. Returns made by Field Personnel other than the Physician: 
The various field workers on the reservations have been instructed 
to report all births and deaths coming to their attention. Frequently 
such reports are made to the agency office and not to the physician. 
Such records relating to deaths are almost certain to be incomplete 
and inaccurate because at best the diagnosis as to cause of death 
is a guess. Often no report at all as to cause is given. Several such 
instances were found. At Fort Peck in the past five years, 53.2 
per cent of the deaths recorded in the office were reported without 
a statement of the cause. At Pine Ridge in the past eighteen months 
31.2 per cent had no statement of cause of death. At Cheyenne 
River in a period of four years and three months 37 per cent were 
reported without cause of death. On the other hand at Crow 
Agency where three physicians and three field matrons serve an 
Indian population of approximately 1800, during a period of three 
years a definite cause of death was reported for all but 2.8 per cent 
of the deaths. The Consolidated Chippewa Agency in Minnesota 
had a record of the cause of death in all but 10.8 per cent in a four- 
year period. The Rosebud Reservation, comprising approximately 
5700 Indians scattered over an area of forty by sixty miles, with 
two full time and two contract physicians and a public health nurse, 
reported a definite cause of death in all but 13.5 per cent of the 
cases. 

2. Lack of Accurate Case Records: Indian Service physicians 
have never kept accurate case records of disease and illness in 
Indian families. Thus the transferred physician must learn his new 
field from contact with cases, a thing which would require an enor- 
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mous amount of time. At present apparently physicians rarely 
make the attempt. The rapid turn-over of the medical personnel 
prevents the physicians from learning the local fields and discour- 
ages them from attempting to compile case records. The funda- 
mental records from which reliable data could be taken are there- 
fore almost totally lacking. 

3. Inaccuracies in Diagnoses: The diagnoses made by physi- 
cians are frequently little more than guesses. Some guesses are 
made in all vital statistics, but in the Indian Service figures the 
percentage of preventable inaccuracies is undoubtedly far above 
normal. At one agency, a list of thirty-six deaths was examined, 
regarding which the physician admitted that he knew one-third 
were incorrect. He had made no effort to rectify the errors. The 
annual report on disease at this agency was admittedly compiled 
at the close of the year by paging through Osler’s Practice of Medi- 
cine, and tabulating largely from memory the number of cases of 
this or that illness seen. Colds and influenza were excepted. 

Little effort is being made at this time to analyze existing facts. 
In some instances much valuable information could be compiled 
from existing data if an attempt were made. In the work of this 
survey it was possible on several occasions to use such data to deter- 
mine certain trends in mortality. 

Since January, 1919, the Indian Office has requested its physi- 
cians and agencies to make all vital statistics records in triplicate, 
retaining one copy at the agency, sending one to the state depart- 
ment of health, and one to Washington. In the past eighteen months 
the Indian Office has attempted to take off the data contained on 
the census forms, and then forward them to the United States 
Census Bureau for checking and tabulation. The copies retained at 
the agency are often not filed in any logical order. 

The Census Buréau compiles its vital statistics of Indians from 
the various census areas, irrespective of agency or tribe. Thus a 
comparison of statistics from the two sources is sure to reveal 
wide variations. Navajo reservations spread over the corners of 
four states. 

The same difficulty in obtaining accurate vital statistics exists in 
most of the states. By and large, the state boards of health could 
not supply data that they considered really accurate. As a rule they 
either did not segregate Indian deaths from those of the total popu- 
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lation, or else they classified Indians under the general headings 
including negro, Japanese and Chinese. 

No systematic effort is made at this time to report morbidity. 
In a few instances the acute infectious diseases have been reported 
to the state health officers. Such reports, however, are rare. No 
epidemiological case record has generally been kept of infectious 
and contagious diseases, although possibly this may be done in 
some school or hospital. 

The dispensary records examined on reservations were as a 
whole unsatisfactory. They lack detail. Frequently entries are 
made according to symptoms, and in one instance a record was 
found of “supplies.” The present book used for recording such 
data would be acceptable if the entries were more accurate and 
complete. ° 

Medical reports made by the agencies to the Washington office 
have been unreliable for the following reasons: 

1. Inaccuracy of the basic source of most figures. 

2. Use of figures previously reported without making a careful 
check-up. 

3. Preparation of reports from memory. 

4. The editing of the physicians’ reports to conform to the super- 
intendent’s opinion as to the facts. The possibility of this practice 
will in the future be largely eliminated because physicians may now 
report directly to the Chief Medical Officer. 

5. Changes of forms and character of information desired. In 
the past ten years, such changes have been frequent. This has 
caused confusion and too frequently a multiplicity of reports. 

Recommendations. 1. The Indian Service should adopt a well- 
rounded, effective program of preventive medicine and public 
health service. The outstanding features of this program should 
be: (1) An adequate directing force of well trained public health 
physicians ; (2) a greatly increased staff of public health nurses ; 
(3) well organized and administered public health clinics on all 
reservations ; (4) special emphasis on the prevention of the three 
outstanding diseases among Indians, tuberculosis, trachoma, and 
diseases of infancy; (5) general efforts to interest the Indians in 
hygiene and to instruct them in it; (6) the collection, tabulation, 
and use of reliable vital statistics; and (7) full cooperation with 
state and local government health agencies and with private na- 
tional and state health organizations. 
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2. The specific recommendations regarding the physicians and 
public health nurses have been already made and need not be 
repeated here. 

3. The object of the clinic should be to encourage all Indians on 
the reservations to consult physicians freely regarding their gen- 
eral physical condition without waiting the onset of serious dis- 
eases. Through this agency it should be possible to detect incipient 
cases of tuberculosis, trachoma, and other serious diseases or sus- 
ceptibility to such diseases and to arrange for preventive treatment 
while the chances for complete arrest and cure of the disease are 
good. It should also serve as an agency for the follow-up and 
after treatment of Indians who have been to hospitals and sana- 
toria because of serious conditions, especially tuberculosis and tra- 
choma. It should give especial attention to expectant mothers and 
to mothers with young infants. In this work it would encourage 
women to come to hospitals for confinement or at least to have 
skilled attendants. 

The location of the clinic, its days and hours for patients, and 

other similar details will depend on local conditions. In general, 
stress should be laid on holding clinics at times and places con- 
venient for the Indians. 
_ The facilities should be adequate, and reasonably attractive wait- 
ing rooms should be available for the Indians. The personnel 
should place special emphasis on maintaining friendly relations 
with the Indians and on winning and keeping their confidence. At 
regular intervals the traveling specialists of the Service should visit 
the clinics and give special attention to the Indians found to require 
their services. 

4. Through the clinics, the public health nurses, and the school 
physicians, a determined effort should be made to locate all Indians 
in contact with cases of tuberculosis, trachoma, and other com- 
municable diseases. If these persons show evidence of the disease 
or susceptibility to it, appropriate measures should be taken for 
their protection. In any case educational work should be done to 
instruct them in respect to hygiene and especially diet. Recommen- 
dations with respect to hospitals, sanatoria, sanatorium schools, 
and boarding schools are given in detail in the respective sections 
dealing with these subjects. 

5. Special attention should be given on the reservations to child 
welfare and hygiene, so that correctable defects may be detected 
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and remedied at an early age before the child is sent to school. 
Recommendations regarding the care of boarding school children 
are contained in the section of this chapter dealing with that special 
subject.” The local Indian medical service should make complete 
and careful examinations of all Indian children attending public 
schools or Indian Service day schools and should arrange for the 
care and treatment of all found in need of attention. Local officers 
should give special attention to the sanitation and hygiene of local 
schools for Indians. This service should be extended to Indian 
children in public schools unless the public school authorities are 
found to be making adequate provision. 

6. The routine practice of the reservation public health organiza- 
tion should include vaccination against small pox, immunization of 
preschool children and school children against diphtheria, the 
prompt reporting and isolation of cases of communicable disease, 
and as far as possible general testing for the discovery of venereal 
diseases, as is now being done at the Consolidated Chippewa 
Agency. Provision should be made for treatment of cases of 
venereal diseases thus located. 

7. The local health organization should also give special attention 
to water supply and sewage disposal. In many Indian village com- 
munities regular water and sewer systems are practicable and the 
program should look to their ultimate development. Tribal funds 
or reimbursable funds might well be used in such a program. 
Where the installation of such systems is impracticable a privy 
campaign, such as has been successful in many white communities, 
should be inaugurated. Working models of acceptable simple plans 
for these buildings should be available on every reservation, and 
Indians should be aided in building sanitary privies on their own 
places. 

Further steps should be taken toward providing a safe water 
supply. This matter is discussed under hospitals, sanatoria, and 
schools so that here reference is made particularly to water supplies 
on the reservations. The use of tribal well-boring machines is 
suggested. Arrangements can be made for having water tested 
periodically by the laboratories of state health departments or by 
the Public Health Service. 


» See pages 302 to 306. 
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8. Popular health instruction should receive more emphasis than 
heretofore. Motion pictures dealing with health should be shown 
to reservation Indians as well as to school children. Lectures and 
conferences with Indians on health could well be used more. Where 
the Indians have a written language, health pamphlets in these 
languages could well be distributed. Special baby clinics could be 
more generally held. 

g. The policy of the Indian Service should be to attain maximum 
possible cooperation with the public health authorities of the states 
and counties in which Indian jurisdictions are located. Insofar as 
practicable the state and local organizations should be utilized even 
if this arrangement requires some payment to the state or local 
authority from national or tribal funds, but where this payment 
is made the national government should exercise at least some 
supervisory authority to see that service to the Indians is adequate. 

10. The Indian Service, through the recommended Division of 
Planning and Development, should enlist the cooperation of private 
national and state health organizations and of national societies of 
the various classes of public health workers. Among the first group 
may be mentioned national and state organizations interested 
especially in tuberculosis, infant care, trachoma, and venereal dis- 
eases ; among the second, the associations of public health nursing, 
general nursing, and social service. Wherever private organizations 
are willing to codperate with the Indian Service in demonstrating 
the practicability of a program, or in experimenting to determine 
the practicability of a program believed sound, maximum coopera- 
tion should be extended. 

11. An adequate system for the collection, tabulation, and use 
of vital statistics should be immediately installed. The first step in 
this direction should be a reasonably liberal appropriation for a 
competent statistician and a small corps of experienced statistical 
clerks. The second step should be the preparation of suitable forms 
and instructions. In devising forms the effort should be made to 
use the forms of the state in which the jurisdiction is located inso- 
far as they are applicable or at least to make them supply all in- 
formation required by the state. The third step should be to arrange 
for the examination of the returns, their tabulation, and their use 
as a device for controlling and directing the public health work. 
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The records and statistics should include: (1) Mortality statis- 
tics, (2) morbidity statistics for reportable diseases, (3) family 
case records, (4) dispensary records, (5) hospitals and sanatorium 
records, (6) school medical examination records, and (7) records 
of work done by the various medical workers. 

No attempt will here be made to indicate precisely what each 
of these records should contain or how they should be tabulated and 
presented. To attempt such a presentation would open up the 
whole field of vital statistics. If the Indian Service can get an 
adequate appropriation for this work it will have no difficulty in 
securing competent experts who in cooperation with public and 
private agencies can work out the details. 


Hospital Facilities in the Indian Service. The hospital and 
sanatorium facilities offered in the Indian Service do not meet the 
minimum requirements according to accepted standards in this and 
other countries. 

Hospital and sanatorium standards and practices vary enough to 
necessitate a separate discussion of each type of institution, such 
as school and agency hospitals, sanatoria and sanatorium schools, 
and hospitals for the insane. 

In the main, this problem will be discussed in its broadest aspects 
with reference to specific instances that best illustrate the point in 
question. 

Hospitals. The Office of Indian Affairs has classified its hospi- 
tals under the following headings: (1) School, (2) agency, (3) 
school and agency, and (4) hospitals for the insane. With the 
exception of the last named, the demands made upon the three 
types of hospitals are much the same. They are supposed to offer 
facilities for general surgery, confinements, and acute and chronic 
diseases, and, in some instances, for such acute infectious diseases 
as tuberculosis, trachoma, and for other communicable diseases. 

In order to get a fair cross section of the character of the work 
done in Indian Service hospitals, statistics were compiled from 
Indian Office reports relating to seventeen hospitals in as many 
states. The following tabulation summarizes the data. The figures 
are only totals, as it was impossible to determine the exact nature of 
the individual cases from the reports submitted. They give, how- 
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ever, a general idea of the types of service rendered in the average 
hospital. 


Indian Service statistics on character of work done in seventeen selected 
hospitals in the period January 1 to June 30, 1926 


Cases treated in 17 


selected hospitals Average 
Type of treatment number of 
given cases per 
fmapes | en tone 
Alistreatments— oh5.. 2200/3 6,326 100.0 372.11 
Sureical seem ence oe eae 1,QII | 30.2 112.41 
Pirachomae wn demic ces 438 6.9 25.76 
(Oise es Pees Sates 1,473 23.3 86.64 
RECHICAD IT eect beeen: 4,415 | 69.8 | 250.609 
pBrachoiniay eatecsamncniw cena 129 | 2.0 7.58 
Mati DEECULOSIS | sans anise shee tere 205 4.7 17.35 
Otherness oR as 3,991 63.1 234.76 


The Indian Service reported that it operated during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, sixty-two school, agency, and school 
and agency hospitals. These hospitals represented a total capacity 
of 1672 beds, with a total of 264,714 days of hospital treatment 
rendered. The available hospital days of treatment would equal 
tht total number of beds (1672) multiplied by 365, or 610,280. It 
is obvious, then, that approximately 43 per cent of available bed 
capacity was utilized. These data may be conveniently subdivided 
for each class of hospital, as follows: 


Indian Service statistics on use of hospital beds in Indian Service 
hospitals, 1926 


Serene | ae | At | Sale | Fae 

MGtal eset: A5s 1,672 610,280 264,714 43.3 
School hospitals .. 670 244,550 76,632 B13 
Agency hospitals . 68 24,820 11,212 45.1 
School and agency 034 340,910 176,870 51.9 
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This table shows that the school hospitals had the lowest use 
of beds, the agency hospitals next, and the school and agency hos- 
pitals the greatest. 

No adequate scientific study of hospital needs has been made by 
the Indian Office upon which to base the type and number of beds 
required for individual reservations. 

In well organized hospitals in the average American community, 
the average use of beds approximates 85 per cent of the available 
bed capacity. Hence the Indian Service hospitals are using less 
than half the bed capacity ordinarily used. The question at once 
arises, are there too many hospital beds in the Indian Service? 
The answer must be in the negative, for although no accurate figures 
are available on the sickness rate among Indians, the most superfi- 
cial observation in the field will impress the observer that scores of 
Indians are not receiving the hospital attention they need. The 
cause of this situation as observed at approximately forty-three of 
these institutions resolves itself into the following : 

1. The Indians have to be educated to accept medical treatment 
and hospital care. This fact makes it imperative that the Service 
should be of reasonably high grade and that the personnel should 
be qualified to win the confidence and friendship of the Indians. 

2. The medical personnel in charge is not of sufficiently high 
grade. Physicians are frequently placed in charge who are not 
experienced in or qualified for hospital administration. The result 
is lack of interest and poor service. 

3. The hospital staff has been so small that reasonably adequate 
service could not be rendered. 

4. The percentage of public health nurses in the service is low. 
One of their values lies in their ability to discover cases and urge 
hospitalization. 

5. Such case-finding facilities as clinics are lacking. 

6. A combination of the above conditions over a period of years 
has inculcated a distrust in the hospital on the part of the Indians. 
This distrust combined with their natural reticence has caused them 
to accept hospitalization very slowly unless in dire straits. But 
when they have confidence in the quality of the service, it is remark- 
able to find how readily the Indians accept good hospital service. 
With the possible exception of a few of the old Indians and some 
of the less civilized tribes, if they have confidence in the physician 
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and receive kindness and sympathy from the nurses, they are in 
general quick to accept such care and will travel a long distance 
for it. A case was observed in the Navajo country in which an old 
woman came voluntarily from nobody knew where to the hospital 
to have her eyes treated for trachoma. Such voluntary action is 
not uncommon ; many other instances could be cited. How else can 
the fact be accounted for that 57.6 per cent of all births on the 
Oneida Reservation in Wisconsin between August, 1926, and May, 
1927, took place in the agency hospital? And that 29 per cent of all 
births from July, 1926, to May, 1927, at the Crow Agency, Mon- 
tana, occurred in the hospital? Where such splendid work is being 
done, the evidence discloses a sympathetic personnel. On the other 
hand, one often hears complaints of neglect and even maltreatment. 

7. The physical plant of the hospital has been responsible for a 
certain amount of this difficulty. The construction has not been 
good and the arrangement is generally inconvenient. The basic 
plan in most of these institutions is two large wards, an arrange- 
ment that does not permit of meeting the shifting needs of surgery, 
confinements, and acute infectious diseases. 

A policy in the past has been to salvage abandoned: forts and 
other buildings and to convert them into hospitals, regardless of 
their location and the suitability of construction. These buildings 
are frequently located at long distances from convenient transporta- 
tion centers, where the minimum amount of contact with the out- 
side world is possible. Sometimes the old buildings are entirely 
unsuited to hospital use. In the name of economy money and paint 
are poured into old buildings resulting in the end in the same old 
building, still unsuited to the needs for which it was intended. 

The government has recently seen the short-sightedness of the 
policy in the matter of the location and construction of hospitals, 
and the Indian Office has formulated a plan whereby a hospital 
center is to be situated at Fort Defiance, Arizona. This decision 
is wise, as a hospital there can very adequately administer to the 
needs in the Navajo country. If the building plan will conform to 
accepted standards in hospital planning, equipment, and adminis- 
tration, it will be a commendable step in the right direction. To 
accomplish these results, however, a much larger appropriation 
will have to be made than is now planned. 
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Where the needs are obvious, the Service has been definitely 
handicapped by low appropriations in building institutions that will 
meet modern requirements. Lack of funds results in a limited 
cubage per patient, prevents any considerable subdivision of the 
hospital space, and further requires the constant building of new 
institutions according to old inconvenient plans. 

As a general rule, an allowance of from 7000 to 8000 cubic feet 
per bed should be provided for the full requirements of an average 
general hospital, exclusive of nurses’ quarters, which require an 
additional allowance of 4000 cubic feet per bed.” General hospitals 
of about one hundred bed capacity, situated at a distance from 
large centers and supplies with the minimum of laboratory, operat- 
ing, and plumbing equipment, average in cost forty-eight cents per 
cubic foot. 

The architect in the Indian Office was asked to supply the infor- 
mation contained in the following table to permit of showing in 
more detail the actual conditions in Indian Service hospitals, espe- 
cially those of more recent construction. This table shows that the 
Indian Service hospitals have not been planned on an adequate 
cubage basis, and that the average cost is greatly below the standard 
cited : 


Cost, cubage and capacity of selected hospitals in the Indian Service 


Date of Cost of Bed Cubi 

Hospital comple- | construc- Cubage Cubase capac- feet 

tion tion ity per bed 
Motalte warmccewaaee Beas $275,140 1,464,858 denie 407) Vill Mowe 
AVETASE |< Sen cesne oouE 27,514 146,487 0.187 40.7 3599.4 

Chiloccommscisece ccm ane 1926 22,640 107,736 0.21 18 5985. 
Choctaw-Chickasaw .. 1916 46,000 224,357 0.21 60 ara 
Clog wet sas/elssielosisters «is 1916 22,560 101,931 0.22 20 5,096.6 
He apwaie ie sesccr 1927 29,000 185,440 0.16 110 1,685.8 
Bt. Peck ..iaecsss 1926 24,000 106,759 0.22 12 8,896.6 
IRS O Waa meieloaemiea ais ite I9QI5 42,000 286,022 0.15 42 6,810.0 
Kilamathy inci cssjeerens 1927 25,000 127,868 0.20 30 4,262.2 
Bagtnawerin. sect: 1914 17,000 89,904 0.19 66 1,362.2 
WOUD PEs sie olercce os oreisiat 1927 27,800 132,910 0.21 24 5537-9 
Red aiake desc. icinve 1916 19,140 101,931 0.19 25 4,077.2 


Hospital building costs in the average American community have 
shown a steady rise in the past twenty-five years. This is due in 


* Architectural Forum, XXXVII, No. 6, December, 1922. Note that the 
figures refer to all the requirements, not merely to the ward rooms or sepa- 
rate rooms in which the beds are located. 
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part to the rising costs of materials and labor, and partly to the 
fact that the hospital of today is a much more refined institution 
than it was twenty-five years ago. Certain conveniences are now 
regarded as essential that were unknown years ago. In this matter, 
the Indian Service has not been able to keep abreast of the times. 

Unfortunately in making appropriations for Indian hospitals, a 
tendency has been apparent to consider not what is requisite to 
meet reasonable minimum standards for the effective treatment 
of medical and surgical cases among the Indians, but rather what 
the Indians are accustomed to in their own homes. That the hos- 
pital facilities now supplied are in many instances superior to what 
the Indians have in their own homes is at once admitted, but it 
must be remembered that not infrequently the disease which the 
hospital is called upon to combat had its origin in the bad living 
conditions to which the Indians are accustomed. In many cases an 
important function of the hospital is to educate the Indians to 
higher standards so that when they return to their own homes they 
will know from experience what they should have. This educa- 
tional work is especially important in the treatment of tuberculosis 
and trachoma and in maternity cases, in which the mothers should 
be given sound instruction in infant care. The survey staff holds 
no brief for ornate elaborate hospitals where patients are given 
luxuries, but on the other hand it does not regard the Indian’s 
standards of living as any criterion as to what a hospital should 
supply. The question is not what the Indians are used to, but what 
is necessary for the economical and efficient treatment of the dis- 
eases which the hospital is created to combat. It is false economy 
to hold down the capital investment in hospitals, if by so doing they 
are prevented from rendering effective treatment. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that many states, counties, and 
cities supply as modern and effective hospital care for the indigent 
case as is supplied for the patients coming from the better homes. 
The chief differences are that the indigent cases are cared for in 
wards and the pay cases in semi-private or private rooms accord- 
ing to their ability to pay, and that the pay patients may be fur- 
nished some luxuries not regarded as essential for effective treat- 
ment. This modern type of hospital service is both humanitarian 
and economical. The American Indians are entitled to hospitals 
as modern as those available for the indigent whites in this country. 
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The general plan and arrangement of the Indian Service hos- 
pital space has been poor. Usually no isolation rooms are available 
for patients. The separate rooms provided are as a rule occupied 
by the hospital staff. 

The appropriations for hospital upkeep have been so restricted 
that the older buildings especially have deteriorated to a point 
where large sums would be necessary to restore them even to their 
original inferior condition, much less to remodel them. In fact 
many of them should be replaced with new structures embracing 
modern planning and arrangement. The lack of permanency in 
building materials causes an unavoidable deterioration that costs 
heavily in the end. In planning new structures and in considering 
the replacement of the old, consideration should be given the possi- 
bility of their future use for the community as a whole, both white 
and Indian. In many instances it may prove feasible to cooperate 
with state, county, or other local agencies in perfecting plans 
whereby joint hospital facilities may be provided. If such coopera- 
tion can be arranged superior hospital facilities may be made avail- 
able for the entire neighborhood, giving both to whites and to In- 
dians advantages they could hardly secure if each should have an 
independent hospital. 

As many of these hospitals are of frame materials and none of 
them are of completely fire resisting construction, the fire hazard 
is great, especially as they are often far removed from organized — 
fire fighting apparatus and are not provided with adequate appara- 
tus on the ground. In addition to the insufficiency of fire fighting 
apparatus, water supplies are often inadequate. The number of 
chemical extinguishers, their distribution, and the frequency with 
which they are recharged, have often been found faulty. Fortu- 
nately most of the buildings are of one-story construction so that 
patients could be taken out if the occasion demanded it. 

The fixed equipment such as plumbing, lighting fixtures, and 
radiators, is often inadequate, in some instances in respect to num- 
bers, and in others, in respect to capacity, and is frequently in poor 
repair. The hospital at Cheyenne River, South Dakota, is of two- 
story construction. On the second floor are two glassed-in wards 
that would be suitable for the housing of tuberculosis cases. It is 
reported that radiators were provided, but that some time ago they 
were removed and placed in the children’s dormitories at the reser- 
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vation school. These wards, which would accommodate approxi- 
mately from sixteen to twenty more patients, are thereby rendered 
useless, especially during the winter months. The Indian Office is 
now planning to correct this situation and to open this space for 
patients. In some hospitals the heating plant is of limited capacity, 
and it is with difficulty that the buildings are kept warm. When 
the head nurse in one of the hospitals became ill, she had to be 
removed to a hospital in a nearby city because she could not endure 
the low temperature of her own hospital. 

Utility room facilities, such as slop sinks and other equipment 
for aids in nursing, are generally either of a poor design, in a bad 
state of repair, poorly placed, or absent. 

Frequently the laundry equipment in general and agency hos- 
pitals is of an old inefficient design, such for example as a single- 
roll mangle. At the school hospitals the laundry work is frequently 
done at the regular school laundry. As these units usually have old 
equipment of limited capacity, difficulty is often experienced in 
getting prompt service. 

Movable equipment, such as beds, mattresses, hospital furniture, 
dishes, and culinary equipment, is of poor quality, is frequently 
limited in amount and is often in bad condition. The beds and 
mattresses especially are of inferior quality. Many of the springs 
sag and the mattresses are lumpy, a combination which does not 
assure the patient the needed rest and relaxation. Much of the 
difficulty is due to the fact that such equipment in the past has been 
purchased at the lowest bid with little apparent regard for quality, 
wearing power, or hospital needs. The medical service is now 
endeavoring to raise the standards of specifications for such equip- 
ment so as to compare more favorably with those approved for 
other federal hospitals. It is assumed that the future will show a 
marked improvement in this respect. 

Operating room equipment is of a varied character. In many 
hospitals the amount is adequate, but it has almost invariably been 
crowded into too small a space. The usual rule is to have all equip- 
ment, such as the regular operating room pieces, scrub-up sinks, 
sterilizers, sterile linen closets, in fact, practically everything con- 
nected with an operating suite, placed in one room. This results 
in serious congestion, in many instances leaving barely enough 
space for the operator and his assistants to walk. At the Laguna 
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hospital the operating room is situated between the men’s ward 
and the dining room. As the ward has no outside exit, the men 
patients must pass through the operating room. The nurses’ quar- 
ters, too, are located off the operating room. Similar evidence of 
crowding can be found in practically every Indian Service hospital. 
Often the objectionable condition is due to poor planning, because 
in place after place a re-arrangement of space with slight addi- 
tions would correct the difficulties. 

Sterilizing equipment is often hadedtate At the Rosebud 
Agency a high pressure sterilizer has been installed for years, with 
no possibility whatever of supplying high pressure steam to oper- 
ate it. Plumbers’ blow torches were utilized instead. No imagina- 
tion is required to understand the difficulties under which the opera- 
tor must work with such an arrangement in the operating room. 
This equipment is to be replaced by a type meeting the needs of the 
hospital. 

Special hospital equipment, such as X-ray, clinical laboratory, 
and special treatment facilities is generally lacking. At the present 
time no hospital has an X-ray unit. Requests have been made for 
several portable units, and undoubtedly some of them will be in- 
stalled in the near future. Clinical laboratory equipment, an essen- 
tial of any well organized hospital, is not provided. In some few 
instances, one may find a microscope that is usable and a few test 
tubes and reagents, but ordinarily their appearance indicates infre- 
quent use. This observation is further substantiated by the uni- 
versal lack of records of such work on the meagre clinical sheets. 
The Indian Office has recently purchased from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau forty microscopes, which are being put in excellent condition 
and will be distributed to several of the hospitals. Others will be 
required in the near future. Special treatment equipment, such as 
diathermy and quartz light, is not found in this class of hospital. 

The American College of Surgeons’ standards for clinical labo- 
ratory work include chemical, bacteriological, serological, and path- 
ological examinations. All tissues removed must be examined 
pathologically and the gross and microscopic findings recorded. 
Such service is not rendered in Indian Service hospitals. The 
serological work would be done gratis at most state board of health 
laboratories, but it was reported in those state laboratories visited 
that this service was seldom requested. The State Board of Health 
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of Montana reports the following laboratory service rendered In- 
dian Service physicians for the years 1925 and 1926: 


Agency Typhoid ‘lear GG: Diphtheria ba ia Urine 
Fort Browning ... ae 9 3 I 


Crain seen snoeeeer 4 16 15 ae 25 
Lame Deer ...... a0 Seer: a be 
Fort Belknap ..<. Seeks Hig we a a fe 
Bort) Peck, sus. Hf Bs an I Mp I 


This service was rendered only partly in connection with hos- 
pital service ; some was undoubtedly done in connection with rou- 
tine reservation practice. 

Facilities for confinements are in most instances the same as for 
any other case. Delivery is made either in a ward or in the operat- 
ing room. 

The organization of the hospital administration staff -has been 
defective. In the past, authority and responsibility were frequently 
divided. Usually the physician had no control over hospital em- 
ployees. At one agency the superintendent was arranging with 
physicians in a neighboring city to locate a hospital nurse, when 
the physician in charge could have secured a capable nurse whom 
he knew and could undoubtedly have worked with to advantage. 
This situation has been remedied by a recent order, placing all hos- 
pital employees under the direction of the physician. As a rule, 
this order is being carried out, although at one agency the physician 
in charge of the general hospital had to get authorization from the 
superintendent before he could change his nurse from night to 
day duty. 

In all agencies the hospital physician is expected to do a certain 
amount of reservation work. Often on reservations where there 
is more than one position for physicians, and some are vacant, the 
physician at the hospital must assume full responsibility for the 
outside work in addition to his hospital duties. Under such cir- 
cumstances the hospital work must obviously be neglected to a 
considerable degree. 

Outside consultant service is usually available only at those sta- 
tions situated near an urban community, except for rather infre- 
quent visits by special field personnel. 


20 
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The nursing staffs in these hospitals, as has been pointed out in 
more detail in the discussion of the nursing service, are almost 
invariably far below the standards for such practice. The accepted 
ratio of nurses to patients in general hospitals is an average of one 
to every five patients in open wards, exclusive of the employees 
required to do the manual labor. 

It may be well to consider in. more detail the ratio of total 
employees per unit of population in these hospitals. The commonly 
accepted ratio in the average general hospital is one and one-third 
to one and one-half employees per patient. The Public Health 
Service hospital authorities report a ratio of three employees to 
five patients, and at the same time assert that they are considerably 
understaffed on account of insufficient appropriations. 

The most recent figures procurable from the Indian Service 
regarding hospital employees are based on a check made in April, 
1927. They are presented in the following table, which indicates 
the very serious understaffing of these hospitals. In considering 
these figures, it must be remembered that practically all physicians 
listed were devoting only part time service to the hospital, that 
only about fifty of the nurses listed were graduate nurses on a 
permanent basis, the remainder being either on temporary service 
or practical nurses with training and experience insufficient to 
comply with civil service standards; and that the total employees 
includes farmers, dairymen, day laborers, and hospital assistants, 
only a few of whom gave any so-called nursing service to the 
patient. It was impossible to obtain figures making an accurate 
division of this latter class. 


Indian Service statistics showing employees in hospitals as of April, 1927 


moe roe Gone Gik Bae Rerost 
Cl of e ota Physi- er (9) age e- 
Pcuraian capac- | employ- aioe sis Nurses | employ- | employ- | ficiency 
ity ees Siac ees ees to | on basis 
beds be 
ERGtallinnsstacre 1,764 290 51 13 82 144 Te 6c 83.56 
Ratio per bed 
capacity .... Batic TeGsr I: 34.6 TIE TH 2 lis a ats Te12.2 
Hospital for 
INSANE! nae. e 92 24 I aren I 22 Ty) 3s QI 
School and ? oe 
ALENCV levee nc: 934 182 34 3 49 96 Re Sea 80.51 
Agency ....... 68 17 3 Sed 3 II I: 4.0 75-00 
School @yc.stdes 670 67 13 10 29 15 I: 10.0 90.00 
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On the assumption that only about 46 per cent of bed space is 
used in these hospitals in the ratio of one employee to one bed, the 
degree of understaffing still remains about 64 per cent. 

The shortage in hospital staff indicated in the above table results 
in inadequate supervision and care of patients. Sometimes the 
patient has to perform many of the routine duties, as well as to 
wait on himself. It is not uncommon to find patients literally 
dragging themselves to the lavatory sections; sometimes patients 
too ill to be out of bed are seen doing work about the hospitals. 

A rule is in force that certain ‘specified assistant positions must 
be filled by Indian employees. This works a serious handicap to the 
already over-worked staff, because frequently Indians are not avail- 
able. The positions could be filled by capable whites, but they must 
remain vacant until an Indian is found. The Indian Office is now 
changing the nomenclature for assistant positions to conform to 
hospital practice, and it is assumed that much of this difficulty will 
be overcome. 

The management of the hospital staff is difficult, due to the type 
of employee, the low salaries paid, the poor housing facilities 
provided, and the isolation from contact with the outside world. 
These factors cause a high turnover in personnel and a consequent 
lack of continuity in effort. 

Appropriations for new buildings and repairs to present build- 
ings and equipment as well as funds for maintenance are far below 
the average. The average per diem costs in the Indian Service are 
around $1.80. The Public Health Service hospitals,” “ without 
pride of achievement,” point to their average per diem costs in 
1926 of $3.71. They have suffered a gradual reduction in such costs 
since 1923, as follows: 


HOB is Seton omstu cnet AoC UR Oem onor $4.08 
LGA i CES RAO COSA BER ROD Toma oD anne 3.89 
IMOVISNS heh Glas ons SOA mom anu our OuetO 3.80 
OAS pith cncitin Rae SOS Boe Uat iN TCR IO IC 3.71 


The service rendered by Indian hospitals has been in keeping 
with the low appropriation made for hospital maintenance. Not 
alone has the staff been inadequate ; the food supply has often been 
deplorable. A well balanced ration for invalids cannot be supplied 


United States Public Health Service, Annual Report, 1926. 
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on the present allowances. Not infrequently the hospital lacks a 
competent cook capable of preparing special diets. 

The administrative records and practices in these hospitals have 
been poor. In many places this defect is recognized by the Indian 
Office and attempts are being made to remedy it. 

Occasionally an entire Indian family is at the hospital, although 
only one member is ill. To induce the family to send the sick 
member it was necessary to take them all. It would seem that for 
the time being there is excuse for this practice, but it is believed 
that with the development of the medical and public health nursing 
service, it can gradually be discontinued. Contrary to statements 
made by some Service employees, it is not believed that this factor 
works a serious handicap in “ tying-up ” the hospital beds. It does, 
however, give a false picture as to the use of hospital beds and 
administratively is unsound. 

It is desirable to consider at this point the use made of non- 
reservation hospitals in a fairly close proximity to some of the 
reservations. At Carson City, Nevada, the medical service is ren- 
dered by a contract physician who does not attempt major surgery. 
Indians in need of such service are sent to Reno, about thirty miles 
distant by hard surface road or railroad. The hospitals used are 
thoroughly modern and are equipped to give expert service. The 
patient has the additional advantage of the available consultation 
service the average city hospital affords. When his case has reached 
the point of convalescence he is discharged and allowed to complete 
that phase of his cure at the reservation hospital. This seems to be 
a very happy solution in the city hospital, and it precludes the 
necessity of trying to maintain a completely equipped hospital at 
an isolated point. 

Most of the surgical treatment rendered the Oneida Indians at 
Keshena, Wisconsin, is obtained at Green Bay, Wisconsin. The 
same benefits result as at Carson City Hospital. A similar service 
is to be found occasionally on other reservations. 

A somewhat different plan has been started at Cloquet, Minne- 
sota, under the Consolidated Chippewa Agency. Under this juris- 
diction are four general hospitals and one sanatorium. Cloquet is 
to be made the surgical hospital and is to receive all such cases from 
the various points on the reservation, excepting perhaps those too 
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acute to warrant travel. A capable surgeon at Cloquet has been 
engaged to do the surgical work, but unfortunately the agency offi- 
cers are expecting him to do the general reservation work in that 
vicinity as well. If this surgeon, who is a busy man and not at all 
likely to have time to concern himself seriously with reservation 
work, were required to do the surgical work only, and another 
physician were supplied for general duty, the plan would be ac- 
ceptable. The time available for the present survey did not permit 
of determining to what extent it is practicable for the Indian 
Service to make cooperative arrangements with existing local 
general or special hospitals, or to join with local white communities 
in providing new hospitals. The practice has so much to commend 
it on the ground of both economy and efficiency that the recom- 
mended Division of Planning and Development ought to work out 
plans for cooperation wherever it is practicable. 

Sanatoria. No sanatorium in the Indian Service meets the mini- 
mum requirements of the American Sanatorium Association. 

The administration of Indian Service sanatoria differs from 
that of its hospitals in that usually the sanatoria have a better 
qualified physician in charge. 

The sanatorium facilities offered by the Indian Service are 
divided into two classes: sanatoria proper, or institutions taking 
active cases of tuberculosis, both children and adults; and sana- 
torium schools or institutions designed for cases of latent tuber- 
culosis in children. These latter institutions correspond to the 
preventorium in principle, but differ in that they are not wholly 
confined to latent tuberculosis. They accommodate some cases of 
active tuberculosis. 

Institutions classified as sanatoria or as sanatorium schools are 
located at eleven places. At seven are the so-called sanatorium 
schools, with a total bed capacity of 510 beds. At four are sanatoria 
proper with a total of 241 beds. 

For convenience of discussion, they will be listed with their bed 
capacity, total days of treatment available, and the total days of 
care actually given during the fiscal years 1925 and 1926. It should 
be noted that the figures for the Laguna and the Chippewa insti- 
tutions include also the data for general beds at these institutions. 
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At the appropriations hearings in 1926,” the Indian Office re- 
ported 83,306 Indians examined for tuberculosis (1925), with 
positive findings in 5142 cases. This is 6.2 per cent of the number 
examined. During the same year, 1695 Indian cases, or 33 per cent 
of those found were hospitalized for tuberculosis in sanatoria. 
Quite a large number of additional cases were hospitalized in 
agency and school hospitals. As this service was only of a tempor- 
ary character and designed to care for cases awaiting transfer to 


Indian Service statistics showing use of sanatoria beds in the Indian Service, 
1926 and 1925 


Bed prone pei Fecccuinge 
Institution : ays Oo ays 0 use 0 
Capacity, treatment treatment beds 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
All sanatoria .... | 241 206 87,965 64,848 52,661 30,381 59-9 46.8 
Te Wagan :®, Ciaieees 66 66 24,0900 24,090 14,710 7,596 61.0 31-5 
2 SNavas Ommresce eles 30 30 10,950 10,950 9,227 8,726 84.2 79.6 
3. Chippewa#> ..| 120 85 43,806 20,683 22,516 6,730 51.4 32.5 
4. Fort Spokane.. 25 25 9,125 9,125 6,208 7,329 68.0 80.3 
All sanatorium 
SCHOOLS) Vi.../</e'0 510 535 186,150 | 173,375 | 148,847 | 135,458 79.9 78.1 
TWPhOEniKW, ceseea 120 120 43,800 43,800 31,117 34,030 74.0 777, 
2; Shawnee* ..... 80 80 29,200 7,300 12,246 1,674 41.9 22.8 
3. Fort Lapwai... | 110 110 40,150 40,150 32,421 35,625 80.7 88.7 
4. Sac and Fox... 80 80 29,200 29,200 28,663 29,429 98,1 100.7 
Sai CALI Ateksreisitersts 60 60 21,900 21,900 26,280 11,451 120.0 52.2 
6. Choctaw- 
Chickasaw .... 60 60 21,900 21,900 18,120 17,157 82.7 78.3 
Wea GarSOL ase cieeses ee 25 Bares BoBC sees 6,092 aac 66.7 


2 The Laguna Hospital and the Chippewa Hospital provide both for tuberculosis and 
for general cases. The figures here given include both classes of cases, because data 
distinguishing between the two classes are not available at the Indian Office. At Laguna 
36 of the 66 beds are for tubercular patients and at Chippewa 097 of the 120 beds are for 
this use. 

bIn operation only eight months in 1925. 

€In operation only three months in 1925. 
sanatoria or their homes, it need not be considered in the present 
discussion. 

The only information available on the medical activities of these 
sanatoria was obtained from the monthly hospital reports on file 
in the Indian Office. They are very incomplete and do not give a 
clear picture of the situation. For example, it was impossible to 
obtain from each of these institutions a classification of cases on 
admittance according to the stage of disease, or a classification 


according to the condition on discharge, whether quiescent, im- 


* House Hearings on Interior Department appropriations bill, 1928, p. 313. 
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proved, or progressive, excepting deaths. As there is no method 
of follow-up for cases, nothing is known as to what becomes of 
them once they leave the hospital. Thus a measurement of the 
results obtained is impossible. 

The scanty information available is given in the accompanying 
table which indicates the type of service rendered: 


Service rendered in sanatoria and sanatorium schools January 1 to 
June 30, 1926 


Medical service Surgical Termination 
service ‘ee case 
rough 
eee: Tuberculosis 
Institution . Othe 
Pul- of dis- | Trach- | Other Dis- 
225 Bone | Gland fed or arse oma Dee 2h charge 
y other 

Laguna ...... 130 4 506 Beale 65 180 80 6 192 
Navajo ....... 95 21 26 ae Spr: Reis 8 2 19 
Chippewa .... ists ee s00 2366 93 3 II 10 122 
Fort Spokane. 13 AC I ee I ae 2 Io 
Phoentx 2.1. 500 Sige Aon 2486 I aye 8 73 
Shawnee ..... 22 5 6 I 5 18 Sale a 43 
Fort Lapwai.. 507 ia 73 a 57 271 ate 14 2 76 
Sac and Fox.. 275 67 174 2 47 ee 10 28 
Jicarilla » ee Riots aes 4216 e54 ee ne 

Choctaw- 
Chickasaw .. 134 4 6 I 225 seis Sate 7 65 
CAESOAM ieee: 32 26 26 I 69 50) 20 4 37 


a Character of tuberculosis not specified. 
» Jicarilla report is for only three months. 
¢ Influenza epidemic. 


These figures obviously are open to question from several angles. 
At most they can be assumed to represent the number of cases 
treated. 

As the two types of institutions are used for practically the same 
type of case, they can be discussed as a whole. With the exception 
of Fort Spokane and Jicarilla all were visited during the course 
of the survey. For convenience they will be considered from the 
standpoint of location, equipment, and administration. 

The salvaging of abandoned forts and other discarded buildings 
has been resorted to in the sanatorium as well as in the hospital 
program. Laguna, Fort Lapwai, Phoenix, and Talihina are the 
only sanatoria that have been built for sanatorium purposes. All 
others are converted from old buildings originally designed for 
other purposes. One of the most recent sanatorium schools is lo- 
cated at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, in what was once a reform school. 
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At the time of its construction isolation was considered of prime 
importance. A branch line railroad runs within a mile of the insti- 
tution, but it is of use only as a method of bringing in supplies, 
for its course does not make it convenient for passenger traffic. 
The nearest railroad point convenient for passengers is Wads- 
worth, Nevada, about eighteen miles distant over a primitive desert 
road, very difficult of passage during bad weather. Practically all 
patients coming from the states of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and points south, are transported overland from Reno, a 
distance of fifty miles, thirty-eight miles of which is improved 
highway. This means that patients sent from points in Washington 
and Oregon must travel approximately forty-eight hours to reach 
Reno, usually in a day coach, and then must travel by car overland. 
Obviously such a trip is beyond all reason for a case of active 
tuberculosis. The nearest city of any importance where consulta- 
tion could be had is Reno. The location of this institution may be 
briefly characterized as impossible. 

A plan has been under consideration, and funds have been ap- 
propriated, to rebuild the old Fort Simcoe property on the Yakima 
Reservation in the state of Washington as a sanatorium. It is 
located about ten miles from the nearest small town, and thirty 
miles from Yakima. The present buildings are those customarily 
found at an old fort. They are of frame construction and in a very 
bad state of repair. This property was used in years past as a 
boarding school, and at that time considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining sufficient water. The buildings proposed for 
sanatorium use were gone over carefully, and they were found to 
be totally unsuited for this purpose. The amount of money neces- 
sary to convert them into an approved hospital would more than 
build an entirely new and modern unit, although this does not mean 
that such a unit could be obtained with the present appropriation 
of $50,000. 

The location of other sanatoria visited is not subject to serious 
criticism. 

The materials used in the construction of new sanatoria have 
not always been of a fire-resisting character. This is the case at 
Talihina, Phoenix, and Laguna. The fire hazard in all the institu- 
tions is great. None is entirely fire-resisting. This is due not alone 
to the material from which they are constructed, but also to the 
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limited water supply as at Fort Lapwai, the poor water storage 
facilities as at Sac and Fox, and the absence of fire escapes as at 
Shawnee. Modern sanatoria are as substantially built as hospitals 
and are permanent buildings. In the end the greatest economy is 
found in concrete, stone, or brick materials. The old system of 
cottages, as used at Phoenix, and of large wards as used in all other 
Indian Service sanatoria, has been obsolete for years. The Ameri- 
can Sanatorium Association for the past ten years or more has 
recommended a definite division of bed capacity according to the 
type of patient, as follows: Infirmary cases, or those confined to 
their beds, 40 per cent ; semi-ambulant cases, or those who are in 
bed the majority of the time, about 35 per cent; ambulant cases, 
or those who are up most of the time, 25 per cent of the bed space. 

These figures are based on the average use of sanatorium beds 
as observed in dozens of sanatoria all over the country. In other 
words, the average sanatorium, taking average cases of tubercu- 
losis finds that 40 per cent or more of its cases are in need of 
infirmary treatment for a variable period of time. No evidence 
is available to indicate that the Indians would not require the same 
provision. 

The infirmary space more than any other demands the most 
modern arrangement and equipment. The patients are bedfast and 
require the same bedside care as the acutely ill hospital cases receive. 
This type of case requires a large proportion of single rooms but 
some rooms should be provided for two and a few rooms for four, 
the exact ratio depending upon the size of the institution. 

In the Indian Service it is rare to find a single isolation room 
for the terminal cases. Screens are used to segregate the patient 
from the others in the ward. 

This faulty construction might be expected in the case of a con- 
verted boarding school, but it is also found in the newer buildings, 
such as Talihina, Laguna, Phoenix, and Fort Lapwai. Phoenix 
and Fort Lapwai are the only sanatoria said at this time to have 
infirmary buildings. At Phoenix a new frame unit has just been 
completed. It accommodates fifteen boys and the same number of 
girls in two wards. The only single rooms are for the employees. 
Other major faults in the planning of this unit were the presence 
of cross ventilation and the absence of sheltered porches, advisable 
in that climate. Four water closets and the same number of shower 
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baths are provided. A bed patient is seldom able to use a shower 
bath, 

At Shawnee, Oklahoma, a sanatorium school has been established 
in a plant formerly used as a reservation school, and consequently 
not adapted to the present needs. A plan is under consideration to 
convert an old frame building on the place into an infirmary for bed 
cases. This unit is the poorest on the grounds. It is a fire trap, 
and is in no sense suited to the demands of a hospital. 

At Fort Lapwai old reservation school buildings were utilized 
up until the past year or so. They have been replaced by three new 
units, two dormitory buildings, and a hospital. The dormitory 
buildings are identical in arrangement. They are built in the form 
of a quadrangle inclosing a court which has no outside entrance. 
The patients’ quarters are divided into three ten-bed and two 
nineteen-bed wards, with no isolation facilities whatever in these 
buildings. 

The hospital building, which is supposed to accommodate reser- 
vation patients as well as tuberculosis cases, has a total bed capacity 
of thirty-four. Only two of the beds are in single rooms and four 
are in double rooms. Without question the amount of money spent 
in rebuilding this institution, differently expended, would have 
produced a far more effective arrangement. This building is en- 
tirely lacking in scientific planning and arrangement. As it stands, 
it represents the practices of twenty years ago. 

The patient’s comfort in the modern sanatorium is further 
planned for in providing locker space for his clothing as well as 
dressing rooms, recreation rooms, and an assembly room. These 
facilities are lacking in all Indian Service sanatoria. 

Though the patient’s comfort in a sanatorium should be the 
first consideration, the space provided for medical and administra- 
tive purposes is almost as important. Such space in these sanatoria 
is usually limited. The doctor’s office, record room, examining 
room, and laboratory are crowded into a single room. 

Arrangements for artificial light and ventilation are little better 
in the new institutions than in the converted schools. Sun decks 
for heliotherapy are absent, as are most other modern arrangements 
for such treatment. At Onigum, quartz light therapy must be given 
in the doctor’s office and examining room, the ventilation of which 
is poor. Much of the good from the ultra-violet lamp is probably 
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offset by the stuffy vitiated air the patient must breathe while 
taking the treatment. 

The sewage disposal plants operated in connection with many 
of these institutions are inadequate. Steps are now being taken to 
determine the efficiency of such facilities by Public Health Service 
sanitarians. 

The medical superintendents of all these sanatoria are provided 
with a residence. In some instances the quarters are quite accept- 
able as is the case at Sac and Fox, Talihina, and Fort Lapwai. In 
others, notably Navajo and Laguna, the quarters are inferior. The 
housing facilities for other employees are generally poor. Space is 
provided either in the institution or in poorly equipped quarters 
outside. Those housed in the institution must use bed space that 
is needed by patients. 

Fixed equipment, such as sanitary facilities, is frequently in- 
adequate, both in number and in arrangement. In converted schools 
and buildings, Shawnee, for example, this equipment may be found 
entirely in the basement, a most unfortunate location when many 
patients are semi-bedfast. The bathing facilities provided are often 
showers instead of tubs. The abandoned school converted to serve 
as a sanatorium with the least possible re-arrangement, is almost 
invariably an inefficient institution. 

The same unwise economy and lack of understanding of sana- 
torium requirements are reflected in the movable equipment. Sana- 
torium employees often complain that Indian children refuse to 
remain in bed, a refusal which is readily explainable when some of 
the beds are found to have sagging springs and lumpy mattresses. 
Bad beds are not universal but they are found too frequently. This 
condition is due in the main to the poor quality of equipment salvaged 
from other buildings, and the low grade of new equipment bought 
in the past. The Indian Office reports that from this time on, all 
such equipment will be purchased on specifications meeting the 
standards of other federal sanatoria. Properly treated, the tuber- 
culosis case is required to spend longer periods in bed than the 
general hospital case, and the least the sanatorium can offer is a 
comfortable bed that will be conducive to the rest and relaxation 
the patient needs. 

Other equipment, such as kitchen utensils, dishes, and food con- 
veyors, is limited. Some of the sanatorium superintendents are 
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aware of the deficiencies in their buildings and equipments. They 
report that they have repeatedly asked for additional funds to 
rectify conditions, but in most instances with little result. 

Laboratory equipment, both clinical and X-Ray, absolutely essen- 
tial for a modern sanatorium, is likewise deficient. At present not 
a single sanatorium has an adequate clinical laboratory or an X-Ray 
outfit installed, but some provision is now being made for the 
purchase of X-Ray outfits. The occasional X-Ray examinations 
now made are done at outside laboratories. At Phoenix, these 
examinations cost seven dollars each. The clinical laboratory at 
Fort Lapwai was designed to be in connection with the drug room, 
a room without outside windows. At this sanatorium, space was 
provided for an X-Ray outfit in the basement of the hospital. The 
patients would have had to walk, or to be carried down a long 
stairway. Only the most insistent protest from a visiting officer 
against the recommendations of the Indian Office architect and the 
agency officers changed this location to the first floor. A large 
room on the first floor intended for dispensary purposes has been 
divided to accommodate this equipment when it arrives. 

Approximately two thousand dollars has been allowed for an 
X-Ray outfit for this institution. This sum will purchase only a 
portable machine, better than nothing, but inadequate for the de- 
mands made upon such equipment in the modern sanatorium. 

The Indian Service will have this year funds amounting to $3100 
to secure X-Ray equipment for the Fort Lapwai sanatorium. This 
is intended to purchase one unit.” 

Actinotherapy in the form of quartz lights has been provided 
in the Chippewa, Fort Lapwai, Sac and Fox, and Talihina sana- 
toria. This method of treatment has been long accepted as of value, 
especially in extra-pulmonary forms of tuberculosis. 

Occupational therapy equipment is not provided, and dental 
equipment is usually supplied by the traveling dentist. 

Grade schools are operated in connection with all these institu- 
tions. The personnel in charge is of no higher standard than that 
found in the boarding schools. 


“Hospitals at Forts Browning, Peck, and Lapwai are receiving X-ray 
equipment from savings and not by special appropriation. The budget for 
1929 is asking for five portable units at $1600 each, and five standard with 
fluoroscope at $3000 each. 
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Drolet, of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
in 1926, reports a questionnaire survey of tuberculosis hospitaliza- 
tion in the United States.” In this report, he states that in 177 
institutions studied, the average cost of establishing a tuberculosis 
bed was $3761. In the Indian Service the cost per bed at Talihina 
was $766.66, Fort Lapwai and the Phcenix infirmary unit building 
costs in the Indian Service are lower than on the outside partly 
because labor and oftentimes materials are cheaper. This, however, 
does not account for all of the discrepancy. A casual comparison 
of Indian Service sanatoria with the average state, county or city 
sanatorium will reveal at once the very poor construction and 
equipment provided. 

The expenditures made for maintenance of sanatoria and the 
average per diem costs are listed in the accompanying table. 

Drolet, in the study mentioned above, furnishes information on 
this point for 198 institutions representing 32,073 beds. The aver- 
age cost of maintenance per patient was $21.60 per week for beds 
used, or $3.08 per day. With this figure of $3.08 may be contrasted 
the Indian Service figures of $1.36 for sanatoria and $1.95 for 
sanatorium schools. 


Indian Service statistics showing per diem costs in 
sanatoria, 1926 and 1925 


Per Per 

diem diem 

1926 1925 

IAVELAL ES acer enteoeiee $1.36 $1.73 
Teor espokane™ ees... 1.47 1.64 
Da ACITA mire sR ieee 1.36 2.48 
Ce INENEIOL Setar En Gp ae nee 1.25 1.07 


Indian Service statistics showing per diem costs in 
sanatorium schools, 1926 and 1925 


Per Per 

diem diem 

1926 1925 

PAW EhAP Ca ier ateeietner $1.95 $2.26 

Te Phoehixee staat tie. 1.82 1.31 
PEIN REED Sodnurtddoe oop B52) 5.75 
gy lkorae ILENE “GohooocosuD 1.43 1.28 
MA Sdc and eho: ete ie: 1.63 1.54 
Bey CArsOnmmratpamicrera o's aes" a 1.76 
6. Choctaw-Chickasaw ..... 1.77 1.07 


a This hospital ran only three months in 1925. 


* American Review of Tuberculosis, December, 1926, XIV, No. 6. 
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The low cost of maintenance in Indian Service sanatoria can be 
accounted for in the following manner: 

1. Salaries paid the superintendent and employees are lower than 
the average in other institutions. This is especially true in relation 
to other federal sanatoria. 

2. The staff is always less per unit of patient population. This 
makes it necessary to have much of the service done by patients. 
The lack of order and cleanliness in institutions is doubtless a 
reflection of this same situation. 

3. The lack of equipment to render reasonable service saves 
much money, but at the same time it results in inferior treatment. 
This fact, combined with that of limited personnel, is definitely 
reflected in the impermanence of results obtained with discharged 
patients. In the State of Washington, frequent comments were 
heard from tuberculosis workers not in the Indian Service, as well 
as from Indians, that the discharged patient from Indian Service 
sanatoria did not remain in an arrested condition of health as long 
as those from state and county institutions. 

4. A difficulty that has existed in the past, but is not so prevalent 
now, is the authority the agency superintendents have exercised 
over administrative policies of the institution. Not appreciating the 
needs and requirements, they have ignored the pleas of the physi- 
cian for additional employees, and insisted that sick children able 
to be up and around should devote their activities to some occupa- 
tion or service about the building. 

In connection with these figures it should be said that the many 
elements of cost, such as food, technical service, heating, repairs, 
special activities, and depreciation, should be higher in Indian Ser- 
vice sanatoria because of their location than in institutions more 
favorably situated. These items caused a wide variation in cost in 
the institutions studied by Drolet. He found the highest mainte- 
nance cost in federal institutions. 

The physicians in charge of the Phoenix, Fort Lapwai, Sac and 
Fox, and Talihina institutions have all had some special training 
in tuberculosis work. The superintendent at Chippewa is taking 
a special course in tuberculosis this summer at Colorado Springs. 
The other superintendents have had no special training. For the 
most part, all these employees have been fairly permanent. The 
marked exception is at Pyramid Lake, where in eleven months of 
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operation, there have been seven physicians, and, as far as could 
be learned, only one of them was qualified for the position, Except 
at Phoenix, Sac and Fox, and Talihina, the superintendent is 
supposed to perform some reservation duties in addition to his 
hospital work. 

The nursing personnel for all sanatorium patients is far below 
the accepted ratio of one to seven for bed and one to thirty for 
ambulant cases. Matrons not trained and frequently unsympathetic 
are often depended upon for nursing service. At Fort Lapwai a 
matron was punishing three tubercular boys by requiring them to 
take their afternoon rest on the floor in a draughty hall instead of 
in bed. 

That the staff of employees as a whole is below that requisite 
to render approved service will be seen from the accompanying 
table: 


Indian Service statistics showing employees in sanatoria and sanatorium 
schools, April, 1927 


Per- 
: tage 
x Bed Total Con- | Ratio SS2 : 
. sass ot capac- | employ-| Doctors} tract | Nurses | Others yer tee 
THSULUION ity * ees doctors ed oasis 
| ra) 
Motals %..4. 814 166 10 I 21 134 I: 4.9 59.23 
Sanatoria ...c 241 42 3 ach 9 30 Tesi 65.14 
Sanatorium 
SChOOlSietaces 573 124 7 4 12 104 L74.5 56.71 
Ratio per bed 
GApACity. “sits> Sn06 1:4.9 | 1: 81.4 | 1: 81.4 | 1: 38.8 16-1 
i} 


a Bed capacity is as of November, 1926. 


If it is assumed that the actual use of these beds approximates 
79 per cent in any one year, there was still a deficiency in all 
employees. The same factors must be considered in these figures 
as were outlined under Hospitals.” 

The conditions described above are sure to react on the results 
obtained with patients. All cases hospitalized are supposed to have 
some form of active tuberculosis, and the fact alone demands that 
the greatest care and precision characterize the treatment accorded 


© See page 284. 
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them in the hospital. The inadequate care of the patients may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Patients often travel long distances by day coach and over 
land by auto to reach a sanatorium, a trip that in itself is 
inadvisable. 

2. On entrance to the sanatorium, the patient is not given a 
complete and careful examination. because the physician claims that 
he is usually so overworked that he does not have the time. Possibly 
in some instances initiative is also lacking. The available records 
in sanatoria do not indicate that complete examinations have been 
made. The physician in charge is further handicapped because of 
lack of X-Ray and laboratory facilities. The intelligent handling 
of tuberculosis cases depends, it should be added, upon the accuracy 
and completeness of diagnoses at the outset. 

3. Frequent re-examinations are not uniformly a part of the 
routine in Indian Service sanatoria. The admittance examination 
is only a beginning. It is customary to make frequent re-examina- 
tions, depending upon the condition of the case in question. 

4. Indian Service sanatoria have no segregation of bed space, 
nor sufficient personnel with which to assure the observation of 
cases in bed on admittance. On an average, from 40 to 50 per cent 
of patients admitted to sanatoria are in need of definite bed care 
for periods of time varying from a few weeks to months. Only 
the desperately ill Indians are accorded such care. 

5. Insufficient personnel necessitates relying upon the patients ° 
to do a certain amount of manual labor. Although this practice is 
permissible in some cases no scientific selection is made in the 
Indian Service, and doubtless many patients are required to work 
who would be far better off in bed. 

6. A large proportion of patients in these sanatoria are suffering 
from extra-pulmonary forms of tuberculosis that could be defi- 
nitely benefited by actinotherapy, either by exposure to natural 
irradiation or the artificial quartz light therapy. Practically none 
of the former is being done, and not enough of the latter. 

7. Artificial pneumothorax, an approved method of treating 
selected cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, is not being used in a 
single Indian Service sanatorium. The explanation usually offered 
is that the Indian will not remain once he feels his strength return- 
ing, and that no facilities exist for continuing the treatment when 
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he is discharged. Although there is doubtless an element of truth 
in both statements, this method has not been given a real trial. The 
Sac and Fox Sanatorium has been able to keep its patients on an 
average of 385 days. Much could be accomplished in that time, 
and it is not improbable that a longer length of stay could be 
secured if other facilities were available, such, for instance, as an 
up-to-date occupational therapy department. No well developed 
program of occupational therapy is being carried out in these sana- 
toria, important as it is, considering the economic condition of the 
Indians. 

8. Treatment through exercise is not scientifically applied in the 
Indian Service sanatoria, for it requires an intimate knowledge of 
the case. Exercise properly administered has an important place 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, because it prepares the patient 
nearing an arrest of the disease to withstand the strain of return- 
ing to his ordinary life. 

The medical records kept of patients reflect the general con- 
ditions described above. A careful examination of available records 
in Indian Service sanatoria shows that the forms on which to chart 
clinical data are meagre. Not a single institution maintains a com- 
plete case record of its patients. A beginning could be made by 
completing the present meagre forms but better ones are necessary 
for good work. 

The very minimum standard record requirements include forms 
providing for the following data: 


. Social report 

. Medical history 

. Physical examination 

Chest examination 

Re-examination 

Laboratory report 

X-Ray report 

Special reports (eye, ear, nose and throat, dental, etc.) 
. Temperature chart—graphic 

. Weight chart—graphic 

. Nurse’s progress report 

. Physician’s progress report 

. Physician’s orders 

. Record of daily activities 

. Report to agency 
21 
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In addition, a well ordered sanatorium keeps the following 
forms: 


. Statistical record of cases 
Case summary 

. Pneumothorax record 

. Tuberculin record 

. Heliotherapy record 

. Occupational therapy record 


AnBWN 


Such records as were found in the Indian Service were generally 
on small cards, or often on a single form. The superintendent at 
Leech Lake was attempting to make use of form No. 5-353 used 
by the Indian Service. This form is defective because of its 
awkward size and arrangement. At Phoenix, the most complete 
assortment of record forms was found. The forms included: 


1. Entrance examination 

2. Monthly examination chart 
3. History chart 

4. Report of patient’s condition 


At the outset of this discussion, it was stated that the Indian 
Service was not making a clear distinction between the use of its 
sanatoria proper and its sanatorium schools. The sanatorium is an 
institution designed for the open case of tuberculosis. The sana- 
torium school, if it is supposed to fill the place of the preventorium, 
should take only the incipient and contact cases of tuberculosis. 
These are children who have been “contacts” in a home with 
tuberculosis or who are malnourished and in all probability are 
likely to develop tuberculosis if not given systematic care. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis among Indians, their seriously 
defective dietetic habits, and their low economic standards would 
indicate that there are large numbers of children of this type who 
would be benefited by preventorium care. Unquestionably a fair 
percentage of children in the government schools would fall within 
this classification. At Tulalip, for example, out of a population of 
250 children, forty were found with evidence of latent or quiescent 
tuberculosis, The children at this school came from homes in which 
the disease was widely disseminated. The very poorly balanced 
ration served at these schools plays no small part in increasing their 
susceptibility. 
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No effort has been made to rehabilitate the Indian once he leaves 
the sanatorium. A person who has had tuberculosis, even though he 
may have achieved a quiescence of his disease while in the sana- 
torium, is not necessarily in a condition to be returned to his old 
life. In the white population nearly fifty per cent of discharged 
sanatorium cases relapse within two years. The Indian’s inherently 
low resistance and lack of immunity and the deplorable home he 
often returns to would seem to require that he be carried under 
supervision for a longer period than the white to assure the perma- 
nency of the arrest of his disease. 

Institutions of colonies established to meet this need in the gen- 
eral population make provision for teaching the patient some voca- 
tion that he can follow with safety. They include selected types of 
agriculture, poultry raising, certain building trades, clerical work, 
and other occupations found suitable. Indian handicrafts open a 
very wide field of activity for the Indian patient. These combined 
with other established occupations would make it relatively easy 
to meet the needs of the Indian patients. 

The institutions used for this purpose are not of the sanatorium 
type. As the idea is to adjust the patient gradually to the condi- 
tions he must face at home, dormitories are used as a measure of 
economy. Cottages, however, would undoubtedly serve better, 
especially for the man or woman with a family, for thus the patient 
could live under more nearly natural conditions while carrying out 
the hardening up process. 

In this type of work it is frequently necessary and desirable to 
provide for the family of the patient in which case a percentage of 
his earnings goes to cover the cost of family maintenance. This 
type of service is of course intended for the adult and does not 
apply to children who are in need of further schooling. 

In time it is conceivable that small colonies will be built up 
somewhat similar to the colony at Coolidge, New Mexico, where 
for commercial purposes Indians are producing a very high grade 
of weaving and silver handicraft that has a ready market. It is 
assured and understood that such a project for the tuberculous 
should be under the direction of medical authority. 

A discussion of sanatorium facilities in the Indian Service would 
not be complete without reference to their relative size and ability 
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to meet the needs in the Indian Service and the needs of the various 
reservations. 

The accepted formula for estimating these needs is one bed for 
each annual death, averaged over a ten-year period. The most 
accurate figure obtainable for the Indians is an annual average of 
1076 deaths for the period 1916-25. The sanatoria and sanatorium 
schools in 1926 provided a total of -814 beds, or 75.6 per cent of the 
number of deaths reported. On the average about 74 per cent of 
these beds have been used which indicates that approximately 55 
per cent of the minimum needs were served. 

The number of Indians admitted to state, county, and city sana- 
toria is unknown. Conferences with a few superintendents in these 
institutions would indicate that the number is small, although such 
service is available in many instances. The exact causes for non- 
use of such facilities is not known accurately, but it is believed that 
lack of funds plays no small part. Another cause may be the 
hesitation of the Indians to accept hospitalization in an institution 
in which there are no other Indians. Again, in the majority of 
states, the existing facilities are inadequate for the white popula- 
tion, and therefore little effort is made to encourage the Indians to 
accept hospitalization. This is well illustrated in Montana, with a 
total of 434 deaths from tuberculosis in 1924 and with 150 civilian 
beds, and 211 beds for veterans of the Army and Navy, including 
Indians. This latter group of beds serves many out-of-state cases. 
If all beds were used for Montana residents, a shortage of seventy- 
three would still exist. 

Within the past year or so many requests have come from the 
various agencies to establish beds for the tuberculous on their reser- 
vations, either separately or in connection with their hospitals. In- 
variably they ask for small units of from ten to fifteen beds, hoping 
to care for all stages of the disease. They offer three arguments in 
support of this request. First, a serious need for isolation of the 
open case to preverit the further spread of the disease; second, 
the reluctance of the Indians to accept hospitalization off the reser- 
vation ; and third, the belief that small units are more economical 
than large ones, which opinion apparently is based on their difficulty 
in obtaining appropriations in the past. The Indian Office appar- 
ently has a similar belief in this matter. 
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Such a solution of the problem is not deemed to be sound, and 
it is out of harmony with present methods of handling the 
tuberculous. 

Tuberculous patients may be easily grouped into two general 
classes; the curable and the incurable. The curable case may be 
in the early or in a more advanced stage of the disease, but’ in either 
case it is believed that the patient will respond to proper treatment 
in a variable period of time and therefore will require a very 
different course of treatment from the incurable or terminal case. 
This latter type of case is hopeless, and consequently the most to 
be done is to make the patient comfortable and keep him from 
infecting others. 

The sanatorium is first and last a curative institution, and requires 
many special facilities for the treatment of its cases, as well as 
especially trained personnel, whereas the terminal case can be cared 
for by the regular hospital service. 

All the national health and medical agencies have for years 
recognized the advisability of hospitalizing the terminal case at the 
general hospital, rather than at the sanatorium. If the two types 
of case are placed in the same institution, difficulties at once arise. 
Frequent deaths in an institution will discourage the curable pa- 
tients and in a short time cast a shadow over the institution, thus 
affecting other cases that should come in. This has been the history 
of practically every institution attempting to hospitalize all stages 
of tuberculosis. The accepted plan, therefore, has been a sana- 
torium for the curable case and isolation beds in general hospitals 
for the incurable. Of course, any sanatorium, no matter how care- 
fully it selects cases will get some that are terminal, but the prac- 
tice is not to take such cases if it can be avoided. 

Sanatoria cannot be operated economically in units of less than 
forty or fifty beds. From this minimum up to 150 and 200 bed 
institutions, is found the greatest economy. Institutions of this 
size warrant the employment of a trained physician and the adop- 
tion of acceptable standards of operation. 

The general belief that Indians cannot be induced to leave their 
reservation for sanatorium care has not been borne out by the 
experience at the Phcenix and Sac and Fox sanatoria, Both of 
these institutions draw patients representing various tribes from 
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long distances. At Sac and Fox the average length of stay has been 
somewhat over 385 days, and the superintendent reports that he has 
no particular difficulty in keeping patients as long as he wishes them 
to stay. With the Indians’ appreciation of good treatment and a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of the hospital authorities, 
no valid reason seems to exist for contending that they would not 
accept treatment at a well operated sanatorium off their reservation. 

To build small units would mean poor equipment and operation, 
a restricted service, and in the end, false economy. If, however, 
the small units proposed for general hospitals are to be used for 
advanced cases and for isolating terminal cases, the plan is good. 
A few general hospitals in the Service, such as Rosebud and 
Cheyenne River, could with a small amount of alteration or addi- 
tion readily care for this type of case. 

As the need for sanatoria is obvious, it will be well to illustrate 
the problem by a definite situation. An analysis of the deaths from 
tuberculosis on the reservations in Montana indicates that there are 
not fewer than one hundred per year; thus an equal number of 
beds is required. If these beds were divided among the six reser- 
vations, it would mean a number of small units each receiving a 
part-time service from the regular agency physician who is not 
trained in tuberculosis work. It would result in a mere repetition 
of the ineffectively operated hospital now in existence and little 
if any really constructive help could be rendered to the curable 
patient. It would not be as economical to employ six specialists 
for these units as it would be to provide two for a single institution. 

On the other hand, allowing an average of five beds for isola- 
tion purposes at each reservation, need still exists for an institu- 
tion of seventy beds, manned by trained personnel and properly 
equipped. A thoroughly modern service could be rendered in an 
institution of this size. 

The idea of economy in building small units is erroneous. The 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis is not measured by the money 
spent in buildings, but rather by the results obtained with individual 
cases. Thus a multitude of small inefficient units in the end would 
result in greater loss of life and a questionable degree of isolation 
of cases. 

Hiawatha Hospital for Insane Indians. One hospital for the 
insane is operated by the Indian Service. It is located at Canton, 
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South Dakota. It has the highest average use of available beds 
of any hospital in the Indian Service. For some time it has 
averaged approximately 100 per cent. In 1926 the average was 
102 per cent. 

The prevalence of insanity among Indians is not known, though 
the general impression is that such cases are proportionately less 
numerous among Indians than among the average white population. 
It is reported that some cases are hospitalized in state institutions. 
The constant demands made on the Hiawatha Hospital would indi- 
cate that there are many more than are receiving care. 

At Hiawatha are two hospital buildings with several additional 
service buildings. The central portion of the main building con- 
tains the administrative quarters and the culinary section on the 
first floor, and the employees’ living quarters on the second, floor. 
The patients’ quarters are in laterals extending from either side 
of the central portion, on the first and second floors. The base- 
ment contains the bakery and ample storage space. 

The kitchen and dining room have tiled floors and are ample in 
size. At the time of the visit of the survey staff the range was 
out of order and the supply of kitchen utensils and of hot water 
was limited. A refrigeration outfit supplies ample refrigeration. 

The bakery, located in the basement, was in disorder and the 
oven was in a bad state of repair. 

The patients’ quarters provide for males on one side and females 
on the other. The arrangement of these sections in all four wards 
is identical. There is one twelve-bed ward for adults and children ; 
one eight-bed ward ; and two one-bed rooms. The sanitary facilities 
for the twenty-two patients in each ward. consist of two lavatories, 
two water closets, not enclosed, one slop sink, and one drinking 
fountain. Windows are screened with a fairly light weight iron 
screening attached and not built in. Equipment is confined almost 
entirely to iron beds. 

The hospital building is located about fifty yards from the 
main building. On the first floor is a good sized dining room in 

‘great disorder. The club dining room for employees is located 
in the central section and to the rear. The patients’ quarters on 
this floor consist of one five-bed ward with a porch and one four- 
teen-bed dormitory. On the second floor is the operating room; 
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its only equipment was two lavatories and a slop sink. On this 
floor are also located one five-bed porch, one four-bed room, and 
one twelve-bed ward. In addition, there were three employees’ 
rooms. In one of the patients’ rooms, two patients were sleeping 
on the springs of a bed placed on the floor. The sanitary facilities 
for each floor consist of one water closet, one lavatory, and one 
tub. 7 

In this building males are hospitalized on the second floor and 
females on the first. Children were housed with adults, as in the 
main building. 

The institution operates a farm of approximately 325 acres. 
The produce consists of the usual garden vegetables and feed for 
the dairy herd, which at the time of the visit consisted of eighteen 
certified milk cows. The milk supply is reported to be adequate 
for patients and employees. The dairy barn was very disorderly, 
due to the dependence on patient labor. 

Water is obtained from two deep wells, the second of which 
has just been completed. Sewage is discharged directly into the 
Canton City disposal plant. The power plant and laundry are 
located in a separate building to the rear of the main unit. Both 
were in disorder. 

The superintendent has a very attractive cottage near the main 
building. 

Unfortunately the superintendent was away on leave at the time 
of the survey visit and the nurse in charge had arrived only a few 
weeks previously, so that it was impossible to obtain much informa- 
tion relative to patients. Later correspondence showed the follow- 
ing types of patients present in June, 1927, about one month after 
the visit: 


Eipilep sy scien inne oe eine ti etroin cares ee eee 16 
Dementiar precoxar e-waste cence ieee 31 
Fmibecrlity i. caaernerats:ctetsiels sncenstole stereos 17 
Constitutionalintenoritven..ss-0es 2 eee ee 3 
TdiGey® Gicc5 he eto hace Onis stie cis hee ees 8 
Sentleidementiavwos: cey-cccnioe eo ee ee 7 
PATAnOiad wes oe arueta iam aoe eter ok hy clan ore Ne I 
Intox.) psy,chosesh.jecmurue cunts iow ones aoe 4 
Manic-depressivert. .easismemenectr nina nacre: 3 
Undtagnosed! “\ Ss. at ataeem atk or one eee 2 


The length of residence was high, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing table: 
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Onegy Caroriless esis cre iaceacis heres eheiclae niece 6 
OnegtoptwWOnyCarsn. Memo ascyatis aeiiee ee aren 5 
BE WOStOMENTEC GV CATS. cont anne sideman hvedig min oes 2 
PeestOMrOUursy.EAlS Memieoest or cor oe one I 
HOUKTOMIVEBY. Cal Sinstcnnios fete el ose eace ade 15 
NEVER OL SIMOLEVYVEAL Gig, spr cts ots eis cieier se sieert shor ke toes 65 


Deaths for five years past were reported as follows: 


LO2S vebrshatas Wisiere aels ete athe me wee Srain oe ae se 14 
EOQA eat taeeaeias veneers Meena ae eae a vias SPST 2 
CSA) Merybicid Codd Oo Dor oe Atl OS PRE ae IRE eee oe 2 
OPO SRS HOD RO Lh CNC AOS OS PERC CRUE EER 5 
LOZ 7Mt a cevs eto sterss seceisbeg teres tus outers. aia systettonerahorn crs 4 


One birth occurred in 1926, the result of co-habitation between 
patients. 

As stated previously adults and children are housed in the same 
quarters ; only the more violent cases are segregated in single rooms. 
Cases of tuberculosis were reported in the hospital building, but no 
precautions were being taken to protect the other patients from 
them, nor were their dishes sterilized. 

It was impossible to study the diet served patients, as no file of 
menus was available. On the day of the visit, it consisted of a 
stew of meat and carrots, with more fat and bones than anything 
else, thin apple sauce, bread, and coffee. Proper facilities, such as 
tables in ward dining rooms, and personnel to supervise the patients 
at their meals, were lacking. Several patients were eating from 
the floor. 

Since the personnel in attendance is untrained and limited in 
number, the patients receive but a minimum of care. The first 
trained nurse for this institution was engaged in April, 1927. She 
received her training at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., and appeared to be very capable but bewildered at the re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon her. This institution had twenty-four 
employees, including farmers, day laborers, and those engaged in 
caring for patients. 

As in all institutions of this character, much of the manual labor 
about the place is done by patients who are able to work. Clinical 
records of cases in this institution are inadequate. It was impossible 
to obtain a complete picture of the case from the available notes. 
A monthly statement of the physical condition of each patient is 
sent to the superintendents of the agencies from which they came. 
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One case in particular was studied ; a young boy sent there from 
Arizona. The facts in the case as presented in clinical notes and 
correspondence would indicate that the reservation superintendent 
was determined to have this boy hospitalized, despite the fact that 
the superintendent of the hospital reported repeatedly that he was 
not a case for this institution, as he had been unable, after several 
months of observation to determine any sufficient cause for hos- 
pitalization. At the time of the survey visit, correspondence was 
still in progress between the two superintendents and the Indian 
Office. It seemed obvious, however, that the agency superintendent 
was determined to be rid of this boy. This conclusion was strength- 
ened after comparing notes with a member of the survey staff who 
had studied the facts of the case on the reservation from which 
the boy came. He was subsequently sent home. 

Recommendations. 1. In the future far more study and planning 
should be done before hospitals are constructed. 

The first point to be determined is the real need for a hospital 
in the general community. The established hospitals in communities 
adjacent to the Indian reservations should first be given thorough 
consideration. As eventually the Indian is expected to amalgamate 
with the local community, wherever possible he should use estab- 
lished hospitals. Such a procedure will prevent overbuilding and 
assure the patient the services of a well equipped hospital and good 
diagnostic treatment and consultation service. If no established 
hospitals are available, steps should be taken to ascertain whether 
the local white community and the Indian Service can codperate 
in a plan to develop a hospital which will be of general service to 
the community, providing both the Indians and the whites with a 
service superior to that which either could secure if acting alone. 

The second point to be determined is the proper location of the 
hospital with due regard to the community which it is to serve. 
How are patients, doctors, and nurses to get to it? How is it to 
get its supplies? These questions, if frankly faced, will generally 
avoid utilizing some isolated old buildings, improperly located for 
use as a hospital. 

The third question is the size and design of the hospital. The 
size should depend on the facts obtained by the survey to show 
need and probable use. The design should be worked out by ex- 
perts in hospital planning or by the utilization of the work of ex- 
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perts. Numerous sets of plans are available emphasizing interior 
arrangement and equipment. The Hospital Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will lend such material without charge. The follow- 
ing basic requirements should be met in all new hospitals con- 
structed and in those reconstructed: (a) Isolation rooms, (b) 
maternity wards separate from other wards with necessary sanitary 
facilities, (c) an operating unity providing separate room or rooms, 
depending on size of the hospital, for sterilizer and service equip- 
ment, (d) one or more rooms, depending on the size of the hos- 
pital, for laboratory equipment, X-Ray, and special treatment 
facilities, (e) one or more rooms to serve as physicians’ and 
nurses’ offices, and (f) preferably a separate examining room. 
Living quarters for the employees should be outside the hospital. 

The fixed equipment in hospitals should be located to promote 
efficiency in its use and should be designed with a capacity equal 
to the demands to be made upon it.’ The ratio of fixed equipment 
to patients should approximate for lavatories one to six, for 
water closets one to eight, and for tubs one to ten. 

X-Ray equipment, preferably stationary, should be installed 
in every well equipped hospital. 

The rooms should be equipped with comfortable beds and mat- 
tresses and with suitable lockers and bedside facilities. 

The fourth and final question to be considered in planning the 
hospital is the cost. If due consideration is given to the needs of the 
community as a whole the buildings should be permanent struc- 
tures to meet a lasting community need. The material used should 
be reasonably fire-resisting and should insure a low maintenance 
cost. The cost should be accurately figured and the estimates pre- 
sented to Congress. If the plan is to build a part at once and sub- 
sequently to develop the institution further the original plans should 
give enough detail to present the ultimate scheme. It is to be hoped 
that Congress will give careful consideration to the plan as a 
whole and will appropriate in accordance with it so that the facilities 
provided will meet community needs. The recommended Division 
of Planning and Development should insofar as possible work 
out arrangements for codperation between the Indian Service and 
the state and local governments for a division of the cost in con- 
structing and operating hospitals which will meet all local needs. 
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2. The personnel in hospitals should be materially improved. In 
hospitals of sixty beds or more the physician should be on a full- 
time basis and should be specially selected on the basis of his qualifi- 
cations for this type of work. A graduate nurse should be in charge 
of the nursing activities in each hospital. The ratio of graduate 
nurses to patients should be one to ten. The number of assistants 
and other employees should be sufficient to bring the ratio at least 
to three employees to five patients. A competent cook, capable of 
preparing special diets, should be employed. 

3. The per diem allowance for hospital maintenance should ap- 
proximate that in other well administered hospitals. The figure 
in the Public Health Service hospitals is approximately $3.71 and 
in general hospitals approximately $4 per day. This increased ex- 
penditure should result in the serving of better food specially 
adapted to the requirements of the individual patients. 

4. Some hospitals at present in use can be arranged to accom- 
modate cases of tuberculosis by making available space now used 
by employees, by installing heating equipment and by increasing 
the hospital staff. 

5. The Indian Service should adopt for its hospitals the stand- 
ards established by the American College of Surgeons for ac- 
credited hospitals. These standards cannot be met immediately but 
they should be achieved in the course of a reasonable time, say 
three to five years. 

6. As is the case in hospitals, the first sanatorium need is for a 
careful detailed study to determine the number of beds needed for 
the tuberculous. The basis for the computation should be the 
minimum formula of one bed for each annual death. The number 
of deaths should be averaged for a considerable period, preferably 
ten years. 

7. Before the Indian Service itself undertakes to construct and 
operate new sanatoria it should determine the possibility of co- 
operative relationships with state or local institutions. Wherever 
possible it should utilize such institutions, even if it is necessary 
to use federal appropriations to pay the cost of having the Indians 
hospitalized in their sanatoria. The use of federal funds to assist 
in the expansion of their institutions would in some instances be 
justified if a fair cooperative agreement could be reached. 
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8. The existing figures indicate the need for a minimum of 250 
sanatorium beds for Indians. A more careful survey would tend 
to raise rather than lower this figure, since it is based on incom- 
plete reports of deaths from tuberculosis. Exactly where these 
beds should be provided should be determined by the detailed sur- 
vey, but certain suggestions can be offered at this time. 

At selected reservation hospitals provision should be made for 
incurable cases of tuberculosis. The number of beds required at 
the hospitals selected will probably be found to be from five to 
twenty. Space not now available should be made so by installing 
necessary equipment, by supplying employees with living quarters 
outside the hospital, or by other necessary action. In some cases 
small additions should be built. 

For the care of cases believed curable, sanatoria of fifty beds or 
more, depending on the needs, should be constructed at those points 
in the several districts that will serve the greatest number most 
economically. The State of Washington, east of the Cascades, the 
State of Montana, and the Navajo country are three locations that, 
according to present data, seem desirable. The exact location should 
be determined with due consideration of accessibility to transpor- 
tation centers, supplies, and medical consultants. 

The needs of the Navajos require the construction of a thor- 
oughly modern sanatorium of from fifty to seventy-five beds to be 
a unit in the proposed hospital center for that territory. 

New infirmary units should be constructed for Sac and Fox, 
Talihina, and Chippewa. 

g. In planning new sanatoria and in adding to existing ones the 
advisory services of specialized national organizations should be 
sought and plans should be carefully developed with due regard 
to needs. The plans should be carefully worked out to show costs 
and the data presented to Congress. As sanatorium planning and 
construction lends itself well to the expansion idea, funds may be 
sought first for the administrative and infirmary sections and later 
for the ambulant and semi-ambulant sections. It is hoped that 
Congress will insist upon the submission of detailed plans and 
statements for needs and that the practice of providing insufficient 
data will be discontinued. 

10. The practice of salvaging old buildings and converting them 
into sanatoria should likewise be discontinued. In this connection 
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it is specifically recommended that the institution at Pyramid Lake 
be entirely abandoned because it is too remote for efficient adminis- 
tration and because most of the plant is not adapted for use as a 
sanatorium. The proposal to convert old Fort Simcoe into a sana- 
torium should be abandoned for like reasons. A sanatorium is 
needed in this district, but it should be at an accessible point and 
have buildings suited to the requirements. The present plan to 
provide an infirmary at Shawnee is also bad. An entirely new unit 
is needed and should be built in accordance with approved plans. 

11. The equipment of all sanatoria in the Indian Service should 
be brought up to the standards of the American Sanatorium Asso- 
ciation. All sanatoria should be equipped with X-Ray, clinical 
laboratory appliances, quartz light, pneumothorax, and material 
for occupational therapy. Indian handicrafts, such as bead work, 
basketry, and weaving, offer great possibilities for occupational 
therapy. 

12. The personnel at the sanatoria should be materially im- 
proved. The medical director in charge should have had special 
training in the care and treatment of tuberculosis. If sanatoria 
have more than sixty patients an additional full-time medical assis- 
tant should be provided for each additional sixty patients or major 
fraction thereof. Each sanatorium should have as superintendent 
of nurses a graduate of a recognized sanatorium training school or 
at least of a general hospital. For the care of bed patients the ratio 
of nurses to patients should be one to seven, and for the care of 
ambulant cases one to thirty. At least Io per cent of the bedside 
nurses should be graduates. A sufficient number of employees 
should be available to do the necessary work about the sanatorium. 
Patient labor should only be used when the physician certifies that 
the work required will be in no way injurious to the patient. The 
amount of such labor will be negligible. 

13. The medical service at these sanatoria should embrace the 
following points: 


(a) Complete records on suitable forms 

(b) Complete history, X-Ray examination, and sputum, urine and 
Wassermann tests, within twenty-four hours after arrival 

(c) Re-examination every two months if patient is doing well, and 
at least every two weeks if doing badly 

(d) Visit to bed patients by physicians once daily 
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e) Visits to ambulant patients by doctor or nurse daily 

f{) Weekly weighing 

g) Proper disposal of infectious material 

h) Adequate consultation service 

i) Careful regulation of activities in accordance with physical 
condition 

j) Use of actinotherapy in suitable cases 

k) Use of artificial pneumothorax in suitable cases 

1) Provision for recreation, religious, and instructional needs 


( 
( 
( 
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14. Appropriations for administration and maintenance of sana- 
toria should be raised to a point comparable with accepted practice. 
The average cost is approximately three dollars a day. The exact 
figure will depend in part on the degree of isolation. 

15. The water supply at each sanatorium should be approxi- 
mately two hundred gallons per day per capita. This supply will 
insure adequate fire protection but fire escapes should be installed 
on all buildings of two stories or more not yet so equipped. All 
chemical extinguishers should be recharged once a year and prop- 
erly labelled. The water supply should be analyzed twice a year. 

16. The sanatorium school of the preventorium type is recom- 
mended for the Indian Service. This type of school takes not the 
open cases of tuberculosis, but the “contacts”? and the under- 
nourished. The thorough medical examination recommended for 
boarding schools should indicate the need in these institutions. A 
thorough survey should be made of Indian children in public 
schools and in day schools, and provision should be made in ac- 
cordance with ascertained needs. The educational facilities for 
children in sanatorium schools should be of as high a standard as 
is recommended for Indian schools in general. 

17. The personnel at Hiawatha Hospital should be materially 
increased. A graduate nurse should be in charge of each building 
in which patients are housed. A sufficient subordinate personnel 
should be employed so that some one will always be on duty day 
and night in all wards or buildings. Additional laborers should 
be employed to supervise the operation of the institution farm and 
dairy and to keep them in reasonable condition. | 

18. Arrangements should be made at this institution for the 
segregation of (a) epileptics, (b) children, and (c) the tuberculous. 

19. Material improvement should be made in equipment of this 
hospital. The kitchen and the bakery should be given special atten- 
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tion. A plentiful supply of hot water should be always available. 
For the less violent patients, tables and chairs should be provided. 

20. A system of records conforming to accepted psychiatric 
practice in hospitals for the insane should be installed. 


Health Conditions in the Boarding Schools. Of the seventy- 
eight government boarding schools and fifty-two mission boarding 
schools, sixty-four and thirty, respectively, were visited by one or 
more members of the survey staff. Certain fundamental data have 
been carefully compared and the following discussion is based on 
what may be considered the average conditions to be found in them, 
although, as has frequently been pointed out, variations between 
the best and the worst are wide and the best frequently have some 
weak points and the worst some good ones. For convenience of 
discussion, the subject will be treated under several headings. 

Design and Capacity of Dormitories. Large dormitories are 
found almost invariably. Some have sleeping porches added to 
increase their capacity, usually at the expense of the light and ven- 
tilation of the inner rooms. Occasional dormitories have been built 
with some rooms for from four to eight pupils and a few have a 
number of small rooms for two. Some changes have been made 
in the design of these buildings since the first ones were built. The 
newer units show evidence of a more advanced knowledge of school 
construction. 

The desirable cubage per child for dormitory construction is 
usually estimated at at least six hundred cubic feet. Indian schools 
in most instances fall far below that figure. The percentage of 
window space to wall space is low in Indian schools, and hence 
ventilation is often unsatisfactory. In some instances this is ag- 
gravated by the practice of nailing down windows in girls’ dormi- 
tories.” The only sections assured of adequate ventilation are the 
porches, and generally they are not ideal, as several sides of the 
porch are exposed. 

Heating facilities are often limited. Either the radiation surface 
is inadequate or the capacity of the power plant is insufficient. This 
applies especially to sanitary sections and dressing rooms and fre- 
quently to sleeping quarters. 


* The Indian Office has taken steps to eradicate this practice. 
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The Washington office has requested all schools to install ventila- 
tors. They are boards inserted in the window frame to divert the 
current of air. In some instances they are adequate but in many 
they are not, because the arrangement of windows and the orienta- 
tion of the buildings cause a direct and often strong draft directly 
over the child. 

A few buildings are in use the safety of which is open to ques- 
tion. The outstanding illustration is the boys’ dormitory at Santa 
Fé, which has been condemned for some time because of serious 
cracks in the main walls, but regardless of that fact the number 
of children housed in it has been increased. The steam boilers at 
this school are buckled, making it unsafe to carry a head of steam 
really sufficient to heat the radiators. 

It was not possible in all instances to make detailed measure- 
ments of the dormitories to compute the cubage allowed per pupil. 
In one or two instances, fairly representative of conditions in the 
great majority of dormitories, the cubage was found to be very low. 
A series of such computations was made in schools in the northwest 
by the district United States Public Health Service officer, His 
report is in the Indian Office and reveals the same overcrowding. 
Viewing these dormitories at first hand, it was hardly necessary 
actually to compute this factor when in dormitory after dormitory 
beds were found very close together, often even touching each 
other. 

This problem of housing is so serious that a few of the numer- 
ous instances should be mentioned. The Pipestone School has a 
new porch on the boys’ dormitory which is said to give adequate 
space. This porch in itself is adequate, but in building it, a large 
dormitory was deprived of three windows, leaving only a single 
outside window for about thirty-five beds, which were separated 
from one another by only a few inches. The three windows between 
the new porch and the old dormitory are still in place, thus allow- 
ing at best the window space of one and a half windows. The inner 
rooms were very poorly lighted, and the air was greatly vitiated. 
At the Carson School the same porch idea was recommended for 
the boys’ dormitory over the protest of the superintendent. In 
practically every instance observed where the capacity of a build- 
ing was increased by sleeping porches, it was at the expense of the 
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inner rooms.” The building at the Carson School was in such a 
bad state of repair and was so poorly arranged that the greatest 
real economy would have been effected by replacing it entirely. 
Furnishing a sharp contrast to this dormitory were the very mod- 
ern horse and dairy barns. Such contrasts are not uncommon in 
the Indian Service. The farm buildings are often of recent con- 
struction and of most modern design. At Santa Fé, twenty-five 
thousand dollars was put into a gymnasium, although as has been 
pointed out the boys were housed in a building that had been 
condemned. 

The overcrowding of rooms with beds is not the only problem. 
In a few instances, two children were in a single bed, not because 
they preferred it to keep warm during the cold nights, but because 
no room was left to place additional beds. A single instance might 
have been excused but in one case as many as thirty children were 
accommodated two in a bed. 

Every available space that will accommodate beds is often pressed 
into service. Thus children are frequently quartered on attic floors, 
in closely placed beds, with the same lack of light and air. Not 
infrequently in these attic dormitories the fire hazard is serious. 
In a school recently renovated, for example, approximately seventy 
girls were quartered on the third floor of a building of temporary 
construction. The only fire escape for this floor was located off a 
store room at the rear of the building. The entrance to this escape 
was securely locked and the matron kept the key. In case of a fire 
coming up the stairway, it would be impossible for these girls to 
escape through the windows onto the roof. Locked fire escapes and 
nailed windows were sometimes found in girls’ dormitories. The 
explanation offered was that such measures are necessary to keep 
the sexes separated. At some schools this is not done, and the 
matrons, who are usually of a higher type, do not report any par- 
ticular difficulties in controlling the situation. 

The state of repair of these schools has rapidly deteriorated 
yearly, due to their inferior type of construction and the fact that 
sufficient funds for upkeep have not been available. At present 
several of them are apparently beyond the state where a reasonable 
expenditure could restore them. 


* Porches have, of course, been built as an economy measure. The cost of 
construction is much lower than in the case of dormitories. 
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The question of fire protection is a serious matter in these build- 
ings because practically none are of fire resisting construction. 
Stone or brick outer walls offer very little protection to wooden 
roofs and interiors of frame. The condition is made more serious 
when stoves are used for heating purposes and when the buildings 
are of more than one story. 

Fire fighting facilities are frequently inferior. Not all schools 
have an adequate water supply or water storage facilities. Fire 
hose outlets with hose on reels are not available in all buildings. 
The chemical extinguishers provided are not always sufficient in 
number, and infrequently they are not tagged to show the date of 
last recharging. Several were tested and a few were found dead. 
While fire drills are required of all schools, in some they are not 
routine. 

The main sanitary sections are usually located in the basement 
of the dormitories, making it necessary for the pupil to go down 
from one to three flights of stairs at night as well as in the day 
time. 

Many dormitories, especially those occupied by boys, are not 
provided with night toilets on the upper floors. These facilities on 
the upper floors are generally locked during the day. The Indian 
Office reports that the present plans will provide more toilet facili- 
ties on upper floors. 

The main sanitary sections in the basement are as a rule poorly 
lighted and ventilated and are rarely sufficiently heated. The floors 
are usually made of cement frequently not so laid as to insure quick 
drainage. The conditions are often unsatisfactory, though girls’ 
sections were almost universally in better condition than the boys’. 

The equipment found in many of them is old, and rarely is each 
piece of equipment in working order. Leaky faucets and water 
closets are common, causing great waste. In an extreme instance 
only two water closets were found in order for eighty girls. All 
other equipment was clogged and in some instances overflowing 
onto the floors. The explanation was that the engineer was also 
the athletic coach and the team activities were always given prefer- 
ence. This situation was the worst seen, but in practically all dor- 
mitories one or more toilets were out of order. This constant trou- 
ble is caused partly by carelessness on the part of the pupils but 
much more by the nature and age of the equipment, which is diffi- 
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cult to keep in repair. The flushing device in the boys’ building at 
Haskell could only be operated by the use of some strength, a fact 
which probably explains the conditions found there. 

About half of the sections visited were without toilet paper. 
Much toilet paper is wasted, especially by the boys, and frequently 
it is used in lieu of towels. 

Facilities for washing face and hands are often of the trough 
type. In some places the water is obtained through spigots and in 
some through a perforated pipe controlled by a master valve. The 
faucets were often leaky and in a few instances entirely out of 
order. The perforated pipe method is often unsatisfactory, as 
water is sprayed over the floor as well as in the trough. In some 
instances, the hot and cold water faucets alternate, but this makes 
it difficult for any single individual to obtain the right mixture. 
The children frequently overcome this difficulty by plugging up 
the waste pipe and then all washing together in the same trough, 
despite the prevalence of trachoma and impetigo. 

Shower baths are far more numerous than tubs. The latter are 
seen most frequently in the girls’ sections. They are generally in 
rooms adjoining the regular lavatory section. The floors are of 
cement and hence cold, except in warm weather. These sections 
are often kept locked and are opened for use on specified occasions. 
Thus where the ratio per unit of population is low, the child has 
but one or two baths at the most during the week. At Sherman 
these quarters are open practically all the time and they are used 
freely. As a result, the children are cleaner, and this is reflected 
in the clean bed linen seen. 

The bath sections often have no dressing room facilities. In 
some cases a long bench is provided, but rarely ever hooks on which 
to hang clothing. These are essential. 

Hot water for washing and bathing purposes is in most instances 
supplied by an individual heater adjoining the bathroom. These 
units are as a rule small for the demands made on them, and that 
fact has something to do with the personal cleanliness of the chil- 
dren, especially of the boys working in the shops and needing warm 
water and soap to remove grease and grime. 

Soap was rarely immediately accessible. In only a few instances 
was liquid or powdered soap seen, and the supply of ordinary hand 
soap, if any, often consisted of but a few thin pieces. The Indian 
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Office reports that it is negotiating for liquid or powdered soap 
and containers. This form of soap is the most sanitary and is 
highly desirable. 

The Pullman towel system has been installed in nearly all schools, 
but its effectiveness varies. Apparently about as many towels are 
used improperly as are used properly. The explanation of misuse 
is generally the limited supply of towels, necessitating the issue of 
one to each child either daily or at the designated wash periods. 
If a child wishes to wash between periods he must make a special 
request for a towel, which involves the problem of locating the 
matron, or use available soiled towels, or toilet paper, or nothing. 
The laundry may be so crowded with work that the soiled linen 
cannot be laundered properly, thus causing a shortage. In a few 
wash rooms piles of soiled towels were seen which had been there 
for boys. Practically all towels supplied, except the bath towels, 
are too small, being little larger than a man’s pocket handkerchief. 
The containers are frequently not locked, thus permitting the child 
to take a soiled towel if clean ones are not at hand. 

The reason usually given for not having clean towels available 
at all times is that the children resort to towel fights and in other 
ways abuse the privilege. To control the children, especially the 
boys, in the use of towels, is admittedly an educational problem of 
considerable difficulty, but it is not to be solved properly by keep- 
ing towels away from them. Since hardly any Indian school is 
without cases of trachoma and impetigo, both contagious, the use 
of towels has an important bearing on the transmission of disease. 

Tooth brushes are supplied usually by the school, though in 
some cases the pupil is required to purchase his own brush, if 
possible. This is a responsibility rightly belonging to the child, but 
if he cannot purchase a brush, the school should. Apparently the 
same brush serves for a long time, as the majority appeared much 
used. A tooth powder is supplied in one can for all children, unless 
the pupils can purchase individual tubes. This practice is unsani- 
tary because many brushes come in contact with the top of the can. 
In some schools, the children keep their tooth brushes in their 
individual lockers, a plan much better in principle than the hang- 
ing of dozens of brushes according to numbers on a rack, even 
though the rack is screened and the rows are staggered to prevent 
contamination by dripping. 
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In the smaller schools the lockers provided for the personal 
effects of the child are generally extremely small.” In fact they 
ordinarily afford only space for one change of clothing and a few 
odds and ends. Suits are frequently hung on the walls in the 
rooms. The uniform rooms provide long racks for the regulation 
school regalia used on dress occasions. In most small schools the 
locker space is in the basement, poorly lighted and ventilated. The 
small lockers are generally constructed of wood and many do not 
have ventilation, an important matter especially for the boys who 
do fairly heavy manual labor in the shops or on the farm. 

In the larger schools the arrangements, especially for the higher 
class students, are generally much better. Many times in rooms for 
two boys a small closet space is provided. The new boys’ dormitory 
at Chemawa makes excellent provision for two boys to a room, with 
ample locker space. 

The Indian is often criticized for not accumulating possessions. 
His lack of this trait is cited as an indication of his general im- 
providence, and unquestionably his lack of desire for possessions 
is one of the factors in making him content with a very low stan- 
dard of living. Certainly the boarding school is making no attempt 
to change this condition. The Indian boy in a typical boarding 
school could not possess much more than the clothes on his back, 
because there is no place to keep other things. 

The pupils sleeping in large dormitory rooms and porches either 
dress at their beds or use a community dressing room. These dress- 
ing rooms are usually situated in the basement and are rarely suffi- 
ciently heated. Asa rule the furniture consists of long low benches 
and lockers. 

Recreation rooms are generally in the basement and contain the 
very simplest equipment, such as benches around the walls. A few, 
especially in the larger schools, have some equipment. Some of 
these rooms have chairs, tables, pianos, games, and phonographs, 
but they are not the rule. The well equipped rooms are sometimes 
set apart as “parlors” and not freely used by the children. The 
rooms at the boarding school at Keams Canyon are a noteworthy 


* The Bloomfield School in Oklahoma is a notable exception. There in- 
genious provision has been made to give each girl some space and equipment 
which she can regard as her own. The new dormitory for older girls at the 
Sequoyah Orphan Training School in Oklahoma offers another sharp con- 
trast to the typical small school. 
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exception. The Santee mission school and the Bloomfield school 
make much better provision for the housing of these children than 
is generally found in Indian schools. At Santee, though the build- 
ings are old, there is considerable privacy for the individual. 

Quarters for matrons, usually small and very simply furnished, 
are generally provided in the dormitories. 

Kitchens are located either in a section of the dormitory build- 
ing or, as in larger schools, in separate buildings. They are usually 
of adequate size, although in some instances, such as Tulalip, Sher- 
man, and Warm Springs, they are very small and crowded. In 
many places not enough attention has been paid to lighting and ven- 
tilation. A new dining hall and kitchen has recently been built at 
Chemawa. The plan is good, but the arrangement of the equip- 
ment in the kitchen might have been improved by placing the steam 
cookers and canopy against a dead wall rather than against the 
few available windows. Storage space for a day’s or week’s sup- 
plies is often insufficient or is located at a distance. Refrigeration 
is secured principally from natural ice in large chests or from a 
brine machine. Leupp and Warm Springs have no such facilities. 
Garbage is put in containers and then fed to the hogs. More 
thorough provision for screening should generally be made, and 
the cans and the immediate vicinity more carefully cleaned. 

Kitchen equipment is rarely good. The ranges supplied are al- 
most always of sufficient capacity, but time and again they were 
found in a poor state of repair, making it difficult to prepare food 
properly. Wash tubs, wash boilers, lard pails, and such makeshifts 
are utilized when steam cookers are not available. 

Soiled clothing is often worn by the employees and school chil- 
dren in the kitchen. No regulation uniforms are supplied for or 
required of these employees. 

Several large schools are still using hand methods for dish wash- 
ing. The mechanical equipment in some schools is old, and in many 
instances where such equipment is found the supply of hot water 
is limited. Boiling water is rarely available in sufficient quantity 
and the efficiency of the work is questionable. 

The dining rooms usually accommodate the entire pupil popu- 
lation, often with considerable crowding. The lighting and ven- 
tilation factors vary, but on the whole may be said to be fair. The 
tables are generally of wood, some finished and some unfinished. 
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Some have linoleum tops, some metal, and some are covered with 
table cloths which are often unreasonably soiled. Stools or benches 
are generally used for seats. Food is served either in china dishes, 
enamel ware, or aluminum. The former is of the heaviest hotel 
type and the second frequently chipped. As a rule all food served 
is eaten from a single plate. Serving dishes are provided. Cups or 
glasses are generally provided for the coffee, cocoa, or milk. 

The bakeries are usually in-rooms separate from the main 
kitchen. At Keshena the bakery is in the basement. The equip- 
ment ordinarily is a large rotating oven or ovens of the army or 
navy type. Electric ovens are used at Carson City and Keshena. 
The oven at Rice School was purchased as a matter of economy. 
Bids on a good brick oven were only fifty dollars higher than the 
cost of the discarded navy oven the Indian Office authorized the 
school to purchase. Within two months the fire bricks collapsed, 
destroying the efficiency of the oven. The bread from this oven 
was burned, top and bottom, and soggy in the center. Poorly baked 
bread, however, is a distinct exception. At practically every other 
school visited the bread was examined and found well baked. 

The clothing worn by the workers in the bakery is open to the 
same criticism as has been made of that worn by employees in the 
kitchen. 

The permanent employees in the kitchens and bakeries are not 
required to take a physical examination. Some of the pupils work- 
ing in these places were observed to have impetigo or other skin 
disorders. 

Other Buildings. Next to the dormitory, the student perhaps 
uses the school building more than any other. As a rule, the school 
rooms and buildings have not been planned in accordance with the 
best practices in white communities. In only a few could the light- 
ing and ventilating be given a high score. A large number of 
schools still have non-adjustable seats. In the few schools where 
adjustable seats were found, no effort was made to adjust them 
because adjustment is regarded as impracticable under the half-day 
plan of instruction. Two or more groups of children must use the 
same classrooms, and therefore some seats would have to be ad- 
justed twice daily. 

The majority of the classroom buildings are not provided with 
sanitary facilities. The Indian Office reports that it is now setting 
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standards on classroom orientation, paints, light, and ventilation 
that will conform to the accepted standards. 

The work shops are usually old buildings, not well lighted and 
ventilated. The one thing in favor of the children is the fact that 
large classes are not the rule. 

The laundry is an important feature of every government school. 
It is one of the chief sources of labor for the pupils. With ap- 
proved machinery, adequate space, and a capable laundry operator, 
a much greater volume of work-could be handled in less time. The 
space allotted to the laundry is often small. At one large school 
this fact is capitalized. The superintendent reported that he can 
get much more work out of the children if he keeps large piles of 
laundry before them. An inspection of the plant verified his state- 
ment. A number of small children were literally hidden behind 
great piles of wet laundry in a greatly overcrowded room filled with 
steam. 

The equipment in laundries is often old and in poor repair. The 
mangles are generally single-roll affairs, requiring three to four 
times the necessary labor in doing flat work, and requiring hand 
ironing for the very simple dresses and skirts worn by the girls. 
This work could be more easily and rapidly done by machines, thus 
freeing the children for other activities of greater educational 
value. The seriousness of the situation is increased by the anti- 
quated methods used in applying power. Big drive-shafts and belts 
are fairly common. The machines are by no means universally 
safeguarded and, as a consequence, reports of accidents are fairly 
frequent, although fortunately most of them are minor. 

The only really modern laundry equipment seen in operation 
was at the Phoenix School, but modern equipment has been pur- 
chased for the new Burke School at Fort Wingate. Practically 
all machines at Phoenix were of late design, operated by individual 
electric motors, thoroughly incased, thus rendering accidents prac- 
tically impossible. This outfit could have been improved had a 
greater space been provided, making it possible to arrange the 
equipment in the most efficient order, but if every school had a 
similar outfit adapted to its size, a great improvement would be 
achieved. 

One other building at boarding schools has a direct bearing on 
the health of the child; the dairy. Usually dairies are the most 
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modern buildings on the place and are well kept. Occasionally this 
is not the case. At Sherman, the dairy barn and its surroundings 
are old and very poorly kept. ; 

Several dairies have milking machines, but the bulk of this work 
is done by hand, and in some instances the same detail of boys is 
kept on for the entire school year, although this work requires very 
early rising. Almost all dairy details include a few very small boys. 

The milk rooms are usually screened and kept clean. An ade- 
quate supply of live steam or boiling water is not always available 
to sterilize pails and cans. No pasteurization or bottling plants were 
found in any of the schools. Milk is conveyed in large cans and 
served from pitchers to children at the tables. 

The size of the dairy herd varies. As a rule the number of fresh 
milk cows is insufficient to supply an average of a pint of milk a 
day per child for cooking and drinking purposes, though in a few 
exceptional instances the supply averages a quart a day. Several 
herds are accredited and in only a few instances was a dairy herd 
found which had not been tuberculin tested or was not reported 
to be tested regularly. In no instance was chemical or bacteriologi- 
cal examination of milk reported. A good herd and large produc- 
tion were always found where school and agency officers were 
thoroughly interested in this most important need of the Indian 
children. The conclusion is drawn that all schools might have had 
better millx supplies had the local officers been more keenly inter- 
ested in the problem. 

Some schools, Tulalip, for example, were operating their dairies 
very efficiently. When the children are away during the summer 
vacation, the excess milk is sold to local commercial dairies and 
credit taken for butter to be used during the coming school year. 
This procedure is most commendable, though not possible in schools 
at long distances from commercial centers. Butter or cheese, how- 
ever, could be made during the summer months to be served during 
the coming school year. 

Water Supplres. The source of water depends upon the locality. 
Springs, rivers, and deep or shallow wells are used. In many in- 
stances, the least expensive method has been resorted to, not always 
after due consideration to the potability of the water. Practically 
every school has a large steel storage tank for surplus supplies. 
The pumping plants are ordinarily not automatic. The volume of 
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water needed is perhaps greater in these schools than in similar 
institutions outside the Service, because of the serious fire hazard 
combined with the personal needs. Some schools report a shortage 
at certain seasons which could be obviated in some cases by in- 
creased storage facilities and in others by larger production. The 
minimum average needs are not less than seventeen gallons per 
capita per day. 

The Public Health Service is now rendering the Indian Office a 
splendid service at nominal cost: by surveying many of its school 
water supplies and submitting reports and recommendations for 
their improvement. Contamination was found in several instances. 

The local state boards of health analyze water supplies gratis. 
In some places complete files of such examinations are kept, in 
others not. It is exceptional to find a school having such analyses 
made at regular intervals each year. The methods of treating 
polluted water supplies are, on the whole, inefficient. The best 
plant was seen at Fort Belknap, Montana. At the Orphans’ Train- 
ing School at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, the water is at present taken 
from a shallow well which is lower than the point of discharge for 
effluent from the sewage disposal plant. The analyses of this water 
supply have always shown B. coli. An appropriation for a new 
well was included in one of the urgent deficiency bills which failed 
at the last session of Congress. The work of providing a new 
water supply for that school should be rushed as the present meth- 
ods of treating the water are bad. 

Sewage Disposal Systems. In a few instances sewers are con- 
nected with local city plants, but at most schools a septic tank is 
provided. Several of them are defective for one or more of the 
following reasons: (1) The size is inadequate, as they were built 
for a much smaller population than is now cared for and have 
never been enlarged to meet present day demands; (2) the type 
of construction is not always good; (3) some are not cleaned fre- 
quently enough; (4) their efficiency is in many cases reduced by 
the large volume of laundry water passing through them; (5) the 
effluent is often emptied directly into streams or on the surface, as 
at Chemawa. 

This most vital problem is also receiving the attention of the 
Public Health Service engineers, and there is promise of consid- 
erable improvement in the future if the Indian Service is allowed 
sufficient funds to make the necessary corrections. 
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Recreational Facilities. Playgrounds and their related activities 
are not given their due place in the programs of the school chil- 
dren. Some agency officers believe that the child’s surplus energy 
should be expended in some productive labor. Consequently the 
playground area and equipment is often curtailed. Greater stress 
is placed on teams than on individual pupils, and as a result the 
provisions for individual play and recreation in Indian schools are 
far below the standards in our public schools. 

A thoroughly trained physical education director is rarely found 
at any of these schools. The efforts of the few persons really inter- 
ested are devoted chiefly to the few eligible for teams without 
proper cooperation with the medical officer. A few instances were 
encountered where boys had been advised by the physician not to 
go in for strenuous athletics, and the doctor’s advice had been 
ignored. 

Gymnasiums have been built at many of the schools. Several 
schools located in cold climates or where rainfall is excessive, 
remain in need of such facilities. Several of the gymnasiums can 
be rated very high; for example, the new unit just completed at 
Genoa. The most recently completed gymnasiums are ample in 
size, but more consideration should be given to the provision of 
sanitary facilities and shower baths. 

The large non-reservation boarding schools have some form of 
athletic field. The one at Haskell is the most pretentious of all. 
A vast amount of money was put into it, so that it presents a 
marked contrast with the living and working quarters provided 
for the children. A far more splendid memorial and contribution 
could have been made to this school if the same amount of money 
had been used to reconstruct the living quarters. 

Care of the Child. Thus far an attempt has been made to pic- 
ture in a very sketchy manner the multitude of difficulties inher- 
ent in the average Indian boarding school from the standpoint of 
the child’s environment, not including personnel. The most impor- 
tant factor, however, is the care of the child. With intelligert 
administration and supervision of a school, it is often possible to 
overcome to a degree very inferior accommodations and equipment, 
though in many Indian boarding schools it could not be accom- 
plished under present conditions. For example, nothing will cor- 
rect overcrowding except providing additional space or restricting 
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the number of pupils. Adequate sanitary facilities are dependent 
upon good equipment. A proper balance in recreational, school, 
and labor activities is dependent upon space, equipment, intelligent 
personnel, and a proper apportionment of the child’s time. 

Obviously one of the most important items in the care of the 
child in these schools is the food supplied, and yet in many if not 
most schools it was found to be limited, not only in variety but 
also in amount. 

The average allowance for food per capita is approximately 
eleven cents a day, exclusive of the value of food secured from 
the school farm. The amount from the farm varies greatly. It per- 
mits a few schools, a very few, to approach a reasonable standard. 

Generally speaking, however, the children are not given a bal- 
anced ration, and in some instances the food supplied is actually 
insufficient in quantity. At Rice School, to cite an extreme exam- 
ple, the average amount spent for food was nine cents a day. The 
dietary was examined at first hand for three successive days, and 
it was obvious that the children were not receiving an adequate 
amount of food even of the very limited variety supplied. Malnu- 
trition was evident. They were indolent and when they had the 
chance to play, they merely sat about on the ground, showing no 
exuberance of healthy youth. 

Sherman Institute gave the greatest variety and spent more for 
food than any other school studied. The daily expenditure at this 
school was eighteen cents per capita, which included the annual 
estimate allowance and a fair market value for all fruit produce 
and milk taken from the school farm. Even with the facilities they 
possess for raising early crops, their dietary was still faulty. 

As a specified appropriation is made for all schools on a per 
capita basis, regardless of the location of the school or the diffi- 
culty encountered in supplementing the supplies furnished on an- 
nual estimate by local production, it is easy to visualize the state 
of affairs that exists at schools in the far north, or on the desert. 
A matter of this sort cannot be handled by a standardized per 
capita cost. 

At several boarding schools visited the officers in charge would 
offer the explanation that Indian children do not like vegetables, 
milk, eggs, and other articles of diet, because they never have them 
at home. A child quite naturally does not like a thing he never has 
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had. Tastes for certain foods must be developed. It is just as much 
a responsibility of the boarding school to teach the child to appre- 
ciate a proper dietary as it is to teach him reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. It is true that dietary facts are generally taught in the 
school room, but this effort at formal instruction is more than 
counteracted by the daily meals placed before the child. What is 
the use of telling a child he should eat fruit, vegetables, and milk, 
when some of them are never available, and teaching him that he 
should never drink coffee when coffee is regularly served in the 
dining room? It is gratifying to note that in the few instances 
where a more abundant supply of milk was available, the children 
for the most part drank it freely. At Sacaton, the supply of butter 
is more abundant than at any other school, and the children used 
it in large quantities. 

Considering the extremely small allowance made for food, it 
seems unnecessary to go into an elaborate analysis of the various 
food elements now served. It is enough to say that in general the 
dietary is excessively high in starch and meat, stews, and gravies. 
In the majority of schools milk, milk fats (butter, cream), fresh 
vegetables, and fruits are served either not at all or in very small 
quantities. Where fresh vegetables and fruits are served, they are 
generally limited in amount and are available only during the sea- 
sonal periods. 

A small allowance is made each school for the purchase of food 
in the open market. This allowance is so small that purchases often 
must be confined to the needs of the hospital. At Tulalip the fund 
was exhausted at the end of four months, although forty children 
reported as having tuberculosis were in need of a better diet than 
that served in the regular dining room. 

Supplies are generally purchased on the lowest bid and often a 
very poor grade of foodstuffs is secured. Unroasted coffees are 
supplied, and at most of the schools the only means of roasting is 
the ordinary oven or the top of the stove. 

The milk supply has already been discussed, and little need be 
added here, except to say that the dairy herd is frequently too small 
to furnish an adequate supply of milk. Production figures for the 
dairy herd are unsafe indices, but they furnish the only informa- 
tion as to the amount of milk provided. In only a few schools are 
the dairy herds large enough to raise the average above a pint 
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a day, and in many instances the supply is much lower. The dried 
milk powders are rarely used. Where the fresh supply is limited 
they could materially improve the present diet. The Indian Office 
reports that it is extending the use of this product. 

The preparation and service of the food supply often leaves 
much to be desired. The qualifications for cooks are so low that 
almost any one capable of the simplest operation can meet them, 
although the work requires mass production. Hot foods are seldom 
eaten when hot. At nearly all schools the food is placed on the 
tables before the pupils enter the dining hall. The children march 
in. Each one stands at his place. A bell or triangle rings for 
absolute quiet. A blessing is repeated. The children then sit down 
and at last the bell is struck that permits them to begin their meal. 
By the time these formalities are over, the food has been standing 
dished up and waiting in serving dishes on the table not less than 
five minutes and frequently fifteen. Several minutes are taken to 
serve it to the individual children, which is usually done by one boy 
or girl seated at the end of the table, although at some schools 
several serve, or the service dishes are passed. By the time the child 
gets food it is luke warm or sometimes even cold. The additional 
food supplies have usually been emptied into wash tubs or other 
large containers and are hurried to the tables by boys or girls de- 
tailed for the purpose. ; 

In some schools the child must maintain a pathetic degree of 
quietness. In fact, several matrons and disciplinarians said that 
they did not allow the children to talk. The loud laughter and 
incessant din of young voices heard three floors above the dining 
room at the St. Francis Catholic School on the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion was in attractive contrast. At Chemawa the children are seated 
in what are termed “ family groups.” At each table are boys and 
girls of different ages, with a big boy at one end and a big girl 
at the other. If brother and sisters are in the school they sit 
together. Here the children talk freely, although the bell is sounded 
as a caution if the matron thinks the noise too great. This arrange- 
ment seemed to the survey staff far better than that usually found. 
In some schools the segregation by sex and age is carried out so 
meticulously that one table in the boys’ half of the dining room 
contains the smallest boys in the school, and a corresponding table 
on the girls’ side contains the smallest girls. Frequently these little 
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ones can scarcely manage the heavy pitchers and serving dishes. 
The youngsters charged with the duty of serving the others struggle 
manfully and get through this task after a fashion, though some- 
times a six or seven year old child cannot make a satisfactory 
distribution of the food. Many school authorities have recognized 
this fact, and although in the main they adhere in the dining room 
to a fairly strict classification by age and sex, they have placed one 
or two older children at the ends of the tables for the little folks 
to attend to the service, always with due precautions in the separa- 
tion of the sexes. The older girls at these tables take a very 
motherly interest in the little girls. For the older boys it may be 
said that they serve the little boys with far more accuracy and dis- 
patch than is the case where the little ones serve themselves, al- 
though sometimes a complaint is heard that the big boys reserve the 
best for themselves. The dining room employees so far as could 
be observed gave no close or particular attention to service of the 
smaller children. 

Recently an attempt has been made to analyze the dietary pro- 
vided these children. As a result, the Service has asked for an 
increase in food allowance to bring the average to about thirty-five 
cents per capita per day. No attempt should be made to establish 
a uniform standard figure. Thirty-five cents a day will probably 
suffice, however, at the more favorably located schools, but will 
be inadequate at those less favorably situated. This problem can be 
handled successfully only by providing to meet the needs that exist 
in each school. 

Some may contend that the poor diet served the Indian children 
is adequate because so many of them are at or above the normal 
weight, as computed on the standard height-age tables. To the 
student of nutrition the weight of a child is but one of the many 
factors to be taken into consideration in evaluating his nutrition. 
The Indian child, long subjected to a diet with an excess of starchy 
foods, frequently has a flabby, unhealthy fat that is sometimes 
mistakenly assumed to indicate good health. On stripping the child 
the body is mute evidence of the fallacy of such an idea. The 
winged scapulz, pot-belly, stooped shoulders, and the general lack 
of tone and healthy color in the skin give unmistakable evidence 
of malnutrition. The Indian child frequently suffers from diseases 
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influenced by a deficient diet, notably tuberculosis and possibly 
trachoma. 

At this point mention should be made of a most commendable 
effort made at the Nespelem public school. The agency superin- 
tendent constructed a small lunch room on the public school 
grounds, The equipment was just sufficient to meet the needs. A 
capable cook was engaged to prepare a luncheon each school day 
for an average of forty-seven Indian children. A well balanced 
meal was being served at an avérage of about thirteen cents per 
capita, more, by the way, than the average daily allowance for 
three meals at the boarding school. The noticeable thing in this 
school was the marked difference in the physical appearance of the 
Indian and white children. The latter were very definitely mal- 
nourished. 

Daily Activities. It is commonly reported by Indian school au- 
thorities that the children come to them at the beginning of the 
school year in an emaciated and run-down condition and that it 
requires weeks and sometimes months for them to “ pick-up.” 
Unfortunately, many do not “ pick-up,” as is indicated by the mal- 
nutrition and tuberculosis seen late in the school year. 

The part that diet plays in this situation has been discussed, but 
other conditions are of equal magnitude ; these are the daily activity 
of the child and his physical defects. It is an accepted fact that 
over-activity will not only produce a state of malnutrition, but it 
will counteract any attempt to correct such a condition by feeding. 
In order of importance, the chief causes of malnutrition may be 
considered as follows: 


1. Physical defects 
2. Over-activity 
3. Insufficient and improper diet 


Over-activity resulting from the half day of school and the half 
day of labor is found among almost all children in Indian boarding 
schools excepting the very youngest. The physical condition of the 
child is too frequently ignored. The idea of adjusting the child’s 
duty to his physical ability is practically unknown in the Indian 
school. The amount of work to be done is almost unlimited and 
the children must do it. It is often true that the child does not 
actually accomplish a great amount of work in the prescribed time, 
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as he learns to loaf on the job, but he does work under pressure 
in many instances. 

Generally speaking, the Indian child’s day begins at 6 a. m. and 
continues for the smaller children in some schools until 7 p. m., 
and for the older children until 9 or 10 p. m. Theoretically one- 
fourth of the older child’s time is devoted to industrial activities, 
supposedly educational, and not connected with the routine labor 
of the school. In practice much of the industrial work is under- 
taken for production and not for education. In Haskell Institute, 
for example, a boy detailed to the print shop to be taught printing 
may be required to fold papers for all the hours of his detail and 
to work under pressure to get a commercial job out on time. Most 
of the industrial teachers admit that great consideration has to 
be given to production to the detriment of education. 

The laundries are perhaps open to the most serious criticism. As 
has been pointed out, the amount of labor spent is far greater than 
necessary, a waste due to the old, inefficient equipment. Practically 
all this work requires the child to stand. The monotonous ironing 
of simple dresses and shirts for hours is frankly production work, 
and is not necessary to teach the child the simple processes involved. 

The methods practiced in disciplining children are often unwise. 
More than once members of the survey staff have seen small chil- 
dren standing in corners for long periods as a punishment for 
minor offenses. 

In this connection, it is well to mention the methods employed 
in incarcerating obstreperous children, although the Indian Service 
has recently directed that the jail at Albuquerque be torn down, and 
it has under consideration a general order discontinuing the use of 
jail punishments at boarding schools. At the time of the visit from 
the survey staff nearly all schools had some such facility, either a 
simple room securely locked, or perhaps an isolated building actually 
designated as the “jail.” At Albuquerque attention was drawn to 
a structure closely resembling a Mexican hut. Closer observation 
revealed a solid concrete, box-like building, with a door and one 
small window. It was barely large enough to accommodate two 
iron beds and a small stove. Otherwise it was devoid of furnish- 
ings. It was surrounded by a barricade of heavy wire and mis- 
cellaneous boards woven into a high fence. The grounds surround- 
ing this unit were untidy and the interior was dirty. There were 
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no toilet facilities or running water. Perhaps this was the worst 
example seen, but the principle of the “lock up”’ prevails in many 
other schools. 

Clothing. Practically all children were found to have sufficient 
clothing to protect them from the cold. In several schools located 
in rainy climates, the children do not have raincoats and rubbers, 
and wet clothing and feet are common. This is due in some in- 
stances to their having to stand in line or march through the rain 
to their classes or meals as well as to their work. 

The supply of shoes averages about four pairs per year. They 
are bought on the lowest bid and are usually of poor quality, not 
able to stand the wear put upon them, especially where there is 
considerable wet weather. Another most serious factor is the fitting 
of shoes to the individual child. In some instances accurate mea- 
surements are not taken. The child is given a size according to his 
age, or if he is among the first he may be able to secure a reasonably 
good fit. In the smaller schools where an extensive assortment is 
not possible, the child is frequently given shoes too large or too 
small. Complaint was made by children of corns and other dis- 
comforts due to improperly fitting shoes. 

Medical Care of the Child.” As physical defects are one of the 
most serious causes of malnutrition they should be given first im- 
portance in the consideration of the school child. The routine ex- 
aminations are rushed through so rapidly that it is impossible to 
make careful diagnoses and therefore many physical defects are 
missed at the outset and the child must labor under a remediable 
handicap the remainder of his time in school unless a sufficiently 
acute examination forces him to go to the hospital, and even 
then he may be discharged before improvement in his condition 
watrants. 

The most extreme instance of neglect in respect to physical ex- 
amination was found at one of the day schools. Approximately 
ninety children were enrolled there at the time of the visit. The 
teachers and the public health nurse reported that the physician 
‘examining these children spent not more than two hours and that 
he never used a stethoscope or counted a pulse or took a tempera- 
ture. The records of these examinations revealed a charting of 
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pulse, a recording of temperature, and a check indicating that the 
lungs had been auscultated and palpated. A method seen time and 
again of examining a chest was to place the stethoscope twice 
anteriorly and twice posteriorly without leaving it long enough 
for a complete inhalation or exhalation to be heard, and without 
requiring the child to cough to elicit rales. One physician in ex- 
amining for trachoma repeatedly examined the left eye, never 
reverting the right lid. These cases are exceptional, but after ob- 
serving the routine school examination at first hand in a number 
of instances, it became clear that in many cases the findings entered 
on the child’s record were not acurately determined. 

In a few schools vision charts were available, but with the ex- 
ception of those places where a trained public health nurse was 
employed, no records of the results of such examinations were 
seen. At various schools these nurses have examined the vision 
of children, and their records show a large percentage of visual 
defects requiring corrective glasses, but it is a rarity to see Indian 
children wearing glasses. The excuse offered is that they break 
them. Observation of children in classrooms and while reading 
indicated that a considerable proportion need glasses. 

Not only are innumerable defects overlooked, but there is not 
enough specialized personnel to make the necessary corrections. 
On a few reservations where more intensive work has been done, 
such as, for example, Rosebud, a larger number of defects have 
been corrected than is the general rule. 

When a child is acutely ill, he is usually sent to the hospital for 
care. He may not remain until convalescence is complete, and in 
the case of tuberculosis, the child is frequently sent home, even 
though the conditions in the home may be the worst possible for the 
child. The Indian Office is now making an effort to hospitalize 
such cases at the school hospital or send them to a sanatorium 
school. To make this really effective will require far greater facili- 
ties than it now possesses or is likely to have on the present low 
appropriations. 

It has been reported that special nutrition classes are provided 
for the undernourished. The extent of this practice at best is to 
attempt to give these children extra food and not to analyze their 
particular problem as individuals. This plan is of questionable 
merit, because in many schools there is nothing much additional 
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to offer at a special table. In some instances, as at Chemawa, the 
underweight report at the hospital twice daily and receive extra 
milk. At Pipestone mid-morning and mid-afternoon milk was 
furnished the underweights in the classrooms. 

Recommendations. 1. Immediate steps should be taken mate- 
rially to improve the quantity, quality, and variety of food served 
Indian children in boarding schools. Under most favorable con- 
ditions an average per diem expenditure of not less than thirty- 
five cents per capita apparently -will be required. In schools with 
inferior farms, in the smaller schools, or in schools remote from 
supply centers, a larger allowance is necessary. If it does not 
seem practicable to consider each school separately, they should 
be classified according to their requirements and an adequate per 
diem per capita rate established for each class of schools. 

2. The production of milk should be increased so that the aver- 
age daily supply will be at least one quart per capita. Until this 
standard can be reached through the production of the school dairy 
farm, milk should be purchased; fresh, if an adequate supply of 
clean fresh milk is procurable; dried, if fresh milk cannot be 
secured. The practice of regular tuberculin testing of cows should 
be extended to all schools without exception, and as rapidly as 
possible the standard of an accredited herd should be attained 
at every school. Regular bacteriological examinations should be 
made of all milk supplies, and records of such tests and examina- 
tions should be kept on permanent file. In the few instances where 
dairy barns are not of modern design, these should be reconstructed 
or replaced on a basis comparable with the barns at Carson School, 
Tulalip, Bloomfield, and Pipestone. 

3. The definitely malnourished child should be provided wath a 
fuller and more specialized diet than that furnished others. The 
nutrition class method, so extensively used in public schools but 
not generally practiced in Indian schools, is one method for bring- 
ing a large number of undernourished Indian children up to 
standard. 

4. Material improvement should be made in the preparation 
and serving of food, both for the children in normal health and 
those below standard. All persons handling and preparing food 
should have a physical examination at least once a year, and they 
should be supplied with clean uniforms. A sufficient supply of 
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steam or hot water should always be available to sterilize dishes 
thoroughly. Mechanical dish washers that will permit of steriliza- 
tion should be installed. Those schools not now equipped with 
ranges, bake ovens, steam kettles, and cooking utensils of good 
design and in good condition should promptly have their equip- 
ment brought up to a reasonable standard. 

5. The over-crowding at present found in many boarding schools 
should be corrected promptly, preferably by providing for more 
Indian children in schools near their homes, either Indian Service 
day schools or public schools. The Indian Service day schools, 
maintained where public schools are not available, should carry 
children at least through the first six grades, so that the necessity 
for providing for young children in boarding schools may be 
reduced toa minimum. Definite standards of capacity should be es- 
tablished and children should not be admitted beyond that capacity. 
A minimum of six hundred cubic feet per pupil in dormitories is 
recommended. Beds should be at least four feet apart. Not more 
than one child should sleep in the single thirty-six or forty-inch 
beds provided. At least ten square feet of floor space per capita 
without furniture should be provided for “ rough house ” games. 

6. Much more adequate medical care should be given the chil- 
dren. Since so many Indian children are below normal, thorough 
physical examinations should be made of all children at least twice 
a year and more frequently for those found below standard. A 
well-trained teacher or nurse can inspect for sight, hearing, weight, 
and physical measurements, and can record the results. The child 
can then be examined by the physician. When examined by the 
physician the child should be without clothing or at least stripped 
to the waist. The rate of examination by the physician should not 
average more than six to eight an hour. The physician should be 
required to fill out and certify a complete record of findings on a 
prescribed form. The present record system is inadequate, but the 
one in use at Tulalip perhaps more nearly meets the requirements. 
Laboratory methods of diagnosis, such as serological, sputums, 
X-Ray, and urine should be utilized wherever indicated, either at 
the school hospital or at outside laboratories either public or 
private. 

Those children found to be malnourished or suspected of infec- 
tion from tuberculosis, trachoma, or other diseases should at once 
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be segregated and put on such special treatment as the case demands. 
When possible the children in need of hospital or sanatorium care 
should be transferred at once. If places are not available for 
them and there are vacancies in the school hospital, they should be 
cared for there until provision can be made for them in an in- 
stitution especially adapted, to their needs. The practice of sending 
open cases of tuberculosis and other infectious diseases to the 
home of the patient where no care is available should be stopped. 

The dispensary methods for the treatment of children should 
be radically revised. More thorough examinations and diagnoses 
should be made, and where treatments are required lists should be 
prepared and each treatment recorded. 

Much more attention should be given to control communicable 
diseases. Careful examination and prompt isolation will greatly 
reduce the high incidence of infectious diseases in Indian schools. 
Immunization for smallpox and diphtheria should be routine prac- 
tice for each pupil not showing satisfactory scar, or history of 
antitoxin injections, on admission to school. If instructions in the 
new circular prepared for doctors are carried out it will greatly 
facilitate this practice in the future. 

Better provision should immediately be made for the correction 
of defects of vision and hearing, tonsils, adenoids, and teeth. In 
some cases this service can be secured through contracts with local 
specialists. If this method is impracticable the field personnel should 
be increased to meet the situation. 

Eneuresis should be recognized by all workers as a medical prob- 
. lem to be handled by the physician himself or under his orders. 
All punishment should be immediately discontinued. The sufferers 
should be supplied with rubber sheets and clean linen and be made 
as comfortable as possible. 

7. The physician in charge, and not the principal, the discipli- 
narian, or the matron, should be the authority on all matters directly 
relating to health. The diet provided at the schools should be ap- 
proved by him, and he should have definite authority to regulate 
and control the work of the children and their participation in 
athletics. 

8. The question of the amount and the nature of the work re- 
quired of boarding school children should be given serious con- 
sideration. At several schools both the amount of work required 
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and its nature appear to be an important factor in explaining the 
low general health condition. Modern labor saving machinery 
should be generally provided for production, and if the children 
are below par additional adult employees should be employed to 
operate it. The laundries in particular need attention in this respect, 
and especially should attention be given to equipment to prevent 
accidents. 

g. At many of the schools, particularly the smaller ones, more 
attention should be given the clothing of children. Shoes are 
especially important. Great care should be exercised to see that 
they really fit, even if this necessitates carrying more sizes in stock 
than has been the practice in the past. At schools where a long 
rainy wet season is normal, rain-proof outer garments and rubbers 
or overshoes should be supplied and the children should not be 
required to form in lines and stand in the open. Each child should 
have space to keep his own clothes, preferably near his sleeping 
space. If locker rooms are necessary they should be well ventilated 
and lighted. 

10. Material improvement should be effected both in the toilet 
facilities themselves and in their use. The equipment should be at 
least sufficiently modern in design to be effective, and it should 
be kept in practically perfect order. The minimum standards should 
approximate: lavatories one to four pupils; waterclosets one to 
six ; showers one to ten; baths one to six where showers are not 
used ; where both baths and showers are used one to ten. Hot water 
should be available throughout the day. Liquid or powdered soap 
should be provided at all lavatories. A sufficient supply of indi- 
vidual towels should be available at all times. If possible tooth 
brushes should be kept in the child’s own individual locker. If 
racks are used, they should not hold more than twenty-five brushes. 
The toilet rooms should be well ventilated and lighted and should 
be kept reasonably warm. Provision should be made for night 
toilets on each floor of dormitories. 

11. Facilities for recreation and the supervision of recreation 
need much more attention. A trained physical director should 
replace the present disciplinarians, and he should work in close 
harmony with the physician. Suitable leadership should also be 
supplied for girls. Schools in northern climates or in places where 
rainy seasons are long should be provided with gymnasiums, notably 
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Tulalip, Fort Peck, and Cheyenne River. Recreation rooms should 
uniformly be provided and should have proper ventilation, light, 
and heat. They should have reasonable equipment, consisting of 
comfortable chairs, tables, games, and some musical instruments, 
such as a phonograph or radio. Special attention should be given 
to the needs of the smallest children if in some places it proves 
necessary to keep them in boarding schools. 

12. At many schools improvement is needed in the water supply 
and in the sewage disposal plant. Improvement in many instances 
will require building larger facilities unless the number of pupils 
is reduced. The water supply should be analyzed regularly and 
reports filed. If a contaminated supply must be used, thorough 
treatment should invariably be given. Unless sewage can be dis- 
charged into a regular system, a thoroughly modern treating plant 
should be built of sufficient size so that the effluent on discharge 
will be innocuous. 

13. In the future much more attention should be given to all 
remodelling of old buildings and all new construction. The first 
question asked with respect to an old building should be: after it 
has been remodelled and re-equipped, will it comply with reasonable 
standards for a building designed originally to serve the particular 
purpose to which it is to be put? If that question cannot be 
answered positively and unreservedly in the affirmative, it is poor 
economy to spend money remodelling, for the building will always 
be a sub-standard makeshift. Sleeping porches are of course desir- 
able and should be provided wherever possible, but they should 
not be built on where they will make the inner rooms materially 
below standard in light and ventilation. 

In all new dormitory construction the following questions should 
be given special attention: Is the design as effective as possible in 
overcoming the drawbacks inherent in institutions; are big con- 
gregate dormitories reduced to a minimum and is maximum pro- 
vision made for reasonable privacy through small rooms for three 
or four pupils? Are the sanitary sections subdivided in small units 
on the several floors, are they properly lighted and ventilated, and 
are they sufficient in number? Is the material of which the building 
is made reasonably permanent and fire resisting so that maintenance 
will be low and fire hazard slight? Is adequate provision made for 
fire escapes and fire fighting? Is electric wiring and the heating 
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adequate and safe? It would be worth while in new construction to 
give careful consideration to the use of the cottage system. 


Nursing Education in Non-Reservation Schools. The Indian 
Office has been interested for some time in training Indian girls 
as nurses. It is believed the Indian girl’s temperament is par- 
ticularly adapted to that line of work, and at the same time the 
profession of nursing opens a new field to her. 

The non-reservation schools have been selected for pre-nursing 
training for the following reasons: they provide secondary educa- 
tion, a hospital is operated in connection with each, and the step 
from high school to a regular nurse’s training course would not 
be so great, especially if part of that course could be given at these 
schools, thus permitting the teacher and the graduate nurse in 
charge of the hospital to weed out undesirable pupils and stimulate 
and encourage the more promising. 

The idea of codperation between the Indian schools and the 
training schools for nurses was suggested by officers of the State 
Department of Health of Minnesota. In pursuance of this sug- 
gestion the Indian school authorities consulted with certain train- 
ing schools for nurses of recognized standing and the nursing 
authorities of the states in which such schools are located in order 
to decide upon the minimum requirements necessary to admit their 
Indian pupils. As a result, Haskell Institute has an understanding 
with the Minnesota State Board of Nursing and an affiliation with 
the Anker Hospital in St. Paul. The essence of this agreement is 
that Haskell will teach certain subjects, such as anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, history of nursing, nursing ethics, etc., during the 
last two years of the high school course, and assign all girls taking 
this course to hospital detail rather than other routine duties about 
the school. In return, the Anker Hospital in some instances waives 
the customary probationary period of three months for these pupils. 
After finishing the full prescribed course, they are eligible for 
diplomas in nursing. 

The plan at Chemawa was identical in outline, with the exception 
that for their two years of work in the school hospital the Oregon 
State Board of Nursing Examiners allowed one year’s credit in 
any recognized training school in that state, but it is reported that 
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this arrangement did not prove satisfactory and it has now been 
abandoned. 

It is planned to develop the same nursing course in Sherman, 
Albuquerque, Phoenix, and Chilocco, but as yet these schools have 
been unable to reach a satisfactory agreement with their respective 
state boards. 

The teaching facilities at Haskell and Chemawa should be con- 
sidered in some detail. The civil service positions now open to 
instructors are identical with all other nursing positions. They pay 
a gross of $1500 per annum.” Thus it is obvious that they cannot 
attract the highly trained nurse desirable for such work, although 
attendance at classes indicated that Chemawa was much in advance 
of Haskell in nurse training work. 

The practical training given in the school hospitals was of a like 
character. At ‘Haskell there was a hospital nurse in addition to the 
instructor, but a clash of personalities prevented the close codpera- 
tion desirable, and as a consequence the efforts of the two lacked 
unity. In the hospital the girls assisted in the routine hospital and 
dispensary work. It seemed to be more of a routine than an educa- 
tional enterprise. At Chemawa the instructor of nurses was also 
the hospital superintendent and therefore a more unified course 
was assured. But, at its best, the limited hospital personnel required 
much overwork on the part of graduate nurses, and thereby less 
guidance to the pupil nurse. 

Haskell has sent its third class of nurses to the Anker Hospital, 
St. Paul, and this summer, Chemawa sent its first to the Immanuel 
Hospital in Portland. 

The project is very new, and under the handicaps still existing 
it has not had a fair chance to prove its value. 

As the Anker Hospital was the only training school in which 
these students had been accepted over any appreciable period of 
time, a conference was obtained with the superintendent of nurses 
to determine the results obtained. Sixteen Indian pupil nurses were 
enrolled. The following statement, furnished by the superintendent 
of nurses, will give an idea of their work while at this hospital. 
This table shows that for the most part these girls have been doing 
acceptable work. The superintendent of nurses reported that the 


This salary has now been raised to $1860. 
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Indian pupils coming under her supervision over a period of several 
years had given very satisfactory service, also that those who had 
not had the preliminary pre-nursing course did better than those 
who had. This may be accounted for in part by the fact that a girl 
who would make the attempt at nursing unaided most likely 
possesses initiative lacking in the girl who had perhaps been urged 
to enter the pre-nursing class. As a matter of fact, the Indian 
school endeavors to eliminate all girls from their nursing classes 
who they believe will not be a credit to the school, and this is 
another argument they offer in favor of it. 

Graduate Indian nurses are scattered throughout the country. It 
has been impossible to make a close study of their training and the 
character of work accomplished on the outside. But from several 
hospital physicians and others who have come in contact with these 
workers the general impression is gained that they make splendid 
nurses and that they probably accomplish the best results in bed 
side nursing. 

The field of public health nursing is new to these girls and but 
few have gone into this more specialized type of work. At Anker 
Hospital, however, it is reported that a few of the girls now finish- 
ing possess suitable qualifications for such work, and the hospital 
has arranged for them to secure, as part of their training, practical 
experience in public health work under the auspices of an instruc- 
tive visiting nursing group in Minneapolis. One has been granted 
a scholarship by the Federation of Women’s Clubs to take a course 
in public health nursing in the state university, and she plans to 
work upon an Indian reservation when she completes her course. 

This attempt on the part of the Indian Office to encourage nurs- 
ing as a profession among Indian girls is a very worthy step in the 
right direction. The openings for nurses should be many, especially 
in the Indian field service, both in hospitals and as public health 
nurses. It is believed that an Indian public health nurse could 
accomplish as much, if not more, than any other nurse in the Indian . 
homes. She would have a better understanding of the Indian psy- 
chology, customs and traditions, and, in some cases the language, 
and would therefore have a tremendous advantage at the outset. 
These girls would naturally be attracted to the Indian field service 
if the inducements in salary and living conditions were comparable 
' with similar situations in the average community. 
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The question arises whether these girls should be given a year’s 
credit for their two years’ work in the boarding school. The 


Data on Indian .pupil nurses at the Anker Hospital at St. Paul, Minnesota 


Entered 


No. Age Preliminary AKESE Remarks 

I 23 Grad. Haskell 9-1-26 A good student 
June 1926 

2 23 Grad. Haskell -9-1-26 A good student 
June 1926 

3 25 Haskell 4 yrs. 2-1-26 Quiet, slow, gives the impression 
15 credits. of being stoical 
Pre-nursing 3 
mo. credit 

4 23 Grad. Haskell g-1-26 A good student, a little slow 
June 1926 

5 21 Flandreau 3-2-25 A_ splendid worker, well liked 
a yrs. HS by patients. Slow. Poor class 

work 

6 20 4 ViGoee 9-1-26 A fine student, dependable 
Neelsville 
H Wis. 

7 23 Grad. Haskell 9-1-26 Rather slow to think and act, but 
June 1926 I think she will make good 

8 24 Grad. Haskell 1-24-25 A fine young woman, good stu- 
January 1925 dent, reliable, musical 

9 20 2 yrs. H. S. 3-2-25 Neat, thorough worker. Imma- 
Pierre ture. Not strong on class work 
Ft. Yates 
Flandreau 

10 20 i yrs. H.'S. 9-2-24 Very dependable, neat. Fair stu- 
Flandreau ’ dent 

II 25 Grad. Haskell Q-2-24 A fine young woman. Good stu- 
June 1924 dent, very reliable, ambitious. 
Pre-nursing A good example for her fellow 

workers 7 
12 20 BU yrs: Hes: 9-1-25 Timid manners. Has improved 
askell ; very much. Very ladylike. 

No pre-nursing Good work. 

13 25 2 yrs. 3-1-26 An able woman. A fine student. 
Carlisle Gives promise of a good nurse 

14 23 Grad. Haskell 2-I1-27 Not stated 
June 1926 

15 2I Grad. Haskell 2-1-27 Not stated 
June 1926 

16 25 io grades Haskell 2-1-27 Not stated 


Some work in 
Sanatorium, 
Toledo, Ohio 


strongest argument in its favor is that many more girls might be 
induced to take nursing if they received this additional credit. Such 
a course is not desirable for the following reasons. 
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The national nursing organizations have for many years been 
endeavoring to raise the standards for nursing, and as a conse- 
cy 32 

quence, the following standards of entrance have been adopted: 


. Four years of high school (accredited) 

. Age minimum, 19; maximum, 35 

. Physical status must be good 

. Pre-nursing subjects during high school if possible—Latin, 
science, English, voice culture, étc. 

. Graduates having A. B. or B.S. allowed credit in time amount- 
ing to one academic year. Students from normal schools not 
expected to repeat but required to pass examinations on 
courses already studied 

6. Character and experience 
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The soundness of these requirements can hardly be questioned. 
A nurse should certainly possess a sound background in funda- 
mental knowledge before adding her more specialized nursing 
course. Although so much preliminary education may not be neces- 
sary for the strictly bed side nurse, it is of great importance in the 
training of public health nurses where considerably more initiative 
and self-reliance are necessary. It is believed that the success of 
this major undertaking on the part of the Indian boarding schools 
will be more definitely assured if the highest standards are adopted 
at the outset. Although the adoption of the lower standards may 
increase the number of student nurses, it may also increase the 
proportion of failures among those handled under such a plan. 
As in all other educational activities, the Indian girl who wishes to 
become a nurse should be so equipped that she may be given an 
equal chance with the white. 

Recommendations. 1. All Indian schools giving pre-nursing 
courses should first attain the standards of accredited high schools. 

2. Pre-nursing courses should be designed to meet the require- 
ments of the Committee on Education of the National League of 
Nursing Education. 

3. A definite course in theoretical and practical nursing covering 
somewhat the same ground as is now outlined in these schools is of 
the utmost importance. 

4. The nurses selected for teaching purposes in the class room 
and the hospital should be selected on the basis of their teaching 


“Committee on Education of the National League of Nursing Education. 
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ability, and they should be supplied with the necessary equipment 
to do their work. A sufficient number of employees should be 
provided to do the work of the hospital so that the pupil may receive 
the necessary instruction and guidance. 

5. The character of the course given should be such that the 
graduates would be eligible for any accredited nurses’ training 
school, and an effort should be made to place these girls in the 
best schools. 

6. These girls should be encouraged where possible to prepare 
themselves for the field of public health nursing. 

7. A reimbursable plan should be adopted for financing promis- 
ing nurses who desire special training in the field of public health. 

8. The Indian Office should encourage these graduates to qualify 
for Indian Service hospitals and public health nursing positions. 

g. The salaries paid and the living quarters provided should 
conform to the suggestions outlined in the section devoted to 
Organization of the Medical Service.” 


% See page 224. 


CHAPTER IX 
EDUCATION 


Fundamental Needs. The most fundamental need in Indian 
education is a change in point of view. Whatever may have 
been the official governmental attitude, education for the Indian in 
the past has proceeded largely on the theory that it is necessary to 
remove the Indian child as far as possible from his home environ- 
ment; whereas the modern point of view in education and social 
work lays stress on upbringing in the natural setting of home and 
family life. The Indian educational enterprise is peculiarly in need 
of the kind of approach that recognizes this principle ; that is, less 
concerned with a conventional school system and more with the un- 
derstanding of human beings. It is impossible to visit Indian schools 
without feeling that on the whole they have been less touched than 
have better public schools by the newer knowledge of human 
behavior ; that they reflect, for the most part, an attitude toward 
children characteristic of older city schools or of rural schools in 
backward sections ; that they are distinctly below the accepted social 
and educational standards of school systems in most cities and the 
better rural communities. 

Recognition of the Individual. It is true in all education, but 
especially in the education of people situated as are the American 
Indians, that methods must be adapted to individual abilities, in- 
terests, and needs. A standard course of study, routine classroom 
methods, traditional types of schools, even if they were adequately 
supplied—and they are not—would not solve the problem. The 
methods of the average public school in the United States cannot 
safely be taken over bodily and applied to Indian education, Indian 
tribes and individual Indians within the tribes vary so much that a 
standard content and method of education, no matter how carefully 
they might be prepared, would be worse than futile. Moreover, the 
standard course of study for Indian schools and the system of 
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uniform examinations based upon it represent a procedure now 
no longer accepted by schools throughout the United States.’ 

A Better Personnel. The standards that are worth while in 
education are minimum standards, and the most successful Ameri- 
can experience has made these apply, not primarily to courses of 
study and examination, but to qualifications of personnel. The 
surest way to achieve the change in point of view that is impera- 
tive in Indian education is to raise the qualifications of teachers and 
other employees. After all is said that can be said about the skill 
and devotion of some employees, the fact remains that the govern- 
ment of the United States regularly takes into the instructional 
staff of its Indian schools teachers whose credentials would not be 
accepted in good public school systems, and into the institutional 
side of these schools key employees—matrons and the like—who 
could not meet the standards set up by modern social agencies. A 
modernly equipped personnel would do more than any other one 
thing to bring necessary improvement. 

Salary Schedules. Better personnel cannot be obtained at present 
salaries, which are lower than for any comparable positions in or 
out of the government service. In many of the positions, however, 
it is not so much higher entrance salaries that are needed as high 
qualifications and a real salary schedule based upon training and 
successful experience. Public school systems long ago learned that 
good teachers could be attracted partly by good entrance salaries, but 
even more by salary schedules assuring increases to the capable—a 
principle already written into law by Congress, but apparently 
never made effective in the Indian Service. 

The Question of Cost. Although high entrance salaries are not 
the essential factor in getting and keeping better employees, it 
would be idle to expect that a better educational program will not 
cost money. It will cost more money than the present program, 
for the reason that the present cost is too low for safety. The 
real choice before the government is between doing a mediocre 


1Recent recognition of this principle by the Indian Office has led to action 
looking toward fundamental revision of the course of study. For the past 
two summers teachers in Indian schools have been required to take courses 
in curriculum-building, the curriculum was the principal topic of employees’ 
meetings during the past year, and some material has already been gathered 
for the proposed revision. 
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job thereby piling up for the future serious problems in poverty, 
disease, and crime, and spending more money for an acceptable 
social and educational program that will make the Indian cease to 
be a special case in a comparatively short time. At a time when 
states and cities everywhere and the national government likewise 
have found it necessary to adjust expenditures to a new price scale, 
the Indian school service has been kept as near as possible to the 
old level, with very unfortunate effects. Cheapness in education 
is expensive. Boarding schools that are operated on a per capita 
cost for all purposes of something over two hundred dollars a year 
and feed their children from eleven to eighteen cents worth of 
food a day may fairly be said to be operated below any reasonable 
standard of health and decency. From the point of view of educa- 
tion the Indian Service is almost literally a “ starved ” service. 


Education and the Indian Problem as a Whole. That the whole 
Indian problem is essentially an educational one has repeatedly 
been stated by those who have dealt with Indian affairs. Commis- 
sioner Burke says in his foreword to “The Red Man in the 
United States”: 


Practically all our work for the civilization of the Indian has 
become educational: Teaching the language he must of necessity 
adopt, the academic knowledge essential to ordinary business trans- 
actions, the common arts and crafts of the home and the field, how 
to provide a settled dwelling and elevate its domestic quality, how 
to get well when he is sick and how to stay well, how to make the 
best use of his land and the water accessible to it, how to raise the 
right kind of live-stock, how to work for a living, save money and 
start a bank account, how to want something he can call his own, 
a material possession with the happiness and comforts of family 
life and a pride in the prosperity of his children. 


Similarly, Mr. Malcolm McDowell, secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, points out in his statement, issued follow- 
ing the conference of Secretary Work’s Committee of One Hun- 
dred, that the program for the Indian centers on “ the training of 
all Indians for the best type of American citizenship, looking to 
their absorption into the general citizenship of the Nation ” essen- 
tially an educational policy. 

Importance of Home and Family Life. Just what pronounce- 
ments like these should mean in actual practice has never, how- 
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ever, been clearly defined. None of the statements usually made, 
for example, takes into consideration home and family life as an 
essential part of the process of educating the Indian, yet this, as 
has already been suggested, is fundamental. “ However important 
may be the contribution of the schools,” says Dean James E. 
Russell, “the atmosphere and conditions of the home are, espe- 
cially in the early days of the child’s life, the primary determinant in 
the development of the child, and, since it is the parents who deter- 
mine these conditions and create that atmosphere, it is they who 
are of necessity the most important educational factors in the lives 
of their children.” A recent statement adopted by representatives 
of many nations places education for family and community as a 
first requisite in any educational program. 

More Than Mere Schooling Necessary. The Indian educational 
program cannot simply take over the traditional type of school ; 
it must set up its own objectives, finding out in general and for 
each reservation or tribal group the things that need to be done. 
It cannot too positively be stated that mere schooling, of the un- 
related academic type, is not the educational answer to the Indian 
problem. The Indian Office has recognized this principle in part in 
its efforts to set up a school industrial program. As tools the three 
R’s still have a place for the Indian, as for others, but they should 
by no means be the main objective, and, moreover, they cannot be 
taught to Indian children in the usual conventional way. Confusion 
on this point in the leadership of Indian education has led to an 
unjustifiable insistence by Indian school staffs upon learning En- 
glish as the main objective of the elementary school. Even in the 
acquisition of this language tool, the older methods are relatively 
ineffective with Indians. Of what use is a classroom drill and 
technique with children, some of whom may never have spoken a 
word in school because of shyness? In such cases what the teacher 
has to deal with is a home and family condition far more important 
than any mere skill in speech. 

Adults in the Education Program. No matter how much may be 
done in schools, or how much the educational program may center 
about the school, as it very well may, a genuine educational pro- 
gram will have to comprise the adults of the community as well as 
the children. Several of the superintendents have realized this 
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keenly, and have started adult education campaigns of one sort or 
another that are deservedly praised in various parts of this report. 
Such a community program must include, as Commissioner Burke 
says, teaching how to farm; it must include a thorough campaign 
to eliminate illiteracy; it must teach interdependence and reliance 
upon their own efforts to a people who have been largely mis- 
educated in this direction for several generations, It must put 
health and morals ahead of external attainments. Even the business 
side of the Indian enterprise has to be predominantly educational. 
Merely conserving the Indian’s property and funds will not suffice. 
Every transaction with an Indian should be viewed not as a mere 
item in the daily routine of business, but as to its effect in putting 
the Indian on his feet. Some of the best of the superintendents 
act upon this principle, utilizing money advances, for example, to 
inculcate lessons in financial management and gradually extending 
responsibility with demonstrated ability to assume it, as with the 
Osages. The Osage situation also illustrates, however, the lack of 
a real social and educational approach in Indian affairs. The agency 
building at Pawhuska is itself symbolic of the way the task has 
been viewed. The first floor is like a beautiful city bank, and up- 
stairs are the well-appointed meeting rooms for councils, directors, 
and the like. Down in the basement, occupying a corner in one 
small office, is the day school inspector, representing the only ap- 
proach there is to a real social and educational program in a place 
which needs such a program—school, health, welfare, recreation— 
above everything else. 

Cwic Education Through Directed Experiences. It will take 
_ courage as well as skill to do some of the things that belong in a 
comprehensive educational program—such as, for example, helping 
the Indian to understand that many of the privileges for which 
he now asks, many of the unwise governmental promises he insists 
upon having kept, are in reality bad for him and for his own sake 
should not be granted. Instead of tolerating the Indian’s dislike of 
paying taxes, for example, those in charge of Indian affairs will have 
to help the Indian to see that taxpaying is an essential part of the 
duty of citizenship, desirable and necessary if he is to be eventually 
freed from a system that will otherwise hold him permanently in 
the “irresponsibility of childhood.” Such a change in point of 
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view cannot be imposed upon Indians from above; it cannot be 
taught by doing things for Indians. The Indian will have to learn 
it, as others have, through actual experiences ; and it is the business 
of education to furnish and direct these experiences, 

Education and Other Indian “ Business.” If the whole Indian 
problem is to be regarded as educational there will have to be 
radical changes in personnel, as has already been intimated. The 
so-called “ farmers,” for example, many of whom are in reality 
poorly paid sub-agents and clerks, will have to become real agri- 
cultural teachers, with qualifications and compensation similar to 
those white communities demand when they employ farm demon- 
stration agents. The whole situation will have to be viewed as an 
educational rather than a clerical or administrative one, and super- 
intendents will have to be appointed on this basis. Everything in the 
Indian life and surroundings will have to tie into the educational 
program in a manner now seldom observed. At present it is not 
at all unusual to see the schools teaching one thing and the school 
plant and agency exemplifying something else. This is especially 
true in health teaching, where a conscientious teacher will be found 
instructing her children in the necessities of a good simple diet, 
and the school dining room will be violating most of the principles 
laid down, serving coffee and tea instead of milk and seldom fur- 
nishing the vegetables and fruits called for in the sample menus 
the children have learned in the classroom. 

Undeswable Effects of Routimzation. The whole machinery of 
routinized boarding school and agency life works against the kind 
of initiative and independence, the development of which should be 
the chief concern of Indian education in and out of school. What 
all wish for is Indians who can take their place as independent 
citizens. The routinization characteristic of the boarding schools, 
with everything scheduled, no time left to be used at one’s own 
initiative, every movement determined by a signal or an order, leads 
just the other way. It symbolizes a manner of treating Indians 
which will have to be abandoned if Indians, children and adults 
alike, are ever to become self-reliant members of the American 
community. 

Can the Indian be “ Educated”? It is necessary at this point to 
consider one question that is always raised in connection with an 
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educational program for Indians: Is it really worth while to do 
anything for Indians, or are they an “inferior” race? Can the 
Indian be “ educated ”? 

The question as usually asked implies, it should be noted, the re- 
stricted notion of education as mere formal schooling against which 
caution has already been pronounced ; but whether schooling of the 
intellectual type is meant or education in the broader sense of 
desirable individual and social changes, the answer can be given 
unequivocally: The Indian 1s essentially capable of education. 

Evidence of Intelligence Tests, Like members of other races, 
the Indian has recently been subjected to intelligence tests. With- 
out entering into the objections sometimes raised to these attempts 
to measure inherent ability, it may be said at once that the record 
made by the Indian children in the tests, while usually lower on the 
average than that of white children, has never been low enough to 
justify any concern as to whether they can be “ educated,” even 
in the sense of ordinary abstract schooling. T. R. Garth, of the 
University of Denver, who is generally credited with having done 
more than any one else in the study of racial psychology of Indians, 
found in a study of over a thousand full-blood children of the 
southwestern and plains tribes that the ratio between the Indian 
mental age and that of the whites was 100 to 114, or that the 
whites were 14 per cent better than the Indians. Miss Goodenough, 
who tested California Indians with a drawing test intended to be 
less linguistic than the ordinary group test, reports a median score 
of 85.6 for Indians, as compared with 100.3 for American born 
whites, a score for Indians that is higher than that for Negroes, 
about the same for Spanish-Mexican children, and somewhat lower 
than for European, Japanese, and Chinese children, but obviously 
not below a workable point for even schooling of the conventional 
sort. Furthermore, Garth calls attention to the fact that there is 
a constant tendency for “I. Q.’s”’ as found to increase with educa- 
tion, and he concludes that ‘“‘ because of differences in social status 
and temperament” even the differences in intelligence quotients 
probably lose much of their significance. 

Experience of Teachers and Others. The experience of teachers 
in the public schools having Indian children is almost exactly what 
one would expect from these experimental data. It shows clearly 
the ability of Indian children to do school work. Indian children, 
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in both government and public schools, are usually abnormally old 
for their grade, but statistics collected during the present investiga- 
tion show that this over-ageness is almost wholly a matter of late 
starting to school, combined with the half-time plan in use in 
government boarding schools. By far the great majority of public 
school teachers who have Indian children in their classes say that 
there is no essential difference in ability; that on the whole they 
get along satisfactorily and do the work. Once language handi- 
caps, social status, and attendance difficulties are overcome, ability 
differences that seemed more or less real tend to disappear. Inter- 
views with the teachers of the eighty-eight Osage children in the 
schools of Fairfax, Oklahoma (about one-tenth the total number 
of pupils in the school system), indicated that these children were 
doing just about the normal work that would be expected of white 
children. Fifty-six of the eighty-eight are full-bloods. The boy 
ranking second in scholarship in the senior high school in this com- 
munity last year was a full-blood Osage. Graduates of the Ameri- 
can Indian Institute, Wichita, Kansas, representing fifteen differ- 
ent tribes, a majority of them full-bloods, have in the past four 
years done successful work in higher institutions of learning in 
eight states. Among the nearly two hundred Indian students of 
varying degree of blood at the University of Oklahoma are stu- 
dents of every possible scholarship rank, including at least one 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary scholarship fraternity. 
Few people who have handled Indian children in public schools, 
who have observed their remarkable talents in the arts, who have 
worked with university students of Indian blood, or who have sat 
in Indian councils, have any doubts as to the inherent ability, mental 
and otherwise, of the Indian people. 

Indian “ Psychology.” Differences in psychology there may be; 
but the resemblances are more striking than the differences. Garth 
quotes a chief of the Cheyennes and Sioux as saying: 


There are birds of many colors—red, blue, green, yellow—yet 
all one bird. There are horses of many colors—brown, black, 
yellow, white—yet all one horse. So cattle; so all living things— 
animals, flowers, trees. So men; in this land where once were only 
Indians are now men of every color—white, black, yellow, red— 
yet all one people. 
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Much more important for the educational problem than the 
evidence of so-called intelligence tests is evidence as to the adap- 
tability of the Indian for learning in the broader sense, for making 
those changes in individual, family, and community life that are 
necessary if the Indian is to maintain himself and progress as he 
should. Is the Indian capable of change in this sense? Can he 
take on new ways where necessary? While there is not the same 
type of experimental evidence available on this point that there is 
with regard to ability to do school work, there are at least strong 
indications that the Indian is indeed adaptable ; that if anything the 
Indian is probably more adaptable, more docile, than is good for 
him. The submissiveness of Indian children to boarding school 
routine, the patience of Indians under difficult conditions, their 
willingness to surrender, at times, their most cherished cultural 
heritage, suggest that, without inquiring too deeply into the racial 
historical cause of it, the Indian of today is more than ordinarily 
susceptible to the changes the white man offers him under the label 
of education. This is simply another way of emphasizing, of 
course, the responsibility of those in charge of educating the Indian. 
Whether certain Indian characteristics of today are racial or 
merely the natural result of experiences—and the probabilities are 
strongly in favor of the latter assumption—it is the task of educa- 
tion to help the Indian, not by assuming that he is fundamentally 
different, but that he is a human being very much like the rest 
of us, with a cultural background quite worth while for its own 
sake and as a basis for changes needed in adjusting to modern 
life. Moreover, it is essential for those in charge of education 
for the Indian to remember that the Indian’s attitudes towards 
society have been determined largely by his experiences, and that 
these can, wherever necessary, be changed to desirable social atti- 
tudes by exposing him to a corresponding set of right experiences 
in the relationships of home, family, and community life. A normal 
human attitude toward the Indian boy and girl in school and toward 
Indian parents as human beings not essentially different from the 
rest of us, is justified by the evidence and is indispensable for 
teachers and others who direct Indian education. 


The Amount of Schooling. One of the first tests of any educa- 
tional enterprise is the number of children attending school in 
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proportion to the total number of children of school age. Modern 
educational systems put as their first task that of finding out 
precisely how many children there are and of what ages. Unfortu- 
nately this simple test cannot be applied satisfactorily to Indian 
education, for the reason that there are no reliable statistics of 
Indian population of the United States. 

Need for Indian School Census. The statement of a qualified 
observer that “probably the most accurate count that has ever 
been made of our Indian population can best be characterized as a 
reasonably good guess” applies to Indian school children. The 
official figures show a curious discrepancy between general popu- 
lation and population of school age. According to these figures the 
total Indian population increased from 318,209 in 1922 to 355,070 
in 1926, but in the same period the number of Indian children of 
school age is reported to have decreased from 91,968 to 84,553. 
Recently government officers have been making special efforts to 
get an accurate census of Indian children. “ We were able during 
the past year to cut down the number of children of which we had 
no record from approximately one hundred and fifty to twenty,” 
says a typical 1926 statement by an agency superintendent whose 
total population is only a few thousands. “A further effort will 
be made this fall,’’ he adds, “and I believe that one more clean-up 
will get an accurate record of our children.” No really systematic 
attack upon the educational problem of the Indian can be made 
until a thorough school census is actually established. 

Enrollment Below Normal Still. Such evidence as there is indi- 
cates real improvement in getting Indian children into school, 
though the figures still show that enrollment of Indian children is 
below that of the white population of the United States. Of the 
84,553 children of school age reported in 1926 by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, 69,892 are attending some kind of school. 
This percentage of 82.7 is creditable as compared with that found 
in other similar situations, but not as satisfactory as most of the 
states have been able to achieve. The Bureau of Education figures 
for the various states give the ratio of public school enrollment to 
population of school age; private school enrollment is omitted. The 
percentage of children in private schools for Indians is about the 
same as in the general population. If the Indian school figure is 
corrected accordingly, the figure for the Indian children for 1926 
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would be, in terms of a decimal, 0.736 as compared with 0.830 for 
the entire United States. This is an improvement over 1925 and 
1924 when the figures would have been .695 and .655 respectively. 
Actually the federal government is now getting 83 per cent of the 
known Indian children 5 to 17 years of age into some kind of 
school, as compared with about 90 per cent for the general popu- 
lation. Of course the Indian figure does not equal the record of 
states like California and Washington, which, by making abundant 
provision at both ends of the educational program, kindergarten 
and high school, are enrolling practically all of their boys and girls 
of school age in school. Of the forty-eight states, forty-one had 
better records in 1925 (the last year for which general statistics 
are available) than the Indian school record of 1926. 

In considering the present efforts to enroll children in school 
it is necessary to take into account the difficulties of overcoming 
the slump in attendance that accompanied the war. Up to very 
recently the lowest number of “ eligible” children not in school, 
according to Indian Office records, was in 1913, when all but 14,743 
of the known 82,470 children of school age were in school. The 
number not in school reached its peak in 1918, when nearly 23,000 
Indian children were reported as not in any school, and it was 
not until 1924 that the number of absentees began perceptibly to 
diminish. 

The essential weaknesses in the Indian situation are that the 
total number of children is really not known; that the government 
tolerates a far larger number of “ ineligibles ” than city and state 
school systems ordinarily have, especially of children physically 
unable to attend; and that these figures are probably unduly opti- 
mistic in that they report enrollment only and say nothing of the 
serious irregularities of attendance that are found among the full- 
bloods nearly everywhere. Day school inspectors have helped this 
situation very much, but they are handicapped by the enormous 
territory they have to cover, and there are some regions where 
Indian children, especially full-bloods, simply are not attending 
school. 

“ Over-Age”’ Children and Attendance. The heavy “ over-age- 
ness ” among present Indian school children reflects the failure to 
get children into school during the past dozen years. Of 16,257 
Indian pupils studied in detail in the present investigation, only 
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1043 were at the normal grade for their age, 2170 were one year 
retarded, 2951 two years, 3125 three years, 2491 four years, 1778 
five years, 1160 six years, 665 seven years, and 810 eight years or 
more, with only 264 pupils ahead of their normal grade. That this 
over-ageness is not, however, due primarily to slow progress as 
much as it is to failure to get children into school is shown by the 
fact that 4192 have reached the grade appropriate for the number 
of years they have been in school, and 6199 others are only two 
years or less behind the point where their years of schooling would 
normally put them. This is almost exactly the discrepancy between 
attendance and grade that is normally found in state school systems. 

Ilhteracy Among Indians. Another customary measure of ex- 
tent of schooling is the amount of illiteracy. Here again there are 
conflicting figures, but the census returns make possible some 
rather striking comparisons. Whereas the rate of illiteracy for the 
entire United States was 6 per cent in 1920 for Indians of sixteen 
states having large Indian populations it was nearly 36 per cent. 
In three of these sixteen states the Indian illiteracy rate exceeded 
60 per cent, as compared with rates only a fraction of this for 
other groups that usually show high illiteracy, namely, rural popu- 
lation and foreign-born whites. In Arizona, where the Indian 
illiteracy was 67.8 per cent, the rate among the rural population 
was 20.4 and among foreign-born whites 32.9; in Utah, with an 
Indian rate of 61.6 per cent, the rural illiteracy rate was but 2.5 
and the foreign-born 8.3. In North Dakota rural illiteracy was 
only 2.2 per cent, but the Indians showed 29.6. In Oregon rural 
illiteracy of 1.4 per cent may be contrasted with nearly 23 per cent 
for Indians. 

These are 1920 census figures, of course, and are now more than 
seven years old. Furthermore, they include all persons over 10 
years of age. A more significant age-group from the point of view 
of recent schooling would be that between 10 and 20. The Indian 
rate for the sixteen states is 17 per cent. It reaches 52.5 per cent 
in Arizona, 40.8 in Utah, and 33.6 in New Mexico, but it goes as 
low as 1.8 in Oregon, 2.1 in Nebraska, and 2.6 in Washington and 
Wyoming. In South Dakota only 3.4 per cent of the Indians of 
this age-group were illiterate, as compared with 30.2 per cent for 
Indians 21 years and over. In California the corresponding figures 
are 9.I per cent for the younger group and 46.2 per cent for the 
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group over 21 years old. Montana shows a rate for Indians in the 
10- to 20-year group of only 6.8 per cent as compared with 48 
per cent for persons over 21. The 17 per cent illiteracy for 1920 
for Indians of this age-group represented improvement over IQIO, 
when the census illiteracy rate for Indians in the same sixteen 
states 10 to 20 years of age was 25 per cent.’ 

Heavy Increases in Enrollment Likely. Those in charge of the 
education of Indians are looking forward to heavy increases in 
school attendance, particularly the more advanced grades, in the 
very near future, and such increases are sure to come. One may 
seriously question the building of new boarding schools as the 
means of caring for the increase, yet commend strongly the fore- 
sight shown in expecting heavy enrollment. It is bound to come. 
The old day of the two or three years of elementary schooling for 
Indian boys and girls, many of whom were 15 and 16 years of age 
before they even started to school, is past. To an increasing extent 
Indian children will be found going to school at the normal age for 
white children and remaining in school as long as whites. Up to 
within a few years ago it was unusual for Indian children to go 
on into high school, but now the figures show students in many 
jurisdictions not only attending high school but also completing 
the course and going on to college and university. 

Better Attendance a Home and School Problem. As the gov- 
ernment intensifies its efforts to get the Indian children into school 
and keep them there, it will more and more find it necessary to use 
other methods of securing full and regular attendance than those 
now in vogue. Merely using police methods may perhaps be de- 
fended as a necessary step at one stage, but long experience in city 
and rural school administration, with children situated very much 
as Indian children are, has shown that attendance officers of the 
school social worker type rather than of the police officer kind are 
needed for this work. It is, indeed, much more than a matter of 
mere school attendance. What has to be worked out is a home and 
school relation whereby the parents will be enlisted in having their 
children go to school regularly and the home in return will be 
directly affected by the school. 


*For detailed tables and discussion, see Schmeckebier, The Office of 
Indian Affairs, pp. 199-202. 
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The Educational Personnel of the Indian Service. Properly 
equipped personnel is the most urgent immediate need in the Indian 
education service. At the present time the government is attempt- 
ing to do a highly technical job with untrained, and to a certain 
extent even uneducated, people. It is not necessary to attempt to 
place the blame for this situation, but it is essential to recognize it 
and change it. 

Amount of Training for Teachers. Standards for teachers and 
school principals in government schools should be raised to the 
level of at least the better public school systems. At present only 
a comparatively small number of the teachers and principals in the 
Indian Service could qualify on this basis. Public school systems 
which are regarded as meeting even minimum standards require 
elementary teachers to have graduated from a teacher-training 
course of two years beyond high school and an increasing number 
of the better communities are employing teachers who have com- 
pleted the work in three-year and four-year teacher training insti- 
tutions. This is for elementary teachers. For high school teachers 
communities everywhere have for many years demanded at least 
college graduation. The chief reason government Indian schools 
have not been accepted by state and regional accrediting agencies 
in the past is that they do not have secondary school teachers who 
meet this minimum requirement. But children in elementary In- 
dian schools require just as well prepared teachers as do high 
school students. For work similar to that needed with Indian 
children there is a distinct tendency within public and private 
schools to employ teachers for all levels who are college or uni- 
versity graduates, with special preparation in the underlying social 
and other sciences. A good argument could be made for the point 
of view that the national government should in its own work take 
the lead in raising standards, but in any case it is not too much to 
ask that the government’s standards shall be at least as high as 
those of the better states and communities. Not only are they not 
as high at present; there is even some evidence that the Indian 
Service is receiving teachers who have been forced out of the 
schools of their own states because they could not meet the raised 
standards of those states. The national government could do no 
better single thing for Indian education than to insist upon the 
completion of an accepted college or university course, including 
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special preparation for teaching, as the minimum entrance require- 
ment for all educational positions in Indian schools or with Indian 
people. 

Salaries Abnormally Low. The need of higher salaries in the 
Indian education service is evident when comparison is made with 
the conditions in public school systems. High pay and school teach- 
ing have never gone together, but Indian school salaries are below 
any ordinary standards. The uniform-elementary salary of $1200 
in the Indian Service should be compared with the salaries of ele- 
mentary school teachers in the fifty-nine cities studied by the 
National Education Association, which in 1926 ranged as high as 
$3400, with a large number between $2800 and $2900, and a 
“median ” (average) salary of slightly over $2000. Principals of 
elementary schools in these same cities averaged over $3000, with 
the largest number of positions between $3600 and $3800 ; whereas 
the salary for principal in an Indian school is usually $1560. High 
school salaries in the Indian Service have been increased some- 
what, so that the $1560 that may be paid is not a bad beginning 
salary to teachers without experience, though considerably below 
what the best well-trained beginners receive, but in order to get 
and keep qualified high school teachers school systems are paying 
as high as $3000 to $4000, with nearly $2600 as a median for regu- 
lar teachers and over $3000 for department heads. 

Vocational teachers in public schools under the Smith-Hughes 
Act usually receive more than other teachers in high schools, and 
persons having the qualifications called for under such positions as 
matrons and “ disciplinarians ” in Indian schools would, if ade- 
quate training were insisted upon, command salaries from two to 
four times what is now paid in Indian schools. 

It is sometimes argued that there are plenty of candidates for 
certain of the positions, particularly teaching. This is a familiar 
phenomenon to students of occupations. It merely means that 
standards are so low that anybody may apply. As soon as standards 
are raised and salaries improved, only the qualified can apply. The 
Indian school service throughout is an excellent example of the dis- 
astrous effects of lack of training standards. 

One result of the low salaries is the amount of turnover in some 
of the schools. In one school visited in March, 1927, there had been 
twenty-six teachers since September for the eight school rooms. 
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One room up to that time had had ten different teachers. Only 
two of the eight rooms had in March the teachers they started with 
in September. What this means for morale and educational prog- 
ress, is easy to see. It would be a serious matter in any school; 
with Navajo Indian children, in dire need of the kind of under- 
standing that comes only after a slow process of getting thoroughly 
acquainted, it seemed almost to nullify any good effects that might 
accrue from maintaining a school at all. 

Matrons and “ Disciplinarians.’ One of the best illustrations of 
the need for better equipped personnel is in the case of such posi- 
tions as “matron” and “ disciplinarian.”” The very words reflect 
an erroneous conception of the task that needs to be done; but 
whatever they are called the positions need to be filled by people 
with appropriate training for this work. The matron of an Indian 
school influences the lives of boys and girls probably more than 
any other person on the staff. Education is essentially changing 
human behavior, for good or ill, and the manner in which the 
matron and disciplinarian handle the children in their care deter- 
mines very largely the habits and attitudes that will go to make up 
what the outside world regards as their personality and character. 

It seems almost incredible that for a position as matron the edu- 
cational requirement is only eighth grade—and even this eighth 
grade standard is comparatively new. The statement of duties in 
a recent civil service examination for matron reads as follows: 


) ” 


Appointees, under general direction or supervision, will have 
charge of the home life of students in Indian boarding school, 
including the performance of one or more of the following tasks: 
Directing the household departments of the institution ; supervising 
or directing or promoting the social life of students, training or 
guiding them in correct habits of health, self-discipline, ethics of 
right living, physical training or recreational work; teaching voca- 
tional guidance, housekeeping, care and repair of clothing. Ap- 
pointees may be required to serve on a vocational guidance com- 
mittee. The head matron’s duties are chiefly supervisory and 
executive in character. 


One would expect, in view of this statement of duties, training 
requirements that would include high school and college and cer- 
tain specific training for handling children. As a matter of fact, 
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however, all that is required in addition to the schooling of eight 
grades or the “ equivalent ” is one of the following: 


a. 6 months training or experience in four of the following: insti- 
tution child welfare, social service, home nursing or visiting 
nurse, home management or general housekeeping, domestic 
science, general cookery, family sewing, care of children, 
teaching 

b. I year as matron 

c. 2 years normal training 

d. 2 years nurse training 

e. 2 years home economics 


Professional Qualifications Necessary. It will be noted that a 
woman so poorly educated as to have only eight grades, not even 
the present average of the population of the United States, would 
be eligible for any of these positions, provided she could qualify 
with six months’ experience ‘in home management or general 
housekeeping, general cookery, family sewing, or care of children.” 
In other words, practically any woman who had ever had anything 
to do with a household would be eligible for a position which really 
requires not only a good general education but high ability and 
special professional training. For this work head matrons or- 
dinarily receive $1320 and other matrons and assistant matrons 
from $780 to $1140. It is a tribute to humanity in general that 
under such a scheme the matrons have been even as good as they 
are. At a time when business, nursing, and practically all fields 
open to women are insisting upon high school graduation as the 
minimum prerequisite for any specialized training and when the 
types of work such as are described under the position of matron 
are more and more being prepared for by special professional 
courses in colleges and universities, it seems incredible that the 
government of the United States should invite as candidates people 
with no schooling beyond the elementary grades and no real techni- 
cal preparation. 

It is easily possible to describe these positions as to qualifications 
and training in such a way that workers specially prepared to do 


’The examination announcements indicate possibility of promotion, but 
funds have never been provided to make promotions possible. The figures 
given include the estimated value of maintenance. 
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the work can be obtained. National associations in the various 
educational and social fields have done considerable work on qualifi- 
cations of personnel, and would undoubtedly be willing to lend their 
material to assist the government in the effort to bring government 
conditions more nearly up to what a modern community would 
expect. One difficulty is that in practice certain positions, especially 
those of assistants to disciplinarians and matrons, have apparently 
been set aside for Indians exclusively. This would seem to be an 
extremely doubtful procedure,-of no real benefit to the Indians 
from the point of view of employment and decidedly objectionable 
from the point of view of the welfare of children in Indian schools. 
Capable Indians should most certainly be encouraged to get the 
necessary general and special preparation for such positions as 
these, but the positions should not be assigned to Indians solely 
because they are Indians. 

Methods of Appointment. Certain appointment peculiarities in 
the Indian educational service also need to be carefully considered. 
For example, appointments in the Indian Service are seldom made 
at the time of year best calculated to get good candidates. Ameri- 
can school heads make a practice of selecting most of their teachers 
for the following year between February and June, thereby assur- 
ing themselves of experienced teachers who have made good and 
also of the best new candidates available from the colleges, uni- 
versities, and teacher-training institutions generally. In contrast 
to this, Indian Service examinations have been held comparatively 
late, and appointments not made until so far along that most of the 
good candidates have already accepted positions. Again, the modern 
school head almost invariably interviews the candidate for a posi- 
tion in his school and either sees the candidate in action or gets 
first-hand information from qualified persons who have. It may 
not be possible under government conditions to do the thing on such 
a personal basis as this, but it would be highly desirable if compe- 
tent heads of schools in the Indian Service could have the same 
opportunity public school superintendents and heads of private 
schools have of seeing to it that a teacher is selected who fits the 
special conditions of his employment. In any case, it should be 
possible so to place the examination and selection that all the really 
worth while candidates will not be gone by the time the Indian 
Service comes around. 


25 
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Furthermore, the probationary period of six months customary 
in the national civil service is not adapted to Indian schools. If an 
appointment is made late in the spring, as frequently happens under 
the methods that prevail, the teacher has but a few weeks at the 
end of the school year, when conditions are hardly normal, and a 
few more weeks in the fall, to demonstrate his abilities. Schools 
that have given careful attention to their personnel problem usually 
insist upon a full school year as the minimum time in which to 
judge of a teacher’s success in his work. 

These and other special difficulties in Indian educational service 
appointments point to the necessity for a personnel agency at the 
Washington office which will work on this task of recruiting the 
right kind of personnel for the Indian Service. Whatever success 
has attended other efforts in the recruiting of teachers and other 
educational employees, notably in the case of the Philippines and 
Porto Rico, was brought about by special attention to this problem. 

Chief Changes Needed in Personnel Provisions. In the sections 
that follow other changes that are needed to improve Indian Service 
educational personnel are briefly summarized: 

1. Superintendents of reservations as well as of schools should 
be held to at least as high qualifications as superintendents of public 
schools or directors of extension work. 

The position of superintendent is an educational one in the broad 
sense of the term, requiring qualifications similar to those de- 
manded of persons occupying positions in the two fields indicated. 
At the present time no public school board would think of employ- 
ing a superintendent of schools who was not at least a college 
graduate, with special training and experience for his work, and 
many communities now demand considerable advanced special work 
beyond college graduation. This is not a theoretical matter ; school 
boards have simply learned that educational administration is a 
profession requiring special preparation, and that it is a practical 
procedure to pay sufficient salary to get qualified people. It is true 
that the Indian Service has as superintendents of both schools and 
reservations some very able men who do not have the qualifications 
here suggested. This is merely because they are the product of the 
period when this training was not provided to the extent that it is 
now. The Indian Service can no longer hope, under present 
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changed conditions with regard to training everywhere, to bring 
in superintendents of a high type unless better educational quali- 
fications are set up. 

2. The principle of the salary schedule should be applied to the 
Indian education service, so that professionally qualified teachers 
and other members of the educational staff entering the service can 
count upon salary increases for capable work. 

At the present time, while the entrance salary for elementary 
teachers is low as compared with better American school com- 
munities, the greatest difficulty is not the low entrance salary so 
much as the fact that advancement is almost unknown. It was 
the clear purpose of the application of reclassification to the field 
service to insure promotion within the grade upon satisfactory 
work, but it is the regular thing to find everywhere in the Indian 
Service elementary teachers of many years’ experience receiving 
the same ‘$1200 paid to the beginning teacher. Nothing could be 
so destructive of morale as this. In a good city school system 
entrance salaries for the type of work required by the Indian 
Service would ordinarily be more than $1200, but, what is even 
more important, there would be, in any case, a salary schedule in 
effect which would provide systematic increases. The Indian school 
service is almost alone among modern educational systems in not 
having a definite salary schedule. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association, which has made a special study of 
the matter, is authority for the statement that practically all large 
cities and approximately 70 per cent of all communities over 2500 
population have salary schedules for the school system. 

3. The present “ educational leave” should be extended to cover 
at least the six weeks required for a minimum university summer 
session. 

One of the obvious disadvantages of teaching in a government 
Indian school has for years been that whereas teachers elsewhere 
have the long summer vacation in which to travel or do summer 
school work, the Indian Service teacher had only the thirty days 
allowed other civil service employees. A commendable change was 
made when “ educational leave” began to be granted. At present, 
however, this amounts to only four weeks, which means that unless 
the teacher or principal uses also his annual leave, which is given 
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him for another purpose, he cannot remain for the full summer 
course. It is to the credit of the teachers in Indian schools that many 
of them surrender their annual leave in order to complete regular six 
weeks’ courses. This, however, is not necessary or desirable. Edu- 
cational leave is not to be regarded as a special privilege for the 
employee, but rather as a necessity for the government, which 
thereby sees to it that the teaching staff is kept in touch with cur- 
rent theory and practice in education. Some of the most encourag- 
ing teaching seen in Indian schools has been by teachers who have 
made the most of their opportunity at summer schools while on 
educational leave. 

The principle involved in “ educational leave” should also be 
recognized to the extent of detailing an employee to visit other 
schools, whether in the government service or not; to study em- 
ployment of other conditions having to do with his educational 
work ; in other words, to secure any supplementary equipment from 
time to time that will enable him to do a better job. This principle 
has long been recognized by private business and by other govern- 
ment services, national, state, and local, and application of it is espe- 
cially needed in the Indian Service. In particular the attendance of 
teachers and other educational officials at educational meetings 
should be encouraged and not made practically impossible, as at 
present. Public school boards and state educational departments 
regularly send superintendents and other school employees to edu- 
cational meetings at public expense because of the obvious ad- 
vantage to the school system itself of keeping in touch with the 
work other schools and school systems are doing. No one can visit 
an Indian school without realizing how much the government work 
is handicapped by the fact that the government does not provide 
similarly for attendance of Indian school people at educational 
meetings. 


6c 


4. There is a need for a definite program of pre-service training 
for Indian school work. 

Just as modern corporations provide training for their em- 
ployees because they have found it economy to do so, the govern- 
ment would find it very useful to undertake a brief period of pre- 
service training to acquaint appointees or prospective appointees 
with some of the conditions they will find in the Indian Service. 
Indian schools and Indian educational programs generally need 
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not be as different from those used elsewhere as some people as- 
sume, but there are conditions that can and should be made known 
to teachers and others about to enter the service. This training 
should include a short time spent at the Indian Office to familiarize 
the appointee with the general organization and certain of the prob- 
lems from the central office point of view ; probably a short survey 
of other bureaus of the national government that have any bearing 
on the education of the Indian ; and brief visits to several schools 
or reservations in different parts of the United States. Too fre- 
quently a teacher is deposited at an Indian school with no previous 
knowledge whatever of Indian life, of the part of the country 
where the work is located, or of the special conditions that prevail. 
This pre-service training might well be an integral part of the 
appointment and probationary service previously suggested. 

5. Personnel standards will have to be raised for other employees 
as well as for members of the strictly “ teaching ” staff. The most 
promising feature of Indian educational policy, namely, the deter- 
mination to provide an educational program that will include as 
an integral factor industrial and other activities, falls down almost 
completely as a result of the low standards of training. The so- 
called platoon or “ work-study-play ” plan, for example, which 
many American communities have found helpful because it compels 
consideration of a richer educational program than might other- 
wise be furnished, cannot possibily succeed in Indian schools unless 
those in charge of the “ auditorium ” features, the farm, the dairy, 
the shop, and unless other activities are resourceful and well pre- 
pared for the work. The success of much of the home economics 
work in the boarding schools in the face of almost insurmountable 
difficulties is due to an insistence upon training standards for home- 
economics teachers that, while by no means ideal, are far ahead of 
shop and other industrial workers, matrons, and ordinary academic 
teachers. In only a handful of instances in the entire Indian Service 
could the teacher of agriculture or industrial work qualify for the 
corresponding type of work in a public vocational secondary school 
as stipulated by act of Congress and the regulations of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In the case of vocational teachers 
one department of the national government thereby fails to carry 
out or even approximate the standards set up by another agency 
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of the government created by Congress for the express purpose 
of establishing such standards. 

6. More attention will need to be paid to service conditions aside 
from compensation. 

The difficulties of getting and retaining qualified employees for 
the educational service are not confined to salary and salary sched- 
ules, important though these are. It would be difficult to find an 
educational work where the hours are as confining, the amount of 
free time as nearly nil, the conditions of housing as poor, as in the 
Indian educational service. In the boarding schools the teachers and 
other staff persons are almost literally on a twenty-four-hour ser- 
vice basis, seven days in the week. The summer school provision 
recently made means that teachers are obliged to teach in the 
summer session without additional pay—a condition that obtains, 
so far as is known, nowhere else in the United States and one that 
could only be justified by higher compensation. In the day schools 
the teachers are obliged to go almost entirely without any of the 
congenial companionship that is an essential to morale. 

Living conditions at many Indian agencies and schools represent 
a survival of primitive rural conditions of forty years ago, of a 
type no longer existent in quite such an extreme form even in the 
remote rural districts of states in which the agencies are located. 
Sometimes, for example, there are only oil or gasoline lamps; 
it is impossible to get to town; roads are so inferior to the sur- 
rounding highways of the state and nation that the agency is inac- 
cessible certain months of the year, or automobiles have to be pulled 
through by teams. The road leading from a town to an Indian 
agency is usually reasonably good until the government reservation 
property is reached, when it becomes very bad. Better salaries and 
a salary schedule would draw qualified teachers to an Indian reser- 
vation ninety miles from the railroad, but unless some care is taken 
to make living and working conditions worth while even better pay 
will not hold them long. It is worth noting that there are some 
localities where the efforts to improve living conditions have helped 
tenure and morale notably even with the present low salaries and 
impossibility of promotion. 

New Educational Positions Needed. As better qualified teachers 
and principals begin to be provided for Indian schools it will 
gradually be possible to shift the emphasis from mere administra- 
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tion and inspection, as at present, to real professional direction and 
supervision. In this respect the Indian Service is about where most 
states were a quarter of a century ago, when adequate state leader- 
ship in education first began. At that period the state departments 
of education began adding to their staffs specialists in secondary 
education, in vocational education, and in various other fields, until 
today a typical state department of public instruction will consist 
very largely of a well-equipped technical staff whose task is that 
of providing help and direction to the schools of the state, the 
schools accepting this aid, not because they are required to—indeed 
compulsion is often entirely lacking—but because it is valuable to 
them. The state, in its turn, finds it is good policy to accompany 
state financial aid with the technical assistance necessary to see that 
the money is expended as far as possible in accordance with the 
best educational practice. 

In the Indian Service application of the same principle would 
mean that instead of a largely administrative and clerical service at 
the Washington office, whose time is necessarily taken up to a very 
considerable extent with insignificant and often irritating details, 
there would be in addition a comparatively small scientifically 
trained educational staff, such as other government bureaus have, 
whose task it would be to furnish the necessary professional direc- 
tion now so often lacking for the broad educational program of the 
Indian Service. This educational staff at Washington should com- 
prise, in addition to the already existent positions (which include 
school administration, home economics, and nursing education) 
other temporary or permanent specialists in health education ; voca- 
tional education, including agriculture and farm and home demon- 
stration ; vocational guidance; adult education; and school social 
work of the visiting teacher type. The total number of such posi- 
tions would be small, and the aggregate expense a mere fraction 
of the total appropriation for education, but there can be little doubt 
that the effect would be similar to that experienced by state depart- 
ments of public instruction, which have found this to be the eco- 
nomical way of making appropriations bring maximum results. 

New types of employees are also needed for the schools and the 
reservations, either for present positions or in addition to them. 
The titles of “ disciplinarian ” and ‘ matron” should be abolished 
in the Indian schools and the names of the positions created in their 
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stead should designate the real character of the duties performed. 
Persons in other educational fields have difficulty in understanding 
how such a position as “ disciplinarian”’ can exist. The poorest 
“ disciplinarians ”’ are an obstacle to Indian progress; the best try 
very hard to be directors of boys’ activities or even “deans,” to 
use a word that secondary schools have taken from the colleges. 
The position should be on at least as high a level in training and 
and salary as other educational positions in the school. In public 
schools coaches and athletic directors nowadays are almost invari- 
ably college graduates, and there is a decided tendency to require 
special qualifications for this work because of its recognized im- 
portance for character training. The corresponding position in 
an Indian school carries even greater responsibilities than those 
of the school athletic director, since the whole social and individual 
life of the boys is affected, day and night, and special social and 
racial factors are involved that few athletic directors, even of the 
better type, would know anything about. Directors and staffs of 
modern summer camps come nearer what is required of the boys’ 
director in an Indian school. 

As the public schools develop and the boarding schools cease to 
be the prominent feature of Indian education they have been, there 
will be more and more need for community workers in health and 
education, especially social workers with family case-work training 
to make the necessary connection between the schools and the 
homes. There is nothing visionary about this. It is already being’ 
done successfully in a number of urban communities, and there 
are social agencies engaged in training persons for this type of 
work. The principle upon which these positions should be estab- 
lished is that of having as few positions as possible, but well paid 
and responsible, with college and special training insisted upon, 
even if it becomes necessary to fill positions slowly, rather than to 
fill a lot of positions with inadequately trained people. In the 
creation of needed new positions the government should avoid its 
previous mistakes in the Indian Service and set up high standards 
of personnel. 


The Course of Study for Indian Schools. The adoption of a 
course of study is a step in advance for any educational enterprise. 
It means that objectives have been set up and that united effort is 
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to be made to attain these objectives. The Indian Office is to be 
commended, therefore, for its effort to make a course of study for 
Indian schools. It should be understood, however, that this is only 
an intermediate step. No course of study should remain static; 
it should be constantly revised in terms of children’s needs and 
aptitudes; and no course of study should be made uniform in 
details over a vast territory of widely differing conditions. These 
are the chief difficulties with the present course of study for Indian 
schools, which was originally prepared in 1915, and is now very 
much in need of revision. 

Suggestion Rather Than Prescription. Present-day practice re- 
gards a course of study as mainly suggestive rather than prescrip- 
tive. It usually lays down certain minimum requirements, or may 
suggest minimum attainments; but it is careful to leave consider- 
able latitude to the teacher and to local communities. It is doubtful 
if any state nowadays in compiling a course of study even for its 
comparatively limited territory would do what the national govern- 
ment has attempted to do, that is to adopt a uniform course of study 
for the entire Indian Service and require it to be carried out in 
detail. The Indian school course of study is clearly not adaptable 
to different tribes and different individuals; it is built mainly in 
imitation of a somewhat older type of public school curricula now 
recognized as unsatisfactory even for white schools, instead of 
being created out of the lives of Indian people, as it should be; and 
it is administered by a poorly equipped teaching force under in- 
adequate professional direction. 

Program Versus Actuality. Like most courses of study of this 
type, the Indian school course has many excellent statements. Jus- 
tifiable emphasis is placed upon health, for example, but health 
education of the comprehensive character therein described can 
only be accomplished with a wealth of qualified personnel, which 
is almost wholly lacking. Vocational guidance is frequently 
stressed, but scarcely anybody in the Indian Service has any real 
conception of what guidance means, to say nothing of real training 
in this field. The Indian school course of study contains excellent 
statements about the “ use and scope of the library,” but there are 
in fact practically no libraries worthy of the name in the Indian 
Service, almost no provision for acquiring worthwhile new books, 
and few if any trained librarians or teacher-librarians to carry 
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out the plans. Anyone who reads the statements in the course of 
study is bound to get a shock when he goes to the schools and sees 
the most elementary health principles violated and not even suffi- 
cient nourishing food supplied; when he finds that the industrial 
training provided often has very little to do with the future work . 
of the boys who are taking it; when he finds that except in a few 
rare instances the library, where there is one, consists mainly of 
sets of old textbooks, a few books for teachers and some miscel- 
laneous volumes, usually kept under lock and key in the principal’s 
office and seldom used in the way a modern school library is used 
continuously by pupils in the school. 

A Special Curriculum Opportunity. The special curriculum op- 
portunity in Indian schools is for material based upon the ascer- 
tained needs of Indian boys and girls and adapted to their aptitudes 
and interests. Emphasis upon “ community surveys ” in the circu- 
lars of the general superintendent is a step in the right direction. 
There is so much that might, however, in the hands of curriculum 
specialists and wise teachers, make admirable content material for 
Indian schools. Such excellent opportunity exists for community 
civics based upon both Indian and white community life instead of 
the old-time ‘“ Civil Government,” long since abandoned in better 
American public schools and especially meaningless for the Indian, 
who needs to have his own tribal, social and civic life used as the 
basis for an understanding of his place in modern society. Interest- 
ing opportunity abounds for Indian geography as a substitute 
approach for the formal geography of continents, oceans, and urban 
locations ; for Indian history as a means of understanding other 
history and for its own importance in helping Indians understand 
the past and future of their own people. The possibilities of Indian 
arts would make a book in themselves ; already in one or two places, 
notably among the Hopis, Indian children have given a convincing 
demonstration of what they can do with color and design when the 
school gives them a chance to create for themselves. There is such 
a chance to build up for the Indian schools reading material that 
shall have some relation to Indian interests, not merely Indian 
legends, which are good and susceptible of considerable develop- 
ment, but actual stories of modern Indian experiences, as, for 
example, the success or failure of this or that returned student ; 
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how this particular Indian handled his allotment ; how So-and-So 
cleaned up his house, what he did in the “ Five-Years’ Program.” 
These are real things that Indians are experiencing and that have 
everyday significance for them. 

The Real Objectives of Education. Study of modern curriculum 
investigations will show that, while there are conflicting views as 
to whether the content of education shall be mainly quantities of 
subject matter transmitted or mainly experiences that will provide 
the child with means of development, yet there are certain prin- 
ciples hitherto disregarded that will have to be considered in any 
basic revision of the Indian school curriculum. One has already 
been referred to—the principle that emphasizes suggestion rather 
than prescription, and allows teachers to adapt content to the needs 
and aptitudes of the children. Still another has to do with the 
objectives of education. The present course of study, notwith- 
standing its preliminary statements, in reality accepts the old notion 
of the “three R’s ” as fundamental in education. It is historically 
a mistake to say, as the Indian school Course of Study does, that 
“ from primitive times reading, writing, and arithmetic have formed 
the foundation of education.” They have been the tools, undoubt- 
edly, but long before they were used as tools there was education 
of the most important sort. The real goals of education are not 
“ reading, writing, and arithmetic ’—not even teaching Indians to 
speak English, though that is important—but sound health, both 
mental and physical, good citizenship in the sense of an under- 
standing participation in community life, ability to earn one’s own 
living honestly and efficiently in a socially worthwhile vocation, 
comfortable and desirable home and family life, and good character. 
These are the real aims of education; reading, writing, numbers, 
geography, history, and other “ subjects ” or skills are only useful 
to the extent that they contribute directly or indirectly to these 
fundamental objectives. With a course of study such as that pro- 
vided for the Indian Service, with the limited time in which to 
carry it out as compared with ordinary schools, with teachers below 
the level of standard professional preparation and with uniform 
old-type examinations at the end of the year as the only real goal 
at which to aim, the almost inevitable result is a highly mechanical 
content of education handled in a mechanical way. 
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Timeliness of Curriculum Revision. The present is a particularly 
good time to undertake the revision of the curriculum of the Indian 
schools on a fundamental basis, not only because such a revision is 
so urgently needed, but because curriculum revision is one of the 
most prominent features of current educational activity, and it 
would be more possible now than at any time previously to get the 
advantage of various national movements. These movements range 
from a simple practical interchange of courses of study and the 
more systematic attempts at enrichment and simplification, as re- 
corded in recent yearbooks of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, all the way to searching 
inquiries into the whole philosophy of curriculum construction, 
such as are reported in the 1927 Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Some American cities have spent 
many thousands of dollars on special studies of the curriculum, 
and those in charge of educational work for the Indians could 
easily utilize these studies in making their own curricula. “ The 
teaching profession at work on its problems ” is one of the mottoes 
of the largest organization of teachers in the United States; and 
the testimony of this body and of separate school systems working 
on curriculum revision is that nothing is quite so effective in 
educating the teachers themselves to the changes that are going on. 
Many of the teachers now in the Indian Service have, by reading, 
by attendance at summer sessions, and in other ways, obtained the 
kind of a professional start that would make a codperative study 
of the curriculum practical and valuable. Such a study would be 
impossible, however, without staff specialists in education at the 
Washington office who are professionally equipped to direct such 
a study. 


School Organization in the Indian Service. In an effort to 
furnish Indian boys and girls with a type of education that would 
be practical and cost little the government years ago adopted for 
the boarding schools a half-time plan whereby pupils spend half 
the school day in “ academic ” subjects and the remaining half day 
in work about the institution. Some of the best educational pro- 
grams for any people have been built upon some such provision 
of work opportunities. As administered at present in the Indian 
Service, however, this otherwise useful method has lost much of 
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its effectiveness and has probably become a menace to both health 
and education. 

Half-Time Plan Not Feasible for All Children. If the labor of 
the boarding school is to be done by the pupils, it is essential that 
the pupils be old enough and strong enough to do institutional 
work. Whatever may once have been the case, Indian children are 
now coming into the boarding schools much too young for heavy 
institutional labor. It is the stated policy of the government to 
discourage attendance of young children at the larger boarding 
schools, but even in these schools there are numbers of young 
children, and in the reservation boarding schools the children are 
conspicuously small. At Leupp, for instance, one hundred of the 
IgI girls are I1 years of age or under. The result is that the 
institutional work, instead of being done wholly by able-bodied 
youths of 15 to 20 nominally enrolled in the early grades, has to 
be done, in part at least, by very small children—children, more- 
over, who, according to competent medical opinion, are malnour- 
ished. Indian Office reports speak of the introduction of labor- 
saving devices as if they were an accomplished fact, but actually 
little has been done in this direction; there is no money. In nearly 
every boarding school one will find children of 10, 11, and 12 
spending four hours a day in more or less heavy industrial work— 
dairying, kitchen work, laundry, shop. The work is bad for children 
of this age, especially children not physically well-nourished ; most 
of it is in no sense educational, since the operations are large-scale 
and bear little relation to either home or industrial life outside; 
and it is admittedly unsatisfactory even from the point of view of 
getting the work done. To make a half-day program feasible, even 
for older students, a plan of direct pay for actual work is probably 
better, such as has been in operation at the Santee Normal Train- 
ing School, Santee, Nebraska. Undoubtedly all pupils should have 
a hand in the institutional work as part of “civic” training, but 
for this a comparatively small amount of time would suffice, an 
hour a day, perhaps. At present the half-day plan is felt to be 
necessary, not because it can be defended on health or educational 
grounds, for it cannot, but because the small amount of money 
allowed for food and clothes makes it necessary to use child labor. 
The official Course of Study for Indian Schools says frankly : 
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In our Indian schools a large amount of productive work is 
necessary. They could not possibly be maintained on the amounts 
appropriated by Congress for their support were it not for the fact 
that students [7. e., children] are required to do the washing, iron- 
ing, baking, cooking, sewing ; to care for the dairy, farm, garden, 
grounds, buildings, ete—an amount of labor that has in the aggre- 
gate a very appreciable monetary value.’ 


The term “child labor” is used.advisedly. The labor of children 
as carried on in Indian boarding schools would, it is believed, 
constitute a violation of child labor laws in most states. 

A Full-Day Educational Program Needed. Pupils of the first 
six grades in Indian schools should be in school all day. Indeed, 
if the right kind of educational program is provided, that is, not 
limited to “‘ academic ”’ subjects, it may safely be said that, except 
for conspicuously over-age children, the Indian school should as 
a minimum approximate the opportunities for other children by 
regarding the years through 14, at least, as primarily for educa- 
tion, and not for “‘ work ” in the adult sense. 

In Indian schools, as in all good modern school systems, a full- 
day educational program should continue through the first six 
years or grades. This should not be a mere three R’s academic 
program which would be just as bad a mistake as the present 
system, but one that will offer to all pupils abundant provision 
for play and recreation, work activities of a useful and educational 
nature, and creative opportunities in art and music. This should be 
followed by a semi-industrial junior or middle school period of 
approximately three years with plenty of industrial choices and 
specific vocational training for chronologically older boys, but a 
period, after all, the content of which shall be determined by gen- 
eral educational aims rather than by the needs of the institution or 
even vocational aims except in the case of older children. This in 
turn should be followed by three years of senior high school work, 
specifically vocational for some students, sufficiently general in the 
case of others to leave the way clear for further education in college 
and university for students who show that they could profit by it. 
No special magic, of course, inheres in this division into three-year 
periods, but an Indian school whose organization followed this 
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plan would be reasonably certain of tying in with the junior high 
school movement that has been developing everywhere in the 
United States and at the same time coming closest to what is 
probably the best type of organization for schools that has so far 
been devised; a primary and elementary school designed to give 
certain needed skills, information, habits, attitudes, behavior; a 
junior high school for all children that goes more definitely and 
directly into the field of citizenship, vocations, physical education 
and conduct control; and a senior school that will prepare specifi- 
cally for future careers. 

The Platoon Plan. “The boarding school program,” says the 
1926 report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, “ has been so 
modified that there shall be assigned each week one half-time for 
classroom instruction, one-fourth for vocational instruction, and 
one-fourth for institutional work details of pupils. . . . The school 
program is essentially the platoon system of organization.” 

The platoon plan, however, has been tried out in only a few 
schools so far, but it clearly represents a commendable effort to 
give Indian children more of a chance at a real education than they 
now have. As carried out in the few schools that have tried it the 
plan is not the platoon system of organization as that system is 
understood by the large number of cities that have adopted it for 
their public school systems, chiefly because the national government 
has not put into it anything like the resources that public school 
systems have found necessary. It should be said, however, that 
anything that will release Indian boarding school children from 
what the Commissioner of Indian Affairs himself appropriately 
calls ‘‘ noneducational routine labor ” is a step in the right direction. 
At one school visited the heads of the work departments objected 
at first to the plan because it gave them the children for only two- 
hour work periods instead of four, but they later in the year with- 
drew their objection because, as they said, they found the children 
did as much labor in two hours as they had previously done in 
four, and the morale was better. Of course production aims should 
not control in the education of Indians, any more than they should 
in the education of whites, but the entire half-day plan has been 
controlled by the necessity of production, and the platoon plan will 
not be able to develop into what it should unless an educational 
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rather than a production aim is definitely accepted for Indian 
education and the funds are provided to get it. 

The Personnel Problem Again. Furthermore, the personnel 
problem that affects everything in the Indian Service is involved ; 
the platoon plan requires people who have, besides a good general 
education, special training in directing the assembly periods that 
are characteristic of the platoon plan at its best, capable health 
education directors to handle the all-round play and health educa- 
tion features that are provided for every child, qualified teachers 
of industries, and other special workers. The Indian schools have 
the activities in part, but they need the personnel. Principals, 
teachers, and staff people who are responsible for carrying out the 
platoon plan of organization should keep constantly in touch with 
the work that is being done all over the United States, visiting 
other platoon schools, and utilizing the resources of the United 
States Bureau of Education, the recently formed Platoon School 
Association, and other agencies that are active in this field. 

It is only fair to say, too, that certain objections to the platoon 
or work-study-play plan apply with special force to the Indian 
Service. Unless the right kind of teachers are secured and they 
integrate their activities to make a well-rounded educational pro- 
gram, there is danger that the various parts of the work will be as 
unrelated to each other as they are now. But the platoon plan, even 
without the features that should attend it, represents an improve- 
ment over the present organization in the boarding schools, which 
produces a school and work day that would be too long for adults 
and is indefensible for growing children. 


Teaching Methods in Indian Schools. An understanding of 
modern less formal methods of teaching is greatly needed in the 
Indian Service. Indian schools should at least reach the level of 
better public schools in this respect. This is especially necessary 
because the best modern teaching, especially with young children, 
takes into account the kind of personality problems that are basic 
in the education of Indians. 

Need for Knowledge of Modern Methods. Although there are 
some striking exceptions, principals and teachers in Indian schools 
as a rule are not acquainted with modern developments in teaching, 
though “ educational leave” has brought some improvement. The 
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impression a visitor almost inevitably gets upon entering the class- 
room of an Indian school is that here is a survival of methods and 
schoolroom organization belonging in the main to a former period. 
The nailed-down desks, in rows; the old-type “ recitation”; the 
unnatural formality between teacher and pupil, the use of mecha- 
nistic words and devices, as “class rise!,” “class pass! ”’; the lack 
of enriching materials, such as reading books and out-of-doors 
material, all suggest a type of.school-keeping that still exists, of 
course, but has been greatly modified in most modern school sys- 
tems, if not abandoned altogether, as the result of what has been 
made known in the past twenty-five years about learning and 
behavior. 

This condition is, of course, only what one would expect from 
what has already been said about personnel. If methods of teach- 
ing in Indian schools, with a few conspicuous exceptions, are old- 
fashioned, without, for the most part, the redeeming quality of 
“thoroughness ” that some of the old-time teaching is supposed 
to have had, it is due almost entirely to the lack of training stand- 
ards and professional personnel. An encouraging feature of the 
situation is that here and there one does find interesting and suc- 
cessful efforts to get away from the formal and routine in teach- 
ing; a first-grade teacher trained under Montessori getting a 
delightful spontaneous activity out of her little Indian children; 
young college women coming back from a summer-session demon- 
stration school touched with the newer way and struggling to put 
the new ideas into practice; still other teachers using the Indian 
interest and talent in art to give Indians a creative opportunity ; 
a principal and group of boarding school teachers demonstrating 
that Navajo children, proverbially so shy that they hang their 
heads and will not speak in the presence of visitors, can in a few 
short months, with the abandonment of the stiff furniture and 
stiffer military routine characteristic of government boarding 
schools, become as lively human beings as any white children. 
These suggest the possibilities if personnel can be improved, if 
teachers can be helped by supervisors and staff specialists who 
know better methods, and if every effort is made to keep the educa- 
tion of the Indian in the stream of modern education development 
instead of isolated from it. 

26 
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Study of the Individual Child. Perhaps the most characteristic 
fact about modern education is the attention given to study of the 
individual child and the effort to meet his needs. This is the real 
justification for intelligence testing and for the whole measurement 
movement. Given more knowledge on the part of the school and 
teacher of the health of the child, of his abilities, of the home con- 
ditions from which he comes, it should be possible to help him 
more satisfactorily to capitalize on what he has for his own sake 
and for the sake of society. So little measurement work has been 
done in government Indian schools that one danger in the measure- 
ment movement has not developed to any extent, but it needs to 
be borne in mind: Testing, particularly intelligence testing, should 
never be used in a school as a means of denying opportunity, but 
only as a means of directing opportunities more wisely. Most of 
the talk about some Indian children “not being worthy of an 
education beyond the grades” is indefensible. It is based on a 
misconception of the reason why society furnishes schooling at all. 
Discovery of low mental ability in any child, white or Indian, no 
more relieves society of the responsibility of educating him than 
diagnosis of a weak heart by a physician would relieve society 
from giving the person thus diagnosed a chance at life—in both 
cases the diagnosis becomes the first step in a process of improve- 
ment. It is at least as necessary in the case of Indian youth as in the 
case of white, perhaps more necessary, that the Indian’s capacities 
and traits, whatever they are, shall be developed to the full; that 
he may become an asset rather than a liability to the community. 

Using Tests in the “ Regular Subjects”’ In the Indian schools 
not even the most elementary use has as yet been made of either 
intelligence testing or objective tests of achievement in the types 
of knowledge and skills that are usually referred to as the “ regular 
school subjects.” Thus reading, the one basic tool for the intellec- 
tual processes, is seldom taught with the resources that modern 
research in this field has put at the disposal of teachers. “ Silent 
reading” is seldom understood or utilized, and the large number 
of supplementary readers that are always available for the use of 
children in a good modern primary room are almost never found 
in an Indian school. Some of the texts used in teaching reading 
antedate modern scientific work in this field, and even teachers 
who have recently been at summer schools and know better find it 
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difficult to get what they need. Few, if any, of the teachers in 
Indian schools develop their own reading materials out of the life 
about them, as do many successful primary teachers of the newer 
type. 

Almost the only use made of achievement tests with Indian 
children is found in public schools, though such testing is almost 
the only way in which questions as to the effectiveness of the half- 
day plan, the platoon plan, and other schemes involving the tool 
subjects can be answered. A practical way to improve this situa- 
tion, apart from encouraging attendance upon summer sessions 
and visits to other schools, would be to develop close relations 
between Indian schools and nearby universities, such as already 
has been begun at Haskell Institute. Perhaps the most obvious 
example of the lack of utilization of the modern testing movement 
is in connection with the annual examinations. If examinations are 
to be used at all in this way, they should at least be formulated in 
accord with modern principles. A staff person at Washington 
familiar with measurement procedure could straighten out this 
testing business and direct considerable valuable work in the schools 
by teachers and other workers. 

Emotional Behavior and Teaching Methods. Recently efforts to 
analyze and measure “ mental ability,” or intelligence in the re- 
stricted sense, have been supplemented by a very great interest in 
understanding other elements in the lives of human beings that are 
usually described as “emotional behavior” and “ personality.” 
Although the terms may be subject to criticism, there can be no 
question as to the significance of the thing itself. Important though 
it is that human society should be interested in “ intelligence ” in 
the narrow sense, and especially make better opportunities for 
gifted children than it now does, the fact remains that for the 
everyday concerns of life emotional reactions are much more im- 
portant. Unless teaching methods take these into, account they 
cannot succeed in the fundamental educational task of affecting 
human behavior to better ends. Members of the survey staff were 
struck with the fact that this is particularly the case with regard 
to Indians, but that Indian schools and those in charge of Indian 
affairs generally have given almost no attention to the problems 
that are involved. Nearly every boarding school visited furnished 
disquieting illustrations of failure to understand the underlying 
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principles of human behavior. Punishments of the most harmful 
sort are bestowed in sheer ignorance, often in a sincere attempt to 
be of help. Routinization is the one method used for everything ; 
though all that we know indicates its weakness as a method in 
education. If there were any real knowledge of how human beings 
are developed through their behavior we should not have in the 
Indian boarding schools the mass movements from dormitory to 
dining room, from dining room to classroom, from classroom back 
again, all completely controlled by external authority; we should 
hardly have children from the smallest to the largest of both 
sexes lined up in military formation ; and we would certainly find 
a better way of handling boys and girls than to lock the door to 
the fire-escape of the girls’ dormitory. 

Methods Depend Upon Personnel. Teachers already in service 
can be helped to better teaching methods to some extent, but in the 
end the problem of method comes back again to that of personnel. 
Teachers prepared in the better teachers’ colleges and schools of 
education would not have to be told that there are more scientific 
methods than are now used in Indian schools. Their training 
would lead them to keep constantly in touch with educational 
journals and other sources of information on changes in education. 
If, in turn, the principals of schools were better equipped they 
would know how to direct more effectively the efforts of teachers 
who already understand better methods. And unless the adminis- 
tration of the Indian jurisdiction is in the hands of a superin- 
tendent sufficiently trained to understand how to let qualified 
technicians in health, education, and social work do their own work, 
even properly equipped employees cannot carry on their activities 
effectively. The matter reaches still further back, of course, to the 
office at Washington. With staff specialists constantly in touch 
with educational changes, ready to advise and encourage in experi- 
mentation and prepared to help teachers keep alive on develop- 
ments, newer methods are bound to come. It is significant that 
the few signs of better methods in the Indian schools are in those 
fields, namely in domestic arts and in nursing, where there is the 
beginning of professional aid at the central office. 


Industrial and Agricultural Education. The first need in in- 
dustrial and agricultural education in Indian schools is a survey 
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to find out what Indian young people are doing when they get out 
of school and what the occupational opportunities for them are. 
This involves a study of new industries as well as the adaptation 
of old ones, and the establishment of a training program based 
upon the findings. The Course of Study and the literature gener- 
ally of the Indian Office insist that Indian education is essentially 
“‘ vocational,’ and “ vocational guidance” is regarded as “ of such 
great moment that each school is directed to establish a vocational 
guidance committee which shall.consist of the superintendent as 
chairman and not less than three other members appointed by him.” 
Actually, however, very little of the work provided in Indian 
boarding schools is directly vocational in the sense that it is aimed 
at a specific vocation which the youngster is to pursue, or based 
upon a study of known industrial opportunities, and vocational 
direction in the form of proper guidance, placement, and follow-up 
hardly exists at all. 

Need for Industrial Survey. It is axiomatic in modern education 
that any industrial training program must be rooted in economic 
life. All the worth-while vocational programs which eventuated 
in the basic federal legislation of 1916, the Smith-Hughes Act, 
were preceded by vocational surveys of states and local communi- 
ties to determine what the occupations were for which training 
could most profitably be given, and programs adopted since have 
been similarly based upon real economic situations. No such indus- 
trial inventory has preceded or accompanied the vocational train- 
ing of the Indian schools. This is not because the field man of the 
service or the Washington office have failed to recognize the neces- 
sary tie-up between education and industry. Indeed, Commission- 
ers of Indian Affairs have generally shown enlightenment on this 
point, and at the present time one of the supervisors in the field is 
deservedly known for his emphasis upon a practical economic basis 
for the whole education scheme. Failure to make the requisite 
industrial survey is due in part to the fact that the program was 
adopted before the practice of preliminary occupational study was 
established ; in part to the fact that the present vocational program 
is inextricably tied up with institutional needs, and production in 
terms of the institution itself is all that can be considered; and in 
still larger part to the absence of properly equipped personnel that 
has been repeatedly referred to in this report. 
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Types of Training in the Schools. A glance at some of the work- 
activities of the boarding schools will illustrate the need for a more 
thorough understanding of vocational possibilities. Harness- 
making is still carried on in many of the schools; in at least one 
school visited there was harness-making but no automobile mechan- 
ics. It is true that recently shoe-repair machinery has been intro- 
duced into the harness shops in the effort to replace the vanishing: 
trade of harness-making with that of shoe-repairing, but even here 
there will be little likelihood of vocational-success unless careful 
preliminary study is made to determine what the actual opportuni- 
ties are in shoe-repairing and unless supervision and direct help 
can be provided to the young Indian in setting up in business. 
Again, a good deal of excellent printing work is done at a few of 
the schools, in some cases under well-prepared printing instructors 
using modern material. In this case the weakness is not due so 
much to lack of proper instruction or materials, or even to exces-- 
sive quantity production—though this is a difficulty in some in- 
stances—but to the fact that no efforts have been made to make 
the necessary contacts outside. The printing trades are highly 
organized, and, however good a craftsman the Indian printer may 
he, unless the way is paved for him to enter union ranks through 
regular apprenticeship, his way is made unnecessarily hard. The 
situation is particularly difficult because of the sensitive nature of 
the Indian, and his lack of the aggressive qualities that would make 
a certain type of white man fight for his place even against handi- 
capping labor conditions. Very few of the many Indians trained 
in printing are found actually earning their living in the printing 
trades. 

Vocational Agriculture. From some points of view agriculture 
is the most important vocation for which Indian schools could give 
vocational training. It is already the occupation of the majority 
of Indians; the schools usually have land, and the Indian himself 
generally has an opportunity to apply on his own land what he 
learns in school. On the other hand, agriculture at an Indian school 
is rarely taught in terms of what the Indian boy will need when he 
gets out. The old notion persists that farming is a desirable occu- 
pation into which more people should be sent, whereas the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently issued warnings to the effect that 
there are already too many persons engaged in certain kinds of 
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agriculture; but in Indian schools institutional needs for farm 
products are so immediately pressing that production becomes 
almost the only aim. 

Even schools that have unusually good dairy herds and other 
stock are unable under present conditions to utilize them to the 
extent they should for agricultural instruction. Poultry-raising, 
for example, is almost always taught, not as a possible business or 
as a supplement to the usual farmer’s resources, but as an enter- 
prise directly necessary for thé maintenance of the institution, the 
students merely doing the chores connected with it. At one school, 
Chilocco, the important step has been taken of furnishing a limited 
number of boys with enough land apiece to reproduce individual 
farm management conditions, but even here it has not been possi- 
ble to press the opportunity to the point where this might become 
a thoroughly workable vocational agricultural project. 

The fact that practically all the school farm, dairy, and poultry 
work is done as part of the common task with no visible financial 
return—so that the Indian boys and girls never get the funda- 
mental relation of labor and ability to live—would further vitiate 
it as vocational training, even if other conditions were improved. 
Some plan of payment for services, with purchase by the student 
of at least clothes and food, would make the work much more real, 
though even here the risk of mere production rather than voca- 
tional training would have to be avoided. 

The difficulty goes back once more to the question of personnel. 
One or two schools have managed to secure properly qualified agri- 
cultural teachers with agricultural college training, but on the 
whole the school farmers are seldom any better equipped than are 
agency farmers as teachers of agriculture. The legal requirement 
whereby presidents or deans of agricultural colleges are supposed 
to certify as to the ability of the candidate to teach “ practical agri- 
culture ” is almost worthless as far as securing agricultural teach- 
ers is concerned. 

Some of the supervisors and others in the Service have realized 
the necessity of making the agricultural instruction meet definitely 
the requirements of particular regions. General gardening crops, 
poultry, and milk cows are a few types of agriculture found almost 
universally, though instruction in them would necessarily vary 
somewhat from place to place. On the other hand, special regional 
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opportunities exist that need to be studied for given schools and 
localities—fruits in California; cotton in Oklahoma and in the 
Yuma country; corn at Winnebago, Fort Peck, Fort Hall, and 
elsewhere; alfalfa in Oklahoma, at Winnebago, Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud, Fort Belknap, and Yakima; wheat among the Papagos, 
at Winnebago, and among the Crows; and cattle, sheep, and goats 
at numerous places. This is in no sense intended as a complete 
or even accurate listing of agricultural opportunities, but rather to 
indicate the necessity of careful study of each locality by agricul- 
tural experts as the basis for a training program at a particular 
school. In certain cases, notably at Sacaton, it is possible to secure 
directly the valuable aid of Department of Agriculture experi- 
mental farms. No general farm program of the sort at present 
attempted in most boarding schools will get very far in solving 
the problem of genuine vocational training in agriculture. 

Vocational Training for Girls. The work opportunities of an 
Indian school offer few opportunities for specific vocational train- 
ing for girls. In recent years the schools have wisely decided 
against individual laundry and kitchen methods in favor of ma- 
chine methods for getting the institutional labor done, but this of 
necessity removes both vocational and home-use values from it. 
Home economics courses are beginning to approach good standards 
for home training, however, in some instances for work that may 
be regarded as specifically vocational. The contrast between the 
valuable home economics work in some of the better schools and 
the mere drudgery of the institution is often striking. An honest 
superintendent will show the visitor the excellent work done in 
sewing, for example, under the home economics department, and 
next take him to the room where garment-making and garment 
repair of the old-fashioned uneconomical type are going on at a 
great rate.’ He will say frankly that this is production only, with 
no educational value, and he will admit that he would throw it out 
of his school instantly if he had the chance. 

In a few schools millinery has made something of a place as a 
type of vocational training. In one school embroidery of Indian 


* There is no individuality in clothes in most schools, and suits are appar- 
ently passed on interminably, necessitating repeated repair. Professor Dale 
of the survey staff has a record of one pair of trousers worn, according to 
the labels, by twelve Indian boys successively. 
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designs suggests possibilities. In at least one school Navajo rug- 
weaving has been put on a real basis, with a qualified native weaver 
in charge, and the head of the school expressed himself as eager to 
do the same thing with pottery-making, if he could get a good 
pottery-maker as teacher. Study of women’s opportunities as a 
basis for a training program by people who know the educational 
and marketing factors involved would undoubtedly lead to other 
types of vocational training for women. Nursing is recommended 
as a vocation by many physiciaris and others who have observed 
Indian girls in this type of work. The tendency to train Indian girls 
largely for domestic service has unfortunate features that are men- 
tioned more particularly in the chapter dealing with women’s 
work.® 

Variety of Occupations Necessary. On the whole the range of 
vocational opportunities in Indian schools is singularly limited. In 
addition to those so far mentioned, carpentry and mason work find 
a place. Some of the work in building trades is creditable; a few 
good-looking buildings in the Indian service were built entirely by 
Indian school boys. The eight or ten occupations that are found at 
the very best schools, however, are only a small fraction of the hun- 
dreds or even thousands of distinctive vocations that are repre- 
sented in modern industrial life. Indians themselves are repre- 
sented in a surprisingly large number of gainful occupations. Data 
supplied by 16,534 pupils in Indian schools regarding the employ- 
ment of their fathers showed that 10,011 of them are engaged in 
agriculture as “ farmers” or “ ranchers.” The next largest group 
was laborers, 856, followed by carpenters, 151, railroad employees, 
142, and lumbermen 138, with the rest scattered among some 
eighty-six distinctive occupations. 

It is not expected, of course, that each Indian boarding school 
should have within its own campus training opportunities for all 
or even a large number of these various occupations. It is custo- 
mary in modern vocational programs to do at the school certain 
basic work in wood and metal that is not itself vocational, but pre- 
liminary to vocation; and then to supplement the few vocations 
that can be trained for at the school with a cooperative training 


* See pages 627 and 628, also 639 and 640. 
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plan arranged with the adult world outside. As a recent writer on 
curriculum puts it: 


This is often the easier method of the two, because of the fre- 
quent practical impossibility of transferring the actual responsi- 
bility to the schools. As a result of this recognition we are substi- 
tuting home gardening for training purposes for the old ineffective 
school-gardening; the home-project type of agriculture for the 
school farm; and part-time work in shops, stores, offices, etc., for 
mere drill exercises in school shops and commercial rooms.‘ 


Half-Time and Vocational Training. The claim is sometimes 
made that the half-time plan in use in Indian boarding schools is 
essentially the same as the “‘ cooperative” part-time plan of voca- 
tional training just referred to. Admittedly an external resem- 
blance exists between the Indian program and the plans in use at 
the University of Cincinnati and many technical colleges and 
secondary schools, in that students under this plan spend half their 
time at school and half at work on an alternating scheme. Funda- 
mental differences, however, exist between this and the Indian 
program. In the first place, the plan is specific vocational training 
carried on with relatively mature secondary ‘school or college stu- 
dents—never below ninth grade. The work under all these plans 
is, moreover, carried on outside the school under genuine employ- 
ment conditions ; and, above all, a careful plan of coordination has 
been worked out between the school and industry, whereby a well- 
trained educational official known as a “ coordinator ” sees to it 
that the “ work” and the “ education” are related to each other, 
and that the work opportunities are genuinely educational. Even 
in the Antioch plan, where the objective is “ general” rather than 
“vocational ”’ education, these three conditions are carefully met. 
They are almost never met in an Indian school, where the children 
are too young or too backward in school to have any general edu- 
cational background, where occupational conditions are artificial, 
if not archaic, and where there is almost no effort at educational 
coordination. 

Even under those conditions where an internal half-time plan 
has been most carefully worked out in an Indian school, as at 
Haskell, in the case of business training, nursing, and teacher- 
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training, it has apparently proved necessary to operate it in such 
a way that vital features are missing: The business material on 
which the students practice is necessarily limited to the operations 
of the school or to artificial materials furnished for instructional 
purposes and with no real experience actually in outside business ; 
the general education behind the nursing course is lower than stan- 
dard requirements call for; and in the case of teacher-training 
young teachers from Haskell will find themselves eligible only for 
Indian schools or for other positions having low certificating re- 
quirements, unless the training can be erected definitely into some- 
thing beyond secondary school grade. These forms of training 
hold out a very real promise, however, and it is to be hoped that 
they can be developed in the light of what has been said with 
regard to the necessity for higher standards. 

In order to make the half-time program of the Indian boarding 
school approximate successful cooperative part-time plans of voca- 
tional training elsewhere it will be necessary to investigate outside 
occupations where Indian boys and girls might find a place ; to con- 
fine the plan to older and more advanced students for whom a 
specific period of vocational training is clearly the next step; and 
to employ as directors and teachers of trades persons profession- 
ally trained for such work at least to the level of federally-aided 
public vocational schools of secondary grade. Employment in real 
adult situations outside would also bring payment for actual ser- 
vice, thereby giving part of the much-needed reality that is lacking 
in a school where pupils work but are not paid for working and 
cannot see the relation between labor and life. 

The Outing System. The nearest approach in the Indian Service 
to the cooperative part-time plan is the so-called “ outing system,” 
which, originally established at the old Carlisle School, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, is still praised by graduates of that institution where- 
ever one finds them. Its possibilities for specific vocational train- 
ing have hardly ever been given a fair trial. Whatever it may have 
been in the past, at present the outing system is mainly a plan for 
hiring out boys for odd jobs and girls for domestic service, seldom 
a plan for providing real vocational training. 

Values for Indian boys and girls quite beyond those of ordinary 
vocational training might be found in some modification of the 
outing system, if it could be administered as part of a coordinated 
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program of education and placement by trained vocational people. 
It might help materially to bridge the gap between school and life, 
in particular aiding the Indian to overcome the personality handi- 
caps that interfere seriously with his employment possibilities. The 
old Carlisle plan, if the recollections of those who took part in it 
are to be trusted, was specially strong in this, that it brought In- 
dian boys and girls into touch with better types of whites and 
gave them confidence in their ability to get along with other people 
out in everyday life. It is certainly true that some of the most 
successful Indians met with are those who were on the outing 
system at Carlisle or had similar training at Hampton Institute. 
Vocational Guidance, Placement, and Follow-Up. Vocational 
guidance needs are rightly stressed in the Indian Service course of 
study, but the one thing necessary to realize the aims there set 
forth, trained personnel, is lacking. The public school systems that 
have set up successful programs of guidance and placement have 
been particularly careful to put only trained people in charge of 
the work, university graduates with special preparation. The field 
is an unusually difficult and delicate one. Whatever is done in the 
Indian Service should not only be national in scope, under the 
direction of a staff technician who knows vocational opportunities 
nationally and can work with the various other federal agencies 
engaged in placement, but should also be carried out by subordi- 
nates in the field who have had the requisite training in occupations. 
Indian Service experience in this type of work so far has been 
exceedingly unfortunate. For example, as a result of lack of pro- 
fessional handling of vocational guidance and placement Indian 
school children as young as I1 years of age have been sent to the 
beet fields of Colorado and Kansas. The official circular from 
the Phoenix office of the Indian Service, under date of March 24, 
1927, describes this work in the beet fields as “ light work, though 
tedious.” The beet thinning, the circular explains, “is all done in 
stooping over or on the hands and knees.” “ Small boys are very 
well adapted to this work and it can be done very nicely by the 
boy of from 13 to 14 years of age.”’ “It is preferred to take boys 
of only school age.” In some cases the date of beginning is several 
weeks before the close of school. No escorts are sent with the 
boys, experience having shown, says the circular, that the older 
Indian boys are better for this task than an employee. The piece- 
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work system prevails. The boys have to pay one of their number 
as foreman, and another as cook ; they are charged a dollar a season 
for the company hoes they use in thinning the beets and a dollar 
a month for hospital, and they have to “ find ” their own groceries, 
fuel and clothes. They are charged $20 for transportation to and 
from the fields in the Government Transportation Unit trucks, 
and precautions are taken to have good equipment and drivers so 
that “if an accident occurs it will be simply a matter of regret and 
not of remorse.” * 

No one familiar with employment conditions can read official 
statements like this without realizing the dangers of placement 
work for Indians in the hands of persons who, however excellent 
their intentions, have so little conception of the right relation 
between education and industry. 

Education and Economic Wealth. One of the arguments that 
was most effective in securing the passage by Congress of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Educational Act of 1916 was that which 
indicated the definite relation between education and economic 
wealth. It has been shown repeatedly that effective development 
of economic resources is almost directly dependent upon programs 
of training. The Indian population of the United States is par- 
ticularly in need of the kind of vocational training that will lead 
directly to increased wealth. As shown in the chapter on economic 
conditions of this report, the case of a very few well-to-do Indians 
has obscured the fact that on the whole Indians are in a bad 
economic situation. They need to have education applied to such 
resources as they have. A comprehensive program to this end 
would include, besides the school vocational training already sug- 
gested, a study of the special industrial opportunities in certain 
regions, similar to the sheep and goat enterprises recommended by 
Supervisor Faris; a marketing scheme for genuine Indian prod- 
ucts, such as Navajo rugs and Hopi pottery, that will preserve the 
original craft values and yet give the Indians the full benefit of 
their skill and creative genius; a utilization of part of Indian 
capital resources, oil and lumber, in particular, for permanent 
support of education after tribal capital is gone; and especially the 
kind of community adult-education in agriculture that forms part 


® For further details of this work, see the chapter on Economics, pages 524 
to 5206. 
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of such efforts as the “ Five-Year Program ” described elsewhere 
in this report. 


Health Education. One of the most helpful signs in recent In- 
dian school administration is the interest shown in health educa- 
tion. The Indian Office has shown a commendable desire to put 
into the schools a health education program based on the recom- 
mendations of such national agencies as the American Child Health 
Association, the National Tuberculosis Association, and the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and many teachers have sincerely tried to 
carry out the directions as to weight charts, diet suggestions, and 
other aids applicable to the school room. The program has, how- 
ever, fallen down almost everywhere in actual practice because 
the unsatisfactory school plant and the meagre food and milk 
supply nearly always negative any health instruction given in the 
classroom, 

Health Conditions at the Schools. The deplorable health condi- 
tions at most of the schools have been sufficiently described in the 
chapter on Health of this report.’ Old buildings, often kept in use 
long after they should have been pulled down, and admittedly bad 
fire-risks in many instances; crowded dormitories ; conditions of 
sanitation that are usually perhaps as good as they can be under the 
circumstances, but certainly below accepted standards ; boilers and 
machinery out-of-date and in some instances unsafe, to the point 
of having long since been condemned, but never replaced ; many 
medical officers who are of low standards of training and relatively 
unacquainted with the methods of modern medicine, to say noth- 
ing of health education for children ; lack of mill sufficient to give 
children anything like the official “ standard” of a quart per child 
per day, almost none of the fresh fruits and vegetables that are 
recommended as necessary in the menus taught to the children in 
the classroom; the serious malnutrition, due to the lack of food 
and use of wrong foods; schoolrooms seldom showing knowledge 
of modern principles of lighting and ventilating; lack of recrea- 
tional opportunities, except athletics for a relatively small number 
in the larger schools ; an abnormally long day, which cuts to a dan- 
gerous point the normal allowance for sleep and rest, especially 


* See pages 314 to 330. 
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for small children ; and the generally routinized nature of the insti- 
tutional life with its formalism in classrooms, its marching and 
dress parades, its annihilation of initiative, its lack of beauty, its 
almost complete negation of normal family life, all of which have 
disastrous effects upon mental health and the development of whole- 
some personality: These are some of the conditions that make 
even the best classroom teaching of health ineffective. Building 
up of health habits is at the basis of any genuine health educa- 
tional program, and right health habits cannot develop where all 
the surroundings pull the other way. Some conspicuous exceptions, 
of course, must be noted to this general indictment ; a few schools 
where there is milk in abundance; possibly one or two where most 
of the buildings are in good condition ; and an occasional one where 
the children show the effect of natural human handling and are 
not as restrained and shy as they usually are. In almost no case, 
however, could a reasonably clean bill of health be given to any 
one school: it happens that a school with one of the finest-looking 
plants in the service is at the same time one of the least satisfactory 
in the physical condition of its children and in routinization ; and 
in one school that is conspicuous for its delightful handling of 
orphan children the school authorities recently stopped testing 
their water supply because it regularly showed contamination. 
What Should be Included in a Health Education Program. The 
recommendations of a group of health education experts who 
studied conditions in a number of medium-sized communities, in 
1925 for the American Child Health Association were as follows: 


1. Every community should provide at least once in the course 
of the school career a thorough and complete physical exami- 
nation of every school child. This examination should be 
educational in its character, interpreted to parent and teacher 
carefully followed up by nurses and ance to secure maxi- 
mum results. 

2. The school medical service should recognize the importance of 
standardizing the physical examination procedure so as to 
make possible the comparison of findings and results. 

3. Health training and instruction should be developed in a manner 
to interest the pupils and to maintain a balance between 
sound basic instruction and stimulation of proper habit 
formation. 
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4. School buildings should be built and maintained with due regard 

for the hygiene of the school child. Items demanding par- 

ticular attention are: 

Adequate lavatory and toilet facilities. 

Sufficient play space within easy access of the building. 

c. Provisions for proper natural and artificial lighting of all 
rooms. 

d. Provisions for the maintenance of cool temperature and 
adequate ventilation in the classrooms. 


oe 


As shown more in detail in the chapter on Health, Indian schools 
do not meet the minimum standards here suggested, largely because 
they have not had the personnel or the necessary funds. 

A program that can be readily adapted to Indian schools if 
requisite medical and other personnel can be provided is that of 
the United States Bureau of Education, which covers nearly a score 
of points: (1) Thorough physical and mental examination at 
school entrance, in the presence of a teacher and parent; (2) indi- 
vidual health training throughout all the grades; (3) weighing and 
measuring school children regularly and sending records home to 
the parents; (4) arousing pleasure in teaching health habits; (5) 
using every school opportunity, as cleanliness of blackboards, for 
example; (6) daily inspection by teacher or committee of pupils; 
(7) enlisting cooperation of parents and the rest of the community ; 
(8) connecting health teaching with citizenship ; (9) physical exer- 
cise and play, with adequate play space ; (10) mental hygiene; (11) 
school physician, but emphasizing vigorous health rather than dis- 
ease; (12) school nurses; (13) standards of promotion dependent 
in part upon correction of remediable defects; (14) teacher to 
exemplify perfect cheerfulness and health; (15) special health 
classes for malnourished children; (16) domestic science courses 
for health teaching; (17) school furniture—adjustable and ad- 
justed; (18) eye and ear care; (19) care of teeth in every grade. 

Physical Education and Recreation. Modern emphasis in physical 
education is upon the recreational and play-type of activity rather 
than upon the formal and military. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple playground apparatus has been installed at Indian schools and 
directions have been issued from the Washington office intended to 
provide recreational opportunities for all school children. Lack of 
qualified personnel, however, has made it possible to develop this 
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program only partially. The result is that Indian schools for the 
most part have as the only system of physical training applicable 
to all pupils a scheme of military drilling that is largely obsolete 
even in Army training camps. Whatever the advantages of mili- 
tary drill for boys of high school age (and this is a controverted 
matter even among military experts), few advocates of military 
training would find any value for girls and little children in the 
formal type of drill insisted upon in most Indian boarding schools. 
Fortunately in actual practice the rigors of this drilling are often 
considerably modified, especially in smaller schools, but it does 
seem as if the necessary financial support might be given to making 
the physical education and recreation program more nearly in 
accord with modern educational practice. 

One of the advantages of the work-study-play or platoon plan as 
carried out in public school systems is that it makes a definite place 
for play and recreation as an integral part of education. The larger 
Indian boarding schools have developed athletics extensively, but 
it is almost wholly athletics of the specialist type, in which only the 
“star” athletes, or those approaching stardom sufficiently to make 
the first teams, have any chance at participation. Senior girls at 
one of the large schools, when asked what present lack of their 
school they would like best to have met, spoke almost unanimously 
in favor of play space for tennis and other sports for girls. Instead 
of play space, play time, and recreational athletic opportunities for 
all pupils, the larger Indian schools emphasize first-team athletics 
of the spectacular sort, accompanied in some cases by the evils 
American athletic leaders are trying hard to eliminate. Haskell 
Institute, for example, has been harboring athletes of the most 
dubious kind; and while the administration of the school has 
cleaned up the worst part of the situation, the school has apparently 
continued to feel under the necessity of deliberately “ recruiting ” 
athletes for its teams the present year. The presence of an elabo- 
rate stadium in an institution distressingly in need of other educa- 
tional features can doubtless be defended, but it seems a pity that 
at a time when both private and public colleges and schools every- 
where in the United States are engaged in a clean-up of athletics 
the national government, in one of the few educational institutions 
for which it is directly responsible, should openly countenance the 
abuses of a previous athletic period. Haskell and other Indian 
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schools should as soon as possible adopt the standards of other 
schools in respect to eligibility. Many desirable and practical meth- 
ods are now available for carrying on athletics without the old 
abuses, such as, for example, a program of athletic participation of 
all students, boys and girls; physical education under competent 
medical and athletic direction; scouting, both for boys and girls, 
and other outside activities. Haskell’s beginning in the training of 
physical directors is in the right direction, but even this may prove 
unfortunate unless the work is on a sufficiently high level to get 
beyond the present undesirable methods. 


Religious Education. Religious education is in a sense the basis 
of all education, should permeate all. “ We find a consensus of 
opinion that religion, being a vital experience, is an essential factor 
in education, and that no development of skill or knowledge can 
compensate for lack of religion,” says a recent statement by a 
representative interdenominational committee, For the Indian this 
is especially important, since he has an attitude of reverence to 
begin with. That the government should have endeavored to meet 
the religious need is therefore natural and commendable; that the 
religious education provided should have shown so little success is 
hardly the fault of the government, but can be traced to failure on 
the part of religious organizations to apply to the Indian situation 
methods they have found successful in other fields, to the relatively 
poor type of religious worker supplied on so many reservations, 
and to inability on the part of many missionaries to connect religion 
with Indian life in any real way. Exceptions are found, of course, 
but in the main the religious education of the Indian has been any- 
thing but successful from whatever point of view it is examined. 

Types of Religious Education. Some experienced leaders in 
religious education would attribute the comparative ineffectiveness 
of religious education among Indians to a too great dependence by 
the missionaries upon the purely preaching and evangelistic side 
of their work as compared with the practice of everyday Christian- 
ity. The point will perhaps be clearer if one realizes that most kinds 
of education sooner or later pass through three stages: One of 
“information” and sermonizing; a second, devoted mainly to 
habit-formation; and a third combining information, habit, and 
attitude to make what might be termed the stage of “ discriminating 
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choice,” where right conduct results from a well-reasoned decision 
to do the right thing. To illustrate from another field, health educa- 
tion was at one time largely taught in the purely informational way, 
on the erroneous assumption that knowledge of what is right in 
health necessarily leads to right action in health matters. This has 
recently been followed by an emphasis upon the building up of 
health habits in young children, as part and parcel of their every- 
day lives, leading eventually to a sound structure of habit and 
attitude in adults throughout life. Leaders in religious education 
make the same point with regard to religion, and recent experience 
in religious education has tended to emphasize the direct practice 
of fundamental religious principles through everyday activities 
rather than dependence upon the information type of instruction 
alone. In accordance with this principle the more significant work 
of missions generally in recent years has combined with the original 
evangelistic message practical exemplification of the religious life 
in hospitals, schools, and social service. Among Indians, however, 
much of the missionary work is still almost exclusively confined to 
the purely evangelistic side. Thus at one school visited the children 
attended religious services for two hours Wednesday evenings, 
two hours Thursday evenings” and twice on Sunday. Even the 
fact that the preaching was better than average cannot save this type 
of religious education from defeating its own purpose, especially 
with the compulsory attendance feature that is attached. The boys 
and girls of this and other Indian schools need a real program of 
religious education, which would include relatively little forced 
church-going and Sunday-school attendance but a large amount of 
scouting, club work, and other activities that will help make religion 
part of their daily lives and connect with their homes. Few of 
the missionaries on the Indian field are equipped by training or 
experience to make the personal and community contacts that are 
essential in a modern program. 

Missions and a Social Viewpoint, Pioneer Indian missionaries, 
both Catholic and Protestant, were conspicuous for their ability 
to live with the Indian people, know the lives of individual Indians, 
and build on what they found. This is the reason, doubtless, why 
some of the best missionary education still seen among Indians is 


*” Actual compulsion was limited to one hour on each of these nights. 
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the direct continuation of their work. Judged educationally, cur- 
rent religious efforts among Indians fall down at precisely this 
point ; knowing little of Indian religion or life, many missionaries 
begin on the erroneous theory that it is first of all necessary to 
destroy what the Indian has, rather than to use what he has as a 
starting point for something else. The fact that some of the denom- 
inations have apparently sent to many Indian jurisdictions weaker 
than average workers brings. it about that instead of the broad 
handling of the religious background that one finds on other mis- 
sion fields, involving recognition and even appreciation of the 
religious impulses and traditions of a people, the Indian missionary 
is only too likely to be a person who, however honest his intentions 
and earnest his zeal (and there are places in the Indian field where 
even these must be questioned), puts most of his energies into 
non-essentials. One finds him fighting tribal ceremonies without 
really knowing whether they are good or bad, interfering with the 
innocent amusements of agency employees, or fussing over matters 
affecting mainly his own convenience. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that after many years of work this type of missionary has little 
to show in building up personal character among Indians or de- 
veloping the religious life of the community. 

Here again one must admit some striking exceptions. Certain 
women missionaries have carried out the best traditions of their 
calling in healing the sick and caring for the unfortunate; three 
or four Catholic and Protestant mission schools show a better 
knowledge of underlying human nature than any government 
schools ; in one or two places mission efforts have outdone all others 
in getting at the essential economic life; one or two missionaries 
have caught the spirit of community houses, home visiting, and 
other types of social service; but they are few and far between. 

It is here that the churches have a special opportunity. One of 
the greatest needs of Indian education is for community workers 
with family case work training and experience for service between 
school and home. As Indian education becomes more and more a 
home and community task, rather than a boarding school task, it 
will be necessary to have high-grade field workers of the visiting 
teacher type to supply what many public schools are not yet ready 
to furnish and help build up the normal family life that has been 
all but destroyed under the boarding school policy. The churches 
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have done something of this sort in a few urban localities; they 
could do an important pioneer service by undertaking it with 
Indians. 


Adult Education. No educational program is complete that does 
not include efforts to reach adults as well as children. This is espe- 
cially true with Indians, where the rate of adult illiteracy is abnor- 
mally high; where economic salvation is largely dependent upon 
better agricultural methods; where health conditions are serious, 
and where a boarding school policy in education has tended to 
leave the adult members of the family isolated from necessary 
social change. 

Elimination of Illiteracy. Elimination of illiteracy among adults, 
while a difficult task anywhere, is no more impossible with Indians 
than with other groups in the population. It can be accomplished by 
such methods as have been worked out in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, in the adult day schools of South Carolina, in evening schools 
in cities, in industrial corporations, in the army training camps 
during war time, and in prisons. The principles and technique are 
now available, and any determined effort by the government would 
have the assistance of organizations like the “ National Illiteracy 
Crusade,” which is especially interested in Indian illiteracy, and the 
various states where campaigns of illiteracy have been carried on in 
recent years. Experiments already undertaken on Blackfeet and 
at Cass Lake show what can be done with Indians. Some of the 
states would be especially glad to cooperate with the national gov- 
ernment in this work, since in some instances Indians remain the 
one single group to be reached. North Dakota, for example, re- 
duced its illiteracy rate to two-tenths of one per cent as the result 
of efforts put forth between 1924 and 1926, and many of the nearly 
three thousand illiterates not yet reached when this report was made 
are Indians. Only a small amount of money would be needed to 
wipe out a large part of the illiteracy among Indians, but the work 
would have to be directed from the Washington office by some one 
acquainted with modern methods in adult education. 

Illiteracy is only one part of adult education, of course. Mere 
literacy is not education. Just as with the three R’s in elementary 
education, ability to read and write among adults is only a tool, 
though a necessary tool. In the case of adult Indians, as some of 
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the workers in Superintendent Campbell’s “ Five-Year Program ” 
discovered, the most valuable result of eliminating illiteracy is the 
element of encouragement it provides. It removes one more 
barrier; it makes the adult Indian feel that he is accomplishing 
something ; it helps overcome a sense of inferiority that can become 
fatal to all progress. 

Other Forms of Adult Education. Some of the more important 
forms of adult education that need to be provided for Indians are 
those that affect directly home and community. The work of the 
field matron in the Indian Service was intended to furnish this, 
and has undoubtedly done so in a few rare instances. On the whole, 
however, the low training requirements, poor pay, and lack of in- 
telligent direction have defeated the purpose of the position; too 
often the field matron has simply been “the wife of the farmer.” 
A few field matrons have, however, shown what can be done by 
this type of work in improving health and home conditions, Com- 
munity nurses, social workers accustomed to helping build up 
families economically and socially, visiting teachers from the schools 
who influence both home and school ; these are indispensable types 
of adult education that have hardly begun to be provided for In- 
dians. A whole series of problems which seemed to Congress and 
the states important enough to warrant federal legislation in the 
Shepherd-Towner Maternity Act for cooperation with the states 
suggest that something of the same sort should be done for Indians, 
who need it more than the general population. Here again the work 
for Indians done in the name of the national government is far 
behind the standards set up by Congress and operated through 
other federal agencies. 

Community organization of social life for Indians, based upon 
the principle of participation by Indians themselves, is also a real 
need. The government has in effect destroyed Indian tribal and 
community life without substituting anything valuable for it. Tribal 
councils are seldom utilized by the superintendent of an Indian 
reservation, though they are one of the best natural training schools 
for citizenship. Indian play and games offer an opportunity for 
social life that is likely to be both objected to and exploited with 
almost no effort to find an in-between arrangement that will pre- 
serve what is worth while and yet interfere as little as necessary 
with work that must be done. One of the most valuable efforts 
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in this direction with Indians is the formation of the “ farm chap- 
ters” and “ women’s auxiliaries” that are especially conspicuous 
in the “ Five-Year Program,” and while the motive for this is 
largely agricultural education, actually the results enter into every 
phase of home and family life. 

The need for programs of community betterment is not confined 
to poor Indians on the farms; probably no situation anywhere is 
more tragic than the wasted lives of most Osage Indians, for whom 
the government has conserved material wealth but has done nothing 
else to help them help themselves, where deterioration has clearly 
set in, and where the only hope is for a social and recreational 
program that may educate the Osages to want better and more 
important things, both for themselves and for less wealthy Indians 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Community Participation. Indians do not as a rule have even 
the community participation involved in parent-teacher associations 
and school-board membership. Most superintendents of reserva- 
tions and agency employees generally do not understand the funda- 
mental educational principle that the Indian must learn to do things 
for himself, even if he makes mistakes in the effort. They do not 
seem to realize that almost no change can be permanent that is 
imposed from above, that no “ progress,” so called, will persist and 
continue if it is not directly the result of the wish and effort of the 
individual himself. Indians are not fundamentally different from 
other people in this. Some of the housing plans that look most 
promising are likely to have this fatal defect: Unless the Indian 
wants the house himself, and works for it, his occupancy will be 
short-lived, or he will manage to have poorer health and home con- 
ditions than he had in a less imposing looking dwelling that actually 
grew out of his own limited needs and the community life. Long 
experience with housing conditions in cities has demonstrated this 
principle beyond the shadow of a doubt; it needs very much to be 
recognized in the Indian Service. The problem is to restore and 
recreate community life through the Indians’ own activities, helped 
and guided only as far as is absolutely necessary by others. 

One superintendent who does understand the educational prin- 
ciple of self-activity as applied to adults as well as children put 
it to the Indians of his jurisdiction in the following blunt fashion 
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last spring, after a particularly severe snow storm had done con- 
siderable damage: 


I am more firmly convinced than ever that the solution of the 
Indian’s problem and the welfare of himself and his family rest 
almost entirely with him. I want to put this fact before you as 
forcibly as possible; the Indian must accept his responsibility. He 
must meet the situation, must do the best he can with what he has. 
It is his only salvation. There is no other way out. Neither the 
efforts of the Indian office nor myself will avail, unless the Indian 
himself realizes the gravity of the situation and makes an effort. 


That adults Indians will rise to appeals like this is evident from 
comments by Indians of the Blackfeet tribe on the “ Five-Year 
Program”; “ Bear Head spoke about not working but waiting,” 
said one. “ If we wait we get nowhere. Let us work and get some- 
where.” Said another: “TI tell my children to do all they can for 
the Five-Year Program, It is all we have to fall back on. I urged 
my people this year to work hard to get stock to build root cellars. 
I advised them not to depend upon their big claim alone, but to 
work and supply their own homes.” 

The principle of participation applies to all Indian activities. 
It applies to plans for community centers, which are far more a 
matter of individual and group activity under competent leadership 
than of buildings. It applies to schemes for giving returned stu- 
dents special opportunities on the reservations, which will profit 
by frank discussion in which all concerned can take part. And one 
of the chief values of the corporate plan for managing tribal affairs 
discussed elsewhere in this report is the training it would afford 
for undertaking responsibility in business and other matters. 


The Non-Reservation Boarding School. Although the present 
Indian Office policy rightly favors elimination of small children 
from the non-reservation boarding schools and the admission of 
Indian children wherever possible to public day schools, the board- 
ing school, especially the non-reservation school, is still the most 
prominent feature of Government Indian education. Of the 69,892 
Indian children reported by the Indian Office as enrolled in some 
kind of schools in 1926, 27,361, or slightly less than two-fifths, were 
in government and other boarding schools; and of the 26,659 en- 
rolled in government schools, 22,099, or more than four-fifths, 
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were in boarding schools, about evenly divided between non- 
reservation and reservation schools. The opening of the new school 
at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, this year increases the number 
of non-reservation boarding schools from eighteen to nineteen. 
Among no other people, so far as is known, are as large a propor- 
tion of the total number of children of school age located in institu- 
tions away from their homes as among Indians under the boarding 
school policy. 

Place of the Non-Reservation School. Whatever the necessity 
may once have been, the philosophy underlying the establishment 
of Indian boarding schools, that the way to “ civilize ” the Indian is 
to take Indian children, even very young children, as completely as 
possible away from their home and family life, is at variance with 
modern views of education and social work, which regard home and 
family as essential social institutions from which it is generally 
undesirable to uproot children.” “ One who has observed the devas- 
tating effect of the large congregate institution or of the crowded 
classroom upon the personality of children,” says a leading author- 
ity on social case work, ‘‘ begins to understand somewhat better 
the relation of natural ties, of affection and undivided attention to 
the normal development of the human being.” This is particularly 
true of the non-reservation boarding school. 

It does not follow that non-reservation boarding schools should 
be immediately abandoned, but the burden of proof rests heavily 
upon proposals to establish new ones, or to add to the numbers 
of pupils in existing schools. As quickly as possible the non- 
reservation boarding schools should be reserved for pupils above 
sixth grade, and probably soon thereafter for pupils of ninth grade 
and above. This would leave local schools—public schools wherever 
possible, government day schools or even small boarding schools 
where no other arrangement can be made—to take care of all ele- 
mentary schooling. Indian parents nearly everywhere ask to have 
their children during the early years, and they are right. The 
regrettable situations are not those of Indians who want their chil- 
dren at home, but of those who do not, and there is apparently a 
growing class of Indian parents who have become so used to being 


"Tn fairness to the Indian Office it should be noted that the tendency in 
the past few years has been strongly in the direction of encouraging atten- 
dance in public day schools. 
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fed and clothed by the government that they are glad to get rid 
of the expense and care of their children by turning them over to 
the boarding school. 

Entirely too many children are already crowded into the non- 
reservation boarding schools. Many of the schools regularly enroll 
one-fifth more than their rated capacity, and the “ rated capacity ” 
of an Indian school is in excess of ordinary standards. Members 
of the survey staff were repeatedly told at schools with a rated 
capacity of around 850 that it was the practice to enroll a thousand 
or more, even if there was no place to put them, so that the aver- 
age attendance would meet the requirements for securing the neces- 
sary Congressional appropriation. If this is true, the situation 
should be clearly presented to the Budget Bureau and to Congress, 
so that better methods of financing may be adopted. 

Furthermore, more and more Indian children are coming along 
for junior and senior high school work, and even if the non- 
reservation boarding schools were to continue:indefinitely on their 
present enrollment basis, for which there would be no excuse, they 
would find they had large numbers of older children to replace the 
smaller grade pupils. But it is admittedly quite possible and desir- 
able, so far as the great mass of Indian boys and girls are con- 
cerned, that we should look forward to a time not far distant when 
special United States boarding schools for Indian children as such 
will be no more needed than would special United States boarding 
schools for Italian children, or for German children, or for Spanish 
children. 

Special Opportunities. The non-reservation boarding schools 
have, however, other opportunities than merely housing and pro- 
viding schooling for children above the elementary grades. Each 
of the non-reservation schools should be studied to see what its 
possibilities are as a special school. Haskell Institute has for some 
time been making a commendable effort to see its task as one for 
bringing together widely different Indian racial strains and for 
undertaking higher training in certain fields. Chilocco is special- 
izing in agriculture in a hopeful fashion. Albuquerque is starting 
to capitalize the arts and crafts of the Indians of the Southwest. 
These are examples of what needs to be done for all the places— 
careful study in the light of the whole Indian population to see 
what particular contribution each school might make to Indian 
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progress through education. One of the tasks in the inauguration 
of a comprehensive vocational training program for Indians would 
be to examine the resources of each school to see what vocational 
training it could best take on. Rather than to have a number of 
schools ail going in rather heavily for printing, for example (assum- 
ing that printing after investigation proves to be a practicable 
vocation for school training) one or two might specialize in it, and 
Indian boys wishing to learn the trade thoroughly would know 
where to go for it. 

Some of these schools ieee well become special schools for dis- 
tinctive groups of children: For the mentally defective that are 
beyond the point of ordinary home and school care; for trachoma 
or tuberculosis groups, such as are already under treatment at one 
of the reservation schools ; for extreme “ behavior problem ” cases, 
thereby relieving the general boarding schools from a certain num- 
ber of their pupils whose record is that of delinquents, who com- 
plicate unnecessarily the discipline problem, and for whom special 
treatment is clearly indicated. In addition there will for a long 
time to come be a need for schools for children who come from 
reservations without economic possibilities or from socially sub- 
merged homes. Eventually Indians should have this kind of care 
in state institutions, or under state placement arrangements; but 
there are still states where Indian children would not have a fair 
opportunity, where even now they are completely forgotten in the 
limbo of national and state concern for Indians, and where Indian 
children will need special attention. It is said that a large propor- 
tion of the children in the Mt. Pleasant School, for example, are 
orphans for whom it would be exceedingly difficult to reconstruct 
any kind of home life. 

Needed Changes. While non-reservation boarding schools are 
not the place for young children, there is an admitted value for 
older children quite apart from the special opportunities here sug- 
gested, namely, in furnishing new contacts and in adjusting adoles- 
cents to conditions different from those found on the reservation 
or within the narrow boundaries of the community or the tribe. 
If the schools are to be what they should be in this and other 
respects, however, very great improvements will have to be made. 
Almost without exception Indian boarding schools are “ institu- 
tional ”’ to an extreme degree. This is especially true of those non- 
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reservation boarding schools that have upwards of a thousand stu- 
dents, where the numbers and general stiffness of the organization 
create problems that would be bad in any school but are especially 
serious in Indian schools. Much more attention should be given 
to boys and girls as individuals rather than in the mass. This will 
necessitate rooms for two to four students, for example, rather 
than the immense open dormitory system that prevails so gener- 
ally; much more adequate health care than is now provided ; 
smaller classes; less of the marching and regimentation that look 
showy to the outside visitor but hide real dangers ; better qualified 
teachers, matrons and other workers. 

Comment has already been made upon the low training stand- 
ards of boarding school employees. One advantage the non- 
reservation schools have in this respect is that they are better 
located and have more prestige than reservation boarding schools, 
and therefore attract a somewhat better type of person, but lack 
of training is still conspicuous in the ignorance with which sex 
problems are handled; in the failure to understand even the rudi- 
ments of modern treatment of behavior difficulties ; in the constant 
violations of children’s personality—opening pupil’s mail from 
home, for example. Boarding schools should experiment with the 
cottage plan and other possibilities for overcoming the very bad 
features of institutionalism which are present in an extraordinary 
degree in non-reservation boarding schools. 

The Returned Student. The problem of the “ returned student ”’ 
is mainly a problem of the non-reservation boarding school. The 
theory held by some that Indians should be “ civilized ” by remov- 
ing them completely from their own environment in childhood has 
already been described in preceding paragraphs as erroneous. To 
carry it out with some show of success, however, an elaborate 
program of guidance, placement, and follow-up would have had to 
be devised. This was intended to be provided, and doubtless was 
in part, in the old “outing ” system at Carlisle; but at present, with 
almost no attempt whatever to follow up those who leave the non- 
reservation boarding school, either before or at graduation, it is 
small wonder that tragic situations result.” To uproot a child from 
his natural environment without making any effort to teach him 


“For illustrations, see the chapter on Women and the Home, pages 573 
to 580. 
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how to adjust himself to a new environment, and then send him 
back to the old, especially with a people at a stage of civilization 
where the influence of family and home would normally be all- 
controlling, is to invite disaster. We have learned in all education, 
and the lesson needs especially to be applied by the government 
in its handling of Indians, that no educational process is complete 
with the mere finishing of a certain school or course of study, that 
for young people the public educational organization must make 
the transition from school to outside as carefully as possible, only 
gradually releasing youth to undertake full responsibilities. 

Other departments of the national government have already de- 
veloped methods of handling this problem, and the Indian Service 
should have the benefit of them. Junior employment service work 
as carried out in many cities and described by federal agencies in 
available public documents * furnishes a necessary basis on which 
the professional leadership proposed for the Washington office 
could build up a policy that would have a fair chance to work. 
Some of the plans already found helpful by various units in the 
Indian Service should be adequately financed and extended. Among 
these are the returned students’ clubs; the agricultural project at 
Chilocco, which could easily be transformed into a project cover- 
ing the Indian’s own allotment instead of the school land; and 
building projects for the housing of groups of returned students 
in communities where the old traditions are strong and the young 
people would like to get a fresh start without severing themselves 
completely from their own kindred and community life. 


Reservation Boarding Schools. Many of the statements just 
made with regard to the non-reservation boarding schools apply 
to the boarding schools on the reservation, except that not quite 
such large numbers are involved, and the schools are somewhat 
nearer to the homes of the Indians. Both of these advantages are 
offset, however, by the fact that recently the reservation boarding 
schools have become in some cases as large and unwieldy as many 
of the non-reservation schools, with even greater lacks in trained 
teachers and other workers, especially because of their isolation, 
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Service, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the Bureau of 
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and the children are often so far away from their homes that there 
is almost as little opportunity for maintaining family life as in the 
non-reservation school. A Navajo pupil at Keams Canyon or 
Tuba City, for example, is, for all practical purposes if not actu- 
ally, further away from his home than if he were a Chippewa or a 
Sioux Indian at Pipestone, Flandreau, or any one of the smaller 
non-reservation schools in Minnesota or the Dakotas. 

Place of Reservation Boarding Schools. The number of reser- 
vation boarding schools shows a commendable tendency to de- 
crease, as public school provision begins to be made. There were 
only fifty-nine of these schools in 1926, as compared with eighty- 
five in 1916. The number of pupils has increased, however, with- 
out facilities to take care of them having increased in anything like 
a corresponding manner, the result being that congestion is often 
worse than at the large schools, and housing and health conditions 
bad. 

Ultimately most of the boarding schools as at present organized 
should disappear. There should be no wholesale program for get- 
ting rid of them, however ; each should be considered in the light 
of its surroundings and with a view to the part it might play in a 
comprehensive program of Indian education. It seems quite evi- 
dent that in some instances boarding schools have already been 
abandoned where they should probably not have been; and some 
are still in operation that are of little use. Besides the special oppor- 
tunities of the sort described under the non-reservation schools, 
most of which are worthy of consideration for boarding schools on 
the reservation, there is also the possibility of using some of the 
boarding school plants, with necessary modifications, as boarding 
homes, where handicapped or underprivileged children may live, 
getting necessary home care and special treatment but attending 
public schools. In some places the idea that needs to be kept in 
mind is that of the central or consolidated school as developed in 
many parts of the West and South, where most pupils attend as 
day pupils but where boarding pupils can also be accommodated— 
a central school with boarding facilities. 

Undoubtedly boarding schools will have to continue to be main- 
tained in some localities or at least boarding facilities furnished. 
The Navajo situation is usually referred to in this connection, and 
at present boarding accommodations are perhaps the only way ; but 
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even here those in charge of Indian education should first of all 
investigate the possibilities of small day schools, schools with some 
boarding facilities, and even “ itinerant teaching,’’ as used in some 
parts of the United States, before giving up the idea of something 
better than a boarding school. Another situation that would seem 
to require a central school with boarding facilities in addition to 
local schools is among the Mississippi Choctaws. In general, how- 
ever, the boarding school as such should be abandoned as rapidly 
as day schools can be provided.” 

The changes suggested in the non-reservation boarding schools 
will have to be made in the smaller boarding schools on the reser- 
vation, whether maintained, transformed or eventually abolished. 
In some cases the public might take over the boarding schools for 
ordinary public school purposes, but in most cases the government 
plant is not as good as a local community would insist upon in 
building a new public school. One advantage that ought to be 
utilized in improving or modifying these boarding schools is the 
fact that even with the distances that prevail on Indian reserva- 
tions the reservation boarding school is usually smaller and less 
institutional, is closer to the parents whose children it has, and has 
better opportunities for developing normal social life. 


Mission Schools. From the earliest times the national govern- 
ment has accepted the cooperation of private citizens and private 
agencies in many of its activities, and there is no reason why it 
should not continue to do so in the Indian education enterprise. 
Without attempting to review the long history of missionary efforts 
for Indians, it would seem that at the present time mission schools 
might be justified on at least four different grounds; first, as 
needed supplementary aid to existing facilities; second, to do 
pioneer work not so likely to be done by public or government 
schools; third, to furnish school facilities under denominational 
auspices for those who prefer this; and fourth, to furnish leader- 
ship, especially religious leadership, for the Indian people. 
Mission Schools as Pioneers. It should not be necessary to de- 
pend much longer upon mission schools for the mere purpose of 
supplementing public facilities for Indians, whether of the state 
or nation. The total Indian group is so small, in fact less than one- 
third of 1 per cent of the total population of the United States, and 
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the total cost of maintaining school facilities for Indians is so slight 
in comparison with the total for the nation, that there would seem 
to be little excuse for failure to provide ordinary school facilities 
for all. The national government and the states ought to take the 
necessary steps to do this at once without having to depend upon 
religious denominations. For the nation as a nation to depend upon 
weak little denominational schools to bear the burden of elemen- 
tary schooling, as on some jurisdictions, seems inexcusable. 

The pioneering function will remain as the best justification for 
mission schools and other private educational enterprises. Abun- 
dance of opportunity exists for a needed experimentation that 
would be of direct benefit to the Indians and to other groups as 
well. Privately maintained schools are usually credited with a 
certain amount of freedom that sometimes makes it possible to 
develop experimentation more readily than in public schools. A 
few mission schools, for example, are already ahead of other schools 
in methods of handling boys and girls; in making agriculture 
and other activities more directly applicable to the life of the sur- 
rounding region, and in utilizing the work-opportunities of the 
school as a means of developing financial responsibility and inde- 
pendence. The fact that mission schools and other private educa- 
tional agencies have a special opportunity in this direction should 
not, however, bar the possibility of experimentation in government 
and public schools. 

Government Supervision. In general the principle has been ac- 
cepted in the United States that parents may if they prefer have 
their children schooled under private or denominational auspices. 
There is no reason why Indian parents should not have the same 
privilege. Equally definite, however, is the principle that in return 
for the right of parents to educate their children in private and 
denominational schools of their own choosing, the community shall 
hold these schools to certain minimum standards. In the case of 
Indian mission schools the national government should exert its 
right, as most of the states now do, to supervise denominational and 
other private schools. It is important, however, that this super- 
vision be of the tolerant and cooperative sort rather than inspec- 
tional in character. Furthermore, the surest way to see to it that 
private schools are kept on a high plane is for the government to 
set a standard to which only the best private schools can attain, 
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and to have as its educational representatives persons whose char- 
acter and professional attainments necessarily command respect. 

Leadership and Mission Education. Furnishing leadership, espe- 
cially religious leadership, for the Indian people is a legitimate aim 
of the mission schools. Under ordinary conditions leadership of 
any type is more likely to develop out of schools that are operated 
with the loftiest religious ideals. This is part of the pioneering 
function already referred to and needs to be recognized. It was the 
motive for the work of such sehools as that at Santee, Nebraska, 
which remains one of the best illustrations of what can be done in 
Indian education. 

If the pioneering function of mission schools is to be capitalized 
it would seem highly desirable that there be frequent friendly con- 
tacts between government schools, both federal and state, and 
mission schools. At the present time government schools and 
mission schools are likely to exist side by side without knowing 
anything of each other’s work. Under the right kind of an arrange- 
ment teachers of government and mission schools should be seeing 
each other frequently; should be attending summer sessions and 
extension courses together ; should be conferring regularly on com- 
mon problems. Wherever a mission school has undertaken an 
essential pioneering task it should be eager to show its experiment 
to teachers in the government schools ; and mission school teachers 
of the backward type should have a chance to see work of any 
neighboring government school that happens to be better. 

Especially should denominations sponsoring mission enterprises 
understand the necessity for restricting their effort to work that 
can be adequately supported and for which adequate standards of 
personnel can be maintained. Some mission schools are decidedly 
worse than government schools; these should be as quickly as 
possible abolished or merged with stronger and more promising 
institutions. 


Government Day Schools. Except for sections where good 

public school are open to Indians, the government day schools 

offer the best opportunity available at present to furnish schooling 

to Indian children and at the same time build up a needed home and 

community education. That this opportunity has only been partially 

realized is due to the usual deficiencies both in quantity and quality 
28 
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of personnel. Even under present conditions as to pay, qualifica- 
tions, lack of trained home and community workers, some of the 
day schools, especially in the Southwest, have come closer to meet- 
ing the real requirements than any other types of educational enter- 
prises for Indians. Some places still exist in the Indian Service 
where day schools would be better than the present boarding 
schools. . 

A Home and Community Enterprise. The chief advantage of 
the day school for Indians, whether maintained by the national 
government or the state, is that it leaves the child in the home 
environment, where he belongs. In this way not only does the 
home retain its rightful place in the whole educational process, 
but whatever worthwhile changes the school undertakes to make 
are soon reflected in the home. The boy or girl from boarding 
school goes back to a home often unchanged from what it was, 
and the resulting gulf between parents and children is usually more 
or less tragic. In the day school, on the other hand, the youngster 
is in the home and community far more than in the school. Some 
connection is bound to exist between the home and the school, 
frequently constant and close connection; ideas of cleanliness, 
better homekeeping, better standards of living, have their influence 
almost immediately in the home and community. Thus parents of 
children in the Hopi day schools help build roads to make it easier 
for the children to reach the school; they furnish labor for the 
school plant; they use the school as the center for community 
gatherings. 

The process in the day school is the same as that by which the 
American public school has worked a transformation with millions 
of children from immigrant homes. To be sure, the same risks 
attend it. We have learned, in the case of children from foreign 
homes, that there are values in the customs of other peoples that 
ought to be preserved and not destroyed ; so with Indians ; there is 
a contribution from Indian life that likewise needs to be safe- 
guarded and not sacrificed to unnecessary standardization. But 
even here the opportunity is better for the day school than for the 
boarding school. The day school principal and teacher have the 
parents close at hand, and can, if they will, get the interest and 
point of view of the parents in a way that would be almost out of 
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the question for the boarding school. Thus at Oraibi, Arizona, the 
school has perpetuated, through the children, the remarkable art 
gifts of the Hopis. The Hopi day schools generally illustrate the 
value of schools close to the community ; they are essentially com- 
munity enterprises, involving health through hot lunches, care of 
teeth, and bathing ; canning of fruits ; parent-teacher meetings. The 
very plants themselves, involving from three to seven or eight 
buildings for from fifty to eighty children, indicate a recognition 
of the comprehensive nature of the educational program that is 
rare enough anywhere but is especially needed in the Indian work. 

Needs of the Day Schools. The weaknesses of the government 
day schools are the usual weaknesses of the Indian Service: Low 
training standards and lack of qualified personnel to work with 
the families from which the pupils come. A few notably good 
teachers are found in government day schools for Indians, but the 
average is low. It has already been pointed out that with salaries 
and certification requirements as they are now in the public schools 
of most states, only those teachers as a rule will apply for the 
Indian Service who cannot meet the newer state requirements. This 
applies with special force to the day schools, which are usually in 
very remote places and lack the attractiveness of surroundings 
characteristic of some of the non-reservation boarding schools. 
There are exceptions, of course, including a few who by preference 
teach Indian children and a few others who go into the Indian 
Service in order to “ see the country ” or get the benefit of a certain 
climate, but for the most part the teachers in the day schools do not 
appear to reach even minimum accepted standards of education, 
professional training, and personality. Day school teachers should 
be at least graduates of good normal schools and preferably of 
colleges and universities. 

Furthermore, the one chief opportunity of the day school, that 
of working with the homes, is missed if the teacher lacks social 
understanding and if qualified workers of the visiting teacher type 
are not provided. In the large majority of the hundred or more 
government day schools in operation the school is furnishing a 
limited three-R’s type of schooling, with a poorly prepared teacher, 
with standards not noticeably better than those of country schools 
in the more backward sections, and with no notion of the modern 
way of bringing home and school together. 
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Even in sections where the schools are better, almost none of the 
home and community work that is so necessary a part of a program 
of education for Indians is provided. Some slight beginnings in 
community nurse work among the Pueblos, Hopis, and Zunis 
suggest what might be done. A practical plan would be to under- 
take in these localities, where the situation is favorable, a fairly 
complete program, including the family case worker, the visiting 
teacher and the public health nurse, and then to extend the service 
as rapidly as possible to other typical situations in California, in 
Arizona among the Pimas, on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, 
and among the Mississippi Choctaws—all places that are especially 
in need of work of this type. 

Experimentation in the Day School. This and other types of ex- 
perimentation are especially timely in the government day schools in 
view of the tendency to place Indian children in local public schools. 
With the four or five thousand children in government day schools 
in different parts of the country it would be possible, under the 
better qualified teachers and better professional leadership that are 
recommended, not only to try out workers of the visiting teacher 
and public health nurse type, but also to make changes in the course 
of study, in the methods of teaching and in the schoolrooms and 
equipment, that will be applicable when the Indian children go into 
the public schools. The Hopi day schools offer an especially good 
opportunity for experimental work. It is especially necessary to 
carry a step further some of the health and other work in the day 
schools, so that not merely group toothbrush drills, for example, 
will be done at school, but that care of the teeth and other features 
of personal hygiene will be carried out at home and checked up at 
school. The whole task of community participation, so important 
for the Indian, needs to be consciously worked at; for example, 
the Indians should be serving on school committees in the day 
school as a means of enlisting their general interest in all that 
involves the child’s education and development, and also as a grad- 
ual preparation for service on boards of education. Instead of 
being behind the better public schools in these and other matters, 
as at present, the government day schools could then be ahead, 
making contributions to education as well as helping to solve the 
Indian problem. 
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Public Schools and Indian Children. The present plan of the 
government to put Indian children into public schools wherever 
possible is commendable as a general policy. It will be necessary 
to make certain, however: (1) That the. step is not taken too 
hastily in any given situation and as a mere matter of temporary 
saving of money; (2) that the federal authorities retain sufficient 
professional direction to make sure the needs of the Indians are 
met; (3) that the ordinary school facilities are supplemented by 
health supervision and visiting. teacher work—types of aid most 
needed at present among Indians; (4) that adult education and 
other community activities are provided. 

Advantages of the Public School. Like the government day 
school, the public school has the great advantage that the children 
are left in their own home and family setting. In addition (and 
many Indians regard this as especially important) attendance of 
Indian children at the public school means that the Indian children 
usually have chance to associate daily with members of the white 
race. Any policy for Indians based on the notion that they can 
or should be kept permanently isolated from other Americans is 
bound to fail; mingling is inevitable, and Indian children brought 
up in public schools with white children have the advantage of early 
contacts with whites while still retaining their connection with their 
own Indian family and home. This would seem to be a good thing 
for both sides. Any one observing Indian children in various types 
of schools—boarding schools, day schools, and public schools— 
throughout the country, as members of the survey staff did, is 
forced to conclude that on the whole Indian children in public 
schools are getting a better opportunity than others; and it also 
seems likely that white children who have been used to Indians in 
the public school will have less difficulty in working with them later. 

Furthermore, admission of Indian children to public schools in- 
volves the important principle of recognition of the Indian by the 
state. Many of the difficulties of the Indian at present are that he 
is regarded as in the twilight zone between federal and state author- 
ity; the state’s welfare activities, usually in advance of what the 
national government is doing for the Indian, are not available for 
him because he is regarded as “a ward of the government.” Once 
the Indian child is admitted to the public schools with other chil- 
dren, the community begins to take a much more active interest 
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in him as a citizen. Parents of other children become excited, for 
example, over the health conditions of Indians, if only for the 
selfish and natural reason that the health of their own children may 
be affected. In ruling that the Indian child must be admitted to the 
public schools the California courts have taken the broad ground 
that any other action would be a violation of the state’s constitu- 
tional guarantees of equal educational opportunity. If the states 
are ever to amalgamate the Indians justly and effectively with the 
rest of their citizenship, they should begin by taking the responsi- 
bility for educating Indian children in the public schools. 

Danger in Too Rapid Extension. That the government will put 
Indian children too rapidly into public schools is a real danger, 
or at least it may fail to follow them up properly when the change 
takes place. Small though the per capita for Indian boarding 
schools is, even this is a larger amount than the cost for tuition 
in a public school. The temptation is therefore a very real one for 
the government to save money and wash its hands of responsibility 
for the Indian child. The rapid increase in public school attendance 
in the past few years suggests that the government has perhaps 
been more concerned with “ getting from under ” and saving a little 
money than with furnishing Indian children the kind of education 
they need. Although the admission of Indian children to public 
schools is a recent development, 37,730, or more than half of the 
total of 69,892 Indian children reported attending all schools in 
1926, were in public schools. The number has more than doubled 
since 1912. In California alone, government officers estimate, nearly 
four thousand Indian children have been put into public schools in 
the past five years. This is excellent, of course, especially in a state 
which furnishes as good educational facilities as California does, 
provided care is taken to see that the children thus enrolled are 
actually getting the advantages of such schooling as the community 
affords ; and provided, also, the health and other needs of the Indian 
child are looked after. In the State of Washington, where there is 
a state school administration especially interested in Indian educa- 
tion, state officers estimate that there are three thousand Indian 
boys and girls but only two thousand of them attending school. 
In Oklahoma, where by far the largest numbers of Indian children 
live, it was clear in some localities that the right to attend public 
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school meant little to full-blood Indians; they were attending 
irregularly or not at all. 

Finance and Supervision. A more carefully thought-out method 
of financial aid and better governmental supervision would improve 
the situation considerably in many places, especially in the Okla- 
homa situations just cited. The rate of tuition paid by the national 
government is theoretically fixed to cover the loss to the state or 
local community resulting from non-taxation of Indian lands. Ac- 
tually the rate varies from ten-cents per capita per day among the 
Five Civilized Tribes to forty or fifty cents or even more in some 
places. If the intention of the government is to furnish adequate 
schooling for Indian children, the present tuition practice has 
obvious limitations. It means often that the high tuition rate is 
paid to comparatively well-to-do communities, and the low rate 
to poor school communities. Some of the poorest public school 
facilities for Indian children are in those parts of Oklahoma where 
only ten cents per day per child is paid—quite insufficient to induce 
the school authorities to put forth any effort to get and keep Indian 
children in school. On the other hand, some of the best school 
opportunities anywhere for Indian children are in the richer dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma. It would seem as if the national government 
might work out for Indian children a plan of equalization by finan- 
cial aid similar to plans now in operation in most of the states. 

In the Oklahoma state education survey made by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1923, it was shown that the loss in 
school funds to the State of Oklahoma resulting from non-taxation 
of Indian lands amounted annually to $428,000. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to turn this or any other amount over to the states for 
Indian education without better guarantees than now exist. Some 
form of federal supervision is necessary until such time as the states 
fully accept their Indian citizens. At present the best public school 
provision for Indian children is usually found in those places where 
there exists a combination of public conscience on the Indian ques- 
tion and a good full time “day-school inspector” or supervisor. 
Notwithstanding the inadequate salaries, the government has in its 
service some excellent officers supervising public school attendance 
who have managed to make records for Indian children that would 
be considered good for any community. 
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School Social Workers. Although supervisors or attendance 
officers are needed, especially at certain stages, what is even more 
necessary in the public school situation is the school social worker 
of the visiting teacher type, who, with the public health nurse, can 
visit the homes and make the essential contact between home and 
school. Properly qualified workers of this kind, college women 
with training in family case work and experience in teaching, have 
been conspicuously successful in handling among foreign-born 
children in the cities problems that are very similar to those met 
with among Indians. To hand over the task of Indian schooling to 
the public school without providing public health nurse service, 
family visiting, and some oversight of housing, feeding, and cloth- 
ing, results unfortunately for the Indian child, especially the full- 
blood. He becomes irregular in school attendance, loses interest, 
feels that he is inferior, leaves school as soon as possible; or, in 
some cases, he is regarded by the white parents as a disease menace, 
and is barred from school on that ground, though often a little 
attention by a public health nurse or the school family case worker 
would clear up the home difficulty and make school attendance 
normal and regular. 

An important by-product of both school nurse and family case 
work is, of course, the educational effect in the home. Instead of 
being isolated from the changes that take place, as with boarding 
school children, the Indian home from which the children go daily 
to the public school tends to change with the children, especially 
if the nurse and the school social worker are skillful in making the 
connection between school and home. This is only one of many 
kinds of adult education that need to go on in an Indian com- 
munity even if the ordinary schooling for children is provided in 
a public school. The policy of the national government should 
continue to be to get Indian children as rapidly as possible into 
public schools, but the government should make certain at the same 
time that the fundamental needs of health care, home betterment, 
agricultural and industrial instruction, and other kinds of com- 
munity education, are met. Public schools in remote Indian juris- 
dictions are likely to be lacking in just these newer kinds of child 
care and community education that better localities provide and 
that are especially necessary for Indians. 
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Higher Education and the Indian. More and more Indian youth 
will go on for education of college and university grade. Already 
hundreds of Indian men and women are in higher educational insti- 
tutions ; the University of Oklahoma has nearly two hundred stu- 
dents with some Indian blood, and the increasing number of Indian 
boys and girls in high school will undoubtedly lead to a correspond- 
ing growth in applicants for college admission. This should be 
encouraged, not, however, by setting up special institutions of 
higher learning for Indians, but by furnishing adequate secondary 
schooling and scholarship and loan aids where necessary for Indian 
students. 

Types of Special Training. Whether it is necessary or desirable 
to extend upward certain special courses in any of the present non- 
reservation Indian schools will depend upon the conditions at each 
school and the opportunities for Indian youth elsewhere. At Has- 
kell Institute efforts have recently been made to provide, at the 
secondary level and to some extent beyond, teacher-training, busi- 
ness schooling, and some institutional service-training, particularly 
in physical education and athletic coaching. Such programs may 
prove to be desirable: (1) If Indian young men and women find 
it impossible to get such opportunities elsewhere; (2) if especially 
good resources are available at the institution itself or in connection 
with it.“ Under present conditions it is probable that some Indian 
young men and women could not very well get the special training 
offered in these courses at other places than Haskell. As to re- 
sources, however, Haskell does not have them; and with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas nearby it would seem a sounder policy to depend 
upon the University to furnish such higher technical training as 
may be needed rather than to try to provide it with the very 
limited resources the Indian school has. Haskell and other schools 
have in a few cases been making it possible for qualified Indian 
students to retain their residence at the school and continue their 
higher education at the nearby state or other institution, which is 
a very useful arrangement that ought to be officially recognized 
and supported. 


4 Haskell and other Indian schools should be warned against tttempting to 
train teachers or other school employees at the secondary level. This merely 
helps perpetuate the very low personnel standards in Indian schools. 
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Adequate Secondary Education Needed. At present the chief 
bar to the provision of higher education for such Indians as could 
profit by it is lack of adequate secondary school facilities. Only 
recently have any of the boarding schools offered schooling beyond 
the tenth grade.* Furthermore, the secondary work offered at these 
schools would hardly be accepted by most reputable universities 
throughout the United States.” This is not primarily because of 
the half-day industrial plan, though this affects the situation some- 
what, but mainly because of the difficulty so- frequently referred 
to in this report, namely, low standards of personnel. Almost the 
first requisite for an “accredited” high school, whether the ac- 
crediting is done by the state or by regional associations, is that 
the teachers shall be graduates of standard four-year colleges with 
some professional preparation in education courses. So far as can 
be ascertained no government Indian school meets this minimum 
requirement. Indian boys and girls who graduate from these 
schools at present find it practically impossible to continue their 
education in acceptable colleges and universities, because the col- 
leges cannot take them even when there are people interested in 
Indian youth who would provide the funds. The Indian young men 
and young women at the University of Oklahoma and other uni- 
versities and colleges come almost wholly from public high schools 
or from specially established preparatory schools, such as the 
American Indian Institute at Wichita, Kansas. 

Scholarship and Other Aids. Plans for higher educational oppor- 
tunities for Indian young men and women should include scholar- 
ship and loan aids for students who show promise of being 
especially helpful among their own people. Indian teachers and 
nurses, for example, are likely to have a special field of service for 
some time to come. It would be a very inexpensive form of invest- 
ment for the national government to set aside a small sum for 
scholarships and loans to capable Indian youths. The principle is 
already recognized in the withholding of portions of the per capita 
payments of minors for their education. It could very well be one 
of the functions of a guidance and placement specialist at the 


* Under the policy adopted in 1925 “senior high school grades” (through 
the twelfth) have been established in the larger schools. 

* Apparently one or two state universities will accept an Indian candidate 
from one of these schools on specific recommendation. 
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Washington office to bring together the available data on scholar- 
ships, loans, and work opportunities all over the country for which 
Indian youth would be eligible. It might prove possible to interest 
wealthy Indians and Indian tribes in establishing scholarships for 
other Indians of their own or other tribes who are poor. In any 
case, however, such aid will not be effective unless the necessary 
high school facilities are provided for Indian boys and girls so that 
those who are otherwise qualified may be eligible for college 
admission. . a5 


School Plant and Equipment. For the most part the buildings 
and equipment of government Indian schools are below the stand- 
ards of modern public schools. The Indian Service has some good- : 
looking school plants; there are a few creditable buildings erected 
by student labor, and there is some ingenious use of very limited 
resources, as in the Hopi day schools ; but most of the school build- 
ings are unattractive and unsuited to present-day educational needs. 
Furthermore, a policy of patching up out-of-date structures, com- 
bined with insufficient repair funds, puts the government school 
plants at a serious disadvantage. Plant and equipment are not, 
of course, as important as qualified teachers and other personnel, 
but they should be better than they are. School architecture is a 
recognized profession, and an adequately equipped professional 
staff at the Washington office would include technically trained 
persons comparable to those employed by state departments of 
public instruction to supervise school building plans. 

Too Many Old Buildings. One of the difficulties of the Indian 
school service has been the habit of turning over for school use 
abandoned forts and other government property. There is almost 
never any real economy in this practice; the recently established 
Charles H. Burke School at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, has already cost more than adequate new school buildings 
would probably have cost, and the army barracks and other struc- 
tures there will never make satisfactory school buildings. Military 
plants of this sort usually date from long before the modern period 
of lighting, ventilation, and conveniences, and they are often of 
poor construction, necessitating continued and expensive repair 
bills. 
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The same policy of trying to make old buildings do when it 
would be wiser economy to erect new ones is illustrated in many 
other schools besides those that have been military posts. Some 
buildings at Indian schools should be demolished rather than re- 
paired indefinitely. It is false economy, for example, to repair 
a building like the boys’ dormitory at Flandreau, or certain other 
buildings, usually dormitories, at places like Colony, Santa Fé, 
Leupp, and Cheyenne River, where there are dangerous fire- 
hazards. The unsatisfactory character of the government Indian 
school plant stands out especially in the many communities where 
the local school authorities have put up a modern public school 
plant and where the resulting comparison is too often very un- 
favorable to the Indian school. Even where an enterprising super- 
intendent or some industrial teacher and the Indian boys have 
erected a satisfactory building with student labor, the lack of 
qualified architectural direction and guidance is often only too 
evident in the incongruous array of buildings that results. 

Similar to the practice of turning over abandoned forts and 
other plants to the Indian Service is that of dumping all kinds of 
salvaged equipment on Indian schools. Occasionally a school gets 
something useful, but more often the school authorities find them- 
selves embarrassed by having to find some use for such articles as 
old beds and oversize boots. 

Machinery and Other Institutional Equipment. Wherever board- 
ing schools are to be maintained, it will be necessary to make a 
proper distinction between production and educational require- 
ments, and machinery provided accordingly. To get the large-scale 
institutional work done, good power machinery will need to be 
installed. The Indian Office has recognized this principle in com- 
mendable fashion, but funds have never been provided to carry 
it into effect. The best educational results with the maximum 
economy of operation will be obtained if power machinery is used 
for the non-educational institutional tasks and simple equipment 
for teaching purposes. Under this principle, for example, a school 
would have in its laundry three-roll and four-roll mangles of the 
latest pattern, with approved safety appliances, and in its house- 
hold-arts cottage or elsewhere the individual gas, electric, or hand 
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iron, or whatever other device is practicable in the household into 
which the girl goes. 

Indian schools are conspicuously lacking in the various types of 
auxiliary equipment that are characteristic of the best modern 
schools. The chief needs are: (1) Modern school furniture, of 
the movable type, especially for kindergarten and elementary 
schools; (2) libraries, laboratories, books, and laboratory equip- 
ment; (3) play and athletic facilities for the mass of the pupils. 
The meagerness of most Indian. school classrooms is that of Ameri- 
can schools of thirty or forty years ago or of the poorer country 
schools in remote districts today. What a modern elementary 
school room should be has recently been summed up by a competent 
authority as follows: 


The classrooms offer interesting signs of the children who work 
there. Each room seems especially suited to the group for which 
it is intended. The primary room with its work and play material, 
tiny chairs, low boards and tables welcomes the small stranger fresh 
from home and mother; the upper grade rooms seem to say that 
real work and individual effort and control are in order there. 
Walls are of soft tan, buff, green, or gray, with light ceilings ; 
furniture and woodwork and window shades tone with them, so 
that there is no jar on the eye, but instead a genial sense of space, 
restfulness, and freedom. A rug of plain color, a low, comfortable 
chair or two for teacher or visitor, sash curtains and flowers or 
plants, painted or cretonne-covered book-ends on a single shelf, 
or on the book table, a few good pictures in color on the wall— 
all these add to the interest of the room and make for the intangible 
thing that we call “atmosphere.” The blackboard is clean and 
frankly itself, without any camouflage of chalk pictures, borders, 
stencils, or calendars, and just high enough for proper reach. 

The furniture is movable and arranged in informal groups or 
pushed against the wall as is best at the moment; of course, there 
is a work-bench or work table. Built-in shelves and boxes or 
lockers are here to take care of materials for handwork. There is 
much of this, for the children paint, draw, model, sew, do car- 
pentry work, and garden, as well as read and write. Behind a low 
screen by a corner window is a book table or a shelf with attractive 
and well-chosen books, and two or three chairs. Other screens or 
movable cases are used to fence off a “work shop” and to keep 
chips and unfinished work within bounds; for the teacher in this 
school knows that it is not necessary to have material all over the 
place to show a creative spirit and that a disorderly, mussy room 
is as bad at school as at home. The small movable piano or the 
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phonograph is brought in for a music period and then is passed 
on to another group. 

Everything is conveniently arranged. The book table is off at 
one side, the bulletin board is in plain view, and cupboards and 
boxes are where they should be. Paint, brushes and paper, tools, 
bench, and wood, are conveniently close together for the small 
workers’ use.” 


Few Indian school classrooms approach this standard in any 
important particular, though many public schools do. 

Freedom to Select Materials and Textbooks. Indian school 
teachers and principals usually feel that they are more or less 
helpless in deciding what materials and textbooks to use. Even 
those who realize the shortcomings of the present materials con- 
sider themselves confined practically in their choice to the list of 
“ basic texts,” though a few have managed to find ways of getting 
more modern books. Certain of the textbooks found in use were 
prepared before the period of scientific study and are not adapted 
to the needs of the children. Better qualified personnel would doubt- 
less be entrusted with greater freedom in selection of materials. 

It is not necessary for Indian schools to be elaborate in their 
architecture or luxurious in their equipment. The buildings should 
be substantial and modern, however, and they should, if possible, 
help set the fashion for sincerity, simplicity, and usefulness. They 
should certainly not fall below the accepted public school standards, 
as most of them now do, nor should the equipment, textbooks, and 
other materials be less satisfactory than in good public schools, as 
is the case at present. 


Administration of Indian Education. The Indian problem is 
essentially one of education and social welfare, rather than of land, 
property, or business, and principles that have been found to be 
successful in educational administration on a large scale should be 
applied to it. Instead, therefore, of a mainly clerical and adminis- 
trative centralization of educational authority at Washington, as 
at present, responsibility should be localized in the superintendent 
of the school or reservation. As suggested in the chapters on 
Organization and Personnel and also earlier in this chapter of the 
report, there should be in Washington a well-equipped technica! 


* Knox, School activities and equipment (Houghton-Mifflin, 1927). 
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staff, of the sort both public education and business have found 
necessary in recent years, to furnish professional direction for the 
entire service. This staff should be small, but it should consist of 
qualified men and women of at least the rank of educational special- 
ists in other government services, such as the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. It would be the function of this technical 
group to advise as to educational policies, to map out programs for 
adult education, health education, and other activities, and to bring 
to superintendents and other employees in the field recent develop- 
ments that will help them in their work. Under this plan it would 
also be necessary to fill vacancies in the superintendencies with 
qualified educational administrators.” 

Indians and Other Government Agencies. If Indian adminis- 
tration is to be effective it will need to have closer relations than 
have ever existed before with other federal agencies in education 
and welfare. A number of federal bureaus and boards do work 
that is directly related to the needs of the Indian Service and their 
aid should be enlisted. In the same department with the Indian 
Office, to use the most striking example of need of codperation, is 
the United States Bureau of Education, which already has quali- 
fied specialists in the types of work in which Indian Service needs 
are greatest, namely, health, rural education, industrial training, 
agricultural education, adult education, primary schooling, secon- 
dary education, and other fields. Under reclassification the Bureau 
of Education, unlike the Indian Office, was treated as a scientific 
and technical service, with the result that salaries for specialists 
in the Bureau of Education are from 50 to 75 per cent higher than 
for the non-technical positions carrying corresponding work in 
the Indian Office. It seems incredible that the Indian problem has 
never had applied to it to any appreciable extent the professional 
service that Congress has gradually been making more and more 
effective in the Bureau of Education. Many of the states have had 
educational surveys and numerous other types of service from the 
Bureau of Education ; the Indian educational program seems never 
to have really profited by the fact that the Bureau of Education is 
in the same department. This professional staff already at work in 


8 See pages 368 to 370 of this chapter, and pages 132 to 134 of the chapter 
on Organization. 
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the Interior Department should at least be called in to help any 
additional staff that may be created to direct the Indian educational 
program. 

Recently the Public Health Service has been enlisted in the 
health work of the Indian Office, a commendable instance of the 
right type of codperation. Health education will be found, how- 
ever, to be at least as fundamental a problem as hospitalization 
and medical service, and for this the work of the Public Health 
Service officers will need to be supplemented by specialists in 
health education. In the field of vocational education the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has an experience behind it of 
the past ten years that needs to be applied to the Indian problem. 
Other federal agencies which should be asked to cooperate as 
directly as possible in the Indian program are the Department of 
Agriculture, with its long experience in adult agricultural educa- 
tion, home economics, boys’ and girls’ club work, and extension 
work, and the Department of Labor, with such activities as those 
of the Children’s Bureau and the United States Employment 
Service, vitally necessary in a comprehensive program of Indian 
education. 

Technical Staff Necessary for Cooperation. Certain organiza- 
tions exist outside the government service with which cooperative 
arrangements might well be made. The kind of technical staff 
repeatedly described is essential, however, for any successful codp- 
erative arrangement. With the best intentions in the world, admin- 
istrative officers cannot alone make professional cooperation amount 
to anything; there must be in the Indian work technical experts 
of at least as high qualifications as the employees of the codperat- 
ing agency, whether this be another federal department, a state, 
or an outside association. If, as seems probable, it will become 
desirable for the national government more and more to enter into 
cooperative relations with the various states in the handling of 
school work, health and social welfare for Indians, a technical staff 
at the Washington office will be indispensable. States with which 
the national government is likely to find it practicable to work out 
cooperative arrangements will usually be those like California, for 
example, which already have professionaliy qualified men and 
women in these fields, and the federal staff will need to be at least 
as well qualified. Whatever the outcome may be with regard to 
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the administration of Indian affairs, whether left, as at present, a 
separate bureau in the Interior Department, consolidated with the 
Bureau of Education, grouped with a possible colonial adminis- 
tration in the Interior Department, as has been suggested for the 
Philippines, transferred to some other existing department, or 
made part of the new Federal Department of Education and Re- 
lief proposed by President Coolidge in his annual message, the 
essential thing will be to bring to bear upon the Indian problem 
all of the available resources of.the national government, the states, 
and outside organizations. 


Financing the Indian Educational Program. The educational 
program recommended in this report will necessarily cost more 
than the present educational program. The present cost is danger- 
ously low; it has already resulted in a school provision considerably 
under accepted standards. To build up a better equipped personnel 
it will be necessary to raise qualifications and increase salaries ; to 
make the educational program adequate in other particulars more 
money will be required, and while the increased expenditure will 
not have to be made effective in a single year, the program to be 
undertaken will involve considerable ultimate increase in cost. 
Fortunately the total amount involved is small, and wise expendi- 
ture of funds in the next few years will prove to be real economy, 
in that such a method will probably settle the problem, whereas the 
present method will not settle it. 
What the Cost is Likely to be. Indian schools and the Indian 
education program generally are not adequate and it will take 
money to make them so. Following the World War school sys- 
tems throughout the United States adjusted themselves to a new 
price level. They were obliged to do this, in order to get satisfac- 
tory educational results. In accordance with long experience as to 
the effects of training requirements upon results, they set high 
requirements and arranged to pay for them. In particular, as 
pointed out elsewhere in this report, they adopted the plan of a 
salary schedule, whereby teachers and other educational employees 
are paid, not only according to certain standards of entrance to the 
service, but according to experience and the attainment of certain 
special qualifications. The national government apparently never 
made this adjustment in the Indian educational service, the en- 
trance salaries still being below the level of the better school sys- 
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tems, and the lack of salary schedule putting the Indian Service in 
the class of the few school systems anywhere in the United States 
that are without such a method of securing and keeping efficient 
teachers. 

How much money will be required to make the changes sug- 
gested in this report? 

While exact figures are impossible because of several varying 
factors, it seems quite certain that a well-staffed educational pro- 
gram for the Indian Service will cost approximately twice what is 
now paid. Some indication of what will be necessary is found in 
the boarding school per capita cost at various periods. For many 
years the per capita allowed was $167.50. The most careful esti- 
mates of change in purchasing power seem to show that $100 in 
1900 purchased the equivalent of $224 in 1927. At this rate the 
boarding school per capita, instead of $225, should be over $375. 
Even this is lower than for any adequately financed state institu- 
tions of which it is possible to get records. The per capita cost of 
the only state Indian school for which figures are obtainable, the 
Thomas Indian School on the Cattaraugus Indian Reservation, 
New York State, is $610. That this itself is not a high figure is 
indicated by the fact that the lowest-cost boarding schools in the 
United States charge $700 per annum, while most boarding schools, 
although almost never operated at a profit, charge much more. 
Furthermore, the fee charged by ordinary boarding schools does 
not, as in the case of the Indian schools, include clothing, transpor- 
tation and other items. Some economies are undoubtedly possible 
as a result of government purchasing, and a reasonably low per 
capita, under normal conditions, would be cause for congratula- 
tion, but the present low per capita for government Indian board- 
ing schools is only possible as the result of dangerous economies 
in food, housing, and education. Indeed, the attention of Congress 
and the Budget Bureau should be called to the unsatisfactory 
method involved in the uniform per capita charge; conditions on 
various jurisdictions differ so that a uniform amount is bound to 
result unfortunately. 

Amount Suggested is Small. Doubling the amount of funds for 
government Indian education does not involve the expenditure of 
large amounts of money. The Indian education expenditure is one 
of the smallest items in the national budget. The procedure sug- 
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gested is based on the principle that it is good business to spend 
sufficient amount to get satisfactory results, rather than to do a 
half-hearted, unsatisfactory job. Spending the recommended 
amount will not create an ideal educational service; it will, how- 
ever, bring Indian education up nearer the level of better educa- 
tional work in the United States, and it should make possible a 
certain amount of pioneering and leadership in education that one 
would like to associate with the efforts of the national government. 

In the long run the nation will-settle the Indian problem or not 
by its willingness to take hold of the issue in a responsible and 
business-like way. It is business-like to apply to the task in hand 
the best methods that can be found. At the time the Indian work 
began there were no accepted principles of education and social 
work that could be used, but in the past forty or fifty years a body 
of experience in both education and social work has developed that 
can and should be applied in order to speed up the solution of the 
Indian problem. Persons are being trained all over the United 
States for handling situations very similar to the Indian situation. 
The major problems of the Indian, health, social and economic 
development, as well as education in the more restricted sense of 
schooling, are all in need of the kind of handling that comes from 
people who are qualified by special training. It takes more money 
to get qualified people than is at present paid in the Indian Service, 
but on the other hand the work of qualified people brings assurance 
that the task will be effectively done. The nation has a right to 
expect that Indian education as a special governmental function 
will eliminate itself in a comparatively few years; this can come 
about if funds for an adequate program are provided. 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Any study of the general economic conditions of the Indians 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that, as reflected in scale of 
living, they are far below what the per capita wealth of the Indians 
would seem to justify. Upon almost every reservation may be seen 
families living in poverty and yet possessed of potential resources, 
tribal, individual, or both, that if well utilized should yield a rea- 
sonable degree of comfort. 

One of the chief reasons for this state of affairs is that much 
of the Indian’s property consists of land that is often arid, semi- 
arid, or mountainous, valuable chiefly for grazing, unsalable except 
in very large tracts, and often capable of little development for 
other agricultural purposes. 

Other reasons are equally significant. The Indians’ standards 
of living are low. They have never in the past been accustomed to 
those comforts and conveniences demanded by most whites, even 
among the laboring classes, and so have no strong incentive to work 
to secure them. They are generally surrounded by Indian neigh- 
bors whose condition and manner of life are no better than their 
own, and so do not have that stimulation to effort common to most 
whites who see in the advancement of their associates a real reason 
why they should advance too, in order not to be left behind in the 
general progress of the community. Discouraging as such a situa- 
tion may appear at times, it is not without elements of hope, since 
it implies that group progress is cumulative and that once a consid- 
erable number of Indians in any community begin to improve their 
economic condition others will seek to follow their example. 

In addition to their lack of desire for a higher scale of living 
the Indians must face the real difficulty of their own lack of train- 
ing and their incompetence in business. Their education is usually 
slight, their knowledge of English poor, and their experience in 
business almost entirely wanting. No matter how great their eager- 
ness to improve their economic condition these handicaps make it 
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difficult for them to succeed in competition with intelligent white 
men of long experience in business affairs. 

As wards of the government the Indians find their economic 
affairs largely shaped and controlled by governmental policies and 
the acts of government officers. They look, and rightly so, to the 
government for advice and aid in the accomplishment of those 
things which they feel they cannot accomplish unaided. Yet regard- 
less of how competent officers charged with the administration of 
Indian affairs may be, or how great the effort they put forth for 
the good of the people under their charge, they cannot hope to 
escape criticism. To administer the affairs of a people so varied in 
character and so widely scattered as are the Indians is no easy 
task, especially since funds allowed for that purpose are generally 
inadequate. 

Many Indians, and not a few whites who are deeply interested 
in Indian welfare, have ascribed bad economic conditions very 
largely to the faulty administration of the government. Many gov- 
ernment officers are inclined to ascribe them, entirely or largely, to yy; 
the incompetence and low standards of the Indians. 

Neither view is entirely correct. The Indians’ low standards of 
life and incompetence in business affairs are in large measure 
natural conditions, due to the fact that the Indians are in a transi- 
tional stage. They have lost much of the old Indian culture and 
manners of life without having fully taken over those of the whites. 
Their old sources of food, clothing, and shelter have been largely 
destroyed by the encroachment of white civilization. Bewildered 
by the crumbling of their old world they are not able to adapt 
themselves to the new. In many cases they have quite as much 
business ability and as high standards of life as could reasonably 
be expected. Imperfections in governmental administration are 
due not only to the real difficulties involved, but also to the failure 
of the general public to understand the needs of the Indian Service 
and to insist upon sufficient appropriations by Congress for its 
support. The average citizen feels keenly that the Indians have 
suffered grave wrongs at the hands of white men, and that the gov- 
ernment is under great obligation to provide for the advancement 
of these people. He does not lack the will or the energy to urge 
that the government do its duty with respect to the Indians so 
much as he lacks detailed knowledge as to what should be done and 
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how he may help to bring it about. Without any considerable 
knowledge either of needs or of governmental procedure, he feels 
himself helpless. 

The Indian Office, handicapped as it is by lack of funds, has 
nevertheless been able to secure many persons of marked ability 
for its field service, particularly among the superintendents of 
schools and reservations. Officers charged with the administration 
of the economic affairs of the Indian are as a rule more efficient 
employees than the public has a right to expect for the salaries 
paid. Some of them are remarkably efficient if allowance be made 
for the limited funds at their disposal. 

The government’s administration of the affairs of its wards has, 
however, on the whole lacked certain elements of strength that are 
of utmost importance. The most fundamental defect has been a 
lack of vision and of definite objectives, a failure to see that the 
economic advancement of the Indians requires a definite program. 
Much good work has been done in a more or less haphazard way, 
but without an adequate conception of the fact that the economic 
affairs of the Indians and their administration and direction con- 
stitute a business enterprise of many branches that requires the 
services of the best of technical experts for their development and 
administration. 

Little attempt has been made to formulate a broad constructive 
program for the service as a whole, extending over a long term of 
years, and having for its goal the general improvement of economic 
conditions and standards of living by a more complete utilization of 
resources, and by education to increase economic efficiency. Such 
programs do exist to a greater or less degree with respect to health 
and education, but in the matter of economic advancement, which 
is fundamental and in a sense underlies all progress, such program 
for the service as a whole has been almost entirely lacking. Even 
on the separate reservations few definite plans for the future were 
made prior to recent initiation of the Five-Year Program. This 
plan has already shown excellent results. What is needed, how- 
ever, is not only a local program for separate reservations, but a 
general program for the service as a whole, that will seek to utilize 
the economic resources of the Indians to the fullest extent, and 
develop the Indian himself by providing education in earning, con- 
serving, and spending money that will create in him both the desire 
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and the means for maintaining a scale of living somewhat com- 
mensurate with that of his white neighbors. In its failure to formu- 
late such a program and to urge it upon Congress and the public 
the Indian Office has shown its most conspicuous weakness in pro- 
viding for the future welfare of its wards. 

The Indian Service at present cannot go beyond the Bureau of 
the Budget in seeking appropriations, but during all the years 
before such rigid limitations existed, no large constructive pro- 
gram was formulated. Public officers and private persons inter- 
ested in Indian welfare may find it their duty to emphasize the 
fact that the great power of the Bureau of the Budget carries with 
it an equally great responsibility which can be met only by using 
every effort to secure information to enable that Bureau to work 
constructively instead of as a merely restraining agency. Real 
economy in dealing with Indian affairs will be achieved by giving 
generous financial support to a constructive program which prom- 
ises in a great measure to complete the task of adjusting the Indians 
to their environment within a generation or two, rather than by 
continuing the present policy of giving support so inadequate as to 
postpone indefinitely any final solution of their problems. 

Since the economic future of the Indians must eventually depend 
upon the Indians themselves, any general plan for administering 
their business affairs must involve a systematic plan of education. 
This plan should include not only children but also adults and 
should look toward raising standards of living and increasing 
economic efficiency. Economic progress and educational progress 
cannot be divorced, for each is largely dependent upon the other. 
Education ordinarily creates new wants and fosters a willingness 
to work in order to obtain the means for satisfying them. On the 
other hand it is not possible for any people to advance very far 
culturally unless their economic condition is advancing too. Yet 
when wealth comes suddenly to an ignorant people, it is often dis- 
sipated in the purchase of useless and foolish things, with results 
that are frequently disastrous. The outstanding example of this 
among the Indians is that of the Osages of Oklahoma, whose great 
wealth has brought in its train quite as much of evil as of good. 

The general economic condition of the Indians and their prog- 
ress toward economic independence are not satisfactory. Too many 
of them are poor and are living below any reasonable standard of 
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health and decency. They are depending too largely on unearned 
income from the use or sale of their property, managed for them 
as a tule by the national government, and not enough on earned 
income derived from their own efforts. 

To overcome this undesirable economic situation a marked change 
inust be made in the emphasis placed on the different functions 
performed by the government in behalf of the Indians. Although 
the efforts to conserve and protect the property of the Indians 
must be continued and in some cases strengthened and much 
greater efforts made to increase the productivity of Indian prop- 
erty, both individual and tribal, the major emphasis must be placed 
on the education of the Indians, both minors and adults, for greater 
economic efficiency and independence. 

Education is here used in its broadest sense. It does not apply 
solely or even primarily to formal schooling, although marked ad- 
vancement in the economic condition of the Indians can be achieved 
by a radical reform in the economic and industrial training given 
in the schools. Important as this change in the formal schooling is, 
it is believed that even greater and quicker results can be achieved 
by supplementing the work of the schools by activities in other 
directions. 

The first point to be clearly recognized is that the Indian boy 
or girl leaving school is under a tremendous handicap as compared 
with the typical white boy or girl, in that he or she is not a member 
of a family already fairly well adjusted to the existing economic 
civilization. These young Indians leaving school cannot look to the 
older generation for advice, guidance, and assistance in getting 
established on a sound economic basis. Often they cannot make 
their homes with their parents in the first few trying years after 
leaving school, as can many a white boy who shifts about from 
job to job in the effort to get a suitable place in the industrial world. 
Their earnings in such a period are frequently low, especially in 
jobs which offer possibilities for the gradual acquisition of skill 
and ultimately the larger earnings that come to skilled workers. 
Having no homes where they may stay without cost or with such 
payment as they can afford to make from their earnings, they are 
obliged to shift for themselves and direct themselves, although 
they are not as well equipped as white children with knowledge of 
the industrial life of the communities where work is to be found. 
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The government must recognize that it is in loco parentis to 
these Indian youths, and that at no period in their lives is the 
intelligent and understanding exercise of its functions as personal 
guardian more needed than in those years when they are finding 
their place as productive members of society. The evidence seems 
to warrant the statement that despite the importance of this period 
in the lives of Indian youth no other period has been more neg- 
lected. Something has been done in finding a relatively small num- 
ber of them minor positions in the government service, often 
through the questionable device of lowering the standards for those 
positions in order to permit Indians to occupy them before they 
have had the training and experience which would qualify them 
for similar positions outside the Indian Service. The great major- 
ity of Indian youths are not receiving the advice, aid, and assistance 
from their guardian at the time when it can be of greatest aid to 
them economically and socially. 

The first constructive step, therefore, in aiding the Indians to be 
self supporting, should be definite improvement in their educational 
equipment and the devising of a suitable system for placing Indian 
youths in the industrial world in positions that afford them a rea- 
sonable opportunity to achieve economic independence. 

Increased efforts, however, must not be confined to the schools 
and the placement of the youths just leaving school. Far more 
must be done than in the past for the economic advancement of 
adult Indians on the reservations. The persons engaged in this 
work should be recognized primarily as teachers and their duties 
as primarily educational. Every activity must be planned with 
major consideration of its educational result. Control and con- 
servation of Indian property that does not educate the Indians in 
the use and management of their own property, merely postpones 
the ultimate solution of the Indian problem. The task of employees 
of the Indian Service is the humanitarian task of the teacher, as 
rapidly as possible to train the pupils so that they will cease to 
require the service of the teacher. The standards for employment 
in the Indian Service and the standards of work must be at least 
on a par with that of other agencies doing like work, so that fairly 
satisfactory progress can be made in teaching and stimulating the 
Indian to be self-supporting and to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. 
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These results cannot be achieved without a marked advance in 
the qualifications required for positions in the Indian Service that 
are concerned directly or indirectly with the economic education 
of the Indians. The qualifications cannot be raised without a com- 
pensating increase in salaries and improvement in the related con- 
ditions of employment. A continuation of the existing combina- 
tion of low qualifications and low salaries will prolong indefinitely 
the existing economic maladjustment of the Indians if it does not 
result in a still further widening of the gap between whites and 
Indians as the whites rapidly increase their own productive 
efficiency. 

The first requisite for meeting the existing situation is to estab- 
lish in connection with the central office at Washington the pro- 
posed Division of Planning and Development, which will include 
in its membership competent specialists in those fields which affect 
the economic advancement of the Indian. The functions of this 
division, its organization, and the positions which it should contain 
are summarized in another chapter of this report* and need not 
again be presented in summary here, although the need for such 
positions and the kind of service required of them are repeatedly 
mentioned in the course of the present discussion of the economic 
conditions of the Indians. Little progress can be expected until 
well considered constructive programs for the economic advance- 
ment of the Indians have been worked out by specialists well 
equipped through technical training and experience to determine 
the economic conditions and possibilities of each of the jurisdic- 
tions. These programs cannot be effectively carried out by general 
administrative officers at the schools and agencies unless they can 
have the advice and cooperation of these specialists, because the 
number of fields covered is too great for any general administra- 
tive man to be an expert in them all. 

The second requisite for advancing the economic condition of 
the Indians is to make a drastic change in the type of employees, 
especially those subordinate employees in immediate contact with 
the Indians who are responsible for their economic education. The 
survey staff was unable to find much evidence of the success of the 
great policy of individual allotments of land, yet lack of success is 
not necessarily evidence of the unsoundness of the policy itself 
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because of the abundant evidence of faulty application of the policy. 
To make it a success, real education in the economic use of the 
land should have gone hand in hand with individual possession of 
the land. Of the two, education in the use of land was infinitely the 
more important, yet this task as entrusted to employees desig- 
nated “ farmers.” The employment of this type of employees for 
positions so vital to the success of a great fundamental policy of 
government is in itself an explanation of the lack of marked suc- 
cess from that policy. Similarly the lack of success from tribal 
herds was often due to the same general cause. Teachers to train 
adults of a retarded race in agriculture and other industry cannot 
be secured for wages which are little if anything above those paid 
the least skilled laborers in those fields. The Indian Service re- 
quires, if anything, better teachers than are needed for the white 
race because they are confronted by a far more difficult task. The 
Indians, children and adults, must be educated to economic ad- 
vancement, and this task will require teachers possessed not only 
of the requisite scientific and technical knowledge but also of a 
sympathy for and understanding of Indians and a personality which 
will inspire confidence and give leadership. The government can- 
not reasonably expect accelerated economic progress unless it sup- 
plies to the Indians, employees at least as well qualified as are 
being supplied to the whites to accelerate their economic progress. 


The Statistics of Indian Property and Income. The wealth of 
the Osage Indians in the oil fields of Oklahoma and of certain 
individual Indians of other tribes has received wide publicity. As 
a result some people who have made no detailed study of the sub- 
ject have an impression that the Indians as a race are fairly rich. 
This impression is erroneous. Despite the wealth of the less than 
three thousand Osages and the considerable properties owned indi- 
vidually or tribally by other Indians, the race as a whole is poor. 
Several tribes, embracing in the aggregate a high proportion of the 
total number of Indians under government supervision may even 
be said to be extremely poor. This conclusion is supported by all 
available evidence, whether it be statistical data purporting to show 
the value of property owned by the Indians and the amount of 
their incomes or the qualitative material secured by visiting Indian 
reservations and Indian homes. 
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Many Indians are Poor. The actual poverty of the Indians is, as 
a matter of fact, much greater than figures regarding the value 
of their property would seem to indicate, because the property is 
often not effectively used for the production of income. Income, 
earned and unearned, is after all much the better index of the 
present prosperity of a people. It represents what is available for 
use in maintaining a standard of living. Persons with a fair in- 
come, by renting and by instalment purchasing, may have the use 
and advantage of far more property than they actually own, and 
thus maintain a relatively high standard of living, a common situa- 
tion among the working population of the United States. In study- 
ing the immediate economic condition of the Indians, their income 
is far more indicative of the present situaton than is. the value of 
their property. 

The skill with which income is used is also a highly important 
factor. Some peoples have an exceptional faculty for making what 
they have go a long way, but generally the reverse is true of the 
Indians. They ordinarily do not know how to use their income 
effectively for advancing their standard of living. 

No attempt will be made at this point to analyze the vicious circle 
of poverty as it exists among the Indians, a vicious circle which 
in many ways closely resembles that among other people. This 
entire report relates in fact to the forces which operate to produce 
the final results. The purpose at the moment is to give evidence of 
the poverty, not to explain it. 

Limitations of the Statistical Data, For statistical data regarding 
the property and income of the Indians, the survey staff is almost 
entirely dependent on figures collected and compiled by the Indian 
Service. As is repeatedly said in this report, these figures are 
not as accurate and reliable as are most statistics prepared and 
published by the United States Government. In other parts of this 
report explanations of this fact are offered, covering such matters 
as the extreme difficulty of gathering reliable basic data, the lack 
of adequate appropriations resulting in an insufficient personnel 
and in many cases a personnel not properly qualified for the work, 
and more specifically the lack of a trained experienced statistician 
and an adequate corps of statistical clerks equipped with modern 
labor saving devices. These matters need not be gone into in detail 
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here. The fact should only be noted that the accuracy of the figures 
is so doubtful that several members of the survey staff have ques- 
tioned the advisability of presenting them in this report. Against 
the strong arguments that have been advanced for their omission, 
the only answer is that they are the only general data purporting 
to cover the entire situation that are available, and although they 
do not accurately measure, they do reveal general conditions. More 
accurate detailed figures would permit of far better planning, direc- 
tion, and control, but it is extremely doubtful if they would ma- 
terially alter the general picture, although they might do so in the 
case of particular jurisdictions. The figures therefore will be pre- 
sented not for the purpose of detailed analysis and discussion, for 
it is not believed they will stand up under it, but in order to give 
a broad general view of the whole economic situation which can 
be secured in no other way.’ 

Only Per Capita Analysis Possible. For the jurisdictions studied 
by the survey the Indian Service shows for the year 1926 a total 
population of 188,363.’ For each of these jurisdictions the Indian 


? The survey compiled for each jurisdiction visited the more important 
statistical data from the records in the Indian Office at Washington. The 
staff then took these tabulations into the field, and one of the members dis- 
cussed with various officers in the local jurisdictions the reliability of the 
different figures. These discussions frequently revealed that many of the 
figures were estimates arrived at without actual enumerations or recording 
of details. In many instances the local officers gave new figures which they 
regarded as more accurate or more recent than those which had previously 
been reported to the Washington Office. When late in 1927 it was finally 
decided to present the tables which follow regarding population, property, 
and income, the question naturally arose as to whether to use the latest 
available official figures as reported to the Indian Office at Washington or 
the figures as revised in interviews with local officers. If either set of figures 
were based on really accurate enumerations or records the answer would 
have been simple, but both sets of figures contained many items which are 
at best estimates. The survey staff did not feel justified in taking the respon- 
sibility involved in assuming that estimates submitted to its representatives 
were superior to the latest figures submitted to the Washington office. The 
following tables are therefore based on the latest figures available at the 
Indian Office, namely, those for the fiscal year 1926. For some jurisdictions 
the figures are materially different from those secured by the survey staff 
from local officers, but the general pictures given by the two sets of figures 
taken as a whole are in their broad aspects very similar. The figures, as has 
been said, are chiefly valuable as roughly outlining these broad aspects. 

* This is approximately three-fifths of the Indian population of the United 
States. Members of the survey staff also visited the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Oklahoma, but data of the sort included in this section are not available for 
them. 
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Service gives the estimated value of Indian property both tribal 
and individual. By dividing the total value of Indian property at 
a jurisdiction by the number of Indians reported at that jurisdiction 
a per capita value of property is obtained. The statistically minded 
person will immediately point out that a per capita figure is an 
average subject to all the defects of an average, and that what is 
really needed to show the general economic conditions of the In- 
dians is a classification of the individual Indians according to their 
property holdings and their income. That contention must be ad- 
mitted, but such figures are not available. The existing data permit 
only of the use of per capita statements. 

The use of per capitas necessitates classifying all the Indians 
accredited to any jurisdiction on the basis of the per capita for that 
jurisdiction, although some may be materially better off than the 
average and others materially worse off. This use of averages based 
on data regarding population and values that are in themselves 
questionable is defensible only on the ground that it does give a 
rough outline of conditions that is more informative than mis- 
leading. 

The figures showing the 188,363 Indians classified according to 
the per capita value of the total property, both tribal and individual, 
are summarized in the following tabular statement : 


Indians classified by annual per capita value of Indian property 


Number of Indians accredited to jurisdictions 
reporting per capita value of property 


Pp it ly £ Indi f i 
ptoperty, heth individaal. pe eee 
and tribal 3 
; : 
Total distribution es 
Alluclassesi is mace tence tas 188,363 100.0 
Wessutitanno500 teerctotie rate ors ores 25,914 13.8 13.8 
$500 but less than $1000......... 52,937 28.1 41.9 
$1000 but less than $2000........ 47,231 25. 67.0 
$2000 but less than $3000........ Bouya 11.7 78.7 
$3000 but less than $4000........ 17,751 9.4 88. 
$4000 but less than $5000........ 6,515 ou Q1.6 
SSOOOMATIUNOVELs ae tinn oe etn ae rrs 15,844 8.4 
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According to these figures 25,914 Indians, or 13.8 per cent of 
the total number, were accredited to jurisdictions where the per 
capita value of all property was less than $500. The last column 
of the table gives the cumulative percentages showing that 41.9 
per cent of the Indians were accredited to jurisdictions with a per 
capita value of all property of less than $1000; 67.0 per cent with 
a per capita of less than $2000; and 78.7 per cent, or more than 
three out of four, with a per capita of less than $3000. This value 
of property includes practically everything the Indians own, their 
tribal property, their individually owned land, their houses and 
furnishings, their outbuildings, their agricultural implements, their 
livestock, and their funds. In a subsequent table* are given the 
figures showing the distribution of this value of property under the 
different items. 

The fact that more than three-quarters of the Indians are ac- 
credited to jurisdictions where the per capita value of all property 
is reported as less than $3000 demonstrates clearly that the Indians 
as a race are not rich. That many of them are really extremely poor 
will be more apparent from subsequent tables relating to income.’ 

The specific figures for the several jurisdictions in each of the 
property classes, as shown in the preceding tabular statement, are 
presented in the following table, in which the jurisdictions are 
arranged in the ascending order according to the per capita value 
of all property, both tribal and individual. 


“Pages 457 to 459 and 544 to 546. 
* Pages 447 to 457. 
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Annual per capita value of Indian property by jurisdictions 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff 


Value of individual 


an 


tribal 


supers fee bemeretiionn Aa oe Sie Property reported 
of tribal and individual reported 
property Amount Per capita 
Per capita value of less than $500 
Western Navajoun scence 6,900 $331,070 $48 
Stletzivees Wace steree Meee oarey 1,112 186,782 168 
BISHOP ais ae eoetas eee eee 1,492 287,439 193 
WialkersRivete uses swiss meres 1,465 286,984 195 
FV OPI gh os cvosiste wisis evel senevetetetenee 5,074 1,016,800 200 
Pueblo Bonito (Navajo)...... 3,000 989,905 330 
FT AVASUDAL Malas creeen otreusteiene ore 181 61,100 337 
Northern Pueblos ........... 3,335 1,255,086 377 
Garson scaaeele vce ae tetas 3,355 1,395,329 416 
$500 but less than $1000 
Southern Pueblos ........5.4. 6,012 3,220,611 536 
HOrte bic wellae saeiersere cers 507 327,820 549 
Sell sre cea stlossevaters eaeiete ae 4,942 3,359,060 680 
ACKAIENILOue evden cence ateners 11,326 7,782,706 687 
SMAWTEEE (eral scores ciorsiecsiole sieiese 3,771 2,713,504 720 
Vian ktonte te ect en teres 3,636 2,666,990 733 
Consolidated Chippewas ...... 12,586 9,449,334 751 
Leupp @Navala)) scence ere 1,183 960,150 812 
San: Jian’ (Navayo)ias.. se ee 7,000 5,893,059 842 
TASS av he Reser Atal Petron eEAT IC eee Fa 1,884 1,809,077 960 
$1000 but less than $2000 
Seger ace siren stineis ee te ne were FOI 1,522,334 1,000 
Pitta Oh eee nite oe eae 5,507 5,878,481 1,056 
ail ali pies tie. aa taro ee eee 2,581 3,380,792 1,310 
Biackteetiin. semen eee 3,278 4,641,326 1,416 
Hoopas Valley ti... catcane nee 1,916 2,774,901 1,448 
Sate Carlose sane 2,511 3,669,066 1,473 
IMissiongeriwaccceser cae 2,723 4,664,882 1,713 
HOnte DOtteninee.carsie mri tee 057 1,656,617 173k 
Neha Bayan acces amma 660 1,166,028 1,767 
PinewRidg elma cces aaa 7,820 14,250,147 1,822 
Potawatomiugecosiionte omen 1,527 2,839,040 1,859 
INIA VAY Ome trceteee sere alone atone 12,360 24,047,965 1,945 
Redietaketvccaueuin cece 1,721 3,351,003 1,947 
PAWNEG SEs e ate seer srearene anions 1,266 2,465,550 1,047 
IEKore a Nato waur oartieaooutoe 859 1,682,288 1,958 
Cantoninent onsen. ce eters 724 1,420,969 1,975 
$2000 but less than $3000 
Cheyenne River ............. 3,026 6,287,122 2,078 
Shoshonew ii we eee alates 1,899 3,081,769 2,097 
SiSSCtOnu ts satarsee oo aes 2,477 5,371,051 2,169 
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Annual per capita value of Indian property by jurisdictions—Continued 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff pages Ans 
ee ae | Nee ot property reported 
of tribal and individual reported 
PLGROELY, Amount Per capita 
Colville qoae caster Mates ante 3,529 $8,130,729 $2,304 
lpthend iets. scowls, < 2,726 6,320,413 2,321 
Oimahagennccosssss sci waaie ere 1,543 3,685,823 2,380 
Wiicarillace shite ec nee eee ee z 635 1,578,021 2,485 
IRONCAG 4 ais or osis eines oske sinlets a oute 1,431 3,623,767 2,532 
Cheyenne and Arapaho....... 1,181 3,055,884 2,588 
Ponta Apa che: acest tae lets oie 2,628 6,903,592 2,627 
IWannebaeo 9.0). asa. ecss-'4s os 1,096 3,205,428 2,925 
$3000 but less than $4000 
ia kctmmlagerraactalcioset csteeaee 3,042 9,281,122 3,050 
Winatilas <r. syne tee coe on L119 3,723,048 3,345 
GIG Wied eens, teaelane sara ct arerorris areas 5,135 19,182,788 3,736 
Wintah and!Ouray..... «cles. 1,178 4,523,725 3,840 
OLEPEAPWAl vente cise seccheles « 1,393 5,408,142 3,882 
ROSebud Pare wets sewers cece ree 5,890 23,241,568 3,946 
$4000 but less than $5000 
Morsolidated ster mere. 790 3,167,146 4,009 
Morte petthold sits v6 s<catese es 1,334 5,449,062 4,122 
Rorteidallipnc. cca cicstedoa sees 1,767 7,313,815 4,139 
Mian leur en ceriaieys se else's nyo-0 oars 2,624 12,178,167 4,641 
$5000 and over 
OGG eCI KAGE cere ais cmintie crore 1,202 6,231,833 5,184 
Standingm ROCK rmcciae.cta-is 3,626 20,478,277 5,047 
Cie ge RS Se Oe eee 1,803 10,394,313 5,705 
Keesheniaiet oe sits hein oie ciate nee I,QII 11,266,022 5,805 
mPonigties RIVER. srvteltelae ee oe 1,440 9,405,099 6,532 
GoarrdeAlenewr: . écgcicss socio 709 6,206,653 7,768 
Wrersnit Siilehate sen deen an iste. 988 7,802,962 7,897 
(CRETE, Ui OA caret nk Weg eee ba 2,826 31,968,116 11,312 
Kelamathy ie? tctrdcaiteray cslee 1,249 35,705,109 28,634 


30 
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Individually Owned Property. The figures which have just been 
presented include both tribal and individual property. The follow- 
ing tables, which have been similarly constructed, relate only to 
individually owned property. This property includes the Indians’ 
homes and their furnishings, their individually owned livestock, 
their agricultural implements, their funds, and, where land has been 
individually allotted, the land itself and its timber. 


Indians classified by annual per capita value of individually owned 
Indian property 


Number of Indians accredited to jurisdictions 
reporting per capita value of individually 
Per capita value of owned property of amounts specified 
individually owned 
Indian property : 
Total Per cent Cumulative 
distribution percentage 
PATI CIASSES He mrvemusus ars hice 188,363 100.0 
BescuthanssSOOn-s ee ae 86,667 46.0 46.0 
$500 but less than $1000......... 32,103 17.0 63.0 
$1000 but less than $2000........ 31,016 16.5 79.5 
$2000 but less than $3000........ 14,792 7.0 87.4 
$3000 but less than $4000........ 14,721 7.8 95.2 
$4000 but less than $5000........ None Bee 
SSOCORANGHOV EL rae an. 9,054 4.8 


Only one Indian out of every five is accredited to a jurisdiction 
where the per capita value of individually owned property is listed 
at $2000 or more. Three out of five are from jurisdictions with a 
per capita of less than $1000. Not quite one-half (46.0 per cent) 
are accredited to jurisdictions where this per capita is less than 
$500. That the figure is much lower than $500 in some jurisdic- 
tions, appears from the following table, which presents the data in 
ascending order for the several jurisdictions studied: 
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Annual per capita value of individually owned Indian property 
by jurisdictions 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff 


Value of individually 
owned property 


arranged in ascending order ac- Number of 
cording to per capita value Indians reported 
of individually owned reported 
BEODCLLY Amount Per capita 
Per capita value of less than $500 
Westerns NavayOr heisas ao ce 6 6,900 $330,400 $47 
ISENESUIDER Ste oan dato rimaees a “181 11,100 61 
Salm atl OS tora crarteshtiam Salt PAS Et 177,335 70 
Siletgarrn ers vox tock ei ere occa 1,112 108,797 08 
Qiks a aerensnt eet oO eee 4,942 637,970 129 
Northen = Pueblos 24.5... «+ 3,335 485,240 146 
ikGhie 2sallcney ohne ooocen meee 1,202 213,209 177 
Walker eRiver pescctie cosas tele 1,465 264,284 180 
UNiany ell Omarion scaticrsisints ei eicpe fare 12,360 2,291,200 185 
ISNODer nee te tai ssasleieay  ¢ 1,492 287,439 193 
Southern=Pueblos: cc... «+c 6,012 1,163,021 193 
HALO Mer Necere env sic srionstsqais oes) ones 5,074 1,016,800 200 
Sansa) (Navajo): a. .se.cee 7,000 1,398,000 200 
INGi! ILAIRS ie aoe are eae 1,721 366,549 213 
GAGS OI Ri stes arene eis se wists 3,355 718,500 214 
MOMSUCEINIVEL sie clad -we 5 6d aneys 1,440 338,105 235 
PESTO nce Se ce pape OR Oe TORTIE 1,884 496,780 204 
Consolidated Chippewas ...... 12,586 3,673,139 2092 
Pueblo Bonito (Navajo)..... 3,000 989,905 330 
Ope APACHE Dac cscs ete eveiecceee s 2,628 918,202 349 
WeuppaCNaval@)s mrsaae.s.. x 1,183 452,050 383 
IR GSE “a Sue cuties ia S oraeee I,Q1I 775,957 406 
MINS SION MMR Sas ue eae ac ks seis 2723 1,205,756 443 
INGahmeBayiristts. eh aicces aes 660 314,175 476 
$500 but less than $1000 
Bort Bidwelle vst occ eee oe 507 327,820 549 
SAGCHAINENLOM eit ini yates diols aievene 11,326 6,740,384 506 
SHOSHONE 15 tre ailerrecsce sisvoreis + avers 1,890 T,251,156 659 
(Coals (an) Setents aoe ee re 3,529 2,434,821 690 
Shia wile Cumeran mereian ea ennrtet aa Be 2,054,395 704 
Weil Ril) eee on aseon ater 3,636 2,650,417 720 
IEATSIE Dic GASP eae SEE co Aer ne 5,507 5,108,231 918 
Consolidated sUte: Ay aiee sonst 700 754,457 955 
Weir Gipgittess Gaeaseoometos 988 7,802,962 964 
$1000 but less than $2000 
SCO CLE eis Hise shes aves receiess 761 1,522,334 1,000 
ioopaw Valleyemsaacace sees 1,916 1,960,884 1,023 
WENSIEh 5 ee Re aE eas 3,042 3,281,213 1,079 
tears aero coe, ctccas- estos ae 635 702,943 1,107 
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Annual per capita value of individually owned Indian property 
by jurisdictions—C ontinued 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff 


Value of individually 
owned property 


Ee a regent eres a ho aa reported 
of individually owned reported 
property Amount Per capita 
Cheyenne eRivere.ce-seerecron L 3,026 $3,398,612 $1,123 
Black: feets \one cs uatestemcie chore 3,278 3,928,730 1,199 
Trlalipeescds «eects eee tenare 2,581 3,193,130 1,237 
Maholah's... tte totcne terete: 2,624 3,333,017 r27r 
Pine Ridge: arcsec cnmetine 7,820 13,124,682 1,678 
BOrte Vata wists avetecre oaletes eres 8590 1,476,773 1,719 
Ort Rotteti esererea sree fete cers 057 1,656,617 1,731 
Potawatomi: accretions ccs 1,527 2,723,138 1,783 
Pawnee saectee ie ce eases 1,266 2,463,858 1,946 
Gantonment> sterssse eters ewe cere. c 724 1,420,069 1,975 
$2000 but less than $3000 
Sissetong sacs etc 2,477 5,307,143 2,167 
Blathead Te uke ee oats sila 2,726 10,025,504 2,263 
Omalagenancccme teense res 1,543 3,582,559 2,322 
Rorembapwats cures coset 1,303 3,412,942 2,450 
Horteldall yewcemte sae ee 1,767 4,397,000 2,489 
INDICE Cartes Dea bbe GeaD USA eae 1,431 3,505,283 2,491 
Cheyenne and Arapaho....... 1,181 2,959,111 2,506 
Winnebagomssnc atest 1,096 3,139,460 2,865 
Wintahvand sOurayace ears: 1,178 3,434,333 2,915 
$3000 but less than $4000 
Klamath erucvcrvercrctercorestietee ier 1,249 4,026,488 3,223 
i iatilla ch. sya ee eners «epee 1,113 3,643,038 3,273 
IOWA 2s suc ste aren cles sities 5,135 18,627,025 3,628 
Rosebuds cic vee er ecniarine 5,800 22,727,048 3,859 
hortsBerthol dyin arcceienerrere: 1,334 5,243,767 3,931 
$4000 but less than $5000....... None y 6 itiieeh aoe Cue pees 
$5000 and over 
Standing Rockaaanherc sete 3,626 20,132,663 5,552 
GROW Pas oe Soe ee ee 1,803 10,025,504 5,560 
GceurtdiAleneset een. assets 799 6,144,252 7,690 
OSAg eh Anh cme 2,826 27,251,211 9,643 
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Indian Incomes. A more significant picture can be given by a 
similar presentation of the existing data regarding incomes, both 
earned and unearned. It should be said, however, that the data 
regarding incomes, especially earned incomes, are probably ma- 
terially less reliable than are those concerning the value of property 
owned. Again it should be repeated that the figures are presented 
only to give a very general view of the situation and by no means 
as an accurate measure of it. 


Indians classified by annual per capita Indian income, tribal and individual 


Number of Indians accredited to jurisdictions 
reporting per capita incomes of 


Annual per capita income, amounts specified 


tribal and individual 


Total Per cent Cumulative 


distribution percentage 
PAULI CLASSES Mave serciencafate slavsietes 188,363 TOO:O: pss |e ete es 
WWessmenaneplOOwee. .  cutaccs atepec 46,343 24.6 24.6 
$100 but less than $200.......... 88,201 46.8 71.4 
$200 but less than $300.......... 33,535 17.8 89.2 
$300 but less than $500.......... 16,209 8.6 97.8 
PHCOMANGTOVEL No s,c/ieiel far als) s:c.e.c0-6 4,075 22 ie eae a ae 


For several jurisdictions the figures for income are reported so 
low as to be almost unbelievable. In some instances undoubtedly 
the value of some wild products used by the Indians as food or for 
other household purposes have not been included. For example, 
in Nevada the Indians when hard pressed kill and eat the desert 
jack rabbits and then dry the skins and weave them into a heavy 
quilt. In the Mission country they gather live oak acorns and make 
them into a paste. Among the Apaches and Pimas the mesquite 
bean and cactus are extensively used. The Chippewas gather wild 
rice, make maple sugar, and gather and dry berries, When really 
hungry during the winter of 1926-27, the Pine Ridge Sioux ate 
horse meat. Among many Indians remote from markets, fish is an 
important item of food though not easily salable and therefore 
negligible as a direct source of income. These native or emergency 
products often have little or no commercial value, and thus their 
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inclusion in the figures would make little difference in the money 
value of income. 

Most Indians live where they can gather firewood. In many 
cases this is not salable, even though a great amount of work is 
required to gather and cut it. 

The figures regarding income as given in this table are indicative 
of the real poverty of the Indians. Of the total number accredited 
to the jurisdictions studied by the survey 46,343, or almost one- 
fourth, were from jurisdictions where the reported per capita in- 
come was less than $100 a year, and 71.4 per cent, or seven of 
every ten, were from jurisdictions reporting per capita incomes of 
less than $200. Only 4075 Indians, or 2.2 per cent, are listed from 
jurisdictions reporting an average income of $500 or more per 
Indian ; in other words, according to these figures any widespread 
or general conditions of opulence do not involve more than 2.2 per 
cent of the total number of Indians accredited to the jurisdictions 
studied. These are the 1249 Klamath Indians, reported as having 
a per capita income of $1523, and the 2826 Osage Indians with 
$19,119. 

The figures for individual jurisdictions are presented in the table 
opposite. 

Value of Agricultural Products. The value of agricultural prod- 
ucts raised by the Indians for family consumption is supposedly 
included in the income figures. The smallness of the income might 
suggest that in many instances this value has been omitted, but 
the fact is that in many jurisdictions the agricultural operations of 
the Indians are extremely limited. Many a suburban dweller who 
puts in his spare time gardening raises as much in a year as does 
an Indian farmer. It takes a good deal of gardening to produce 
crops worth over one or two hundred dollars. 

These figures will raise in the mind of the reader the question 
which was frequently asked of Indian Service field employees by 
members of the survey staff: “ How can these people eke out an 
existence? ”’ Several replied that it was hardly to be called an exis- 
tence. Others said that they did not know the answer; that they 
had never been able to figure it out. The standard of living is often 
almost unbelievably low. Almost nothing is spent for shelter and 
firewood, and very little for clothing and food. Many homes were 
visited where there was almost no food on hand. The homes where 
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Annual per capita Indian income, both tribal and individual, by jurisdictions 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff 


Annual income, 


arranged in ascending order ac- Morst edd of tribal and individual 
cording to per capita income, geportel 
tribal and individual AN OuEt Per capita 
Less than $100 
ERESONM Oh tec ERO nee 3,355 $48,866 $15 
lavas paths chaeie ce rere keer: 181 3,249 18 
SHIGE? S505 bE CO OG Dee ene | athe: 30,196 27 
EISDOD oc hci elutes os bat 402 46,728 31 
Northern Pueblos ........... 3,335 102,430 31 
Keupp ye @Navajo)igwme se cee 1,183 40,606 34 
Western: Navajlouee «.s<sces <e 6,900 266,878 30 
NWiakIM—SPrineSimeceteu.. ciel ek.oe 988 47,145 48 
Walker River mecis eee siciete eies6 1,465 98,342 67 
TAS <5 aA, ee eae 1,884 137,528 73 
Mttlali peg ean om ieretae cleis ot iclemce 2,581 211,609 82 
PINE MRIASE. egrtertass acoyouls) « 7,820 670,004 86 
Hartmbelknap tecnica tenons 1,202 111,506 03 
SACEAMENtOL (aoe ne siete eres ais 11,326 1,078,138 95 
INecatia Davin cer ee ine cree s cis 660 63,226 96 
IRC: VAR Rig ss coor eo BOeeoor 850 83,311 07 
$100 but less than $200 
IMEISSIOTIY eraeic ast ee eistelers 2,723 292,654 107 
SLanolaheme tet tre ae ks oemiesee 2,624 202,281 III 
Southern Pueblos ........... 6,012 697,639 116 
BONG ie Riversernncme ct sen. 1,440 172,885 120 
Gheveninies Nivea. sit eisai 3,026 377,598 125 
Saree trate (Nayayo)) eerie 3. 7,000 891,525 127 
POOP a Valley eee vtec scyas as 1,916 254,380 133 
INAV a Om eomerae aatela sie sieves tareehe 12,360 1,671,021 135 
SSIS. BAe aoc Hee eee 4,942 703,000 142 
Pueblo Bonito (Navajo)..... 3,000 435,718 145 
BACK CEte Mina ctvar sien reins 5/chers 3,278 490,884 150 
RVeanikton mec ct ates nt tes secre 3,636 548,850 ISI 
Shawitee «saa eew certs. cae t eto. B77 573,501 152 
Shoshomesteestvecnccisve Sotes ere svete 1,890 206,173 156 
Wintahs ands Ouray ee. 45 4620 1,178 192,480 163 
Rola tillaaees tre. ceeeac aie cewc ss 1,113 183,080 164 
Honteidwelliaaeremate cela seer 507 98,762 165 
Horie Dertholdurcssseisvevececa ss 1,334 220,174 165 
ont Eotten meat cirs sa er cee le 057 158,177 165 
1PSIGT EY a a ee nin A Aan ee nee 5,567 925,384 166 
OT tGaeA PAaChie macramestn trees 2,628 430,266 167 
LG Olmert aioe tre ieee eaten 5,074 880,725 174 
StaridinoenOCkan as emsietaaie mere 3,626 687,758 190 
Consolidated) Wier enc... eee 790 153,905 195 
Wanine bar oil as <tapi seis niehers 1,006 212,437 195 
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Annual per capita Indian income, both tribal and individual, 
by jurisdictions—C ontinued 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff 
arranged in ascending order ac- 
cording to per capita income, 
tribal and individual 


Number of 
Indians 
reported 


@antonments sees sone cee 
Rosebttd ae iiys aster ate een 
$200 but less than $300 
RECUIsAKes sci kerl clots ceeie cnc 
Cheyenne and Arapaho....... 
Consolidated Chippewas ...... 
ILCAEI LAM raver cuovctuetate re moi o le taner e 
Pawneeatace atid. cod eee 
SISSELOII Ie pare a coir eee 
SanmCarlosie. maiiotencciectae <a 
Hortuleapwall samen tases ion 
Eilathead @ rein ccinccne sto craters.» 
RG Cae a ero rie ee eatin 
C@ceuredtAlene Santee ss ce ae 
SVialaitni ames act veere mince eis tes 
HO ntl al lian cotter ite < csetetetheces 
$300 but less than $500 
SihRS Ph LA SanOEt Ose aor Dieter wees 
Keshenamec sateitein ss cetaners 
(CHRO Weiss Ac cis Caro OCC TEOE 
Omaha seen wes aaa acostaerer 
Rota watoimtin eric ete ie sieteeieters 
KA OW ala arsiers cmeetere mete saree ol cine 
Colvalleteres Bae ete chace eve oce 
$500 and over 
Klamathiepeta tera eee 
Osagete cae. cagneweiucoo amis 


724 
5,890 - 


720 
1,181 
12,586 
635 
1,266 
2,477 
2,511 
1,393 
2,726 
1,431 
799 
3,042 
1,767 


761 
I,QII 
1,803 
1,543 
1,527 
5,135 
3,529 


1,249 
2,826 


Annual income, 
tribal and individual 


Amount Per capita 
$142,876 $197 
1,157,794 197 
350,285 204 
259,355 220 
2,936,043 233 
149,631 236 
303,601 240 
611,233 247 
619,103 247 
355,962 256 
697,895 256 
391,812 274 
220,901 276 
857,071 282 
500,778 284 
243,983 321 
648,380 339 
635,573 352 
545,833 354 
547,346 358 
2,067,366 402 
1,476,302 418 
1,902,684 1,523 
54,031,621 19,119 
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a reserve of food had been accumulated were the exception. Many 
Indians are just above the famine level, and if anything goes wrong 
they must go without or fall back upon government rations. These 
matters will be discussed more at length in subsequent pages. They 
are mentioned here to explain why the survey staff regards such 
low income figures as roughly indicative of general conditions. 

Individual Income. The tables just given relate to total income, 
both tribal and individual. The following tables which are similar 
in construction present the figures for individual income: 


Indians classified by annual per capita individual Indian income 


Number of Indians accredited to jurisdictions 
reporting per capita individual incomes 


Annual per capita of amounts specified 


individual income 


P Cumulati 
Total alana percentage 

Pl imelassesic ates csires fat on 188,363 TOO.OUN Ales toca 
Messethan S1OOls.« voce ss cde vac 54,221 28.8 28.8 
$100 but less than $200.......... 103,806 55.1 83.9 
$200 but less than $300.......... 11,963 6.3 90.2 
$300 but less than $500.......... 14,208 76 97.8 
BROOMANOROVEL a. fociccrsisieuioaies «5 4,075 Pd « Pal alee ree 


Of the total number of Indians accredited to jurisdictions studied 
by the survey staff 54,221, or 28.8 per cent, are reported from 
jurisdictions with a per capita individual income of less than $100 
a year, and of this group of Indians about one-third are from 
jurisdictions reporting per capitas under $50 a year. As in the 
showing for individual and tribal income, so here where individual 
income alone is considered, the 1249 Klamath Indians, with a per 
capita individual income of $622, and the 2826 Osages, with a 
per capita individual income of $11,265, are reported as the only 
tribes that could be considered well-to-do. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Indians, 83.9 per cent of the total, are reported from reser- 
vations where the individual income per capita is less than $200. 

The figures for the individual Indian income in the several juris- 
dictions studied by the survey staff are given in the following 
table: 
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Annual per capita individual Indian income, by jurisdictions 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff 


Annual individual income 


arranged in ascending order Nusa ber ot 
aay afin te reported Amount Per capita 
Per capita income of less than 
$100 
Garson semis coset 3,355 $43,804 $13 
ibeoriny CNEREND) gaccecaccos: ety 5383 20,000 7 
lA vastpailesancccaclasteyieryessteters 181 3,249 18 
SiletZeheiaetcacs aie eich aye ie sterae 1,112 30,196 27 
Bishop chek et ticeoostes looses 1,492 46,728 31 
Northern) Pueblos... sn se eee 35335 101,930 31 
Wrestern) Navajo... sa. 6,900 220,200 32 
Warm Sprines-ae ance n ce eaes 988 45,459 46 
Pines RACE Cs wrens eecsistderetclerer ers 7,820 387,494 50 
Wal iermdaviermnvnnieste rn erts 1,465 98,342 67 
PASTOT pose GOCE ROS OSG ORONO OOE 1,884 137,398 73 
MRongucmRiverseacr ewe cicete ci 1,440 110,439 77 
Atlas dercseerc ks arc n eta teiee 2,581 208,861 81 
Hortebelknapmancncuces secur 1,202 III,500 03 
Shoshoneme sem eee: 1,899 176,675 93 
Sacrame4ntomscseia races 11,326 1,076,614 95 
INeahpBay aucnremiryccrteret tee oes 660 62,452 05 
Forte (ina eseee ninerieiin tice 8590 81,255 95 
HortvA pachetn..cecins.< sees 2,628 253,445 96 
Keshetiamatiasctciinst orreetet 1,QII 188,815 99 
$100 but less than $300 
INTISSIONY menace tas tie tae ne 2,723 292,292 107 
Sanu juan (Navajo)in:.....5.. 7,000 781,890 III 
Cheyenne River ices te: 3,026 335,823 III 
Waholaite..ccte cos caine ares 2,624 200,139 III 
Consolidated Ute se a.ee see ee 790 89,053 113 
Southern Bueblosi sass eee 6,012 697,000 116 
Wintah wand Ourayececeee 1,178 142,538 121 
HoopaaValleyanencscessacce 916 254,389 133 
INA VATOMsni setts tat eevee 12,360 1,671,021 135 
Pueblo Bonito (Navajo)...... 3,000 426,948 142 
Selistwos sce, Nene oh ere ey ae 4,942 703,000 142 
Blackteeti.c.ct.. aomeeeen cine 3,278 485,192 148 
MWanktOnertes tna el eee 3,636 543,333 149 
Shawnee. hawcissas Sader 3,771 566,320 150 
Consolidated Chippewas ...... 12,586 1,033,719 153 
RedsWake= qu seuen sree 1,721 265,220 154 
Winatillarns aA. Se eae 1,113 170,117 161 
Rosebud’ chicks eegcascr eee 5,890 953,686 162 
Ort oerthold wc doecores 1,334 216,563 162 
Forte Bidwellunuai ee carmen 507 08,762 165 
Forteliottenuns vecnns See 957 158,177 165 
Pima oak iiss wee eee 5,507 024,326 166 
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Annual per capita individual Indian income, by jurisdictions—C ontinued 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff Annual individual income 


arranged in ascending order Ames Of 
Sis Ba pees a reported Amount Per capita 
Stand ine WOCIk Mm. siesta oe 3,626 $603,708 $167 
IB IO shots 6 Gag ere Ore ee 5,074 879,525 173 
Hortanlapwatan wets seers ccs 1,393 247,408 178 
Miathead™ eta foa.cccaeee cen. 2,726 486,665 179 
Witcarillage neater een cee cs - 635 120,740 190 
WWatmie Das Ouest netaiste ce 1,096 211,118 194 
Sane GarlOse acess cue sees 2,511 486,425 104 
Gantonimentiecawase cco es toes 724 142,876 197 
$200 but less than $300 
Cheyenne and Arapaho....... 1,181 255,890 217 
PRAWIICCHE en teraaretne cterel cera cite 1,266 285,438 226 
SISSELOM Is vere oete stow st eteaies 2,477 611,026 247 
Monty lal eres cine cu ofeaec isis 1,767 456,889 250 
WaAiith Rp eheecen aroneene 3,042 804,066 265 
Joye galytico cman RT oR 1,431 383,069 268 
Goeuned/ Alene sani. oe cisserer.< 799 216,120 270 
$300 but less than $500 
SES? Msi cc Sen Cate SOS 761 243,983 321 
Growers Rie Coliotiae cases 1,803 607,885 337 
(CORTEMIEY. Gade aac reer eto 1,543 542,807 352 
Potawatomi mrs selected: 1,527 543,607 356 
STG Watepents iticts, suse! Xe ieciskoce. c's 5,135 2,045,414 308 
Colville wacnc. soci .deiaaeets 3,520 1,410,462 400 
$500 and over 
Glanmat eee scars coe ited einior ee ores 1,249 777,010 622 
ORG ERS ge Seo Biome One Ee OOOO 2,826 31,835,041 11,265 
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The individual Indian income is made up in part of what the 
Indians produce by their own efforts and in part of what they 
get from the leasing or sale of their property or from inheritance. 
In other words, some of it is earned and some unearned. The 
distinction is highly important from the economic and social stand- 
point. If the restricted Indians should be turned loose from gov- 
ernment supervision and control, the great majority of them would 
in all probability soon lose their: property and become dependent 
on earned income. Earned income is, too, perhaps the best index 
of economic competency. The existing data do not permit of a 
complete division between earned and unearned income, because in 
some jurisdictions certain items of income cannot be thus divided. 
The figures which follow, therefore, somewhat understate the 
amount of earned income, but the amount of understatement is 
not enough to impair the value of the figures as presenting a general 
picture of the situation: 


Indians classified by annual per capita earned Indian income 


Number of Indians accredited to jurisdictions 
reporting per capita earned income of 


Annual per capita amounts specified 


earned income 


P Cumulati 

Total distribution Sargeutage 
JANIS Classesm. ccs nets ans 188,363 TOO:O's Peete laer 
Wessttharie SEOOw en tea eea 124,808 66.3 66.3 
$100 but less than $200.......... 56,732 30.1 06.4 
WZO0RANIUNOVEr Ac ceil eaten 6,823 SO ately cy 


The Earned Income is Low. The figures suggest that the earned 
income of the great majority of the Indians is less than $100 a 
year per capita. Two-thirds of the total number were accredited 
to jurisdictions where the per capita earned income was less than 
$100, and more than nineteen out of twenty were accredited to 
jurisdictions where that income was less than $200, 

The figures for the several jurisdictions are given in the follow- 
ing table: 
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Annual per capita earned Indian income, by jurisdictions 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff, 


Annual earned income 


arranged in ascending order By eter Os 
pcneaaence reported Amount Per capita 
Less than $100 
SGC a aang an ocnens COOKE Peri $9,300 $8 
PTAVASUDAl 4s ci tbete rele wits stareress 181 2,134 12 
(CARSON eae are he eles vies cco Mens 35355 38,700 12 
etupp CNavasO) teekineseces se. 1,183 20,000 17 
BISHOP Meters Ree om ais oes Sishessiske 1,492 32,540 22 
RinepRid Pei casein seas 6s 7,820 174,250 22 
SEE seer sacora nthe a oia Ses sistelsi eles 761 17,500 23 
PAOLA aa ci. cose otensleMeio ears suse 2,624 73,376 28 
TSGSHEN Amerie rates s ee ieisie ara e I,QII 54,283 28 
Northern Bueblos: .ih. 66.206 3,335 100,430 30 
Western Navalonemn. csi « 6,900 215,000 31 
SHAWIICEl =f eocttererte vis dee 6 cie6 3,771 129,190 34 
PENNA? Boho i3.c IC SRAR RR Coe 1,266 45,000 36 
PROC ais yee srs tee tobe race acerate ie oie 1,431 54,500 38 
Omaha dence cen Wire eiekecsiede 1,543 59,200 38 
Klamathyg as. eee teas oaeonias 1,249 48,177 39 
Gotited Alene Mit ehen nik ane 799 32,100 40 
(Cheyenne Rivets cc hsoc cla sie 3,026 120,630 40 
imatillaen sad Maecten tins is ues Tris 46,000 4I 
WEISS StS Lo agcavtocees 988 43,000 44 
IROSEDUGM a iaanietncs «fe sis 315 seer 5,890 257,800 44 
Honteleapwatena eres arc ose sevos 1,393 66,000 48 
Wintahvand’ Ouray eecccare os. 1,178 58,206 49 
Shoshone uae rite sinless ave. cle'b.s 1,899 96,916 5I 
Standing = Rockon semis oe oe sess 3,626 200,000 55 
NVAiTiNG DAS Ongeret devcfereietsicieraie’s aves « 1,096 61,000 50 
HOGte BELKNAP jetaules oe «5% oie 1,202 69,000 57 
Bortrberthold.ccs.s.2-< sees: 1,334 77,500 58 
TIREDETOS | oroeey Ba aekoe Se ORES eIOE: 2,581 151,240 59 
ila thiedi ee eccyous ake ys eevee sass sob 2,726 175,000 64 
Consolidated. Ute. 2.0%. .055.0- 790 51,452 65 
ort y tinal rescce cee ose ete 859 57,000 66 
WialkeraRivery ste ciecin isis aeveieie 1,465 96,978 66 
Cheyenne and Arapaho....... 1,181 81,014 69 
ORG RA DACHE tere ce. tiarcieeneti one ones 2,628 _ 188,000 71 
OPO Wagoner aicistirde tie a esestis 1,803 127,515 71 
MongiieweRiver: ni) chlo 1,440 104,864 73 
TACO” BRGR OOO ORT ace ee 1,884 137,398 73 
MRE Laces asceets syste svete tele ovens 1,721 127,728 74 
WViakctinialadierarcierars etetiaiere stelersiensvon 3,042 225,000 74 
pViatkctonid cis. sinsieicc eretoareetaeiens 3,636 282,500 77 
Sacramentowss secret ele seni: 11,326 926,200 82 
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Annual per capita earned Indian income, by jurisdictions—C ontinued 


Jurisdictions studied by survey staff, 


Annual earned income 


u f Number of 
arranged in ascending order is@kewe 
ace a ite ag reported Amount Per capita 
(Cantonimentessc- ees eter 724 $60,237 $83 
Consolidated Chippewas ...... 12,586 1,050,064 84 
Sa oem CNEeO Eco asoccsx “7,000 * 591,890 85 
Neale Bayiicnato eee ate wrists sietecsrene 660 62,000 94 
iBlacksheetuns access ates cisyeice's sare 3,278 311,000 95 
$100 but less than $200 
Hontwbottent «saan ccleume. lste 957 06,250 101 
IRGO Wau ecticee re tueaten oasis atenorenens 5,135 522,800 102 
IMITSSIONVA toss sooitre sista sei eine ie 2,723- 283,542 104 
(Oe Oe pentriaastche errecioe Acree 2,826 300,000 106 
Southern ®Pueblos ain ss. 6,012 692,000 II5 
EloopapVialléyaenhe tress 1,916 234,800 123 
INAVATONE techn settee Gis aeeys eee 12,360 1,670,021 135 
LXerai’ JBC Gooodbwodoaaaens 597 82,000 137 
Sell siiresrocvere eioearebeei oe cove ste sais ore 4,942 703,000 142 
Pueblo Bonito (Navajo)..... 3,000 425,000 142 
imal Aen ace ee erces sete 5,507 904,900 163 
LOD Tete sets ket chet defereisiooretcve iors 5,074 878,325 173 
Nicaragua ei eae eee 635 114,443 180 
Sans Carlos oy ethan sas ccciecve 251 476,358 190 
SISSetoneaan tiaetit birac peccaeen 2,477 469,540 190 
$200 and over 
Horta bvalley interne sateen ie 1,767 305,037 224 
P.OtawWatomiermtmene sete orotic 1,527 403,000 264 
Colvalleser es, franc sane stess 3,529 1,237,500 351 


To give a general view of the items which constitute the property 
of the Indians, the following table is included as an exhibit. It 
shows for the total number of Indians accredited to the jurisdic- 
tions studied by the survey and for the Indians of the several juris- 
dictions, classified according to per capita value of total property, 
the value of each item of property, the per capita value of each 
item, and the per cent distribution of the total by items. A table 
showing the value of each item of property for the individual 


jurisdictions is given in the appendix of this chapter, 
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Items of prover ty value, 
both tribal and individual 


457 
Indian property itemized ° 
Value of property, 
both tribal and individual 
Amount Per cent Per capitz 
distribution EE 


PATRI TOIT Sipe ietavorsmsrrotetoranshsars 
Tribal property—Total ........ 
HBCLIIC Same Nay coe sce Reis Bis lates 
shimbersandstock<4 2. isles css « 
LD WAI Se aes Site Are een oe 


Lands oe CE Er ale 


ee ry 


ee ed 


NWVAPONSHEELCS sa cpseten cs neces 
Stocksand poultry jsacecom ses 


All items 


Tribal property—Total 
Lands 


cs 


ee cee eee ever ece erences 
i 


Homes 
WV ERROES GRC, cere g OE AO aes 
Stocksand POUltry.. ccc: 


All jurisdictions studied (188,363 Indians) 


$408,638,848 100.0 $2,169 
169,075,859 41.4 898 
55,459,150 13.6 204 
91,746,333 22.5 487 
21,870,383 5.4 116 
230,562,989 58.6 1,272 
157,242,609 38.5 835 
13,842,037 3.4 73 
28,342,642 6.9 150 
17,286,888 4.2 92 
6,653,344 1.6 35 
17,288,504 4.2 92 


Jurisdictions with a per capita value of less 


than $500 (25,914 Indians) 


$5,811,096 100.0 
1,598,631 27.5 
1,305,410 22.5 

280,325 5.0 
3,806 OI 
4,212,465 72.5 
912,553 15.7 
255,000 4.4 
177,312 3.1 
547,975 9.4 
161,830 2.8 
1,812,793 31.2 


$224 


62 
50 
II 
163 
35 
10 


7 
21 


6 
70 


° The figures in this table are derived from Table 4 in the 1926 Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Table 4 is not entirely cor- 
rect, there being many instances in which the detailed figures do not add to 
the total. Inasmuch as there has been no means of determining which figures 
are correct, they have been copied exactly. As a consequence the totals given 
in this table are not always the sum of the items given in detail. Similarly 
the per cent distributions are out of line. It is believed, however, that the 
discrepancies are not sufficiently great to alter the general conclusion. 
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Items of property value, 
both tribal and individual 


Value of property, 
both tribal and individual 


Per cent 


Amount distribution 


Per capita 


MAM teins) \sicerctocsrs en ein loots 
Tribal property—Total ......... 
WAM So racoc hashes aigese aia reeves 
‘Dimber andustocksn.. = nsec 
FA TINAS saree ots aiecereein-e eo sree eearate 
Individual property—Total ..... 
BAI Saarrencesatelaverete erase: ote onctetortters 
MEADOR, cee nie eee Deckers 
Piensa hie cia erates kore cceeiciones 
EL OMIES Bese oiose sie e tere aterce ters 
WiagonsictGw ce asec 
Stock and ‘poultry... 6... cimeene 
VATE tetris Brae Sete eteh tenes 
Tribal property—Total ........ 
Wand Sie ot ne eee ae ee eens 
Aimbersandustocks mics sects 
GUMS a ercserergcctsversceteto toeieioloerere 
Individual property—Total ..... 
TEANAS see ath ot see stern meiner 
ehatmberSect ts cette carey iar ems 
BUNS: wactwoeee ouecos to 
TOMES eet ee eee eee eee 
WiASONSMeLCNaa etree serena 
Stocksandipoultrya sean 
Allsitems jiaccstse eee ae 
‘Drbals property tt a. saaaaens 
WeandSa seh oaks Meier 
Timbersand stocks seen 
Rind Sines ays eta Pacino a eee 
Individual property—Total ..... 
Wands revs ienctea cera e Ree 
imber ava steed «nea oe ee 
Bandsiy sss. ceutaias Sete 
FHOMES Save scales cuts eee 
Wiaons,setGnen srt ean eee 
Stocksandspoulttyseseeietnee 


eae nner rae re ee eee Se mS mabe! Pee SNS ie eee dee 


Jurisdictions with a per capita value of $500 
but less than $1000 (52,937 Indians) 


$38,189,301 100.0 $721 
17,985,725 47.1 340 
11,383,079 29.8 215 
533,300 1.4 10 
6,069,346 15.9 115 
20,203,576 52.9 382 
10,416,323 2773 197 
2,208,000 5.8 42 
1,482,027 3.9 28 
1,967,050 5.2 37 
695,273 1.8 13 
3,434,824 9.0 65 
Jurisdictions with a per capita value of $1000 
but less than $2000 (47,231 Indians) 
$79,450,389 100.0 $1,682 
36,507,030 45.9 773 
15,461,900 19.5 327 
19,732,693 24.8 418 
1,312,437 1.7 28 
42,943,359 54.1 909 
31,853,503 40.1 674 
2,552,459 3.2 54 
1,076,324 2.5 42 
2,605,670 3.3 55 
838,495 II 18 
3,693,367 4.6 78 


Jurisdictions with a per capita 


value of $2000 


but less than $3000 (22,171 Indians) 


$52,150,193 100.0 
—————___——. j ————— 

18,662,954 35.8 
6,578,271 12.6 
9,243,061 17.7 
2,841,629 5.4 
33,487,239 64.2 
23,623,722 45.3 
2,203,776 4.2 
1,503,386 3.1 
2,064,818 4.0 
1,175,035 2.3 
3,726,143 ye 


$2,352 


842 
207 
417 
128 
1,510 
1,066 
99 
72 
93 
53 
168 
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Indian. property itemized—C ontinued 
Value of propert 
both tribal aud fadividual 
Items of property value, 
both tribal and individual 
Per cent . 
Amount Aste bation Per capita 


PNIPAM TCITIS is mrsyotinietinwe etetionete ors 
Tribal property—Total ......... 
Pe ATC Sumrereheverss\ sess wae ararcsetAerec arate 
Mumber and stock... oc. 5 86 «0 
TENET " eeGirs oreerd G oer a eae 
Individual property—Total ..... 
i LEU B55 Guetta raceeieses Maan 
pm berbe- aiev. Vereen basis MOE ole 
ESIC Sn Perewesteac crcsenarers elersleseleisleiess 
A GIMO Stage Satis Sisal siorstene 6 « ce. e¥e 
Wik PONS ELC. te fom ci elsl a oko s 
Stocks andy Poultry.ce. celia « 
ANILESRESSST Oe ale Hoe ae On ae 
Tribal property—Total ........ 
METI Several eee rlanun «teresa icles 
Minti bere and | Stock ers.cs ee ¢ cas 
GINS Gera tear oele hace tein bs 
Individual property—Total ..... 
Mansel lence ches cued wine 
TESEGEY OYE Gaerne tera aa aur ana 
ERINGSMRS ERLE ern ae ale eS 2 
lame sereonccicisiaen ris ecsoskereaie ot 
VAS ONSHRELGS rcatcrse cyeteiecs eaves 
Stocksandepoultry.c.008 25... 
PATTSIteMs tees. cise oe os 
Tribal property—Total ........ 
BAN Sat Speech on chiens ows. 
Mamberwand Stock va-m- «ccs es 
UGS SR eee Aeneas one 
Individual property—Total ..... 
MOAI Share eve als create CUTE 
AM SIS YS 28 daar abide Oe bc Bidets ore 
SITIOS mentees. chars otarskslachenm ison 
HAGINIES temas see Sac a oletecvelanee es 
WA SONS MELO aera ceaiaiire te 
Lockuatid: poultty:.. «ae ese 


31 


Jurisdictions with a per capita 


value of $3000 


but less than $4000 (17,751 Indians) 
$65,360,305 100.0 $3,682 
-* ——4 a SS 
10,233,896 15.7 577 
3,220,472 4.9 181 
5,395,670 8.3 304 
1,617,754 2.5 gI 
55,126,499 84.3 3,106 
41,740,620 63.9 2,352 
981,120 iets 55 
4,014,056 6.1 226 
5,091,306 78 287 
1,247,000 1.9 70 
2,005,413 3.1 113 
Jurisdictions with a per capita value of $4000 
but less than $5000 (6,515 Indians) 
$28,158,189 100.0 $4,322 
14,429,048 51.2 2,215 
4,051,571 14.4 622 
8,820,475 31.3 1,354 
1,557,002 5:5 239 
13,720,141 48.8 2,107 
8,319,578 29.5 1,277 
2,735,200 9.7 420 
1,049,233 3.7 161 
502,650 1.8 77 
297,540 II 46 
824,940 2.9 127 


Jurisdictions with a per capita value of $5000 
and over (15,844 Indians) 


$139,519,285 100.0 
60,658,575 49.9 
13,458,447 9.6 
47,731,809 34.2 

8,468,319 6.1 
69,860,710 50.1 
40,367,310 28.9 

2,906,482 Zul 
18,050,304 12.9 

4,507,419 3.2 

2,238,171 1.6 

1,791,024 Ms) 


$8,806 


4,396 
849 
3,013 
534 
4,409 
2,548 
183 
1,139 
284 
I4I 
II3 
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In leaving these tables it must -again be said that they are not 
accurate, and that for some of the individual jurisdictions they 
may be very inaccurate, but they do give a picture of the general 
situation which seems to the members of the survey staff a fair 
reflection of the conditions which they observed, taken as a whole. 
Figures such as these, together with the qualitative observations of 
the staff members, seem to warrant the statement that the great 
majority of the Indians are poor, even extremely poor, and that 
no evidence warrants a belief current among some people that the 
Indians as a race are well-to-do. In dealing with the Indians the 
government in the main is handling a problem of great poverty. 


Indian Property: Tribal. Much of the Indians’ property as pre- 
viously indicated consists of land, a great deal of which is rough 
or arid and of comparatively low value per acre. Large areas are 
still held tribally, though the steady trend for many years has been 
in the direction of breaking up tribal land into individual holdings. 
The original motives underlying this policy were good. It was 
believed that the Indian receiving a tract of land would feel a sense 
of responsibility for improving it, building a home, and accumu- 
lating more property. It was hoped that pride of possession would 
be created that would go far toward developing greater initiative 
and self-respect. 

The Allotting of Lands. Admirable as were the objects of indi- 
vidual allotment the results have often been disappointing. Too 
much reliance was placed on the sheer effect of individual land 
ownership and not enough was done to educate the Indians in the 
use of land. The strength of the ancient Indian custom of com- 
munal ownership was not realized. It is still difficult for the In- 
dians to understand and feel the white man’s pride in the individual 
ownership of land. As time went on the shift of property from 
tribal to individual ownership was sometimes brought about not 
because sound educational and business principles demanded it, but 
rather because of pressure brought to bear by the Indian and his 
white neighbors, both of whom saw in the creation of individual 
holdings the first step toward giving the Indian complete control 
of his property, including the power to alienate it. Added to this 
tendency has been a certain amount of pressure brought by the 
public at large, due to widespread feeling that the Indians should 
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be removed from governmental control and take their place as 
ordinary citizens of the state and nation. 

The fact that a few large tribal units are more easily conserved 
and administered than many individual holdings may at times have 
delayed this movement, but in most cases it has doubtless pro- 
ceeded too fast. The result has been to put many Indians in 
possession of allotments of land and of other property before they 
had advanced sufficiently to feel any real responsibility for the 
conservation and development of such property. They have often 
displayed a childlike disregard of the future, and commonly have 
a lack of standards in maintaining a home, and in too many cases 
an eager desire to have restrictions removed in order that the 
property might be sold and the money squandered for immediate 
pleasure. 

The rapid change from tribal to individual ownership has also 
increased the labor as well as the complexities and difficulties of 
administration by the government.’ To deal with people in large 
groups and with property in a few great units is far simpler than 
to deal with people as individuals and with property in thousands 
of small units. The public, not appreciating this fact, has tended 


7 An outstanding example of increase in costs of administration arising 
from individual ownership is that resulting from inheritance of individual 
property. Before lands were allotted, the death of a member of the tribe 
did not directly involve property rights and titles. As soon as individual 
ownership was established all this simplicity passed. The estate of the Indian 
who died had to be administered. Heirs had to be determined. The estate 
had to be partitioned among the heirs or sold so that the proceeds might he 
partitioned. If it was not sold or partitioned but was leased as an estate, the 
lease money had to be divided among the heirs. In some cases the heirs are 
numerous and the records of relationship poor, so that the work of deter- 
mining them is long and difficult. Division of lease money among them may 
require many small entries on the books, some of them so small as to be of 
little monetary consequence. With inheritance came all the problems of 
wills and will making, a difficult and expensive matter. With inheritance 
has come, too, the problem of whether to permit the land of a deceased 
Indian to pass into the hands of whites through sale. If sale to whites, the 
simplest and cheapest administrative device, is resorted to, the Indians in 
a few generations will be landless and often will have dissipated their share 
of the cash proceeds from the sale of inherited lands. The policy of allot- 
ment was not only expensive in initial application; it is highly expensive in 
its’after effects. Its success has been materially impaired by the failure to 
provide adequately for the increased costs resulting from its adoption and 
more particularly from failure to provide the educational machinery for 
adults which was an essential element in the original plan, 
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to demand a reduction of appropriations for Indian affairs on the 
ground that the Indian problem is vanishing and that this work 
of the government should be reduced. 7 

The allotment of tribal holdings will continue in the future, but 
it should always proceed as part of a definite program looking 
toward the advancement of the Indians and never as the result of 
pressure brought to bear by Indians who seek an early use of the 
proceeds from the sale of such lands, or by whites who hope even- 
tually to reap a profit. The increased cost of administration should 
always be recognized, and provisions for the allotment of the lands 
of any reservation should be accompanied by more liberal appro- 
priation of funds for administration. 

Corporate Property. Thorough mature consideration should be 
given to the possibilities of using the corporate form of organiza- 
tion for tribal property that consists of great natural resources 
which cannot be economically administered or developed in small 
allotments. The outstanding opportunities for careful experiments 
in applying this modern form of business organization in the 
administration of Indian affairs appeared to the survey staff to be 
at the Klamath reservation in Oregon and at the Menominee reser- 
vation in Wisconsin. The possibilities appear sufficiently great to 
warrant a fairly detailed discussion. 

At both Klamath and Menominee the natural resources at present 
being utilized are virgin timber, although each of them has potential 
resources in water power. At each of them selective logging is 
being practiced so that the land will be indefinitely required for 
the purposes of forestry. Apparently the land is mainly valuable 
for such purposes, and at Menominee, where land has been com- 
pletely cut over, some reforestration is being practiced. From the 
standpoint of sound national economy it seems desirable to pre- 
serve these forests through the practice of selective logging and the 
continuous use of the land for growing timber. To make this wise 
economic use of the land it must be preserved intact in large areas, 
not allotted to private ownership in tracts too small for effective 
utilization. 

The question then becomes how to preserve the property as a 
whole as a great national timber resource and at the same time to 
utilize the property for the advancement of its present Indian 
owners. The existing system is to put the proceeds of the sale 
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of timber into the tribal funds and to appropriate from these funds 
for the use of the Indians, sometimes in the form of per capita 
payments. These Indians thus have great capital resources, but 
they are not available for the use of individuals except as they 
become available in small amounts through appropriations from 
tribal funds. 

The intelligent progressive Indians, especially at Klamath, are 
anxious to have some plan devised whereby their interest in this 
great tribal resource may be individualized, so that they may work 
with their own capital in advancing themselves. They say that 
they cannot work with the forests and that the amount available 
from per capita payments is too small to work with; that it is only 
enough to be an inducement to idleness, a contention that has much 
soundness. The solution they offered, at the beginning of the 
council with the survey staff, was for the immediate sale of all the 
timber and distribution of the proceeds, thereby permitting com- 
petent Indians to have immediate possession of their capital assets. 
Such a solution seemed to the staff objectionable on many grounds. 
So large a timber area could not be sold to advantage quickly. 
Sale in relatively small blocks would destroy the possibilities of 
selective lumbering and the effective use of the land as a national 
resource. Some Indians believed competent would prove not so and 
would promptly dissipate their capital. The funds of incompetent 
Indians would have to be invested and disbursed, with all that 
would mean in the way of work and friction. 

The sounder plan appears to be to individualize the property 
through the corporate form of organization so that the property 
itself would be maintained intact and the interest of the individual 
Indian in it would be represented by shares of stock in the 
corporation. 

Indians who have already thoroughly demonstrated their busi- 
ness capacity could be given their shares to do with as they will. 
Others who are believed to be competent but who have not yet 
demonstrated their capacity, could be given limited experimental 
use of their shares, being permitted either to sell a part of them 
outright or to deposit them as collateral for loans for productive 
purposes that seem sound and promising to the government officers 
responsible for their guidance and development. Young men desir- 
ing higher education might be permitted to sell enough of their 
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shares to get the necessary funds. The shares of the old and feeble 
might be sold to provide them with necessities. The shares would 
be far more liquid assets than any allotment of land. They could 
be more minutely divided and could be sold or pledged without 
the formalities incident to transactions involving real property. 

Although the Indian owners of the property should elect repre- 
sentatives to the board of directors of the corporation, the majority 
of the board, at least for a good many years after the inception of 
the experiment, should be composed of representatives of the 
government, operating under acts of Congress and regulations 
made in accordance therewith by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. White purchasers of shares 
from Indians would naturally secure the voting rights of the shares. 
Gradually the government might withdraw if development of the 
Indians warranted such a course. Such an arrangement would give 
the Indians training and experience in the management of property 
which they much need under conditions that would prevent them 
from going far astray and would permit selected especially com- 
petent ones to have the opportunity to try using their interest in the 
tribal wealth for their own economic advancement. It would give 
them a voice in the management of their property. 

This suggestion that the corporate form of organization be given 
mature consideration results in part from the study made by several 
members of the survey staff at the Quinaielt Reservation in Wash- 
ington, where under a court decision the unfortunate practice was 
followed of allotting timber lands to individual Indians. The 
Indian Office resisted the allotments of these timber lands, and it 
was only after a decision by the United States Supreme Court 
compelling such allotments that the present practice was pursued. 


* Section 331 of Title 25 of the Code of Laws of the United States pro- 
vides for allotments of Indian lands when the president is of the opinion that 
a “reservation or any part, may be advantageously utilized for agricultural 
purposes.” 

In the suit of a member of the Quileute tribe of Indians, the United 
States Supreme Court in United States v. Payne, 264 U. S. 446 (1924), 
held, however, that the terms of the original treaty between the United 
States and the Quinaielt, Quileute, and affiliated tribes entitled the members 
of those tribes to allotments even of lands chiefly valuable for timber, and 
that the general allotment act should not be construed as preventing allot- 
ments of such lands. 
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The objections to this practice of allotting timber land, as seen 
at Quinaielt, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

I. It is practically impossible to make a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of timber land among the Indians on an acreage basis. 
At Quinaielt the Indians first allotted were given land classified 
as agricultural, which had little or no timber value. Later allottees 
got land classified as timber land, but the value of the timber varied 
from a few dollars to many thousands of dollars. If timber land 
is to be allotted the basis must be the quantity and value of the 
timber, not the surface area of the land. 

2. The salability of the timber on the Indian’s allotment depends 
on the location of the allotment. That timber which is in the 
immediate path of the logging company’s operations must be sold 
at once and brings a fair price as established by open competitive 
bids. That which is remote from present logging operations will 
bring a mere fraction of its prospective value because it may be 
years before it is reached in logging and it is divided into units 
too small for its immediate use by anyone. The Indian himself can 
hardly log it because of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
getting his logs to a market. The only recourse of the old Indian 
who needs funds for his immediate support or of the young Indian 
who wants money for his education or for getting established in 
business, is to let his allotment go for the little it will bring. Indians 
declared competent have sold timber allotments for a mere fraction 
of what the government a little later secured for comparable abut- 
ting allotments sold in economically workable units under competi- 
tive bids. 

3. The fact that the timber in an economically workable unit 
covers many different allotments vastly complicates the supervision 
of logging operations and the accounting. When the timber lying 
along allotment lines is cut it must be branded to show from which 
allotment it came and it must be credited to the proper allotment 
in the scale book and carried through the accounts so that eventually 
its value is included in the account of the proper Indian in the 
individual Indian money ledger. To appreciate what this means 
one must scramble after the brander at the corner where four 
allotments meet and then follow the entries through from the 
allottee’s scale book to the individual Indian money ledger. 
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4. The cut-over land in the Quinaielt Reservation has little if 
any economic value at present. From the standpoint of national 
economy the best use to which it can be now put is to permit it to 
go back to forest. In order to let it go back to forest fire must be 
kept out of it. The individual Indian owner of a small allotment 
has no funds to do this and no interest in doing it, for he will 
scarcely live to see it again covered with even the smallest size 
merchantable timber. He does not live on the cut-over land; 
nobody does. For miles and miles it is a wilderness of old stumps, 
and unfortunately fires often sweep through, killing all new growth. 
It would be far better if it were owned in great areas either nation- 
ally or privately, so that someone would have an economic interest 
in keeping fire out of it and protecting the new growth. 

5. The net effect at Quinaielt is that the Indians come into 
possession of timber money in the order in which their allotments 
are reached by the logging companies, unless they sacrifice their 
holdings at a fraction of their value. After the timber is gone their 
allotments have little value. They are poor for a while, then 
momentarily rich, and often finally poor again. Such an arrange- 
ment does not solve the human problem. 

Quinaielt is an extreme example of an erroneous application of 
the principle of allotment. It is an excellent illustration of the 
general dangers. In many places the principle has been followed 
where it leaves the Indian with land which he cannot utilize because 
its area is too small to be economically workable. The only course 
open to him is to rent it to somebody, usually a white man, who 
has resources to rent many allotments combining them to make a 
sufficient territory to be of some economic use. The corporate 
form of ownership, it is believed, affords the possibility of over- 
coming some of these difficulties. If experiments with it should 
prove successful at places like Klamath and Menominee, further 
experiments might be tried in getting Indians to exchange their 
grazing allotments, which they never personally use, for shares in 
a corporation that would consolidate these small allotments into 
large economic units capable of being used or rented or sold without 
all the present difficulties incident to the past division of land into 
areas too small to be usable. 

Need of More Lands. For many years the government has pur- 
sued a policy of purchasing and opening to white settlement the 
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so-called “surplus lands” of Indian reservations. This practice 
has proceeded so far that at present few tribes have more lands 
than they require. In the future unallotted lands should generally 
be reserved to the Indians themselves. The needs of most tribes 
must slowly but surely increase if they are to maintain themselves 
in the presence of white civilization, and if any case exists where 
there is not immediate necessity for all the lands now reserved to 
a group such need is likely to exist in the near future. 

Several reservations are not at present large enough to support 
the population owning them. These should be enlarged if possible. 
Especially should some plan be formulated at once to solve the land 
problem of the Navajos. These Indians are now utilizing their 
range almost if not quite to the limit of its capacity for the sheep 
and other livestock which constitute their chief economic resource. 
Several thousand of them are living as trespassers on the public 
domain or on small allotments inadequate for their support. Their 
reservations should be enlarged right away so that the economic 
development of these industrious people may go on. 

Railroad Land Grants. Certain reservations in the Southwest 
include within their boundaries large areas of railroad lands given | 
as construction grants, in alternate sections. This checker-board 
arrangement creates an impossible situation so far as working out 
permanent future policies is concerned. In the past the railroads 
have allowed the Indians to use these lands for grazing, but with 
the insistence of some of the states that taxes must be paid upon 
this property, such use clearly will not be permitted indefinitely. 
Prompt action should be taken to remedy the situation, since 
neither the Indians nor the railroads can derive any considerable 
benefit from it without the consent and cooperation of the other 
owner. The Indians fear that railroad ownership of alternate 
sections may be converted to ownership of half the land in a solid 
block, thereby leaving to them a reservation only half as large as 
the area they are using, or that if the railroad land is purchased 
for them the cost may be made reimbursable against the tribe. 

The Indians are clearly right in objecting to either of these 
solutions of this problem. The railroad land included within the 
boundaries should either be purchased outright by the government 
and given to the Indians, or the railroads should be given in ex- 
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change an equal area of similar lands from the public domain. In 
no case should the reservation be reduced, nor should costs of the 
land purchased from the railroads, or the value of that set aside 
for them from the public domain, be charged against the tribe 
unless such a charge be made contingent upon the discovery and 
use of mineral resources sufficient to pay the cost. These Indians 
need at once all the land contained within the limits of their present 
reservation boundaries, but they are too poor to pay a large reim- 
bursable debt unless they are enriched through mineral resources. 
A possible course would be for the government in making new gifts 
of land not now owned by the Indians to reserve for itself the 
mineral rights and give to the Indians only the surface rights. 

Tribal Claims. Many tribes have large tribal claims against the 
government of the United States. Some of these are probably valid, 
others very doubtful, and still others clearly worthless. Regardless 
of validity the existence of such unsettled claims has a bad psycho- 
logical effect upon the Indians. They often refuse to work, improve 
their farms, or make definite plans for the future because they 
have been told, sometimes by unscrupulous attorneys, that they are 
rich and can hope eventually to receive enough money through the 
settlement of tribal claims to enable them to live in comfort without 
effort on their part. 

The government should seek the earliest possible settlement of 
all such claims. Congress should be asked to provide for an increase 
in the staff of the Indian Office preparing such cases for considera- 
tion and to create a special staff to consider the merits of claims the 
presentation of which to the court of claims has not yet been 
authorized. If a claim is good it should be declared so at once in 
order that the money due may be available for the advancement 
of the Indian, while if it is bad it is equally important that the 
Indians should know it, so that they may put aside their dreams 
of wealth and go to work to improve their economic status by their 
own efforts. 

Utilization of Tribal Resources. Tribal resources should be util- 
ized for the economic advancement of the individual. At present 
some Indians with considerable tribal property are living in poverty, 
with poor school facilities for their children and equally poor 
medical and hospital facilities for the sick. Although efforts to 
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conserve tribal property are to be commended, as also are precau- 
tions taken to prevent its dissipation, yet at times conservation has 
been at the expense of productive utilization. Unnecessary delays 
in utilizing timber or other resources of a tribe are unjustifiable if 
many of the people are living in poverty. 


Indian Property: Individual. The work of the government in 
dealing with the property of individual Indians has three aspects: 
(1) Conservation and protection, (2) production of income, and 
(3) education of the Indian in the use and management of the 
property. 

In the past emphasis has been placed primarily on the first of 
these duties, the conservation and protection of the Indian property. 
Its effective utilization for the production of income has been a 
secondary consideration. Except in a comparatively small number 
of jurisdictions under able and energetic superintendents, the third 
function, that of educating the Indians in the use and management 
of their own property, has been largely neglected. Since the real 
task of the Indian Service is to fit the Indians to make a living in 
the presence of the prevailing civilization, this emphasis has been 
almost the exact reverse of what it should have been. The primary 
duty is to educate the Indians in the use and management of their 
own property. The duties of protection and utilization are second- 
ary and should be performed only insofar as they are necessary to 
permit of effective work in economic education. 

In justice to the Indian Service the fact should be definitely 
noted that both the number and the qualifications of the field em- 
ployees have been too low to permit of effective work in all three 
branches. Conservation and protection have received emphasis be- 
cause they are the simplest and can be done after a fashion as a 
routine by a comparatively small number of employees familiar 
with the laws and regulations without much contact with the In- 
dians, without much effort at education, and without much exercise 
of the power of leadership. To make the individual properties 
productive of income, calls for more ability and initiative and a 
larger number of workers, and in several jurisdictions employees 
competent for this type of work are lacking. To educate the 
Indians in the use and management of their own property, is 
obviously the most difficult task of all and requires employees with 
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specialized training combined with the qualities of a teacher and 
a leader. A few superintendents and other field employees possess 
these qualifications and have demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished with the Indians, but they are the striking exceptions, and 
they are handicapped by the lack of competent trained assistants. 
Nowhere is the number of such employees sufficient for the task 
in hand. 

The absence of competent industrial or economic teachers and 
leaders explains in no small measure the comparative failure of 
several of the large policies of the past, notably, the whole plan 
of individual allotment of land, the issuance of fee patents, the 
removal of restrictions, and the declaration of competency which 
legally removes the Indian from guardianship and declares him 
ready to take his place as an independent member of the community. 

The Allotment of Land. The original allotments of land to the 
Indians were generally made more or less mechanically. Some 
Indians exercised their privilege of making their own selections ; 
others failing to exercise this right were assigned land. Often the 
Indians who exercised their privilege made selections on the basis 
of the utility of the land as a means of continuing their primitive 
mode of existence. Nearness to the customary domestic water 
supply, availability of firewood, or the presence of some native 
wild food were common motives. Few were sufficiently far sighted 
to select land on the basis of its productivity when used as the white 
man uses it. The Indians were not sufficiently advanced generally 
to make their selections on this basis, and the allotting work was 
done too fast and on too wholesale a basis for the representatives 
of the government to advise and lead them to sound selections. As 
a consequence many of the individual allotments consisted of land 
of relatively little productive value, and even if the Indians had 
been vigorous and persistent workers they would have had difficulty 
in making from it a really good living. Some Indians were assigned 
land which they had never seen. In some instances this assigned 
land was not potentially productive. The object apparently was 
to get the allotment work done rather than to give each Indian a 
piece of property which if effectively used would furnish the basis 
of support according to sound standards. 
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Many Indians did of course get good land, land that white men 
wanted. The Indians generally did not know the value of this land. 
They did not know how to use it, and the government as a rule 
did not send to them persons competent to teach them its use. These 
Indians quickly were subjected to the influences of whites who 
sought to get the good land away from them. Too often these 
whites were without scruples as to the methods to which they 
resorted. 

The allotment acts opened several ways through which the whites 
could obtain possession of the Indian lands. The surplus land 
remaining after allotments had been made was sold and the pro- 
ceeds paid into the tribal funds. When an allotted Indian was 
declared competent, he received a fee patent to his land and could 
thereafter sell it without governmental supervision. When a re- 
stricted Indian died, the simplest method of dividing his estate 
among the heirs was to sell it and distribute the proceeds. In each 
of these ways large areas of valuable Indian lands passed perma- 
nently into the hands of the whites. A means of securing the use 
of the land, although not the fee title to it, was to lease it from 
its Indian owner, ordinarily through the government office. In 
many parts of the Indian country where land has been allotted, it is 
common to see the productive land that formerly belonged to the 
Indians owned or leased by whites and to find the Indians with- 
drawn to the remoter sections which afford comparatively little 
opportunity for effective development. 

The function of protecting the Indians and their property was 
vested in the government of the United States, and unquestionably 
it has made many mistakes. In a few instances its representatives 
have been false to their trust and have deliberately conspired for 
their own advantage to get the good lands away from the Indians. 
More frequently the mistakes have been errors in judgment or 
_ methods rather than of intent. In some instances acts of Congress 
have resulted in the wholesale exploitation of the Indians, as was 
the case among the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma and among 
the Chippewas in Minnesota. In other cases administrative policies 
have had the same result, notably in the instance of the competency 
commission which operated under a previous administration and 
forced fee patents on many Indians who did not want them and 
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who proved incompetent to manage their own affairs. The result 
of these mistakes is that a relatively small proportion of the Indians 
who have been declared competent to manage their own affairs have 
retained possession of their property. Possibly as significant as the 
number of fee patent Indians who have lost their lands, is the 
growing number of younger Indians, born after allotments were 
made, who are now without land because that in which they had 
an inherited interest was sold to whites to permit of a distribution 
of the assets. 

The fact must be squarely faced that through governmental 
action, many really incompetent Indians have been permitted to 
lose possession of their individually owned property before they 
were ready to maintain themselves in the presence of the civiliza- 
tion which confronts them. The important question is how to stop 
further inroads on Indian property until the Indians are adjusted 
to the prevailing economic system. 

In those jurisdictions where individual allotments have already 
been made, three things must be properly safeguarded: (1) The 
removal of restrictions and the issue of fee patents, (2) the sale 
of inherited lands, and (3) the leasing of Indian lands to white 
tenants. 

The Policy of the Present Administration in Granting Fee 
Patents. The present administration, having had a recent demon- 
stration of the damage wrought by wholesale competency commis- 
sions, has wisely adopted an extremely conservative policy in 
granting fee patents. The present policy is obviously correct. 
Improvement is to be sought in the methods to be followed in giv- 
ing it effect. 

Fundamental Steps in the Advancement of the Economic Condi- 
tion of the Indians. The most fundamental step that can be taken 
is to work out for each jurisdiction a definite educational program 
to advance the economic and social condition of the Indians, with 
due regard to the economic resources of that jurisdiction and to 
supply each jurisdiction with a sufficient number of properly 
trained workers to make that program effective. These industrial 
and social teachers will work with the Indians in the effort to teach 
them the use of their property and of the income produced from it. 
Being trained and experienced, they will maintain accurate records 
of the accomplishments of the Indians in those activities which are 
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indicative of competency. Their recommendations and decisions 
regarding competency will be based not so much on their offhand 
impression of the Indian as on this record of things he has actually 
done, over a series of years. They will definitely serve notice on 
the Indians that if the Indians want fee patents they must first 
demonstrate their capacity to make a living by their own efforts. 

Definite recognition will be given the fact that competency does 
not come in a day, but gradually as the individual grows in wis- 
dom and experience, and that accordingly restrictions must be 
gradually withdrawn. Under éxisting law and the practice in some 
jurisdictions, an Indian is totally incompetent on one day and 
totally competent on the next. With a more numerous and better 
qualified field personnel, it will be possible for a well trained, 
friendly white adviser to work with the Indian and gradually to 
release to him an increasing control over his property until the 
accumulated record of achievements warrants the complete with- 
drawal of all governmental supervision. 

A suggestion worthy of mature consideration is that an Indian 
desiring a fee patent for his land be required to furnish positive 
evidence that he has by his own efforts earned enough for his own 
support and that of his dependents and that if he cannot furnish 
such evidence, he be required to wait for his patent until he can 
furnish such evidence covering a reasonable number of years. 

Revolving Fund Recommended for Purchase of Indian Lands. 
To prevent the present evils resulting from the sale of inherited 
lands and the distribution of the proceeds among the heirs to be 
dissipated or to be used in supporting the Indians in a life of idle- 
ness, it is recommended that the government establish a revolving 
fund to be used in purchasing the land of deceased Indians with 
heirs where a division of the land itself is impracticable. The pro- 
ceeds of this sale would then be held in trust by the government for 
the restricted incompetent heirs, to be expended only for produc- 
tive purposes and not for ordinary living expenses. If the Indian 
heir needs land, it could be purchased for him from the inherited 
land thus bought up by the government. His inherited funds could 
be used for this purpose, and any balance due could be made a 
reimbursable loan secured by the property. 

This revolving fund could also be used to meet the problem aris- 
ing when a young Indian family has several pieces of land in dif- 
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ferent parts of the jurisdiction or even in different jurisdictions. 
Not infrequently a young Indian would explain to members of the 
survey staff that he was living on his wife’s allotment or on his 
mother’s allotment and that he himself either had an allotment of 
his own somewhere or an inherited interest in other allotments. 
Since these scattered pieces of land are not within reach for work, 
they are rented and the rent money becomes a temptation to idle- 
ness. Some superintendents have displayed no little ingenuity in 
working out the puzzle of how to dispose of these scattered hold- 
ings in such a way that the family will consolidate its property in 
one unit that may be effectively utilized. By this action the petty 
income from rent is cut off and the Indian is at once presented 
with the necessity to work and the opportunity to work on a really 
possible economic unit. The existence of such a fund would mate- 
rially simplify this problem. 

This fund could also be used to aid in the relocation of allot- 
ments. At Pima, for example, a considerable number of Indians 
will not be able to obtain water from the Coolidge Reservoir for 
use on their present allotment. The government needs some such 
device whereby it can secure for these Indians land already allotted 
which lies within the area to be irrigated. On the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation a similar problem of relocation of homesteads has come up, 
and it might be materially simplified by the utilization of such a 
revolving fund. 

The use of such a revolving fund would help meet another 
difficulty. When Indian land has been sold to whites it becomes 
subject to state taxation. If it is subsequently repurchased with 
Indian trust money which was secured by inheritance or the sale 
of restricted property, the courts in some jurisdictions have held 
that it remains subject to state taxation. Such a ruling materially 
hampers the Indian Service in meeting the problems arising from 
inheritance and in relocating Indians on more promising allot- 
ments. This difficulty would be overcome if the property never 
passed into possession of whites and thus did not become subject 
to state taxation until the Indian owner was ready to assume the 
full burdens of taxation. 

The problem of raising funds for the care of the aged and in- 
firm would also be simplified if a revolving fund existed through 
which the government could advance money on their individually 
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owned land. In a considerable number of cases Indians too old 
and infirm to work have no resources except their land and are 
living very close to actual want. One way of meeting this situation 
at present in use is to sell their lands, ordinarily to whites, and to 
use as much of the proceeds of the sale as necessary for the care 
of the old people. On their death the balance remaining is dis- 
tributed among the heirs. At times difficulty is experienced in find- 
ing purchasers prepared to pay a reasonable price, and considerable 
time necessarily elapses between the first recognition of the press- 
ing need of the old people and the receipt of the purchase price of 
the land. Sometimes the aged people die fairly soon after the sale. 
Then the land is gone and the heirs get money to use for living 
expenses rather than land which they could use for the production 
of income. A material improvement would be effected if a gov- 
ernment fund were available from which the Indian service could 
make small advances as needed immediately upon the official recog- 
nition of the necessity without the sale of the land to whites and 
without the inevitable delay incident to such sales. Upon the death 
of the owners the land would pass to the heirs, subject to the lien 
for the money advanced for making the old people reasonably com- 
fortable in their last days. 

The difficulty of the young Indian boys or girls who have land 
and want money for higher education or for other sound produc- 
tive expenditures might be similarly met by the use of this fund. 
The land would not be sold but would be available for their use 
upon their return, subject to the mortgage for the funds advanced. 
If they decided later that they did not wish to return to the reser- 
vation and if they were getting ahead in other pursuits, the land 
could then be sold. 

Such a fund might in time become loaded up with land for 
which the Indians would have no need. In that event sale of the 
land to whites would be entirely justified and the proceeds of the 
sale would revert to the revolving fund, to be used again for carry- 
ing out the objects of the fund. Such an arrangement would per- 
mit of intelligent planning and development of the Indian re- 
sources and give a flexibility or adjustability that is at present 
almost entirely lacking. 

The Problem of Leasing Individually Owned Land. The prac- 
tice of leasing Indian lands results in part from this lack of flexi- 
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bility or adjustability which has just been mentioned. The mem- 
bers of an Indian family may own land in several different places, 
some of it through original allotments and some through inheri- 
tance. Because it is scattered and sometimes far removed from the 
place where the family wishes to dwell, they cannot use it. The 
present remedies are to sell the parts not used or to lease them. A 
few superintendents are sufficiently vigorous and active partially 
to overcome these difficulties and to prevent the worst of the evils 
resulting from lease money, but they are handicapped by the intri- 
cacy of the problem and the rigidity of real property. The Indian 
Service has in principle recognized that it is highly undesirable for 
an able-bodied Indian to have lease money available for living 
expenses, but it has lacked a flexible workable device for over- 
coming the present difficulties. 

Some evidence has been presented to the survey staff which 
suggests the possibility that a few superintendents have found in 
leasing to whites the easiest way out of a difficult task. Obviously 
it is far simpler administratively to lease a good piece of land to 
a white tenant and to dole the proceeds out to the Indian owner 
than it is to educate the Indian to work his own land. Many In- 
dians much prefer a little lease money to the far greater return 
that they could get by working the land themselves, although occa- 
sionally Indians have complained that large leases have been made, 
including their allotments among many others, and that they meet 
with opposition when they try to get their land for their own use. 
This complaint generally relates to grazing land; and it may be 
questioned whether the individual allotment is as a matter of fact 
big enough to be a really usable economic unit, whether the return 
from its use would be sufficient to justify the expense of fencing 
it for individual use. Here again, the superintendent is hampered 
by the rigidity of real property. If he could shift ownership around 
more easily he might be able to give the individual Indian his 
chance without unduly restricting the use of the property as a 
whole. 

The elimination of the leasing of individually owned property is 
an outstanding problem in developing an educational program for 
the Indians. The recommended Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment will have to give it serious consideration in every jurisdiction 
studied and will have to outline policies to control it. To give effect 
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to these policies the Service will require a far higher class of agri- 
cultural demonstration workers and other field employees con- 
cerned with the education of the Indian than it at present possesses. 

The Question of Taxation. The statistics of Indian property 
previously given in this chapter demonstrate the fact, so obvious to 
persons who visit the Indian country, that the value of the Indian 
lands is relatively high as compared with the Indians’ income from 
the use of that land. The general property tax, although based on 
the value of land, must be paid from income unless it is to result in 
the forfeiture of the land itself. Bad as is the general property 
tax from many points of view, it is peculiarly bad when applied to 
Indians suddenly removed from the status of a tax exempt incom- 
petent and subjected to the full weight of state and local taxation. 
So far as the Indians are concerned, the tax violates the accepted 
canon of taxation that a tax shall be related to the capacity to pay. 
The levying of these taxes has without doubt been an important 
factor in causing the loss of Indian lands by so large a proportion 
of those Indians who have been declared competent. 

The policies involved in making individual allotments and issuing 
fee patents brought into the economic problems of the Indian Ser- 
vice the difficult subject of taxation. Under the allotment act the 
incompetent Indian holding a trust patent is generally exempt from 
taxation. On the day he is declared competent and is given his fee 
patent, he straightway becomes subject to the full burden of state 
and local taxation. The more common form of taxation is the 
general property tax, the basis of which is the value of the prop- 
erty owned and the burden of which falls heavily on land, because 
it cannot slip out from under in the way other forms of property 
frequently do. 

Many wise, conservative Indians, with a keen power to observe 
the experience of others, have no desire to progress to the point 
where they will be declared competent and be obliged to pay taxes. 
They know that the taxes will consume a large proportion of their 
total income and that taxes are inescapable. To them to achieve 
the status of competency means in all probability the ultimate loss 
of their lands. From their point of view the reward for success is 
the imposition of an annual fine. 

The attitude of the whites who have settled in the Indian coun- 
try is naturally that the Indians ought to pay taxes. In sparsely 
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settled districts where a considerable proportion of the land is held 
by tax exempt Indians, the whites often find it difficult to support 
adequate governmental services. They want the Indian property 
taxed so that funds will be available for schools and public health 
work. Much of the prejudice that exists against the Indians has 
its origin in the fact that they pay no taxes. 

Many persons interested in the advancement of the Indians take 
the position that they should be taxed. Payment of taxes, it is 
pointed out, will remove one of the major grounds for racial an- 
tagonism. Then, too, the friend of the Indians wants them at the 
earliest possible moment to take their place as full fledged citizens, 
and the full fledged citizen pays taxes. 

In the chapter dealing with general policies in Indian adminis- 
tration this subject of taxation of Indian lands was gone into at 
some length as it affects the relationships between the Indians and 
the whites and those between the national government and the 
state governments.’ What was said there need not be repeated 
except insofar as it has a direct economic bearing. 

The view of the survey staff is that the Indians must be edu- 
cated to pay taxes just as they must be educated to do other things. 
The taxes imposed upon them must always be properly related to 
their capacity to pay. For them an income tax would be infinitely 
better than a general property tax because of its direct relationship 
to their capacity to pay. The returns from such a tax would obvi- 
ously be extremely small at the outset, but they would increase 
with the increasing producivity of the Indians; and such a tax 
would not result in the loss of Indian lands and destruction of what 
productive capacity they have achieved. 

For first lessons in taxpaying it is highly desirable that a defi- 
nite relationship exist between the payment of taxes and the secur- 
ing of the benefits that arise from taxation. Betterment taxes, 
levied with due regard to the capacity to pay, would be excellent 
especially if the Indians could have some voice in the decisions as 
to the betterments to be achieved. The Navajos are apparently 
prepared to spend possible revenues from oil for betterments rather 
than to distribute them for individual use; and many Indians in 
council advocate the use of tribal funds for specific projects for 
the general welfare. 


* Pages 94 to 97. 
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The difficulty, it is believed will be found to lie not so much with 
the Indians themselves as with their white neighbors. A few white 
people doubtless want the Indian taxed because that will give them 
a chance to get the Indian lands. Many more with no ulterior mo- 
tive fail to see any reason why they should pay taxes on their lands 
while the Indians go tax free. They often fail to recognize that 
the Indians pay indirect taxes by purchasing goods from white men 
who have naturally added a portion of their taxes to the cost of 
the goods sold to the Indians. They naturally want the Indians to 
pay taxes just as they do. 

The recommendation made is that the Indian Service, through 
the proposed Division of Planning and Development, take this 
matter of taxation up with state and local officers fully and frankly. 
In several states the officers of the state and local governments are 
awake to the fact that their Indian citizens are as much of a prob- 
lem to them as they are to the national government, that what is 
going on is a transition from national control to state control, and 
that they will gain nothing if the Indians are shifted to them under 
a system that results shortly in the loss to the Indians of their lands 
and leaves them without economic resources. Many state and local 
officers will undoubtedly welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
with experts from the national government in working out a con- 
structive educational plan that will advance the Indians and in- 
crease their economic productivity. They will quickly see the prob- 
lem, and once the problem is analyzed, practical solutions can be 
worked out to meet local conditions. 

The Duty of the Government to Protect and Conserve Indian 
Property. Although the chief need of the Indians is more aid in 
training them to work with their own property to make it economi- 
cally productive, the national government must continue and 
strengthen its work for the protection and conservation of the In- 
dians’ property. This subject is discussed in more detail in the 
chapter that deals with the legal aspects of the Indian problem and 
need not be gone into here. It is mentioned to prevent any possible 
inference that since the emphasis in this discussion has been on 
training the Indians in the use of their property, the primary duty 
of protection and conservation is not still of great importance. 


Indian Income. The Indians derive their income, as was shown 
in the statistics previously given, mainly from three sources, 
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namely, (1) Tribal funds, (2) the sale or rental of their individu- 
ally owned property, and (3) their own work. 

Tribal Funds. In considering the tribal funds, a sharp distinc- 
tion must be made on the basis of the original sources of the funds. 
The major proportion of the funds was secured from the conver- 
sion of capital assets into cash through the sale of the surplus 
lands remaining after allotments, the settlement of claims involving 
land, or the sale of natural resources of the land, such as timber or 
oil. A much smaller proportion came from the use of the Indian 
property and was really income. Leases of tribal lands for grazing 
or other agricultural purposes that do not seriously affect the value 
of the property are probably the outstanding illustration of true 
income. In some instances the use of the tribal grazing lands for a 
tribal herd has resulted in true income. The interest paid on tribal 
money in the national treasury also belongs in the category of true 
income. 

In corporation finance this distinction between funds resulting 
from the conversion of capital assets into cash and funds resulting 
from the real earnings of the company is fundamental. The pay- 
ment of dividends from capital is generally regarded as thoroughly 
bad practice because it eats away the capital of the company, and 
leads the shareholders to live on their capital rather than on their 
income. In dealing with Indian affairs a similar distinction should 
be drawn, or else the capital of the nation’s wards will be dissipated 
by its utilization for current expenses, As has been repeatedly 
pointed out the distribution of unearned income to the Indians for 
current expenses is particularly bad, because it permits them to con- 
tinue their natural inclination to exist in comparative idleness ac- 
cording to a dangerously low standard of living instead of forcing 
them to face the necessity of working. With a reasonable amount 
of work under competent guidance and direction, they could gen- 
erally produce a far greater income and have the means of over- 
coming many of the forces that now result in poverty, ill health, 
and suffering. 

Tribal funds and the income arising from them should generally 
be considered available only for productive use. Except in the case 
of the old and helpless the question should be, will this use of tribal 
income advance the Indians toward the goal of self support? If 
that question cannot be answered fairly definitely in the affirmative, 
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the chances are that the proposed use of tribal funds will in the 
long run do the Indians far more harm than good. It may result 
in the dissipation of the capital that is available for the primary 
task of adjusting them to the prevailing civilization without achiev- 
ing any forward step in that direction. Per capita payments in 
money to be used for ordinary living expenses should nearly always 
be avoided. 

If the Indian Service can develop for each jurisdiction a sound 
economic and social program and can have in each jurisdiction a 
well trained, efficient group of persons to carry out that program, 
plenty of ways will be found for the effective utilization of tribal 
income. Many Indians are in need of productive property such as 
good land, water for irrigation, livestock, poultry, farm imple- 
ments, and seed for planting. In view of the extremely low stand- 
ards of living and the ill health resulting from it, the use of income 
from tribal funds for fairly permanent improvements in houses, 
outbuildings, or even important articles of household furniture, 
would be justified. The object of the well trained, experienced 
field workers will naturally be to arouse in the Indian the desire 
for such investments of their share of tribal funds, and they will 
measure their success by their ability to make the Indians see their 
true needs. The use of force and coercion should be negative 
rather than positive, not compelling the Indians to invest in things 
they do not want but denying to them the chance to use their share 
of tribal income for ordinary living expenses. The use of such 
authority by a guardian is thoroughly justifiable, because guardians 
are appointed for the purpose of preventing wards from dissipating 
their property. 

The use of tribal funds as a source of credit for enterprising 
members of the tribe who can give security deserves careful con- 
sideration. In the past, due to the lack of a definite program and 
well trained employees, the experience with reimbursable funds 
has not been very satisfactory, but it is believed the fault was not 
in the plan but in its execution. If a new and determined effort is 
made, properly supported, tribal funds might well be used as loan 
funds for productive purposes. 

Elimination of Leasing. No small part of the tribal income in 
many jurisdictions is derived from leasing grazing lands to whites. 
As the economic program for these jurisdictions develops, the In- 
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dians will have an increasing need for this land, either for tribal 
herds or for individually owned livestock. The object should be 
to curtail leasing just as rapidly as the Indians can be developed to 
utilize their own grazing lands. 

Use of Tribal Funds for Administrative Purposes. A tendency 
seems to be growing to use tribal funds derived from leases or 
timber to pay for the administration of various reservations. In 
some instances the government incurs a direct expense in connec- 
tion with the use or sale of tribal property. Much of the cost 
of operating the agency among the Osages results from leasing the 
oil lands and controlling the oil operations and the incidental ac- 
counting. At Klamath and Menominee the direction and control ' 
of the timber operations are direct costs of operation, At San 
Carlos the maintenance of the tribal herd is a direct expense. That 
it is fair to the Indians to deduct these expenses of operation from 
the gross returns before crediting the tribal funds with earnings, 
seems obvious. 

The use of tribal funds to pay the purely governmental costs of 
general administration, on the other hand, seems to be open to 
serious question, especially if the Indians are poor and have never 
given consent to this use of their funds. Payment from tribal funds 
of the salaries of general administrative officers and clerks, in the 
choice of whom the Indians have had no voice, results in criticism 
from the Indians that is difficult to answer and maintain a posi- 
tion consistent with the principles underlying the foundation and 
operation of the United States government. The situation is par- 
ticularly unfortunate where an officer or clerk paid from tribal 
funds is distinctly unpopular with a considerable body of the In- 
dians. They watch his every move and ask if it is right that they 
be required to pay for certain of his activities. Friction develops 
which makes it difficult for the employee to work effectively with 
the Indians. 

The mere existence of tribal funds rather than the need of the 
Indians has apparently been the factor that led to their use for 
general expenses. In some jurisdictions where the Indians are very 
poor and are greatly in need of tribal funds to increase production, 
the tribal revenue goes largely for general administration. In other 
jurisdictions where the Indians are much better off individually, 
the expenses of general administration are met from gratuity 
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appropriations, for the simple reason that the lands have been 
allotted and the Indians have little tribal income. Doubtless it has 
been easier to secure appropriations from tribal funds than gratuity 
appropriations, but the criterion for determining appropriations 
should be need and use rather than the source of the money. 

If the United States in the immediate future is to raise the 
Indian Service to a new plane of efficiency, material increases in 
appropriations will be required. In making these appropriations 
a wise policy would be to provide for all general expenses of ad- 
ministration for gratuity appropriations, except in the few cases 
where the Indians are so well off that they may reasonably be taxed 
for at least a part of the expenses of the administrative costs, and 
in such cases they should have some voice in the matter. Where 
the Indians are poor, appropriations from tribal funds should be 
restricted to objects that are so clearly and obviously for the direct 
benefit of the Indians that the majority of them can see that benefit. 
If the Indian Service recognizes its problem as educational, its 
local representatives will confer and advise with the Indians re- 
garding the benefits to be secured by the wise use of tribal funds. 

Unearned Income. The sound principle that capital assets should 
not be used for ordinary living expenses should likewise govern the 
guardian government in controlling the actions of its Indian wards 
in respect to individual income. It should be made clear to the 
Indians that they can do as they please with what they themselves 
earn by their own efforts, but that the government as guardian has 
a distinct responsibility over what comes to them through the prop- 
erty the government has secured them. They have not earned by 
their own efforts the proceeds from land sales and land leases. 
Such proceeds are for productive objects, and they should be spent 
productively by the Indians with the advice and guidance of trained 
industrial and social instructors. 

Children’s Money. The policy of individual ownership has given 
rise to the problem of children’s money. Sometimes children too 
young to do any work themselves are owners of allotments. More 
frequently perhaps they are land owners by inheritance. The lands 
in which they have an interest are often leased and the proceeds 
deposited to the account of the child. The Indian Service has wisely 
been strict in its regulations regarding the expenditure of children’s 
money, endeavoring to have it used for the benefit of the child 
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himself. Many Indian parents who have never really assumed the 
responsibility of supporting themselves and their families by per- 
sistent labor are bitterly opposed to this policy. They believe that 
they should be allowed to use the children’s money with their own 
for ordinary living expenses of the family without any restrictions, 
although in some instarices such a course would mean that the child 
would have nothing with which to work on reaching maturity. 
This problem cannot be satisfactorily solved by the existing field 
personnel, because it is so distinctly an educational problem. In- 
dians who have hungry children can hardly be expected to be 
reasonable. To them the obvious solution is to get hold of the 
child’s money and buy food, letting the future take care of itself. 
They need able and intelligent teachers who will help them in arriv- 
ing at the more permanent solution of producing enough to care 
for their children, While this educational process is going on it 
will be necessary from time to time to permit the use of some of 
the children’s money for the benefit of the child, especially where 
health is endangered ; but to handle this work well the Indian Ser- 
vice needs more and better field employees specially qualified for 
such a task. : 

The principles just discussed relate to the great body of Indians, 
whose chief need is to learn to be more productive and to achieve 
a higher standard of living. The Indian Service has two other 
classes with which to deal: (1) The well-to-do, with surplus in- 
come, and (2) the extremely poor and helpless. Each of these 
groups requires special consideration. 

Investment of Surplus Funds. The government has consistently 
pursued the policy of allowing the restricted Indians with a large 
income a fairly liberal sum for living expenses and of investing 
the remainder in order to make provision for their old age or for 
the education and future welfare of their children. This policy is 
obviously correct. Its execution calls for men of high ability and 
unquestionable integrity. The present “ guardian system ” in opera- 
tion among the Five Civilized Tribes has caused much well founded 
complaint. The rights of the wards should be more carefully safe- 
guarded than at present, and if this cannot be done an effort should 
be made to abolish the guardian system and place the adminis- 
tration of Indian property and income in the hands of thoroughly 
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competent national government officers.” In the case of the Osage 
Indians the Indian Service has demonstrated what it can accom- 
plish in straightening out such a bad situation if it is given proper 
authority by Congress. 

Where a large surplus income is to be conserved it has not al- 
ways been easy to find safe, long-term investments that would yield 
reasonable returns. This difficulty will doubtless increase for the 
next few years owing to the maturing of some of the Liberty 
Loans. The question of the purchase of annuities, deferred an- 
nuities, or in some cases ordinary life insurance with the surplus 
funds of wealthy non-competent Indians, is worthy of considera- 
tion. Such investments are permanent, safe, and seem to make the 
best possible provision for the future of individuals so lacking in 
business ability as to make it advisable to invest their funds in a 
manner to secure the maximum degree of safety even at some 
sacrifice of income. 

The suggestion has been made that the surplus funds of some 
of these Indians be turned over to private trust companies for 
investment under government supervision. This plan does not par- 
ticularly commend itself to the survey staff unless extraordinary 
precautions are taken to protect the safety of the principal. When 
an Indian’s funds are used for the purchase of a life insurance 
policy or an annuity policy, he becomes a policy holder of the com- 
pany and has an interest-in common with all other policy holders 
in all assets of the company, and the companies are subject as a 
whole to thorough state supervision and control. None of the 
investments of the company is earmarked as the particular property 
of an individual policy holder. When an Indian’s funds are put 
into a trust company, they are invested by the trustees for the 
Indian in particular properties. The safety of the Indian’s prop- 
erty depends on the wisdom and integrity with which the funds 
are invested. His interest is a whole interest in the particular in- 
vestment made with his funds, and not, as in insurance, a part 
interest in all the assets of the company. A general examination 
of an insurance company protects all policy holders, whereas a 
general examination of a trust company does not protect all per- 
sons whose money is being invested by the company as trustees. 


” This subject is discussed more at length in the chapter on Legal Aspects 
of the Indian Problem, pages 779 to 708. 
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It is entirely possible for a perfectly solvent trust company to make 
unwise or even almost dishonest investments of an Indian’s prop- 
erty. To protect the Indian against such abuses of trust will neces- 
sitate either close national government inspection of every invest- 
ment made, rigid rules and regulations limiting strictly the particular 
securities which may be purchased with Indian funds, or contracts 
with investment insurance companies which will adequately safe- 
guard the Indian’s principal. It-would seem far simpler and far 
safer for the national government itself to act as trustee to invest 
the surplus funds of its wards, unless their needs will be better 
met by an annuity contract or some form of life insurance. The 
government could very properly charge these wealthy Indians a 
reasonable fee on a percentage basis for its work in investing these 
funds as is now done in connection with some other matters of 
administration. 

Companies selling life insurance and annuity contracts can render 
a valuable service in educating the Indians in the wise use of income 
if they can induce them to put some of that which they are per- 
mitted to spend into paid up insurance or annuity contracts. The 
government should inspect these contracts to see that the Indian 
is adequately protected against forfeitures and to prevent him from 
entering into long-term contracts which he may not be in a position 
to fulfill because of decreases in income. 

Material Relief. At the other end of the economic scale a second 
group of Indians constitutes a grave problem in the matter of 
unearned income. They are the old, the sick, and the grossly incom- 
petent, who are dependent partially or wholly upon the government 
for means to live. 

Problems of material relief are always difficult, but they are 
especially acute among the Indians, because relief has never been 
effectively administered. The present “ration system” is carried 
over from the old army plan of feeding in wholesale fashion In- 
dians concentrated upon reservations, largely as a military measure 
to prevent hostile outbreaks by a people whose natural food supply 
had been destroyed by the slaughter of the buffalo and other game. 
The system is antiquated and unsound in principle and has long 
outlived whatever usefulness it once may have had. It is merely 
palliative in character, with no other object than the relief of 
immediate suffering. A fixed dole of certain articles is given out 
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periodically, without regard to the special needs of the individual 
or family. On some reservations horse meat has been issued as 
a ration in spite of the protests of the Indians, who regard it with 
distaste. Old, crippled, almost helpless Indians are required to 
come to the agency office in all sorts of weather to get their supplies. 
On several reservations the survey staff saw poorly clad, old people, 
with feet soaked by long walks through snow and slush, huddled 
in the agency office waiting for the arrival of the superintendent 
or other officer who could give them an order for rations to keep 
them from actual starvation. Such a system of relief merely en- 
courages mendicancy, for it fails to reach and to deal with the 
causes of poverty. 

Relief should be made a means to an independent income rather 
than a source of income. Some relief of immediate suffering 
merely as a palliative measure cannot of course be avoided, espe- 
cially in emergencies. The agency office, however, is seldom the 
place for such service, for it can be more effectively performed by 
visits to the homes of the people in connection with educational 
work. All relief on the reservation should be administered by 
trained workers as a part of the educational program, with the 
object of removing, so far as possible, the necessity of relief. 

Relief agencies in the general population have found various 
means of helping indigent families in substantial ways so as perma- 
nently to increase their incomes. Some illustrations may be given: 

1. The physical efficiency of the wage earner is increased by 
supplying spectacles, crutches, and other mechanical aids neces- 
sitated by physical defects; by providing dental and other clinical 
service ; by financing operations and making sanatorium treatment 
available ; and by giving individuals and families special foods to 
remedy dietary deficiencies. 

2. Training for profitable occupations is financed. Re-education 
for earning is given the crippled, blind, and other handicapped. 

3. Work opportunities specially suited to the abilities or limita- 
tions of individuals are sought, and tools or other equipment for 
work supplied, and the support of families assumed temporarily 
if such a course is necessary to give the family a start. 

These are only a few of the possibilities. Some of these things 
are done in the Indian Service, but they are largely ineffective be- 
cause they are not a part of a careful plan to develop the income 
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producing power of the family. Many persons now dependent 
entirely upon rations and supplies for a living could eventually be 
made at least partially self-supporting by the working out of a 
constructive plan looking toward that end. It would be compara- 
tively easy to assist many not entirely helpless old people to engage 
in poultry raising, gardening, the manufacture and sale of bead 
work or baskets, and other forms of light but productive labor that 
would yield sufficient return to support them either wholly or in 
part. Such work would furnish useful employment for hours that 
are now spent in idleness, would give renewed interest in life, and 
would go far toward making poor old people self-respecting and 
happy. 

The many indigent of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma 
constitute a special case. Some are landless as the result of having 
been declared competent prematurely or because they were left 
otherwise unprotected from unscrupulous whites. Others are 
crowded back into the hills on land that they do not know how to 
use, They are in a forlorn condition, neglected both by the national 
government and by the state. Relief should be provided for these 
people as a part of an educational program in which both the nation 
and the state should have a part. 


Agriculture. The chief economic possibility for the great majority 
of Indians lies in some form of agriculture. Their principal eco- 
nomic resource is their land. They have considerable natural 
aptitude for agricultural pursuits, as is evidenced by their history 
and by the capacity some have shown to profit from the teaching 
and leadership in farming supplied by some of the more able gov- 
ernment officers. They are, moreover, primarily outdoor people, 
and although many may move to towns and cities, the majority 
will, and probably should, remain on their lands. At present the 
overwhelming majority are engaged in some agricultural occupa- 
tion. 

The importance of agricultural pursuits is clearly demonstrated 
by material secured by the survey staff from pupils in the Indian 
schools. At most of the schools visited cards were filled out by the 
pupils with the aid of the teachers and returned to the member of 
the staff assigned to the study of education. Of the 16,720 cards 
thus collected 12,353 recorded the occupation of the students’ 
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fathers." The occupations thus reported, with the numbers in each, 
are listed as follows: 


Occupation Percentage 
of fathers Number distribution 
INN CECH EMO sooadadonindee 12,353 100.0 
Harmer Sy maerna ices tents 8,056 65.2 
Ranche nirvana sions 1,055 15.8 
babOrenas shantectetnes ae on eng 856 6.9 
Car petitermmey tose he ees I51I 12 
Railroad employee .......... 142 Te 
ICUIMpEeEiIAanN canter cones 139 I.I 
Rolicemaninestcer oes te, Parkes QI Gy 
Man ermine steer eee 85 ai 
Clerk synak wee aclomnadsttiobrt son 78 6 
Mechanica: te no eee 73 6 
Minister or missionary....... 60 5 
Merchant or trader.......... 49 4 
Hngineememttutiss see oo aciouines 47 4 
IBIACKS mith mean aerate cheerios oie 46 4 
Ri sheninanwe seem even oer 43 53} 
Silversmithy eesmere. ase es 38 3 
INSETS Seay raat coat eat aS 33 a} 
IMIS DoE Neca ln ee ec eee ere oe e 32 8} 
OileWrorket sas o nce aes See 21 2 
Interpreten osscae fe es eee 20 2 
WDareerrnean mak sete Grae ete tneieeets 19 @ 
NII OLMCES ap) & acct ease: ae 319 2.6 


Almost two-thirds of the fathers of the 12,353 children were 
reported as farmers. Farmers and ranchers together aggregate 
81 per cent of the total. Laborers not otherwise specified are the 
next most numerous, but they constitute less than 7 per cent of 


Tt is obvious that fathers with more than one child in school are counted 
more than once. The concentration is so striking, however, that counting 
each father but once could not change the general character of the occupa- 
tional distribution. 

“ These are distributed as follows: Government employees, not otherwise 
reported, 21; barbers, 16; painters and plumbers, 14 each; shoemakers, dis- 
ciplinarians, and medicine men, 13 each; sailors, masons, and drivers, 11 
each; trappers and hunters, and actors, 10 each; cooks and night watchmen, 
9 each; janitors, tailors, and teachers, 8 each; contractors and musicians, 
7 each; butchers, 6; realtors, sheriffs, forest rangers, and salesmen, 5 each; 
deliverymen, herdsmen, electricians, general utility men, and judges, 4 each; 
chiefs or head men, millworkers, manufacturers, printers, filers, and garden- 
ers, 3 each; surgeons, smelterers, firemen, bankers, cannery men, longshore- 
men, weavers, ice men, porters, piano tuners, lawyers, agents and soldiers, 
2 each; laundryman, foreman, jeweler, school employee, bookkeeper, dish- 
washer, broker, Indian checker, city officer, ironworker, baker, guide, restau- 
ranteur, artist, stone quarry man, and irrigation man, one each. 
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the total and the probabilities are that some of these are on farms. 
The remainder are scattered over a wide range of occupations, 
eighty-three in all, but no one of these other occupations includes 
much over I per cent of the total number. 

These figures are believed to be fairly representative. They do 
not include either the very young men or the very old, for of course 
the fathers of school children are as a group men in the prime of 
life with their earning capacity-at its best. The figures, too, relate 
primarily to men with a relatively high proportion of Indian blood. 
More than two-thirds of the pupils reported themselves as full 
bloods, while fewer than 10 per cent reported their degree of blood 
as less than half. 

That approximately nine out of ten of these Indian fathers have 
not specialized outside of agriculture, is the really significant fact. 
Of the scattering occupations, several represent employment with 
the Indian Office or with mission stations on the reservations, and 
in many cases do not imply the specialization that would be required 
in cities for employments similarly designated. Railroad employees 
are the largest group clearly making an adjustment to modern 
industrial life, and this occupation is mentioned only 142 times. 
The great occupational problem of the men whose children are in 
the Indian schools is obviously the problem of making a living out 
in the country. If the fact is recalled that much of this country is 
in the desert, remote from markets, the difficulties faced by the 
government in the attempt to develop these men and their sons to 
the point of economic competence becomes apparent. 

Emphasis on Subsistence Agriculture. The obvious course is to 
place the emphasis on subsistence farming for the support of the 
Indian families. The advancement of the Indians in farming should 
be along the natural lines indicated by the general history of agri- 
culture. They cannot be expected to succeed at first in the highly 
specialized forms of commercial farming or, broadly speaking, 
even in the ordinary forms of commercial farming. Commercial 
farming, especially one crop farming, implies an ability to buy and 
sell and transact business that most Indians do not at present pos- 
sess. Their need is aid, advice, and encouragement in the produc- 
tion of an abundance of grains and feeds, garden vegetables, fruit, 
milk, butter, poultry and eggs, and hogs for domestic use, with 
some small surplus of these and other farm products to sell. As 
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they develop they may be brought to specialize in certain crops for 
which their lands are particularly adapted, but for a considerable 
time emphasis will have to be placed on subsistence farming. 

Although a few Indians were visited who could really be called 
farmers in the ordinary sense of that word, they were distinctly 
exceptional. The agricultural activities of a great majority of them 
are very limited, and are considerably below any satisfactory stand- 
ard for subsistence farming. Frequently, as has been said, their 
crops did not greatly exceed those raised by suburban white garden- 
ers who give to these operations only their spare time. Cows, 
poultry, and hogs were the exception rather than the rule, largely 
because the care of animals requires that some member of the 
family or a neighbor always remain at home to feed and water the 
stock. The Indian tendency is to lock up the house and take the 
whole family on any errand, journey, or excursion undertaken, 
and the neighbors, if there are any, often go too. Under these con- 
ditions it is impossible for them to keep domestic animals that 
require regular care. 

That this care-free, camp life existence has its distinctly attrac- 
tive features must of course be admitted, and anyone who proposes 
to change it is open to the charge of trying to make the Indians 
over into white men. The fact is, however, that the economic basis 
upon which this type of existence was predicated has largely gone 
and that the Indians must either be adjusted to a new economic 
basis or go through the slow, painful process of vanishing. The 
position taken by the survey staff is, as has been set forth at length 
in the chapter on general policies, that the government must con- 
tinue and strengthen its activities to help the Indians in making 
this economic transition successfully. The main reliance for accom- 
plishing this purpose must be placed on an adaptation, for use 
among the Indians, of those activities which have proved success- 
ful in advancing the condition of other agricultural or rural people. 

Need for a Program for Each Jurisdiction. The first requisite 
for success in this endeavor is to supply the Indian Service with 
a group of specialists connected with the Washington office, who 
are thoroughly familiar with those methods which have proved 
successful in the advancement of a rural agricultural people. These 
persons would be connected with the recommended Division of 
Planning and Development, which is discussed at length in an 
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earlier chapter of this report.” No attempt will here be made to 
summarize what was there said regarding the organization and 
procedure of that division, but it is desirable to mention again 
certain aspects of the recommendations that are particularly appli- 
cable to the agricultural development of the Indians. 

The Indian Service greatly needs on its staff at least one agri- 
cultural economist of high professional attainments and a wide 
acquaintanceship among the men and women in agricultural de- 
partments, agricultural colleges, and experiment stations in the 
several states. His duties would be, under the general direction of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to organize committees to 
study the several jurisdictions to determine what the agricultural 
possibilities of those jurisdictions are for a well-rounded program 
of subsistence farming. For these committees he would secure 
representatives of state and local agricultural educational institu- 
tions so that each jurisdiction could be studied by a group of spe- 
cialists thoroughly familiar with conditions in that part of the 
country. This committee would work with the Indian Service em- 
ployees in the local jurisdiction so that the program as developed 
would be sound both agriculturally and practically. 

Since the application of this program is an educational enter- 
prise designed to enlist the interest of the Indians and train them, 
the Indian Service should also have on its central staff a person who 
is similarly equipped by training and experience to secure the 
cooperation of persons who can develop effective educational meth- 
ods to apply the program. In many instances methods which have 
proved successful with other rural people will prove successful 
with the Indians, but some new problems will be presented. To 
be successful the methods must be devised with due consideration 
to Indian interests and Indian points of view. 

In several jurisdictions the land of the Indians is of value chiefly 
for grazing. The proposed division should therefore have on its 
staff a specialist on cattle raising and another on sheep raising, so 
that the program as developed may give full consideration to these 
possibilities. 

The primary function of all these specialists will be to develop a 
sound program and to aid and advise the local officers in carrying 
it out. 


*% Pages 113 to 128. 
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Need for Local Agricultural Leaders. The second requisite is 
a local staff at each jurisdiction adequate in number and in train- 
ing and experience really to educate the Indians in subsistence 
farming. The Indian Service has long had positions which have 
been designated by the title “farmer.” An examination of the 
personnel cards of 143 of these farmers selected at random shows 
that of this number fifty-nine, or over 41 per cent, had an eighth 
grade education or less; forty-five, or less than 32 per cent, had 
some high school work in addition, but of these only fourteen had 
completed a four-year high school course; fifteen reported some 
business school training and eight some normal school training. 
Only sixteen had done any college or university work, and of this 
number only six had finished college and only three of these had 
done graduate work. Forty-five of the 143 reported that they had 
had special courses of one kind or another. The total number of 
such special courses taken by the forty-five was sixty-three, but 
only twenty-six of these special courses show any direct relation 
to agriculture or stockraising. 

Since 41 per cent of the total number were entirely without high 
school training, and 89 per cent were without college training, obvi- 
ously most Indian Service farmers have an educational equipment 

wholly inadequate for teachers or demonstrators of agriculture. 
Their lack of the necessary technical training accounts, in part, for 
the slow progress made by the Indians in farming. 

In justice to these farmers it should be said that they have been 
far too few in number to give adequate attention to all the Indians 
in their districts, and they have been loaded up with numerous 
other duties in no way concerned with teaching the Indians farm- 
ing. The questionnaires filled out by the 143 farmers mentioned 
above showed twenty-six different duties, not counting “ numer- 
ous other things.’’ Among these duties were included office work, 
law enforcement, issuing rations, looking after school attendance, 
keeping up ditches, and road work. In the administration of the 
affairs of a widely scattered people it is of course necessary for 
employees to perform many miscellaneous duties, but in the case 
of many of the farmers miscellaneous duties constitute the main 
job. They are field messengers or field clerks rather than agricul- 
tural demonstrators. 
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A few of the present farmers, because of their personality, good 
sense, and understanding of Indians, are making progress in stimu- 
lating the Indians and teaching them agriculture despite their lack 
of technical training for their work. Obviously such men should 
be continued as agricultural demonstrators. Those who are not 
successful as agricultural leaders should be assigned to other duties 
with a suitable designation. Unfortunately the Indians are often 
fully aware of the fact that an employee designated a farmer is not 
a real agriculturist, and they make fun of him among themselves 
whereas he would be entitled to their respect if he had a title more 
descriptive of his real duties. 

New entrance requirements for these positions should be estab- 
lished comparable with those of agricultural demonstration agents 
in the national or state governments. The entrance positions should 
be classified at least in the junior professional grade, which would 
make the minimum entrance salary $1860. Rigid tests for entrance 
should be given by the United States Civil Service Commission. 
The practice of requiring the applicant to be certified as competent 
by the dean or president of the agricultural college in the state 
in which he wishes to serve or in some adjoining state would then 
be no longer necessary, because it would not compare in effective- 
ness with thorough tests given by the agricultural examiners of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The task which will confront these agricultural demonstrators 
will be difficult, far more difficult than that of an agricultural dem- 
onstrator in a white community. The Indians are not accustomed 
to the regular and systematic work which they will have to do to 
achieve their economic salvation. Their old habits stand in their 
way. Some of them, particularly the older ones, have been pauper- 
ized by former government policies and will take the attitude that 
the government owes them a living because it took their land. 
Others will be ready enough to try, but will be handicapped by 
their lack of resources and by the low standards under which they 
have lived. Often they will not be in physical condition for really 
hard work. These difficulties are cited to bring home the fact that 
if the government of the United States is really going to do this 
job of adjusting the Indians to the existing economic situation, it 
must send first-class men to give them leadership and education in 
agriculture. Both time and money will be wasted if the attempt is 
made to do a hard job with poor tools. 
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Reimbursable Loans for Agricultural Promotion. The Indians’ 
lack of both cash and credit will be a serious handicap, because it 
often means that they cannot get the necessary implements, live- 
stock, and tools for a start. The government has in the past often 
supplied implements and stock either as a gratuity or through reim- 
bursable loans. The results have generally been disappointing be- 
cause the furnishing of implements and tools was not the primary 
need. The primary need was intelligent competent leaders present 
in sufficient numbers so that when the Indians made up their minds 
to try they would be rewarded by reasonable success. Implements 
and stock without leadership and education could not solve the 
problem. Reimbursable loans for equipment could not be repaid 
unless the results of the labor were successful. 

Some able superintendents are at present opposed to reim- 
bursable loans because of their experience with them. These super- 
intendents are inclined to let the Indians work with what they have, 
despite the fact that this course means a relatively small return for 
much labor. Possibly this position is sound if the Indians who are 
willing to work cannot be given closer supervision and direction 
so that they can make enough to repay their loans and have an 
added return for themselves. On the other hand, if the government 
is to make a real effort to encourage and teach the Indians to be 
successful subsistence farmers and supplies an adequate number 
of well equipped agricultural teachers, it would be a serious mis- 
take to withhold credit facilities. The work of the agricultural 
teachers and demonstrators would be rendered far more difficult, 
and it would take much longer to get the Indians Bp to a reason- 
ably satisfactory standard. 

The recommendation is therefore made that if really competent 
agricultural teachers are sent to the Indians, provision be made for 
reasonable reimbursable loans for productive purposes. Under 
adequate supervision the loans could be safeguarded as are any 
other loans by choosing with care the Indians to whom they are 
given, by close supervision of the property purchased, and by in- 
sistence upon prompt payment when due. In the past it has been 
impossible to establish these safeguards because the number of 
competent employees has been too small and the Indians have often 
not been sufficiently successful to make the equipment or stock pur- 
chased pay for itself. 
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The amount required for reimbursable loans should be deter- 
mined from year to year according to the progress with the program 
at a given jurisdiction. 

The use of reimbursable funds should be educational, like almost 
every other activity on the reservation. They should be given only 
after the Indians have expressed a real desire for them and have 
shown some realization of the obligation to repay promptly. They 
should be given for a definite productive purpose, such as the pur- 
chase of livestock, farming implements, or seed, after the Indian 
has been instructed as to the use and care of the property to be 
purchased. They should be made in amounts sufficient to be worth 
while. Too much may be beyond the Indian’s power to administer 
properly, but on the other hand too little is equally bad, since it does 
not furnish the proper incentive to effort. For example, if cattle 
or sheep are bought for Indians with reimbursable funds they 
should as a rule be given out in numbers sufficient to permit a real 
pride of ownership and to furnish employment for at least a fair 
share of the owners’ time. Three or four sheep sold to each of a 
dozen men would not awaken any particular pride or cause the 
owner to make adequate provision for their care. Twenty or thirty, 
or if possible, forty or fifty to one man, would be enough to make 
it worth his while to care for them and they would make it worth 
while for the agricultural demonstrator to give the time needed 
for proper supervision. 

The local officers should see that the Indian receives full value 
for the money charged against him. In some cases Indians feel 
that in the past they did not get their money’s worth. The resulting 
dissatisfaction is demoralizing to industry and tends to discredit all 
reimbursable loans among the Indians. 

Authority should be secured to cancel loans made carelessly in 
the past if the property has been wiped out and the chance for’ 
repayment is remote. Heavy debts that can never be repaid have a 
bad psychological effect. The Indian who owes such debts feels 
discouraged, fears that if he accumulates property it may be taken 
from him, and so refuses to take an interest in business or put 
forth any effort to improve his condition. 

Each Indian receiving reimbursable funds should be given a book 
similar to a building and loan pass book or a bank book. In this 
should be entered the date and amount of each advance, the prop- 
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erty purchased, the price paid and the date and amount of each 
repayment to the government. This book should contain the terms 
of the agreement and rules and regulations respecting such loans 
printed in English and, if the tribe has a written language, in the 
tribal tongue as well. This procedure would prevent many mis- 
understandings and much dissatisfaction, and the Indians would 
in most cases preserve the book, since they are usually careful with 
papers and prize them highly. 

In the purchase of materials with reimbursable funds as in other 
purchases, the local officers of the Service, especially in the remoter 
sections of the country, are seriously embarrassed by the laws and 
regulations governing purchases. This subject has been discussed 
in the chapter of the report relating to organization and manage- 
ment “ and need not be gone into again in detail. Emphasis should, 
however, be placed on the desirability of purchasing farm machin- 
ery of a type handled by local dealers so that repair parts may be 
secured without destructive delay. For the same reason it is wise to 
concentrate on a few good makes, rather than to let the make 
depend almost entirely on the lowest bid at the time a particular 
contract is let. 

The problem of controlling the purchase of livestock, particu- 
larly breeding stock, demands careful consideration. Here expert 
judgment and actual examination of the stock offered are of major 
importance. Such purchasing cannot be done efficiently through 


‘written specifications and open competitive bids submitted to the 


Washington office for decision, because the Washington officers 
cannot inspect the stock. The solution lies in the direction of plac- 
ing greater authority and responsibility on the shoulders of the 
local agricultural specialists. Possibly the purchases of stock could 
be further safeguarded by having the purchases involving any 
considerable sum made by a local committee including in its mem- 
bership competent livestock men from the national or state depart- 
ment of agriculture or from the state agricultural college. 

The Five-Year Agricultural Program. The program for the 
agricultural advancement of reservation Indians if it is to succeed 
must deal with families and communities as a whole rather than 
only with the men. Successful subsistence farming is a family 
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enterprise in which all members participate. This fundamental 
fact has been grasped by the able superintendents who have been 
making real progress with the Five-Year Agricultural Program. 
The Indians are organized on a community basis, into farm chap- 
ters with women’s auxiliaries. The chapter meetings offer a sub- 
stitute for less productive and more harmful gatherings. They 
bring the Indians together where the superintendent and his assis- 
tants can meet with them, discuss common problems, and arouse 
the enthusiasm of accomplishment. The Indians themselves par- 
ticipate in the discussions, and thus the seed is sown for the 
development of real Indian leadership. In a way the meetings 
remind the observer of a religious experience meeting except that 
the conversions represent the awakening of the spirit to achieve 
economic self-support and a higher standard of living. 

The originators of the program have apparently developed the 
right line of attack because they have understood Indians and have 
appreciated the importance of community activities. The success 
of these efforts is, however, retarded by the present limitations 
of the Service which have already been discussed, namely, (1) The 
lack of an adequate expert body to aid in determining the best 
possible program from an agricultural standpoint, (2) the lack of 
a sufficient number of trained agricultural demonstrators, and (3) 
the lack of credit facilities. 

In developing community work, careful consideration should be 
given the question of supplying a community house well adapted 
to the needs of the educational program. The Indians generally 
have some kind of a meeting house, a long house, a council house, 
or a dance lodge, but these houses are often extremely primitive 
and have no facilities for education. They could well be replaced 
gradually, as the Indians are ready, by well built structures that 
would not only furnish an attractive meeting place but would meet 
other community needs. The community house should be equipped 
with a kitchen suitable for demonstrations in cooking, canning, 
and preserving, and with a good work room for sewing. It might 
well be so equipped that the doctor and the nurses can use it for 
the medical clinic. It might well contain a storage room in which 
seed could be kept for the next year’s planting, protected from the 
weather and from rodents, as well as from sale by an improvident 
owner. As the community progressed a motion picture machine 
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might be added so that the Indians could have the advantage of the 
educational films on agriculture, health, and child welfare that may 
be secured from the national and state governments. The house 
should not precede the workers necessary to make it a success, 
but it should come as soon as the Indians are ready for it. Success- 
ful workers will be able to get some Indian labor for its construc- 
tion, but the government should be prepared to give material aid 
either as a gratuity or from tribal funds. 

Agricultural Education of Women. Another serious defect is 
the general absence of a suitable field force to work with the women 
in the homes. This subject is considered in detail in the chapter 
of the report dealing with family and community life and the 
activities of women, and therefore it is unnecessary to go into it 
at length here. It should be pointed out, however, that women 
play an exceedingly important part in successful subsistence farm- 
ing. Much directly productive work falls to them, such as making 
a garden, keeping poultry, canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables, sewing, and adding to the family income by the sale of 
home made products. Their skill in utilizing the products of the 
farm and in spending the family income are vitally important 
factors, and naturally the women are the ones primarily responsible 
for maintaining the health of the family. 

In some homes visited by the survey staff it was apparent that 
the development of the men had outstripped that of the women. 
The men were doing reasonably well in the heavier productive 
tasks which are their share of the enterprise, but the women did 
not know how to utilize the products and the income efficiently. 
One Indian dairy farmer showed with great pride his small herd 
of really good cows and his modern dairy barn. Everything was 
so well kept and in such good condition that it was almost a shock 
to go into his house and to find no corresponding development 
there. Work with women was obviously much needed in that juris- 
diction, but the agency had no woman field employee. 

Need of Special Provision for Returned Students. The youths 
who return to their reservation homes from boarding schools are 
another group who need special attention in the general agricul- 
tural program. They often return with the feeling that they are 
ready to accomplish something. Their main need at this critical 
period is intelligent advice, direction, and cooperation, but usually 
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the staff at the reservation is too small to permit anyone to devote 
much time to them. They do not find laid before them a definite 
plan and a clear challenge. During their absence at school they 
have lost touch with things. On reservations where land has never 
been allotted and where range rights and water rights are granted 
by tribal custom, they may find it difficult to get a location. They 
may have no livestock in a country where livestock is essential to 
a living. That in many instances they slip back and eke out an 
existence by living with relatives or friends is not surprising. The 
field personnel should give them special attention. 

The idea of a colony for returned students, tried a few years 
ago at Shiprock, New Mexico, is deserving of careful considera- 
tion. With an adequate force of experienced workers, it might 
prove possible to make such a colony a real demonstration and to 
preserve some of the enthusiasm and spirit which are awakened 
in the large non-reservation schools. 

Agricultural Education of Indian Children. The importance of 
agricultural education for Indian children has always been recog- 
nized in the Indian boarding schools, and in recent years there 
has been an encouraging development of agricultural club work 
among reservation Indian children. Some Indian boys have dis- 
‘played great interest in it and have taken prizes in competition 
with whites. Although some of this agricultural work has been 
excellent, it is believed that material improvement can be made in 
several ways. 

At the boarding schools the agricultural work serves the dual 
purpose of educating the children and raising products for the 
school, food for the children, feed for the livestock, and, if possible, 
a surplus for sale, because the money from the sale of the products 
becomes available for the use of the school. Unfortunately, the two 
objects often conflict. Emphasis on education may reduce produc- 
tion. Emphasis on production may be carried so far as almost 
to eliminate education and to reduce the children practically to the 
position of child laborers in agriculture. The superintendents of 
the schools are obliged to attempt to steer a middle course, because 
the appropriations for the schools, arrived at on a per capita basis, 
have never been sufficient to maintain the schools unless they are 
materially supplemented by products from the school farm. It is 
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extremely doubtful if a single superintendent of an Indian board- 
ing school is in a position to say, “ This school is an educational 
institution, and I am going to run our farm primarily to give these 
boys and girls first-class training in agriculture.” He would, doubt- 
less, soon find himself without means for feeding the children 
according to even the low standard at present in use at the poorer 
schools. All the school superintendents have to give serious thought 
to production. 

Agricultural education naturally suffers in several ways. The 
decisions as to the crops to be raised and the other agricultural 
activities must be based on the needs of the school and the demands 
of its market. At some of the non-reservation boarding schools are 
boys and girls from reservations where they could not possibly 
raise the crops grown at the school, or practice agriculture in the 
way it is there done. If the superintendent should attempt to fit 
them for the kind of agriculture they will have to follow if they 
return to their own people, he would have largely to sacrifice pro- 
duction for education. Fortunately the superintendents of reserva- 
tion boarding schools are not so greatly hampered by this difficulty, 
because their soil, climate, and methods of farming are like those 
the boys have on their own lands. Possibly this fact explains in 
part an impression gained by the members of the survey staff that 
the most successful Indian farmers they encountered had secured 
what education they had from reservation schools. 

The demands of production determine methods. Possibly this 
fact can best be illustrated by contrasting the ordinary Indian school 
poultry department with that of a privately supported school which 
was devoted to training boys of another race for subsistence farm- 
ing. At this other school each boy constructed a model chicken 
house which he could reproduce at his own home at very small 
expense. In this house he had a small flock of chickens of a stand- 
ard general purpose breed. He had the entire care of this flock 
and entire responsibility for it, under the general direction of able 
teachers of poultry management. Near the center of the enterprise 
were several houses and runs, each containing a flock of a different 
breed. The boys kept track of the records of these different breeds 
and compared their merits with those of the general purpose 
chickens of which they were in charge. 
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At a typical Indian school the poultry house is a fairly large 
affair, containing several hundred chickens.” No boy could by 
himself build such a house, nor could he ordinarily raise the money 
to have it built. The chickens generally kept are White Leghorns, 
an egg producing breed, more or less unsatisfactory for a sub- 
sistence farmer because they are too small bodied to supply much 
meat and because the hens are poor sitters. The schools do not set 
hens ; they run incubators or buy day-old chicks. The responsibility 
for the big flock in the Indian school rests with a government 
employee, the poultry man. The boys do the work as they are told 
to doit. It is not hard work; it is not educational work. The plants 
are not organized to give education which comes from being re- 
sponsible for the management. Chilocco was the only school visited 
where a number of different breeds of chickens had been purchased 
so that the boys could have experience with different kinds, but 
even here the duties had not been individualized. 

This illustration of poultry raising is fairly applicable to most 
of the agricultural activities. The boys are not trained by managing 
a subsistence farm under general direction. They do specific tasks 
on a large farm under immediate supervision. The practical work 
does not teach them planning or management or give them lessons 
to develop initiative and a sense of responsibility. They are not 
paid for their work nor do they generally have any share in the 
crops. It is apparently fair to say that insofar as the work is edu- 
cational it is training for agricultural labor on a big farm rather 
than training for subsistence farming on the boy’s own land. 


%* At several jurisdictions the opportunities for success with poultry are 
good. At Fallon, Nevada, the local farmer has been successful in stimulat- 
ing the Indians to work with turkeys, Rhode Island Red chickens, and a few 
milk cows. The cream and the ordinary hens’ eggs are sold for regular 
income. The skimmed milk is fed to the turkeys. Both the turkey hens and 
the Rhode Island Red hens are used to hatch the turkey eggs. At the Catho- 
lic mission school in Wyoming promising work is also being done with 
turkeys. On the Tulalip Reservation in Washington several Indians are fol- 
lowing the example of their white neighbors in developing flocks of White 
Leghorns for egg production. The country there is peculiarly adapted to the 
industry, yet at the Tulalip school the school flock is operated more for 
production than for education. Poultry raising is peculiarly adapted for use 
educationally because the stock matures quickly, its cost is relatively small, 
boys can easily learn to build the houses that are required for a small flock, 
and the care is relatively simple. The small flock plays an important part 
in subsistence farming and in some cases can be developed into a specialty. 
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Two outstanding exceptions should be noted. At the Bloomfield 
school for girls in eastern Oklahoma the dominant thought is to 
train the girls for the life which most of them will probably lead 
as wives living on small farms. They get practical training and 
experience in the various kinds of agricultural work which fall to 
a woman on such a farm. No little ingenuity has been displayed in 
overcoming institutional difficulties and in individualizing education. 

At Chilocco, Oklahoma, each of a small number of the older, 
more advanced boys is given full responsibility for the farming 
of a considerable area, and he gets for himself one-fourth of the 
proceeds of the crops. Started on a small scale a few years ago, 
the plan has grown. At the time of the visit of the survey staff 
thirty boys were thus engaged, each farming a tract of sixty-six 
acres. One boy made in two years a total of approximately $400. 

The recommendations regarding agricultural education in the 
schools must be fairly obvious from the discussion of the existing 
situation, and so they may be very briefly summarized. 

1. The agricultural work of the schools should be primarily edu- 
cational. Production should be subordinate to education and should 
be an incidental object rather than the main one. 

2. The agricultural instructors should be selected primarily for 
their capacity as educators rather than for their ability to make 
the farm pay. 

3. The training should be designed to fit the student for the type 
of work he will have to do on his own land. 

4. Special emphasis should be placed on giving him experience 
in planning and management. The effort should be to develop 
initiative and a sense of responsibility. 

5. A system of payment for work done, in the form either of 
wages, or a share in the crop, should be devised to give experience 
in the use of money. Under such a system the pupil could well be 
required to buy clothes for himself out of this money, instead of 
having them given him by the government. 

6. At schools where the farm lands are at present insufficient 
to permit of operation on an educational basis, more lands should, if 
possible, be secured. 

7. Special effort should be made to enlist the interest and co- 
operation of the state agricultural colleges in the agricultural work 
of the Indian schools. They would doubtless send lecturers and 
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demonstrators who would stimulate the interest of both the stu- 
dents and the government teachers. In some instances these repre- 
sentatives of the state college would become interested in promis- 
ing Indian students and would aid in perfecting arrangements 
whereby they could continue their education. 


Grazing and Stock Farming. Ample evidence demonstrates that 
stock raising is the most promising form of agriculture and, in fact, 
the most promising of all pursuits for a large number of Indians. 
Not only does the average Indian show considerable aptitude for 
this work, but enormous areas of Indian land, tribal and individual, 
are of little value except for grazing. By far the largest body of 
self-supporting Indians in the United States, the Navajo, are de- 
pendent almost entirely upon their flocks for a living. If it is 
possible for the Navajo to wring a living from their barren deserts 
by sheep raising, it would seem that any tribe with a considerable 
area of grazing land should be able to succeed with livestock, if 
only they could be induced to put into the business a fraction of 
the energy, skill, and perseverance exhibited by those desert dwell- 
ers of the Southwest. 

A vast acreage of Indian land in the United States, either tribal 
or individual, is at present leased to white ranchmen or in some 
cases used very little, if at all, by anyone either Indian or white. 
Through the recommended Division of Planning and Development, 
the Indian Service should work out at once a long-time program 
looking toward the eventual utilization of all these grazing resources 
by individually owned livestock of the Indians. Such a program 
will include among other features provision for instruction by 
competent livestock men, considerable water development, the use 
of reimbursable funds, and the tribal flock or herd. 

The Tribal Flock or Herd. Tribal herds or flocks are justified 
where large areas of tribal lands are leased to whites or are lying 
idle, or in some cases, where allotments are large and many con- 
tiguous ones are leased to white ranchmen. 

During the past few years the tribal herd seems to have fallen 
into disrepute; largely for two reasons. First is the post-war 
depression in the livestock industry, particularly the cattle business. 
This depression was nation-wide, if not world-wide. For several 
years following the war, cattle on the range were not profitable and 
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distress was great among all operators, so it is not surprising that 
the tribal herds operated by government officers were equally 
unprofitable. 

The second reason is that the livestock men placed in charge of 
tribal herds often lacked the necessary technical knowledge. The 
range cattle business and sheep business are both highly technical 
and require for success a man of good business judgment and long 
experience in range operations. Such a man usually has little 
difficulty in securing a position with commercial enterprises, and 
unless the government can pay salaries comparable with those 
offered by private persons or firms it can hardly hope to retain 
permanently the services of a first-class man. Examples of tribal 
herds in charge of men that would never be given equal responsi- 
bility by a private firm have been too frequent. If the tribal herd 
is to succeed it must in every case be placed in charge of a com- 
petent stock man of long range experience and proved ability. He 
should receive a salary not materially below that paid by private 
enterprises for similar work, should be given ample authority, and 
should be allowed to work out a long-time program. 

The tribal herd or flock must always be considered as part of a 
general program. It is a temporary expedient, even though it may 
be maintained for a long term of years, a means to an end and not 
an end in itself. The objectives sought are utilizing the grazing 
resources of the reservation to the greatest advantage and making 
it possible for individual Indians to engage in livestock raising. 
The last is accomplished by using the tribal herd or flock as a credit 
agency to supply animals to those Indians who will care for them 
properly, allowing ample time for payment. 

The fact that a tribal herd is regarded as temporary does not 
mean that those in charge of it should be left in doubt as to its 
continuance. It should never be broken up because of temporary 
losses or depressed market conditions, but only when it has achieved 
its object and has made it possible for the entire pasturage of the 
reservation to be consumed by livestock owned by individual In- 
dians. This may require years, but a definite program should be 
planned looking toward that end. Since the lands of white ranch- 
men who lease Indian lands show a reasonable profit after paying 
taxes and grazing fees, statements that a tribal herd will not 
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succeed are a confession of inefficiency on the part of governmental 
officers. 

As soon as the tribal herd or flock has been built up to a suitable 
number, part of the increase should be used each year to maintain 
that number and the remainder sold to Indians with liberal terms 
of payment and in units sufficiently large to be worth while. If 
reimbursable funds are available, animals may be bought from 
other sources in order to provide a greater number of individuals 
with livestock each year. By help and instruction from the live- 
stock men in charge and through the organization of the agricul- 
tural program to provide definite objectives and insure a sense of 
solidarity and cooperation by means of its chapter meetings, it may 
be possible to build up the livestock industry very rapidly upon 
some reservations. In such cases, leases to white men can and 
should be reduced year by year until at last the entire grazing 
resources of the reservation are utilized by Indian owned livestock. 

Care should be taken to see that white lessees are given ample 
notice of an intention to reduce their leases in order that they may 
make other provision for their herds and so not suffer financial 
loss, but they should on no account be permitted to retain reserva- 
tion land that is needed by Indian owned stock. The government 
should in such cases refuse to be influenced by the appeals of 
wealthy or other ranchmen to be permitted to continue to lease 
land that the Indians need. Such appeals are often difficult to 
withstand, since’ some of these men have come to regard a privilege 
long exercised almost as a vested right and doubtless in some cases 
would not only seek to discredit any enterprise in behalf of the 
Indians which would deprive them of their leases but would use 
political influence in order to retain their leases. 

Individually Owned Livestock. As the flocks and herds of indi- 
vidual Indians increase it is sometimes necessary to set a limit to 
the number of animals an individual may pasture on tribal lands 
free of charge. This is now done in some cases and the policy 
should be continued, though considerable liberality should be exer- 
cised toward the industrious Indian who is advancing and increas- 
ing his herds. When the size of an individual’s herd interferes with 
the rights of others he should be required to pay grazing fees on 
the excess over a certain number. 
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In determining the kind and breeds of livestock to be placed upon 
a particular reservation, due regard should be given to the range, 
water, and climatic conditions, as well as to markets and the needs 
and wishes of the Indians themselves. 

Cattle vs. Sheep. The question of encouraging the Indians to 
raise sheep rather than cattle demands expert consideration. From 
191g till comparatively recently, cattle on the range were unprofit- 
able. The cattle business is always somewhat speculative and often 
highly so, though sometimes very profitable, especially when the 
winter range is ample or when hay lands are available from which 
may be cut a supply of winter feed. Sheep require more care and 
attention than cattle, and for that very reason give the Indian a 
training that he often needs. Nearly half the wool used in the 
United States is imported, and the markets would readily absorb 
more mutton than is at present available. The sheep industry seems 
assured of a satisfactory status for a long time, since the number 
of sheep in the country could be nearly doubled without seriously 
overdoing the business. It seems certain that sheep should as a rule 
be given preference over cattle on most reservations. Each Indian 
family, however, should be assured a supply of milk. Every effort 
should be made to foster the keeping of milk cows, though in some 
cases milk goats may be as good or even better. 

Worthless Horses. Many reservations are now overrun with 
worthless horses. These consume much grass that could be utilized 
by cattle and sheep. Yet the Indians love horses and are often 
reluctant to get rid of them. A persistent campaign of education 
as to the relative profit to be derived from horses and other forms 
of livestock will often help. In some instances the Indians may be 
encouraged to use horse meat for food and so reduce the number 
considerably. In some jurisdictions mule raising may be under- 
taken with profit. The government should employ a specialist to 
study the situation with respect to horses on the various reserva- 
tions and try to find a profitable market for them. 

Poultry, Bees, and Dairy Cattle. On most reservations not 
enough attention is given to poultry. Chickens and eggs are not 
only valuable additions to the food supply of the family, but the 
care of poultry will prove a factor in keeping Indians at home, 
while a market can usually be found for the surplus at good prices 
and so the family income may often be increased very considerably. 
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Turkeys and guinea fowls offer good possibilities, since they are 
able to forage for themselves, require but little care, and in the case 
of guinea fowls are excellent egg producers. The initial cost of a 
fair stock of poultry, together with the necessary buildings, is small 
and reimbursable funds should be made available for this purpose. 

Many reservations in the Southwest in particular are well 
adapted to keeping bees. The desert plants, notably mesquite and 
cat claw, yield an excellent quality of honey, as does the alfalfa of 
the little farms along the streams. Bees require but little attention 
in a mild climate, and not only do they supply a food product that 
would otherwise be wasted but they add to the Indian diet a food 
that is much liked and needed. 

Commercial dairying is a highly technical industry and only a 
relatively small number of Indians are sufficiently advanced to 
pursue it successfully on a large scale. Every help and encourage- 
ment should be given them, however, in securing milk cows for 
their own use and in many cases some surplus of milk and cream 
may be produced for sale. Milk cows, like sheep and poultry, are 
a valuable factor in keeping the Indian at home and teaching him 
to be regular and methodical in his habits of life. 


Irrigation of Indian Lands. The task of the Indian Service in 
teaching the Indians to be successful subsistence farmers would 
be difficult enough if all the Indians were located on land where 
crops could be raised successfully without resort to irrigation. 
Many Indians, however, are located in the semi-arid and arid sec- 
tions where relatively little can be raised if dependence is placed 
on natural rainfall. Resort must be had to irrigation. 

Success in irrigation farming ordinarily requires the intensive 
cultivation of a relatively small area. The cost of constructing and 
operating an extensive irrigation system usually results in a rela- 
tively high land cost. If these high costs are to be met, the land 
must be utilized with a high degree of efficiency. To win success 
from a small area of high cost irrigated land requires far better 
farming than is necessary on a similar area of low cost land watered 
by natural rainfall. In many cases, therefore, the Indian Service 
has to educate the Indians for successful farming under the most 
difficult conditions. 
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The Irrigation Problem. In the irrigation of large tracts of 
Indian lands problems of two types are confronted: (1) Those 
that have to do primarily with engineering, and (2) those that are 
distinctly human and have to do with the Indians and their utiliza- 
tion of the lands for production. 

The problems that have to do with training the Indians to make 
effective utilization of large areas of land irrigated by the white 
man’s irrigation methods are obviously the more difficult and the 
more important from the standpoint of the economic education of 
the race. That the Indians in the arid and semi-arid sections of the 
country have long practiced some sort of irrigation is of course 
true. In some cases they had developed fairly extensive, though 
primitive, systems of irrigation, but these systems did not involve 
the items of cost of construction and cost of operation. These 
items arise when large modern irrigation systems are built by the 
government and when white settlers are purchasing or leasing 
irrigated Indian land or are using land that is irrigated under the 
same project that supplies water for the Indians. 

The present survey did not have time to make the detailed study 
necessary for a thorough understanding of each large irrigation 
project in the Indian Service, nor did it include on its staff an 
expert irrigation engineer. Its work in respect to irrigation did not 
extend beyond the attempt to understand the broad fundamental 
economic and social problems involved in the construction and 
operation of irrigation projects on Indian lands. The more detailed 
problems of construction, maintenance, and operation require for 
their solution a detailed study by a competent committee of speci- 
alists in this particular subject, including specialists in each of the 
following fields ; irrigation engineering, irrigation agriculture, and 
irrigation law. A competent business man who has had long experi- 
ence with Indians and understands thoroughly their nature and 
psychology would be a valuable addition. The Secretary of the 
Interior has appointed a committee of well qualified specialists for 
this study, and they are at present at work. The appointment of 
this committee, containing representatives of several different 
government organizations, is a remarkable step in advance and 
presents an application of the principle which the survey staff 
believes should be generally followed in solving the many difficult 
technical and scientific problems which confront the Indian Service. 
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It should perhaps be said that the action of the Secretary was taken 
without any suggestion whatever from the present survey. It is 
purely accidental that his course has been almost precisely that 
which the survey would have recommended. 

Since the survey did not make the detailed study necessary for 
a report on each individual project, its findings and recommenda- 
tions must necessarily be disappointing to those who would like a 
definite statement of findings and recommendations regarding 
specific projects. The best course apparently is to present the 
results of the work in this field in part at least as questions demand- 
ing answers rather than as the answers themselves. 

Completed Projects and Questions Regarding Them. With re- 
spect to completed projects the main question is whether the costs 
of construction and the costs of operation are fairly charged against 
the Indians. In some instances the projects were begun under gra- 
tuity appropriations, and then by subsequent legislation these origi- 
nal gratuity appropriations were made reimbursable and a charge 
against the Indian lands. Later appropriations have generally been 
reimbursable. The fairness of converting an appropriation origi- 
nally made as a gratuity to a reimbursable debt by subsequent legis- 
lation is distinctly questionable. The government should seriously 
consider cancelling such debts where the money was originally 
given and subsequently was made a debt. 

The second question with respect to large completed projects is 
whether they were economically sound. Considerable evidence sug- 
gests that some projects were undertaken because they were feasi- 
ble from an engineering standpoint without due consideration of 
the question whether the land when irrigated could produce enough 
to pay the construction and operating costs and yield the farmer a 
fair return for his labor. It may be possible that this factor of 
return was considered, but that the calculations were based on high 
prices for agricultural products and not on the relatively low prices 
that have prevailed in recent years. In some jurisdictions visited 
by the survey, it seemed doubtful if even a highly skilled experi- 
enced white farmer could utilize the land in such a way as to pay 
the costs and have a reasonable return. If these projects are judged 
on the basis of present agricultural conditions, they appear eco- 
nomically unsound. If detailed investigation substantiates these 
impressions, as seems probable, the construction charges obviously 
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should be written off. The Indians were not themselves responsible 
for the undertaking, although they may have desired it. 

In other jurisdictions superficial examination suggests that the 
projects were economically sound in that an able white farmer 
could operate under them successfully, and that the value of the 
land has actually been increased to the full extent of the construc- 
tion costs. When the land passes from Indian ownership to white 
ownership, it is entirely reasonable that the white owner should 
pay a price which will include the construction costs. The ques- 
tion here is whether the Indian owner should receive the added 
value or whether it should go toward reimbursing the government 
for its expenditures. If the appropriation when originally made 
was reimbursable, the right of the government to be reimbursed 
from the enhanced value seems clear, provided the value of the land 
has been increased to the full amount of the construction costs. 
If the appropriation was originally a gratuity to the Indians, they 
apparently have a claim to the enhanced price even if subsequent 
legislation declared the money reimbursable. If the value of the 
land has not been increased by the full amount of the construction 
costs, the prior right of the Indians should be respected and the 
government should take only such part of the proceeds as represents 
the increment in value resulting from irrigation. 

Duty of the Government with Regard to Irrigation. On these 
economically sound projects, however, the chief concern of the 
government should be to educate the Indians to make effective use 
of the land and its water rights. As guardian of the Indians, the 
government must protect them against two great dangers. The 
first is the familiar evil of sale and leasing. The demand of whites 
for good irrigated land is great enough so that the land may be sold 
or leased readily, at a fairly high figure, and the Indian owner can 
live for a while on the money from the sale or eke out an existence 
on the lease money without work, and of course it is easier for the 
local officers to permit sale or leasing than to teach the Indians to 
be farmers. The second danger is that the Indians will not use the 
water to which they are entitled and that some white man will use 
it for land belonging to him. Although the Indians may or may not 
thereby lose their legal right to the water, they may lose the water 
itself and be left with a legal cause of action. Under these circum- 
stances both the protection of the Indians’ property and the devel- 
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opment of the Indians themselves require that they be led to make 
full use of their land and water. 

New Projects. In considering new large projects or the exten- 
sion of existing ones, the question of whether the land when irri- 
gated will meet the construction and operating costs should be 
given most careful consideration, especially in determining whether 
appropriations shall be reimbursable. To make appropriations re- 
imbursable, when the land because of climatic conditions cannot 
produce enough to meet the costs, is unfair both to the Indians and 
to the general public. Such an expenditure will in the long run 
be in part at least a gratuity paid from the general treasury, how- 
ever much it may be labelled reimbursable at the time the appro- 
priation is made. This fact should be clearly faced at the outset, 
and the appropriation should either be made as a gratuity or not 
made at all. 

Drilling of Wells and Improvement of Small Sources of Water. 
The discussion thus far has related to large irrigation projects 
involving heavy outlays. The Indian irrigation service has engaged 
in another type of activity in the desert country of the Southwest, 
the discovery and improvement of small sources of water and the 
drilling of wells. These small supplies are used for domestic pur- 
poses, for watering livestock, and for irrigating very small tracts. 
They have a value far beyond their cost. The health and comfort 
of the Pueblos, the Hopis, and the Navajos have been materially 
benefited by the drilling of wells, the improvement of springs, and 
the building of cisterns that have brought them a far more adequate 
supply of domestic water. Wells here and there in the Navajo 
country have made large areas available for grazing which formerly 
could scarcely be used at all because of distance from water. Little 
oases grow up where one of these water developments makes a 
few acres available for gardening and fruit raising. For the gov- 
ernment men who have rendered this service, the Indians have 
nothing but praise. They name children for them and greet them 
with the greatest display of friendliness. More important, to make 
the appropriations go further, some of the Pueblo Indians, and 
possibly some of the others, have voluntarily given much labor. 
They have to have something to live on while they work, but that is 
all they ask. They willingly work for far less than ordinary wages 
for the sake of helping the government men bring them the pre- 
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cious water. The appropriations for work of this character will 
always be small in the aggregate and an almost infinitesimal item 
in the national budget. The amount appropriated for this purpose 
each year should be as large a sum as can be effectively used. 

Cooperation between Engineers and Superintendents. The rec- 
ommended Division of Planning and Development should give 
special consideration to the subject of irrigation and particularly to 
the utilization of irrigated land. Reservation superintendents some- 
times complain that irrigation engineers are often concerned solely 
with the engineering features and lose sight of the human side. 
The irrigation engineers on the other hand assert that the reser- 
vation superintendents know nothing of the technical side of irri- 
gation and so often expect the impossible. Through the Division 
of Planning and Development the work of these two groups of 
officers should be coordinated so that all may work on a common 
program agreed upon after thorough study of all the facts. 

Points for Special Consideration. Although the work of the sur- 
vey in respect to irrigation has been general, the staff wishes to call 
attention to certain matters which should be given thorough 
consideration. 

1. The problem of the effective utilization of the water to be 
supplied the Pima Indians under the Coolidge project is one of 
the most pressing in the Service. It calls for immediate action, 
since it represents at once the greatest immediate economic oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the Indian Service seen on this survey. 
A competent impartial committee of experts should give special 
attention to the matter of the diversion dam at Sacaton, which 
also serves as a highway bridge. The evidence regarding the value 
and efficiency of this diversion dam as an irrigation engineering 
project of benefit to the Pima Indians is conflicting. Some persons 
apparently qualified as irrigation engineers maintain that the diver- 
sion dam is not properly designed and constructed for efficient 
operation; and much local opinion is to the effect that the real 
object of the dam is to serve as a highway bridge of use mainly 
to the white population. As the Pima Indians have been charged 
with the cost of this diversion dam as part of the irrigation system 
for their reservation, it is highly important that the facts should be 
fully determined by an impartial board of competent experts and 
that the charges against the land of the Pima Indians should not 
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exceed the value which the structure adds to their land. If the 
diversion dam is in fact an engineering mistake, the Indians who 
had no part in planning it, should not be asked to bear the expense 
except insofar as they are directly and clearly benefited by what 
has actually been done. 

2. The Indian Service should take all possible steps to safeguard 
the rights of the Indians in the irrigation and power projects on 
the Flathead Reservation. The power development there will be 
of far greater economic importance than the irrigation project, and 
the question is: To whom do the power rights belong? The In- 
dians and their friends cite substantial evidence to show that the 
power rights are the property of the Indians. White settlers on 
the irrigation project are anxious to secure the returns from the 
power to pay their irrigation charges and to yield them a profit. 
This question should be promptly settled in the courts; and until 
it is settled the Indian Service should regard itself as the guardian 
and attorney for the Indians, leaving no stone unturned to further 
and protect to the utmost the right of the Indians. If a decision 
adverse to the Indians is to be rendered, it should come from the 
court of last resort and not through any administrative action by 
officers of the executive branch of the government. 

3. The reservoir impounding water for the use of the Zuni In- 
dians has silted up to such a degree that their water supply is 
threatened. Unless something is done promptly to remedy this 
condition, the land of these Indians now under cultivation may be 
left without sufficient water. Many of these Indians are making 
excellent use of their irrigated lands, and they should not be set 
back by failure on the part of the government to maintain a proper 
reservoir. At Zuni consideration should also be given to the more 
permanent development of smaller projects away from the main 
village. At the time of the visit of the survey staff an earthen dam 
had just given way, freeing all the impounded water upon which 
several Indians were dependent for their year’s agriculture. From 
the social and economic point of view it is apparently highly de- 
sirable to develop smaller projects away from the main village. 

4. The development of water for livestock and household use 
by drilling wells, excavating springs, and building reservoirs 
throughout the Pueblo, Navajo, Hopi, and Papago reservations 
has been one of the finest and most constructive pieces of work 
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done by the Indian Service in recent years. This work should be 
continued and larger appropriations made for it. Valuable work 
remains to be done in the Navajo country, and it is estimated that 
the Papago Reservation can be made to support nearly twice as 
many cattle and sheep by increased water development. 

5. Attention should be given to the problem of irrigating the 
Uncompahgre Flats of Uintah and Ouray. The Indians here com- 
plain that the government has not kept promises made to them as 
to watering these lands. | 

6. In general, new projects should be constructed only after 
careful consideration of costs and a definite determination that 
they are economically sound for Indians who can hardly be ex- 
pected at the present time to make as efficient use of land and water 
as whites. 

7. In some cases adjustments should be made of construction 
and operation and maintenance charges and authority secured to 
write them off in cases where it is clear that the Indians can never 
pay them. 

This adjustment should be done with considerable liberality, 
even to the extent of cancelling large sums which the Indian nomi- 
nally owes, if the evidence shows that the project was an engineer- 
ing blunder or that the decline in agriculture has rendered the land 
incapable of paying such charges. The psychological effect of 
heavy indebtedness against his land is very bad for the Indian. He 
becomes discouraged in the matter of improving his farm, since he 
feels that he may eventually lose it, together with all improvements. 

8. The question of water rights should be made the subject of 
careful investigation, and reservation officers charged with the 
administration of projects used by both Indians and whites should 
be given the duty of seeing that the Indians secure their rightful 
share of water. In Nevada the legal cases to establish the rights 
of the Indians should be pressed to the utmost until they have been 
carried to the court of last resort. 


Forestry. In the discussion of Indian property, both tribal and 
individual, considerable space was given to the subject of timber 
lands.” The difficulties resulting from the allotment of timber land 
at Quinaielt, Washington, were described. The problem of indi- 
vidualizing the holdings of the Klamath and Menominee Indians 


* See pages 462 to 466. 
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without allotting the timber lands was outlined and the recommenda- 
tion was made that an experiment be tried with the corporate form 
of organization. To go into these matters again is unnecessary, 
but a few other matters remain for discussion under this general 
subject. 

Few Indians in Forestry Work. The number of Indians engaged 
in work with timber is surprisingly small. Except at Menominee, 
Wisconsin, where the Indian Service does the logging and operates 
the lumber mill, Indians were rarely found either working in the 
lumber camps or at the mills. The tendency in both logging and 
milling has been toward the increased use of power and machinery 
and a decrease in the number of workers. The requirement now 
is for a relatively small number of highly skilled workers who are 
regular in attendance and reliable. One mill manager interviewed, 
who runs an enormous plant operating entirely on timber purchased 
from the Indian reservation, did not think of a single Indian at 
present on his pay roll. He said that there was no race prejudice 
against Indians, but that they were not sufficiently regular in atten- 
dance to meet the requirements of a modern high power mill and 
that their irregularity prevented them from gaining the skill re- 
quired for the better paying jobs. 

Menominee Mills. At the Menominee Reservation Indians are 
employed both in the camps and in the mill. One got the impres- 
sion that the Indians there were doing more work and prospering 
more than was the case on other reservations, and for this situation 
the policy of employing Indians in the timber and mill operation 
was apparently largely responsible. Interviews with the white offi- 
cers on this reservation brought out the opinion that the policy of 
employing Indians increased the cost of production, that if a private 
commercial company had charge of the operations they could 
reduce labor costs by employing a smaller force made up almost 
entirely of white men. The tendency is to give the Indian who 
applies for work a job, whether he is actually needed at the moment 
or not, because the welfare of the Indians is placed ahead of the 
immediate interests of the balance sheet. At times Indians have 
occupied some of the more responsible positions requiring skill 
and experience although it may be doubted whether they could 
have held these positions in a commercial mill where they would 
have been in direct competition with the whites. Despite this policy 
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of preferring Indians, the available statistics indicate that the 
operations are carried on at a profit.” 

The survey staff has not made a detailed examination of the 
accounts of the Menominee operations, but it is of the opinion that 
even if the profits are not what they might be with a white staff, 
the undertaking is well worth while because of the training and 
the economic opportunities it affords the Indians. It is not only 
a commercial enterprise, it is also educational. The superintendent 
at the time of the survey visit“showed a keen appreciation of the 
social side of his task. 

The Establishment of Other Government Mills. The question 
of establishing other government mills should be given careful con- 
sideration. Small sawmills on reservations remote from market 
and with comparatively small and unimportant forest resources 
offer considerable promise. Such mills are a valuable aid in pro- 
viding lumber for better homes and outbuildings for the Indians 
and in furnishing them opportunity for productive employment. 
They should not be constructed where they come into competition 
with larger, more economical, units operated by private enterprises, 
if the government is to charge the Indians using lumber with its 
cost. At Klamath the Indians complained that when the little gov- 
ernment mill was running, the lumber from it cost more than 
lumber from private mills. No small mill could possibly compete 
with the modern highly efficient big private mill operated there 
with all the economies of large scale production. The question of 
the establishment of small mills calls for careful investigation and 
planning by competent technical experts connected with the pro- 
posed Division of Planning and Development. 


” A curious situation was encountered at Menominee. The superintendent 
has adopted the policy of having the slash cut up for cord wood. This wood 
is piled by the tracks in the woods where it is cut, and when it is sold, gener- 
ally in the larger cities of the section, it is loaded on the cars and sent by 
freight to its destination. The workers are paid by the cord. They live with 
their families in shack camps back in the heart of the woods. They are not 
Indians but mountain whites from Kentucky. The Indians apparently do not 
care for this type of work. At the time of the visit by the survey staff, all 
this work was done with hand tools. The question naturally arises whether 
small power saws operated by portable gas engines would be more efficient. 
A social investigator, too, is inclined to raise a question as to what school 
facilities are available for these white children back in the woods, but the 
survey staff did not take the time to go into this subject. 
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A Fair Price for Timber and Forest Production. Where Indians 
own individually forest areas every opportunity should be given 
them to cut and market their own logs, timber, and firewood. Aid 
should be extended to them in selling their forest products at a 
fair price. 

In eastern Oklahoma the Indian Service should if possible extend 
greater protection to the Indians to see that they get a fair price 
for their timber and to protect them from option contracts that 
tie up their lands and prevent their development. The question of 
the fair value of a stand of timber is a technical one, requiring 
expert determination. The Indians have little or no real knowledge 
of its actual value, and in many cases they have sold it for a 
fraction of its worth, just as they have the land itself. 

Protection Against Forest Fires. The matter of more adequately 
protecting Indian forests from fires is now receiving careful con- 
sideration from the Indian Service and the Bureau of the Budget 
apparently is prepared to recommend larger appropriations for this 
purpose. Some of the states and some private companies have 
been of the opinion that the Indian forests in the past have not 
been adequately protected. 

The work of forest protection appears to be of a type for which 
Indians are particularly adapted. The Indian Service, through the 
recommended Division of Planning and Development, should give 
special study to the possibility. of giving Indian boys from reserva- 
tions where there is considerable timber land special training for 
work of this character. This training should fit them either for 
positions in the Indian Service or for positions with other govern- 
mental agencies, national or state, or with private companies, In- 
dian boys who show particular promise in this preliminary training 
should be encouraged to go on with their education and to fit them- 
selves for the more technical branches of forestry. 

Personnel of Indian Forest Service. The survey staff wishes to 
record its impression that the Indian Service has many excellent 
men in its forest service. Their decision to practice selective logging 
on several of the jurisdictions seems specially worthy of com- 
mendation, especially because the land is at present of little value 
except for timber raising. The salaries of these able employees is 
comparatively low and consequently the turnover is high. Salary 
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standardization is needed here as it is in other branches of the 
Service. 


Labor Problems in the Indian Service. Next to some form of 
agriculture, unskilled labor is the more important occupation among 
Indians. This fact, it will be recalled, was brought out by the 
table on page 489, showing the occupations of Indian fathers as 
reported by Indian school children. Probably 15 to 18 per cent of 
the children have fathers in no way engaged in agriculture. Of 
these a large proportion are unskilled laborers. 

In many parts of the Indian country are Indians who were never 
given land or who have lost their lands through being declared 
competent prematurely or for other reasons. Many of them have 
no resources but their labor, and they are rarely trained to do any 
special kind of work. Some of them cut wood, raise gardens, hunt, 
fish, gather wild products, serve as guides, and do other miscel- 
laneous things to eke out an existence, Others are almost wholly 
dependent on wage earning in non-agricultural pursuits, As ex- 
amples of the wage earners may be cited, the landless Indians of 
California and Nevada, many Chippewas of Minnesota, and nu- 
merous members of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. Many 
Indians of the Southwestern desert reservations also depend for 
a large part of their living upon wage earning. 

The Policy of the Government Regarding Unskilled Labor. The 
relatively large number of Indians in casual labor or in other jobs 
essentially unskilled reflects in some measure the attempts of gov- 
ernment employees to meet the difficult problem of helping the 
Indians to make a living on their own lands. In some localities 
where the conditions of life are very hard and the returns for 
farming meager and uncertain, the Indians have been encouraged 
to abandon their little farms and to leave the reservation to become 
wage earners in various industries and labor projects. 

This practice should not be condemned hastily. The employees 
responsible for the policy see the Indians facing uncertain futures 
on the reservations. They see that successful farming or grazing 
operations depend upon an availability of water supply, in many 
cases not yet realized and perhaps never to be realized by their 
wards. They know that the market for agricultural products is 
uncertain at best and that Indian farmers must realize something 
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from sales of produce, since they need money for implements 
and seed and for a few indispensable items of family expenditure, 
such as clothing, medicine, and some kinds of food. They know, 
moreover, that modern industrial life usually has a place for any 
people who will accept the less desirable types of labor at low 
wages, and they believe that even the less desirable industrial work 
is preferable to a half-starved existence on the reservation. They 
find, too, in large scale agricultural operations in distant regions, 
seasonal opportunities for wage earning that afford work for whole 
families while meeting the Indians’ liking for a change of scene. 

In some cases the immediate results of the change from the reser- 
vation to industrial employment are undoubtedly encouraging. Here 
and there an Indian boy shows ambition to work up into a really 
paying occupation. Some of the workers with permanent jobs 
develop steady habits of work not traditionally attributed to In- 
dians. The more progressive Indians take over white ways of living 
without great delay. Even the primitive Indians may make slight 
improvements in their modes of living as a result of contacts with 
white civilization.” 

The more remote results of the general policy, however, are open 
to question. It seemed to members of the survey staff that some 
employers favor Indian labor partly because the Indians have low 
standards of living, and therefore will accept poor living quarters 
and will shift from place to place more easily than do whites. 
Wherever this is true, neither the government nor the Indians 
teally profit much by the change from the reservation. Even if 
the policy should be justified as a temporary expedient it should 
not be regarded as in any sense a permanent solution of the eco- 
nomic problems of these people. When the Indians are taken from 
the reservations to do seasonal labor in harvesting, cotton picking, 
or beet thinning, or to engage in temporary construction work on 
railroads or highways, they are removed from the only considerable 
property they own, namely, the land of their reservations. They 
get no training calculated to develop initiative in the matter of 
securing or holding jobs. Children are sometimes kept out of school 
for such work, and when they enter late find themselves behind 


fi For a fuller treatment of this subject, see the chapter on Migrated In- 
dians, pages 667 to 742. 
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others of the class, and so grow discouraged and seek to leave 
school at the earliest opportunity. Settled homes are likely to be 
broken up, since either the husband and father must be separated 
from his family, or else the family itself must be taken away from 
the permanent home on the reservation to live in camp under con- 
ditions that are often not conducive to either health or morality. 
In the meantime the permanent home is not kept up. To raise 
gardens and to keep chickens and milk cows is impossible. The 
family is likely to become a wandering group, drifting from place 
to place in order to find employment. Working and camping in 
groups undoubtedly promotes vice and dissipation. The gambler, 
bootlegger, and dope peddler frequently seek to prey upon these 
camps, and the dirty, unsanitary surroundings make the people 
particularly subject to epidemics. 

Industrial Colomes. The establishment of industrial colonies in 
Nevada and California for the purpose of affording homes to In- 
dians was actuated by humanitarian principles. The Indians had 
been living about the outskirts of towns and cities in tents or 
miserable shanties. They shifted frequently from place to place 
as the neighboring whites protested and complained of their pres- 
ence. Bad as was their situation, it is a question whether the 
attempt made in Nevada to give them homes has wrought any real 
improvement. As a rule housing conditions there are bad and moral 
conditions even worse. The industrial colonies of Reno-Sparks and 
Yerrington, Nevada, are examples. They are located upon small 
tracts of dry, stony land, where little could be produced even if 
the homesites were larger. Opportunities for wage earning are not 
plentiful in the nearby white communities, with the exception of 
domestic service for women and some desultory, temporary jobs for 
men. Located as these colonies are near a city or town, they furnish 
a market for narcotics and for liquor in various forms including 
canned heat, extracts, and proprietary medicines. In many cases, 
the men, finding employment difficult to secure, give up trying to 
earn a living, and spend their time in loafing, gambling, drinking, 
and drug addiction, while the women eke out a scanty existence 
for the family through washing, house-cleaning, or other forms of 
domestic service. The damage to character already wrought upon 
many Indians by the life in these colonies is probably beyond repair. 
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Homesite Tracts of California, The homesite colonies of Cali- 
fornia, where Indian families have each been given a small tract 
of from two to five acres of land with sufficient water for irriga- 
tion, have in some cases been fairly successful and present a much 
more attractive picture than the industrial. It is possible on a tract 
of this size to raise chickens and to produce fruit and garden 
vegetables as well as sufficient alfalfa for a milk cow, and in fact 
to produce much if not most of the subsistence for the family. The 
husbands usually work at day labor in nearby towns or on neigh- 
boring ranches for a part of the year at least. These families, there- 
fore, are as a rule comfortable and have reasonably attractive 
prospects for the future. 

Principles Underlying Sound Labor Policies. The economic 
resources of the reservation should be developed to the point where 
they are capable of supporting in comfort as many Indians as 
practicable before it is assumed that the permanent solution of the 
economic problem of these people is to remove them from the 
unmet problems of the reservation to work elsewhere as wage 
earners. The worst feature of the policy of encouraging the In- 
dians to leave their land lies in the fact that by resorting to this 
means of mitigating the conditions of life, the real problems of the 
reservation are obscured and their solution postponed indefinitely. 

The objectives sought should be: (1) On reservations that are 
supporting large numbers of cattle and sheep owned by white 
lessees, the replacing of white-owned livestock by animals owned 
by. Indians; (2) on reservations that are not fully stocked or that 
are capable of supporting a much larger number of animals by 
water development, the complete utilization of all pasturage by 
additional water development; (3) on reservations that have con- 
siderable timber resources not yet fully utilized, the development 
of the lumber industry on a profitable and permanent basis; (4) 
on reservations where subsistence farming is a practicable possi- 
bility as yet far from realized, a careful adaptation of the type of 
farming to soil, climate, and other conditions. Only when the 
Indians are using all grazing, timber, agricultural, and other re- 
sources of the reservation themselves, should attention be turned 
to directing a large part of the population not engaged in produc- 
tion or in fairly profitable employment on the reservation to labor 
outside the reservation as a permanent occupation. 
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The transition from the reservation to wage earning elsewhere, 
when a necessary measure, should be accomplished by careful work 
with individuals instead of as a wholesale process. These individuals 
should be the younger men with few if any family responsibilities. 
They should be placed as learners in skilled trades and occupations 
and in other positions where opportunity for advancement is good. 
Enough members of any race will gravitate to the lower occupa- 
tional levels without artificial stimulation. Those Indians who can- 
not speak English or are past the age to acquire new skills readily, 
had better be helped as far as possible to improve their familiar 
mode of life on the reservation rather than encouraged to migrate. 

Any educational policy that looks toward making day laborers of 
the men and domestic servants of the women is to be deplored, not 
because these employments are in themselves objectionable but 
because they represent standards of life too low to be sought as a 
goal for any race. Asa rule the day laborer or domestic is nearly 
if not quite as far from the position an intelligent Indian should 
hope to reach as is the boy or girl in the reservation home. Em- 
ployees who urge these occupations for boys and girls would in 
most cases regard them merely as a step toward a permanent home 
and steady well paid employment at work requiring training and 
skill. There is little evidence, however, that either of these forms 
of employment is to any great extent educational or of material 
assistance in taking the next step ahead. The practicable plan would 
be to bring Indian young people directly from the reservation to 
the more promising occupations by means of thorough training in 
school, rather than by way of day labor and domestic service.” 

If families must leave the reservations to seek industrial or agri- 
cultural opportunities elsewhere, or if they are without resources 
in land, the ideal sought should be a permanent home for every 
Indian family, supported, in the main, by the earnings of the hus- 
band. The balance in the division of labor between men and women 
has been destroyed in many Indian. tribes. The men’s work as 
hunters, trappers, and warriors has disappeared, but the work of 
women continues much the same as ever. Government officers 
should use every effort to make the men realize that new tasks 


* For a discussion of domestic service as an occupation for women, see 
the chapter on Family and Community Life and the Activities of Women, 
Pages 639-640. 
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should replace the old, and that every man should assume the same 
responsibility for the protection and care of his own family as his 
ancestors did for theirs. Children should not be kept out of school 
to engage in labor. 

The results of establishing industrial colonies do not justify a 
further extension of the policy. On the contrary the present 
colonies in Nevada should be broken up and other provisions made 
for the Indians in locations where each family can have sufficient 
land to produce a large share of the living and where supplementary 
employment is available throughout much of the year. Some means 
might be worked out for providing building and loan funds for 
honest, energetic Indians to enable them to build comfortable little 
homes. If these colonies must be maintained in their present loca- 
tions, they constitute special problems for the best expert advice 
available from the proposed Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment. They will be expensive to maintain, for untoward condi- 
tions will make much administrative work a perpetual necessity. 

Children m the Beet Fields. It has been customary in the past 
to transport a considerable number of boys each summer to Colo- 
rado and Kansas for work in the beet fields. The undesirable 
results of this plan from the educational standpoint have been dis- 
cussed in the educational chapter of this report. The economic 
results are equally objectionable. Although the gross amount 
earned by all the boys, or even a group of them engaged in such 
work, may seem considerable, the net earnings of the average indi- 
vidual, especially after transportation, food, and other expenses 
have been deducted, are often very little. Circulars issued indicate 
that a boy may expect to earn two dollars a day or more at this 
work, but no available reports show actual earnings of anything 
like that amount. 

Reports for the summer of 1926 from three schools among the 
Navajos indicate that twenty-nine boys from one school returned 
after sixty-three days in the beet fields with average net earnings 
of $5.62, or less than nine cents a day, while their average gross 
earnings were less than fifty dollars each or less than eighty cents 
a day. Only one boy in this group had net earnings at the end of 
the period of more than twenty-five dollars and only two more had 
more than ten dollars, while the gross earnings of only five were 
more than fifty dollars. 
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The report of the second school from this region showed that 
thirty-six boys after eighty-two days in camp had net average earn- 
ings of only $9.56, or less than twelve cents a day, or average gross 
earnings of less than sixty-two dollars or about seventy-five cents 
a day. Only one in this group had net earnings of over twenty-five 
dollars and one-half the remainder had less than ten dollars. 

The third school reported on the work of thirty boys who spent 
eighty-five days in the beet fields. These returned with average 
net earnings of $38.20, or forty-five cents a day, and an average 
gross earning of nearly $112, or about $1.35 a day. These boys 
made purchases of clothing averaging over twenty-eight dollars 
each, but with the other two groups the clothing purchases averaged 
only about $3.50 and $6.50 each, respectively. 

The work of school boys in the beet fields obviously is far from 
a success economically. In other ways the showing is equally bad 
or even worse. It is admitted that the work is “ tedious ” and that 
nearly all the labor of thinning beets must be done in a stooping 
position or on hands and knees. The quarters furnished are far 
from good, and health and social conditions of the camps far from 
satisfactory. The pupils can hardly be expected to return improved 
in weight and health, since the amount spent for food, by the 
groups mentioned above, in no case averaged as much as thirty- 
five cents a day each, and in the case of one group was less than 
twenty cents a day. Since the work started in some cases as early 
as the fifteenth of May it is inevitable that some boys were forced 
to lose at least two weeks of school. 

It can hardly be urged that these boys received valuable experi- 
ence in agriculture that would help them later in farming their 
own lands. The specialized tasks of thinning, topping, and hoeing 
are not such as to arouse any great interest in the subject of farm- 
ing. Indeed, if the officers responsible wish to create a prejudice 
against farming and farm labor they could hardly find a better way 
than to take these comparatively young boys and place them in 
such tedious and unremunerative employment as work in the beet 
fields. 

Of the twenty-nine boys in the first group mentioned only two 
were over 14 years of age and more than half were either 11 or 12. 
Even had all possible precautions been taken to safeguard their 
health and welfare, the taking of such young children hundreds of 
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miles from home to live in camps and engage in field labor cannot 
be defended. It is to be condemned not only upon humanitarian 
grounds but on all others as well, since it is nearly certain to fix 
in the impressionable young minds of these children an intense 
dislike for farming, if not for all regular routine labor. 

Industrial Training in the Schools. Boys used in the beet-field 
work have been transported directly from the schools, and the prac- 
tice has been defended on the ground that it is part of a necessary 
program of education for work. 

The weaknesses of the industrial training program in the board- 
ing schools have been described in the chapter of this report deal- 
ing with education. From the point of view of economic develop- 
ment it is clear that the schools have not done as much as they 
might do. Lack of any preliminary occupational survey of the 
Indian field, entrenchment of an institutional scheme which stresses 
production rather than genuine vocational training, an almost com- 
plete absence of qualified vocational teachers, and a lack of the 
necessary guidance, placement, and follow-up machinery, make 
the vocational program of the boarding schools relatively ineffec- 
tive. Little attempt has been made in the past to relate the work 
of the school to the industrial needs of the country. ‘‘ Vanishing 
industries,” such as harness-making or blacksmithing, are fre- 
quently given as large a place in the school program and employ 
as many or more pupils as do such industries as auto mechanics, 
plumbing, or electrical work that furnish a much greater oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to secure gainful employment after he leaves 
school. Pupils are also in some cases taught a vocation that they 
will have little opportunity of pursuing when they return home 
to their own reservations, such as baking and tailoring. It is neces- 
sary not only to relate the work of the school to the industrial needs 
of the nation as a whole, but also, as far as possible, to the needs 
of that particular part of the country in which the pupil may rea- 
sonably be expected to reside. 

The half-day system, intended nominally to give the child indus- 
trial training, operates actually to provide the school with child 
labor for work that should be done by paid employees using effi- 
cient modern labor-saving devices. In busy seasons, or in cases 
where the school has few large pupils, small children are some- 
times given tasks too heavy for them and perhaps unconsciously, 
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as a measure of self-protection, take a pace that eventually fixes in 
them the habit of doing everything slowly. On the other hand, 
when there is a surplus of labor, three or four are assigned to a 
piece of work that should be done by one and habits of slowness 
and loitering over tasks are still further developed. As a result the 
student sometimes has difficulty in holding a job after he leaves 
school, not because Indians are naturally so slow, as is often as- 
serted, but because he has developed bad work habits in school. 

It is sometimes asserted that €ven though most of the work done 
in school under the name of industrial training is nothing more 
than unskilled labor, it nevertheless has a value in teaching the 
Indian boy or girl to work. Every child should be taught to work 
and to do at times necessary tasks which may not be altogether 
agreeable, but week after week spent in the deadly routine of insti- 
tutional labor in which the pupil has no interest may have an effect 
exactly the opposite of that intended or desired, and may fix in him 
a distaste for all routine labor that may remain with him through- 
out life. 

The training given under the present system does not often go 
far enough to enable the student to become a skilled workman 
even after a reasonable period of experience. This is one of the 
gravest faults of the system. Students are generally sent out from 
school with a training inadequate to enable them to earn a living 
in competition with white workmen. Large boarding schools should 
permit graduates to maintain living quarters at the school, and 
receive evening instruction if it seems desirable, while working at 
a job nearby that will give the experience and additional knowledge 
necessary to enable them to qualify as skilled workmen. 

Some favorably located schools may find it desirable to main- 
tain a shop for commercial work in auto mechanics. In such cases 
repair work should be done by students under the supervision of 
the teacher and careful account kept of costs and hours of labor 
so that the student may know something of his earning power and 
how well he can hope to succeed in a shop of his own. Such an 
enterprise would give the students a chance to work upon all makes 
of cars, something almost impossible in any school at present, and 
so make him a much more efficient and valuable mechanic when he 
leaves school. 
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Vocational Guidance, Placement and Follow-up. If Indians are 
to be adjusted successfully to the economic and social conditions 
of their community and of the nation it will be necessary to study 
more carefully than has ever been done before the occupational 
opportunities available. At present efforts in this direction have 
been confined chiefly to the mass labor placements just described 
and to the outing system connected with the larger boarding schools. 

The underlying principle of the outing system, that youth in 
training shall have practical work opportunities under real labor 
conditions, coordinate with school training or supplementary to it, 
is generally admitted to be sound. It is the basis for some of the 
most successful modern vocational education programs. As car- 
ried out in the Indian Service, however, the outing system has 
been reduced largely to a plan which looks to outside observers to 
be in the main an arrangement for providing certain types of male 
seasonable labor and for providing women for domestic service. 
It seems to the survey staff extremely doubtful whether the outing 
plan as at present in operation is helpful to the economic advance 
of the Indian. The system should be administered by technically 
trained guidance and employment persons, as part of a complete 
program that will embrace vocational counseling, try-out courses, 
and specific vocational training in the schools; practice opportuni- 
ties in carefully selected and supervised employment outside the 
school ; placement by the school, and follow-up for a considerable 
period after school leaving. A number of American cities have 
organized junior employment services embodying the same prin- 
ciples that are involved in the employment problem as it affects 
Indian schools. In some localities it will be possible to work out 
cooperative arrangements with existing agencies of this type; but 
in any case it will be necessary to employ persons whose training 
and experience have been similar to those of workers in these 
public agencies. The machinery of the United States Employment 
Service and the various state labor bureaus could be utilized in the 
Indian employment problem. A study of labor conditions, both for 
industrial training and placement, will have to be made. Fortu- 
nately the numbers involved are in no case overwhelming, and 
it will be possible to get help for Indians from existing agencies 
that could hardly be secured if the group was larger. Professional 
direction at Washington will be necessary, however, and elsewhere 
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in this report ” a qualified staff specialist in employment and guid- 
ance work is suggested. 

“ Follow-up ” of youthful workers has been found necessary in 
all the better employment programs. It is especially necessary for 
young Indian entrants into industrial life. Students of the larger 
schools of the full-blood area of the Southwest often leave school 
with some knowledge of a trade, or other means of earning a liv- 
ing, but not enough to enable them to enter into competition with 
the whites except after a long period of apprenticeship. They 
have, however, been unfitted for reservation life by their school 
experience and so are left in a most discouraging situation, since 
they are equally unfitted for life among the whites. The govern- 
ment has a responsibility for these young people as individuals that 
is in a sense even greater than its responsibility toward the reser- 
vation Indian because it has taken them from their homes, some- 
times against their will, and unfitted them for life among their own 
people. 

The Indians are naturally timid and sensitive when dealing with 
whites and lack the aggressiveness and self-confidence necessary 
to secure and hold a job in competition with white workmen. These 
natural qualities have at times been emphasized rather than coun- 
teracted by the close and constant supervision of the school. 
Accustomed to having their life ordered for them, even in the 
most iminute details, the students leave school to face the task of 
earning a living bewildered, more or less helpless, and not ready 
for self-direction. 

This situation is made worse by the fact that they cannot hope 
to receive help from home and relatives. It is difficult enough for 
the white boys or girls who leave school with inadequate training 
and preparation, to win success and establish themselves upon a 
firm and lasting economic footing, even when they are supported, 
helped, and encouraged by parents and relatives. How much more 
difficult it must be for the Indian boys or girls when so many of 
the forces of home and kindred tend to drag them back rather than 
to push them forward. 

If the student returns to the reservation with the idea of putting 
into practice the things he has learned at school he finds himself 
in a world scarcely less strange to him than is the industrial world 
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of the white man, and confronted by conditions that are most 
discouraging. He has no money; his land, if he has any, is unde- 
veloped ; his range rights are possibly gone, and any property he 
may have once had in the form of livestock has been largely dis- 
sipated. He meets, moreover, from those to whom the white boy 
or girl would look for encouragement and help, only suspicion and 
hostility, or, what to an Indian is far worse, ridicule. 

Stories are related of a girl’s returning from school to have the 
clothing torn from her body by the aged grandmother and the 
tribal costume tendered her as the only proper dress for an Indian. 
Again and again superintendents have told of girls who after some 
years in government schools have returned to the reservation home, 
and after a few days have come to them with the statement that 
such a life was impossible and have begged for an opportunity to 
work at anything that would take them away from it and enable 
them to live according to the standards they had been taught. 

“Mr. Superintendent,” said a young man among the Navajo, 
“when you give out reimbursable funds to buy sheep I wish you 
would not forget the returned students; you know they are under 
an awful handicap.” 


Native Products. Indians of all sections of the country retain in 
some measure their racial habits of seeking and utilizing the prod- 
ucts of wild life. These native products they use in family con- 
sumption as in the case of food and skins; or utilize as the raw 
materials of their household industries, as in the case of stems, 
roots, and other materials from which baskets and mats are made; 
or sell without expending much labor upon them, as in the case of 
medicinal herbs, wild rice, and pifion nuts. 

Some of these wild products are to be had by individual members 
of the family operating from the home as a base and only slightly 
disturbing the continuity of home life. As a rule, hunting, fishing, 
and the gathering of various vegetable fibers are pursuits of this 
character. Quests for vegetable foods, however, such as fruits, 
nuts, grains and maple sugar, involve women and children fully 
as much as men. Homes are temporarily abandoned, crops and 
domestic animals are neglected, children are kept out of school, 
and whole families are exposed to serious health risks. In many 
cases the financial return is not at all commensurate with the time 
and labor expended in such pursuits. 
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Dependence upon native products as a source of food supply is 
at best a makeshift. Wild fruit and nut crops are subject to con- 
siderable variations, amounting sometimes to complete failure. As 
white civilization encroaches more and more on the open country 
where native foods grow, the Indians must journey farther and 
farther from their homes, thus breaking in upon the routine of 
life for ever increasing periods. The damage that these habits of 
wandering do to farm life, is attested by many superintendents 
and other workers, who believe the two modes of existence in- 
compatible. So far as the reliance upon uncultivated products 
interferes with a dependable food supply derived from agriculture, 
it should be discouraged by government workers. The Five-Year 
Program is a good example of attack on this problem by making 
home tasks engrossing, 

The encroachment of whites upon what many Indians regard 
as inalienable hunting and fishing rights has in some cases seriously 
affected food supply and the pursuit of native crafts. Legal restric- 
tions grow increasingly severe. Some industries, such as lumbering 
and mining, destroy fish in waters on Indian lands, thus causing 
serious economic loss to people already poor. Hunting, trapping, 
and fishing constitute important sources of the income of some 
groups. If encroachments are inevitable the Indians deserve at least 
that local situations be studied and their interests safeguarded so 
far as possible. In some regions reservation programs should in- 
clude the systematic stocking of streams and lakes on Indian lands 
and teaching the Indians to husband these resources. 

Insufficient attention is given at present to the methods of mar- 
keting native products that are commercially profitable. Some 
instruction in packing and marketing fish and in grading, packing, 
and marketing pecans and pifion nuts might increase very con- 
siderably the return for the Indians’ labor. 


Native Industries. Most tribes of Indians give some attention to 
native crafts. In a few tribes such work is of considerable economic 
importance; in many others it is only an avocation, or a means of 
earning small sums of spending money ; in a very few it has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

The articles manufactured are of wide variety, including rugs, 
pottery, baskets and mats, beadwork, and silver jewelry, as well as 
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many other things regarded by the Indians as useful or ornamental, 
but of interest to whites only as curios and therefore of no great 
importance as a source of Indian income. Among these are pipes, 
drums, rattles, bows and arrows, feather ornaments, charms, amu- 
lets, and necklaces of shell and stone. With the single exception 
of silver jewelry nearly all the articles of commercial importance 
are the products of women’s labor. 

The weaving of rugs and blankets constitutes an important 
source of income among the Navajos. Almost every Navajo woman 
washes, cards, spins, and weaves the wool from her sheep in inex- 
haustible variety of design, either as a necessity or as the practice 
of an art she loves. 

Pueblo, Hopi, and Zuni women produce pottery characteristically 
Indian and distinctive of the several localities. This in many cases 
they sell directly to tourists at good prices, thus adding materially 
to the family income. 

Baskets of distinctive character are made by the women of tribes 
in every section of the United States, but the craft is probably 
nowhere more profitable than among the Hopis. It is doubtful 
whether any people in the world make baskets of finer workman- 
ship than do some of the Indians, 

Beadwork like basket making is all but universal, but it is seen 
in its most perfect forms among the more northern tribes, particu- 
larly those of the Plains. It is less profitable than the other crafts 
practiced by women because expensive materials must be pur- 
chased, but it constitutes an important resource in poor tribes. 

Work in silver and turquoise is a somewhat specialized handi- 
craft practiced by certain men of the Navajos and Pueblos. In 
some families it is the principal source of income. Like beadwork 
it involves the use of expensive materials which must be purchased. 

Unfortunately native industries have, with some exceptions, 
received little encouragement from government officers and mis- 
sionary workers. This neglect in some cases springs from contempt 
for all that constitutes distinctive Indian life. More generally, how- 
ever, the failure to foster these arts seems to be due to a lack of 
understanding of their economic possibilities. 

On most reservations Indians are isolated from industrial oppor- 
tunities in regions unfavorable to agriculture. Even more than 
among white farmers, therefore, economic prosperity depends upon 
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family earning power rather than upon the ability of the father 
alone, and natural resources must be utilized fully by all adult 
members of the family if life is ever to be more than bare existence. 
Fortunately the women are able to follow at home traditional arts 
highly respected by discriminating white customers, Fortunately 
also, most of the native industries utilize raw materials that are to 
be obtained at little or no monetary cost, such as reeds, roots, osiers, 
grasses, corn husks, and other vegetable fibre, clay, the skins of 
wild animals, and native woods and minerals.“ Most of these 
things have little or no market value. The total value is created 
by the Indians’ labor. The time spent in this labor need not be 
taken from any other useful occupation. The selling price of the 
article is therefore as a rule clear gain, the return for labor that 
would not otherwise have been marketable. It is difficult to see 
how some Indians are ever to achieve a reasonably satisfactory 
standard of living in their present locations without the fostering 
and development of these native industries. 

Some dangers may be involved in the development of industries 
pursued chiefly by the women, notably the risk of lessening too 
much the responsibility of men for the support of the family; but 
as a rule these dangers are not so serious as to offset the advantages 
to be secured. They can be avoided in great measure if government 
officers realize their existence and provide proper safeguards 
against them. 

A marked tendency for the native handicrafts to disappear or 
to degenerate is to be found among many Indians whose economic 
needs are great, This tendency has been discussed elsewhere in the 
report. If these means to self support are to be preserved to the 
Indians, it seems necessary for the government to take a hand by 
furnishing sufficient aid to secure the production of marketable 
products and by developing a steady market for the output.” 


The rug industry, it is true, utilizes a marketable product, while bead 
work depends to a very considerable extent upon manufactured products, 
but these industries can be managed in such a way that a fair wage is 
received for the labor expended. The work of the Mohonk Lodge, a mis- 
sionary enterprise at Colony, Oklahoma, constitutes a demonstration that 
bead work can be produced successfully and marketed at prices that make 
the work profitable to the Indians of several widely scattered tribes. 

” For a further discussion of this subject, see chapter on Family and Com- 
munity Life and the Activities of Women, pages 645 to 652. 
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Personnel. Most of the plans and policies recommended in the 
foregoing pages for the improvement of the economic conditions 
of the Indians are not new. Some of them are now in operation 
and are meeting with indifferent success. Others have been tried in 
the past and have failed. Many of these partial or complete failures, 
however, are to be accounted for on the grounds of faulty execu- 
tion rather than economic unsoundness. No plan for developing 
a race to economic competence can be expected to succeed if carried 
out by untrained workers. This task involves difficult educational 
problems and requires the services of persons skilled in various 
specialized fields, such as agriculture, stock raising, and home 
demonstration. The foregoing recommendations therefore will de- 
pend for their effectiveness upon very considerable improvements 
in personnel. 

The Influence of Employees. The purpose of the Indian Ser- 
vice is primarily educational. Every employee on a reservation, no 
matter what his specialized work, has his part in the general scheme 
of educating the Indians for economic independence. Even if an 
employee is not concerned directly with developmental work, he 
inevitably influences morale. Every employee, therefore, should 
have three essential qualifications. He should know how to per- 
form his own specialized task, he should have a clear compre- 
hension of the big objectives of the local office and the relation of 
his job to them, and he should like and respect Indians. 

The third of these qualifications is by no means the least impor- 
tant, To lift a people up and look down on them at the same time 
is not possible, nor can one without respect for a people and faith 
in their future inspire them to self respect and faith in themselves. 
The discouraged, pessimistic government employee is one of the 
greatest barriers to the progress of the Indian race. It is not mere 
accident that the superintendents and other officers who are accom- 
plishing most are those who have the highest regard and sympathy 
for the Indians and the greatest confidence in their ultimate success. 

Adult Indians on the reservation are comparatively free in their 
personal movements, but in many ways they are under control so 
exercised as to impede the development of initiative or self reliance. 
Some control may be necessary in the case of individuals accus- 
tomed to it all their lives, but it should be so administered that it 
will add to the Indians’ confidence, resourcefulness, and self re- 
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spect. At present the administration of Indian property by govern- 
ment officers has for its chief object the securing of income rather 
than the education and development of the owners. Their indi- 
vidual money is under the control of officers who often have scant 
time to talk with them as to its wise use and so merely dole it out 
in small amounts, thus forcing them to the humiliation of becoming 
suppliants for their own money. 

What is done for the Indians is largely done without consulting 
them or giving them an opportunity to express an opinion. If they 
are old and in need, rations are issued consisting of certain definite 
articles without regard to whether or not the applicants may need 
something entirely different. Little time is taken to explain to the 
Indians their own business matters, and they are left in the dark as 
to why many things are done, even though such steps may vitally 
concern their welfare and happiness. The courtesy and respect 
afforded the Indians on some reservations are scanty and are far 
less than would be extended to white men under similar circum- 
stances. Such an attitude is an effectual barrier to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which the Service exists, for it creates 
in the Indians an antagonistic, unteachable frame of mind. It is 
therefore unquestionably a serious disqualification for service. 

In one sense almost every employee working directly with the 
Indians has an influence upon their economic condition. The phy- 
sician and nurse by the cure or prevention of disease enable their 
charges to engage in productive employment; the field matron 
through raising standards of living creates new wants that require 
additional effort for their gratification ; the teacher also creates new 
wants, besides training the mind and hand to a point where earning 
power may be greatly increased. 

The influence of these employees upon economic conditions is, 
however, more or less indirect. Since their work is discussed at 
considerable length in other sections of this report, it seems neces- 
sary to deal here only with those officers whose duties have a direct 
bearing upon the economic advancement of the Indians and only 
with that portion of their work which seeks this particular objec- 
tive. It seems best also to give only a very brief general statement 
of the qualifications and efficiency of present officers, together with 
a few suggestions for improving those qualifications so as to raise 
the general level of the service as a whole. The officers largely 
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concerned with the economic advancement of the Indians and the 
control and administration of their property are superintendents, 
farmers, livestock men, and in some cases foresters and other 
timber employees, irrigation engineers, oil experts, Jabor super- 
visors, and special or irregular employees. 

Superintendents. Reservation superintendents are as a rule 
efficient, industrious, and able. With a few exceptions, they create 
a feeling of surprise that the government is able to secure and 
retain such able men at the salaries paid. Improvement can, how- 
ever, be made even here partly by removing some of the handi- 
caps under which the superintendents work and partly by raising 
the general level of education, training, and experience required 
for the positions. 

The average superintendent at present finds himself handicapped 
by two major difficulties. The problems confronting him are so 
numerous and so complex that it is not possible for him to have 
the technical knowledge necessary to cope with them, and yet 
there is almost no one to whom he can turn for expert advice and 
aid. This handicap should be removed by the creation of the recom- 
mended Division of Planning and Development, consisting of ex- 
perts in various fields who can give to the superintendent through- 
out the service that technical advice and help they so often need. 

In the second place the superintendent seldom has sufficient help 
and is kept so busy with a multitude of petty details that he has 
scant time to carry out broad, constructive policies. This second 
difficulty should be obviated by simplifying the routine work and 
by giving the superintendent sufficient field and clerical assistance 
to leave him free for the large administrative problems of his 
jurisdiction. With a sufficient staff, both in the office and in the 
field, some of the most serious defects of present local administra- 
tions could be remedied. 

1. The practice of forcing Indians to come to the agency to 
receive checks for individual money, or to transact minor matters 
of business, could be discontinued. As far as possible each Indian 
should transact his business with the government officer nearest 
him. This officer should as a rule receive and deliver checks that 
for any reason cannot be mailed to individual Indians. The prac- 
tice of requiring the Indians to make long journeys and stand in 
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line before the agency door grows increasingly bad with the recent 
tendency of the government to consolidate jurisdictions and so 
increase the distances that many people have to travel. 

2. Government employees could take time to require of Indians 
the conduct of adults instead of often hastily according them the 
treatment given small children. Officers should recognize that 
morale, self confidence, and self respect are not developed by 
paternalism. Able-bodied Indians should not as a rule be given 
money or goods for consumption except as an emergency measure, 
nor should they have anything done for them that they can reason- 
ably be expected or required to do for themselves. Too many 
Indians have been helped into helplessness. 

3. Officers could take time to explain to the Indians the details 
of the business management of individual and tribal property. The 
desire of the Indians to secure their money and the wish of the 
office to conserve it frequently results in a contest which is destruc- 
tive to the morale of the Indians. If the Indians are ever to be 
taught how to manage their own funds, then every such difference 
of opinion should be recognized as an educational opportunity not 
to be neglected in the rush of business. 

The superintendent of an Indian reservation is primarily a 
general administrator of an important educational enterprise. His 
duties require him (1) To see clearly the ultimate objective of 
his work, (2) to analyze correctly immediate problems in the light 
of this ultimate object, (3) with expert advice and assistance to 
work out a practicable plan for the entire undertaking, including 
the development of a local organization for the necessary personal 
contacts with Indians that is adequate in respect to both the number 
and the qualifications of the employees, (4) to be a real leader of 
this organization and a coordinator of its activities, and (5) to be 
a fitting representative of the United States government in all 
dealings with the Indians whether these dealings are with individual 
Indians whose cases are brought before him either by the Indians 
themselves or by members of his staff or whether they are with 
gatherings of Indians whom he must instruct or inspire and whose 
confidence he must win and hold. 

Since the objectives of the work are broadly educational and 
require the solution of economic and social problems, the super- 
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intendent should have an excellent general education so that he 
may be equipped by training to master them. Such training is 
ordinarily represented by graduation from a college or university 
with specialization in some field that is related to the problems the 
superintendent must face. Specialization in education, the social 
sciences, agriculture, or business administration would each repre- 
sent knowledge in a special field required in the position and would 
at the same time give the general training that would help in 
understanding and solving problems in related fields. 

Since the duties require ability to plan a program, and to organize 
and direct a force of workers, the superintendent must possess 
marked administrative ability. This ability is ordinarily demon- 
strated by the work a person has done since his formal education 
was completed. The employment record of persons selected for 
superintendencies should ordinarily show successful experience in 
administration, including the direction of trained workers in edu- 
cational extension work. 

Since the superintendent must be to many Indians the personal 
representative of the government of the United States and their 
great leader, he must be possessed of personality. No one type of 
personality is essential. Some successful superintendents succeed 
by their force and energy, others by their strong character which 
shows through a quiet, even reserved, exterior but all possess one 
common trait, a belief in the Indians and a strong faith in their 
possibilities. 

Above all else the superintendent must be of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. Practically all superintendents have considerable respon- 
sibility for Indian property, and in some jurisdictions this responsi- 
bility is extremely heavy. If ever the integrity of a superintendent 
is seriously questioned by any considerable number of Indians in 
his jurisdiction, his influence is seriously impaired. This fact makes 
it incumbent on superintendents not only to avoid all evil but also 
to avoid all appearance of evil. 

At some jurisdictions visited by the survey staff the Indians 
were very critical of superintendents, past or present. In one in- 
stance a past superintendent had been dismissed from the Service 
for violations of the law and the regulations regarding transactions 
in Indian lands. The present superintendent confronts an almost 
impossible task in overcoming the deep seated resentment of the 
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Indians, and it will be several years before this feeling can be 
eliminated. Some superintendents in perfect innocence and with 
the very best of motives have tried to help in the solution of 
difficulties encountered by local financial institutions in recent years, 
even to the extent of accepting positions on the directing boards. 
The Indians cannot understand the real situation, and if any issue 
arises between the bank and an Indian they assume that the super- 
intendent is on the side of the bank. The safe and wise course for 
superintendents and other employees is to avoid such positions be- 
cause such connections are so easily misunderstood. 

Care should also be exercised in social relationships. In a small 
community near a reservation opportunities for social contacts are 
at best slight, and it is not surprising that government employees 
and their families mingle socially with their white neighbors, even 
if some of these neighbors are reputed among the Indians to be 
engaged in gaining possession of Indian property by questionable 
means. The situation is particularly bad if the neighbor whose 
integrity is questioned by the Indians is a person of considerable 
means and entertains elaborately. Apparently the Indians do not 
miss much, and like a good many other persons they are inclined 
to put the worst interpretation on such a situation. Although 
avoidance of any appearance of evil may add to the hardships and 
the isolation of the life of a superintendent and his family, the 
efficient performance of his duties as a leader and an educator of 
Indians dictate that he and his family view such relationships from 
the Indian point of view and govern themselves accordingly. 

This statement of the duties and qualifications of a superin- 
tendent shows that the position is at once difficult, responsible, and 
restrictive. The salaries should be materially raised so that as 
positions become vacant they may be filled by persons possessed 
of requisite qualifications and so that the incumbents may be in 
part compensated for the isolation and the restrictions. 

The creation of the recommended Division of Planning and 
Development and the strengthening of the field force in immediate 
contact with the Indians should materially increase the group from 
which the Service may choose in making selections for promotion 
to superintendencies. The Service has in the past been seriously 
limited in this respect. In some instances it has been obliged to 
choose persons whose experience has been mainly in the technical 
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office work of a reservation. Although some office men may possess 
the requisite qualifications in education, training and experience, 
they are the exception rather than the rule for such work rarely 
furnishes the basis for educational administration of the type re- 
quired. It is believed that in the future better success will be ob- 
tained by recruiting superintendents from well trained workers 
who have demonstrated their success in dealing with Indians in 
the field. 

Farmers in the Indian Service. Since the Indian Service farmers 
and their qualifications have been discussed in the section on agri- 
culture, only a brief summary statement will be made here. 

Since by far the greatest part of the Indians’ property is land 
and most of them derive their living wholly or in part from agri- 
culture, it seems particularly regrettable that salaries are so low 
that with a few exceptions it is not possible to find in the Indian 
Service farmers of even a small part of the ability found among 
the superintendents. They are, in most cases, honest, conscientious 
men, but although they are employed theoretically to teach the 
Indians farming they usually have no knowledge whatever of 
teaching, and but very little of farming. 

To make matters worse, comparatively little time is given most 
of them for teaching agriculture. They have a multitude of other 
duties to perform and some of these, as for example law enforce- 
ment, often make them feared and distrusted by the Indians and 
thus greatly lessen the amount of good they might otherwise do. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that many of them 
accomplish little. Yet they are by no means idle. They issue 
rations, keep up fences, supervise road work, bring patients to the 
hospital, seek out children who have run away from school, help 
at law enforcement, construct buildings, and drive about the reser- 
vations with the physicians or other officers. In short, they are 
likely eventually to become “ errand boys” who do everything but 
farm. No doubt they earn the salary paid them and more, and no 
doubt there is need for such employees on the reservation, but they 
should not be called farmers. 

The qualifications for farmer should be raised to those required 
of the county farm agent and a corresponding salary should be 
paid. This would make it possible to secure men who could assist 
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in working out a satisfactory agricultural program for each reser- 
vation. No doubt some of the present farmers could be retained as 
assistant farmers, and others could be assigned to duty as adminis- 
trative assistants to perform virtually the duties to which most of 
their time is now given. The new farm agents should be allocated 
among the various reservations in such a way as to derive the 
largest possible benefit from their special individual training in the 
various fields of agriculture. They should be advised and helped 
by the agricultural experts of the Division of Planning and 
Development in carrying out the programs for their particular 
reservations. 

Livestock Men. What has been said of the Indian Service 
farmers is largely true of the livestock men, except that the general 
average of ability among the livestock men seems to be higher. 
A few are well trained and highly efficient. Like the farmers, 
however, they are subject to dissipation of their energies by assign- 
ment to petty details of administration, while in some cases, as 
when in charge of a tribal herd, the responsibility placed upon 
them is great and failure has far-reaching consequences. 

Two classes of livestock men should be employed in the Indian 
Service : 

(1) Graduates of agricultural colleges with special training in 
the various branches of animal husbandry. These should direct the 
Indians in stock farming and, on reservations where the chief 
industry is stock raising, they might be the most important, if not 
the only employees in charge of agricultural operations. 

(2) Men charged with the care and development of tribal herds 
and other range operations. These should be men of business train- 
ing and ability and long experience on the range. They should be 
paid salaries somewhat commensurate with those paid by com- 
mercial companies for similar service, and should be given large 
responsibility in working out policies and programs and in carrying 
them through. 

Foresters. The Indian forest service is as a rule effective, but 
the funds allotted to reservations are in some cases insufficient. 
The qualifications required for foresters and other timber em- 
ployees should be as high as those demanded by the United States 
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Forest Service. Corresponding salaries should be paid, in order 
to secure and retain the services of competent men. 

Irrigation Men. The personnel of the Indian irrigation service is 
as a rule fairly satisfactory. A few exceptionally good men are to 
be found in this branch of the Service. 

Additional employees are needed for the development of water 
for livestock and household use, particularly in the Southwest. The 
qualifications required should correspond to those of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation and salaries should be approximately 
the same for similar service in the two bureaus. 

Every effort should be made to correlate and coordinate the 
work of the irrigation service with that of reservation superin- 
tendents and farmers, in order to prevent friction between the 
two. This would be facilitated by choosing such new employees as 
may be required for the irrigation service from the ranks of those 
who know the problems involved in producing a living from irri- 
gated land as well as the technical side of irrigation engineering. 

Supervisors and Overseers of Labor. The number of officers 
charged with the supervision of Indian labor is very small and 
should be considerably increased. Many jurisdictions have large 
numbers of Indians depending mainly upon wage earning for a 
living and these as a rule do not receive the guidance they need. 
It is everywhere recognized that the Indian farmer should have 
advice and instruction in crop growing and stock raising in order 
that he may maintain himself and family. It is not so generally 
recognized that the Indian laborer is equally entitled to advice 
concerning his work and to instruction in securing and holding a 
job in order that he too may fulfill the obligation of family main- 
tenance. With due allowance for the fact that a relatively large 
proportion of the Indians are engaged in agriculture, the statement 
may be made that the number of labor supervisors or overseers is 
small compared with the number of Indian Service farmers. Each 
jurisdiction with any considerable number of Indians earning a 
living by wage earning should have at least one labor supervisor. 

Not only are many more employees needed, but they should be 
possessed of higher qualifications than at present required. Each 
supervisor of labor should have a good general education as well 
as a technical knowledge of employment problems. It is his func- 
tion to promote mutually useful and permanent relations between 
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employers and Indians. This involves on the one hand the ability 
to size up jobs and on the other the ability to size up men as 
prospective workers. 

He should be thoroughly familiar with industrial opportunities 
in his own territory. He should apply to each prospective posi- 
tion a two-fold test: 

(1) Does it offer to the individual a reasonably good opportunity 
for the development of his capacities as a worker? 

(2) Will the conditions of employment, including conditions of 
living, promote rather than interfere with wholesome family life? 

He should regard his work with the Indians as that of an indus- 
trial teacher in the broadest sense of the term. It should be a part 
of his duty to encourage habits of industry, efficiency, and punctu- 
ality and other qualities useful in finding and keeping a job; in 
other words to develop in the workers, so far as possible, fitness 
for reasonable permanency. His objective should be the establish- 
ment of permanent connections between employers and employees 
with mutual trust and respect. 

In the chapter of this report dealing with Migrated Indians com- 
ments of employers are cited to the effect that Indians are timid 
and appear to be contented with the relatively poorer positions with 
the firms they serve. If this is commonly the case the duties of the 
supervisor of labor may well include a careful follow-up of sub- 
stantial Indian workers to encourage them to achievements in their 
various lines of work. 

The placement of young people with specialized training is not 
necessarily a regional problem. Young people who are footloose 
should be put in touch with distant vocational opportunities if 
suitable positions are not to be had nearby. The function of 
clearance involved in such a policy should be exercised by the 
expert member of the Division of Planning and Development at 
Washington. 
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CHAPTER XI 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE AND THE 
ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN 


A relatively small number of Indians make the transition from 
primitive to civilized life successfully ; the great majority tend to 
shift from primitive ways to the ways of the poorest and least 
enterprising of the white population. 

The standards of living in nearly all Indian communities are 
low, among the men as well as among the women. The homes are 
characterized by poor structure, poor repair, overcrowding, lack 
of sanitation, and bad housekeeping. The food supply is usually 
lacking both in quantity and balance. Diseases of a chronic nature 
are prevalent. Both tuberculosis and trachoma interfere with the 
ability to make a living and both flourish under bad living condi- 
tions. Much extreme poverty exists and the social consequences of 
poverty are fully as bad in tribes with potential wealth as in tribes 
that possess nothing. 

Though there are some exceptions the women are poor home- 
makers. Whether due to physical inability, lack of training, dis- 
couragement, or general shiftlessness, the idleness of the house- 
wives of many tribes constitutes a barrier to the improvement of 
home conditions, especially when associated as it often is with 
improvidence. With the single exception of sewing, the essential 
household arts are relatively undeveloped even in the more pro- 
gressive tribes. The proper preparation of food and the care of 
infants and the sick are in no tribe understood or practiced 
generally. 

The women as a rule are poor spenders of income. Many are 
like children in spending without a plan and buying what strikes 
the fancy. The men cannot help them much, for they too spend 
without an understanding of what is essential to family welfare. 

Few women add to the family income by wage earning. As a 
rule they are remote from industrial centers and few have training 
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for skilled occupations. Of the small number gainfully employed 
outside their homes the majority are in domestic service or engage 
seasonally in the harvesting of fruits and other farm crops. A few 
are employed in season in fruit, vegetable, and fish canneries. 

Many women add to the family income by the sale of the prod- 
ucts of the native arts. In some families and probably in one or two 
tribes as a whole the income from this source constitutes a very 
considerable amount of the total. Native handicrafts are to be 
found widely dispersed, varied, and in some localities flourishing. 
The general tendency, however, is for them to disappear or to 
degenerate in quality. They are worth encouraging both as a means 
of adding to otherwise insufficient income and for their social 
value. 

Indian social structure tends to break down instead of adapting 
itself to the conditions of civilized life. That the family is unstable 
is not surprising, for it has been subjected to severe strains. Indian 
families like white families suffer the disintegrating effects of 
poverty, illness, ignorance, and inability to adjust themselves to an 
industrial world. Among the Indians these strains are peculiarly 
great because the race is undergoing a shift from primitive to 
modern life. They are further intensified by the condition of per- 
petual childhood in which the Indians have been held, for both the 
system of education and the type of control exercised by the 
government over tribal and personal property have tended to loosen 
family ties. So far no program of the Indian Office has included 
constructive work with families by workers specially trained to 
deal with the problems involved in family disintegration. Some 
work of this kind is necessary to the success of any social program 
for the Indians. 

The fundamental importance of community life, like that of 
family life, has apparently never been recognized by the govern- 
ment in the treatment of the Indians. Communities have never 
been organized for the ends the government seeks to attain. 
Government control has, moreover, operated to break down native 
forms of organization. The forcible removal of whole tribes to 
very different physical environments resulting in the disruption 
of economic life, the detention of large groups as prisoners of war 
for long periods, the common discouragement of Indian leadership 
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on the reservations and in the government schools, the disrespect of 
white employees for native customs and ceremonies, and the as- 
sumption on the part of teachers and others in the schools that all 
Indian ways are bad ways, have tended to break down native social 
structure. Primitive organization gradually gives way in the face 
of white civilization and nothing takes its place. As a rule those 
forms of community activity have persisted that least serve the 
real interests of the Indians. The habit of wandering, in particular, 
persists, although it interferes seriously with economic prosperity 
and the stability of home life. 

Efforts to build up the Indians physically and economically can 
never be highly successful so long as the social life of the people 
is ignored. The government should develop wholesome community 
life as an essential part of the process of fitting the Indians for 
successful life among whites. As an administrative measure com- 
munity organization would prove much more effective and eco- 
nomical than the present policy of dealing with the Indians as 
isolated individuals. 

The race lacks leadership on the part of the women as well as 
the men. Native nurses, teachers, and other social workers may 
hasten the process of development from the primitive state to 
independent existence in the presence of modern civilization, if 
only the schools can meet the needs of the most ambitious of the 
Indian school girls. 

In most tribes the efforts of the government have not resulted in 
materially raising the standard of living, perceptibly reducing the 
amount of sickness, or increasing very much the Indians’ ability 
to take care of themselves. The Indian women are not to blame for 
this condition. Their education has been poor. The schools have 
not been effective. No comprehensive plan of adult education has 
been tried for any tribe or on any reservation. Government service 
to homes has for many years been delegated largely to a force of 
“field matrons.” Their number is by no means as large as the 
number of reservations. In many places, therefore, Indian women 
are without any help except what is to be had incidentally from 
the superintendent and other employees, such as clerks and teachers. 

With the single exception of a small number of recently ap- 
pointed field nurses very few employees, either field matrons or 
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others, have had specialized preparation for their tasks, whereas 
professional qualifications such as are required by the best white 
organizations are necessary to this highly difficult type of work. 
The Indians need specialists in the prevention of poverty as much 
as specialists in the prevention of disease because the two condi- 
tions are associated and each is a contributing cause of the other. 
In view of the large amount of family and community disintegra- 
tion, for which government policies must be held in part respon- 
sible, the government has a special obligation to seek the help of 
people skilled in dealing with the problems that involve women in 
their home relations. 

Many Indian girls are in public schools, but the girls of the 
more primitive tribes are for the most part in the boarding schools 
of the Service and in the government day schools on reservations. 
The educational service rendered by these government schools is 
not satisfactory. In the more advanced years of a few of the 
boarding schools some good home economics instruction is being 
given, but relatively a very small proportion of the girls remain in 
school long enough to get this training. The boarding schools are 
overcrowded and the education they offer is largely formal in char- 
acter. As they are now managed their most valuable opportunities 
for training are overlooked. The schools themselves should repre- 
sent sound standards of living if they are to inculcate sound stand- 
ards. Instead of placing out Indian girls at domestic work in the 
homes of whites where the conditions of living are very different 
from those on the reservations, the boarding schools should estab- 
lish a field service to the communities from which the girls come, 
thus fostering the relation between students and their homes. 

For some time to come most of the girls will get their training 
in the elementary grades, if at all. This is the pre-adolescent period 
when parents and children should not be separated. The day 
schools, therefore, offer the best opportunities for reaching large 
numbers effectively. An added advantage of the day schools lies 
in the fact that their teaching may be made to fit into the local 
conditions of life, and the homes may be utilized directly in the 
educational plan. 

Until recently the Indian schools have never attempted to fit 
girls for wage earning outside of domestic service. At a few of the 
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large non-reservation schools attempts are now being made to train 
teachers, nurses, and clerical workers, but this training does not 
yet equip the graduates for competition with whites from schools 
of recognized standing, nor does it prepare them for entrance to 
colleges and technical schools. So long as the schools of the service 
fail to offer a high school education of accredited standards the 
doors of colleges and technical schools will be closed to the gradu- 
ates, and thus the young women will be cut off from all really 
professional training. School girls are beginning to feel the neces- 
sity, or at least the desirability, of self support, and the more 
ambitious cannot be expected to find in domestic service a solution 
of their vocational problems. 

The government has been trying for many years to develop 
Indian families to the point of competency, but with little success. 
That the educational nature of the work has been too often over- 
looked, especially where adults have been concerned, that the sys- 
tem of education has so largely ignored the family and community 
relationships of the Indians, and that programs have as a rule been 
the short-lived attempts of untrained people, are sufficient reasons 
for the slight success attending upon long years of effort. 

Any future program for the improvement of the condition of 
Indian homes and the preparation of the women for economic 
competence should include the following features: 

1. The natural grouping of the population on geographic lines 
should be determined, and each such group on the reservation 
should be organized for the development of wholesome community 
life. 

2. The girls should be taught the practical essentials of home- 
making in the day schools. These schools could in many cases be 
made centers for the health and recreation work of the community ; 
if distances prove too great, small boarding schools from which the 
children can return to their homes at week ends. 

3. Economic and industrial training should be provided for 
parents and other adults in their homes. Adult education should 
be undertaken with as much thoroughness as the education of 
children. This involves an industrial program for each reservation, 
which in many cases should include attention to the development 
of the native handicrafts. Any such program should emphasize 
training in the spending of money and the handling of property. 
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4. Problems attendant upon the disintegration of family and 
community life, such as dependency, divorce, sex offending and 
other delinquency, drug addiction, and various other types of per- 
sonality difficulties should receive special attention and treatment. 

5. Scholarships in colleges and technical schools should be 
established for the most promising Indian girls who graduate from 
the high schools as an essential step in developing leadership within 
the race. Non-reservation boarding schools for older boys and girls 
should offer a high school education conforming with accredited 
standards. 

6. Although health instruction, improvement of economic con- 
ditions, and the utilization of family and community resources for 
the treatment of personal maladjustments are services needed 
everywhere, the character and amount of work to be done with the 
women and in the homes will vary widely with the variations in 
the problems of the different reservations. Expert study should 
be made of the needs of any given reservation before a plan of 
community work is formulated so that the types of service best 
suited to the needs of the people may be secured. State and local 
resources should be included in the scope of the study, since the 
Indians must eventually merge into general citizenship. 

7. Expert help should be available from the Washington office 
for the initiating of local programs, and trained workers should be 
employed for putting such programs into effect. As a requisite for 
securing and maintaining a competent staff in Washington and 
on the reservations, salaries and working conditions in the Service 
should be raised to the standards customary elsewhere. 

The problems on the reservations are largely social and edu- 
cational and bear a strong resemblance to similar problems in the 
general population now in the hands of persons trained in the 
methods that have proved successful in the experience of the white 
race. The Indian Office has a few well trained employees whose 
work amply justifies the policy of employing this type of person 
in the Service, as for example the two women in general super- 
visory positions. Such persons are available for all the lines of 
work involved in the program suggested if standard salaries and 
working conditions can be established; they are a necessity if the 
Indians are to be prepared for release from tutelage. 
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Until the experience of the country at large in the treatment of 
backward groups is made available in the treatment of the Indians, 
they cannot justly be said to constitute a difficult or hopeless 
problem. 


Women as Homemakers. No general statement can be made that 
is true of all Indian homes. There is as wide a diversity of con- 
ditions among Indians as in any other population, and the state- 
ments made here are seldom true of all tribes and probably never 
true of all families of a tribe. They do, however, describe condi- 
tions typical of large areas or conditions sufficiently prevalent and 
important to constitute a social problem throughout large areas. 

The Dwellings. All kinds of Indian homes are to be found.’ 
There are a few homes of distinct comfort, a few that are like 
the more modest homes of the white professional class, and many 
more that do not compare unfavorably with the homes of small 
wage earners in our villages. But all these are exceptional, not 
typical. The race in general still lives in primitive dwellings, in | 
tents and shacks, and in small houses poorly constructed, ill kept 
and in bad repair. With the exception of the Pueblo dwellers and 
the rich Osages no tribe approximates as good home conditions as 
even the poorest little village of the Middle West. The nearest 
counterpart in the white population is the manner of living of the 
mountain whites of the Appalachians, the migrant families that 
follow the agricultural harvests, and the squatters along rivers and 
railroads and on the outskirts of cities. 

The primitive dwellings most common in the Indian country are 
the wickiup of the Apaches, the hogan of the Navajos, and the 
brush or cactus house of the less progressive Pimas and Papagos. 
Pueblo dwellings, which are scarcely touched by modern influence, 
are the development from an earlier civilization and are very 
different from all other Indian homes. Among other tribes the 
tent, the nondescript shack usually of rough lumber, and the log 
house have generally replaced the earlier types of dwellings. On 
some reservations the government has built houses in considerable 
numbers. These vary according to available funds and materials 
from lumber shacks or log houses to attractive bungalows with 


*For an enumeration of homes visited, by location, see Table 1, page 662. 
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modern improvements. In many localities a few of the more pro- 
gressive Indians are to be found living in well built houses very 
like those of their white neighbors. The Indians in the hills of 
eastern Oklahoma still live like the poorer whites of the frontier 
of a hundred years ago. They have the one or two-room log cabin, 
with the stick chimney and the wide fireplace still used at times for 
cooking, the floor of dirt or loosely laid rough boards, and the 
windows small or lacking entirely. Many of these families depend 
on a spring or a creek for their water supply. Toilet facilities are 
as a rule entirely lacking. 

On the basis of so wide a variety of conditions of housing only 
a few generalizations can be made: 

1. The dirt floor is still the rule in primitive dwellings, in Pueblo 
homes, and in the poorer lumber and log houses. This is a source 
of discomfort and illness. Some of the younger Indians now regard 
a board floor as a necessity. 

2. The most primitive structures are better ventilated than the 
great majority of the dwellings that have replaced them. Most 
houses have been built without fireplaces, and the Indians have not 
learned to ventilate through windows. A few of the cheaper houses 
have board flaps in place of glass frames, or no windows at all. 

3. Most houses are better lighted than either hogans or wickiups, 
where the light comes through a hole in the roof. Even if windows 
are small a side light is superior for most purposes. Houses, how- 
ever, are seldom as light as the tents they sometimes replace, and 
on health grounds most families need far more light than the dwell- 
ings afford. 

4. Throughout the Indian country a familiar sight is the arbor, 
a roof of brush or reeds supported on upright posts. This serves 
the purpose of outdoor work room and living room. It is a primi- 
tive contrivance worthy of preservation for reasons of health. 

5. It is a question whether the building of houses has improved 
sanitary conditions. When primitive dwellings become foul they 
may be burned or abandoned, since they are easily replaced, while 
tents may be moved to a clean location. But houses being perma- 
nent need greater constant care than most Indians seem to know 
how to give. Throughout vast regions water for household pur- 
poses is scarce and is to be had only at the cost of much effort. As 
a rule toilet accommodations are conspicuous by their absence. 
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6. There is a high degree of room congestion, owing partly to 
the fact that dwellings are small and partly to the fact that whole 
families visit their friends and stay indefinitely while their own 
homes stand vacant. 

The Food of the Family. Indians have a very restricted diet. 
Of the race as a whole it can be said that the diet consists largely of 
meat or fish, bread, beans, sugar, and coffee or tea, and is lacking 
almost entirely in milk and leafy vegetables. In many tribes wild 
foods, such as roots, nuts, and small fruits, are still in use, and 
nearly all Indians use some corn and have squash and melons in 
season. All tribes use some canned goods, but excepting in locali- 
ties where tomatoes are popular this is seldom well chosen to sup- 
plement their other food. Some tribes, notably the Hopis and 
Cherokees, raise fruits and vegetables in considerable variety and 
amount and can or dry and store them for use out of season. With 
the exception of the Navajos few desert Indians keep milk goats. 
Here and there in the sections where pasture is good, families with 
milk cows are to be found, but cows are not the rule, even in east- 
ern Oklahoma where the Indians live under conditions more nearly- 
approaching those of their white neighbors. Few of the families 
who own cows take the trouble to milk them regularly, and in few, 
if any, of the localities visited is the use of fresh milk the custom 
of the tribe.” 

The diet is often faulty with respect to quantity as well as variety. 
Some Indians never have enough to eat. Others alternate between 
starving and gormandizing, a primitive habit that is not discour- 
aged by the government system of rationing. The ration as issued 
is never satisfactory with respect to food balance and seldom with 
respect to quantity. The recipients are half starved when they get 
their semi-monthly supply, and it would require much foresight 
and self-control to distribute the food evenly throughout the fort- 
night. The presence of hungry visitors is likely to add to the diff- 
culty, and the result is a feast and then a famine. In some parts 
of the Indian country there are periods of starvation when the 
people are reduced to the use of horseflesh. There is much feeling 
against this. For example one says: “I think horse meat makes us 


2 Samples of the diets of two tribes are given in Table 5, page 665. These 
families spent on an average three and one-half times as much for coffee 
as for milk and cheese. 
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sick. A great many spit blood and lots of people die.” Some of 
the poorest Indians report that as a last resort they eat animals that 
they find dead. 

Much food is not well prepared. The cooking in many tribes is 
the hasty kind and likely to be unwholesome. In a great many 
sections of the Indian country a bread made of flour, baking 
powder and water fried in deep fat is the staple article of diet and 
is eaten either hot or cold. Meats and other foods are exposed to 
the flies during the drying process. Ordinarily food preparation is 
unsanitary and methods of serving and eating equally so. 

The restricted diet is due in part to low income and lack of 
agricultural resources. Much more important, however, is the fact 
that the food habits of the Indians are poor. Like the people of 
other races, Indians are conservative when it comes to adopting 
new foods. Added to this is the distate for unfamiliar food charac- 
teristic of the undernourished and the sick of all races. Among 
the people of some tribes superstition still further restricts their 
tastes. For example, the Navajos are restrained by their fears 
from eating eggs, one of the most nutritious of foods. Although 
food habits are difficult to change, the government has had two 
excellent opportunities to form good habits, namely, the boarding 
school table and the ration. That these opportunities have been for 
the most part neglected is due largely to lack of funds but partly 
also to the fact that the formation of good food habits was not 
formerly recognized as an important part of education. In the few 
boarding schools where the children have been given plenty of 
milk, fresh vegetables, and fruit, it has been amply demonstrated 
that the taste for these things can be developed. 

Very few Indian families understand the relation between faulty 
diet and ill health. But here and there the young women from 
boarding school or the children in the day school are attempting 
to carry the lessons of the classroom into effect, and occasionally 
an ex-patient from a tuberculosis sanatorium tries to follow at 
home the regimen of the institution. Some educational work has 
been done in connection with the Five-Year Industrial Program. 
A farm chapter member among the Sioux, a worn-looking man 
of about 60 who had weathered a severe winter with difficulty, said 
in describing his starved condition: “I’m a great fellow to build 
air castles, but what I wish most is that I had a good milk cow.” 
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Another Sioux, the father of six small children, said: “If we 
could get one good milk cow, that is half the living.” 

Enough such cases exist to constitute evidence that the funda- 
mental rules of nutrition can be taught to the Indians. But in most 
cases these principles cannot be carried into effect without a con- 
siderable change in the manner of life of the families. At present 
most of the Indians retain some vestiges of their old migratory 
habits. Various kinds of excursions interfere with a settled agri- 
cultural existence. Crops, gardens, cows, and poultry all are neg- 
lected when the family puts the padlock on the door and sets forth 
on a trip which may last from a few days to several months. 
Whether they go to the cranberry marshes of Wisconsin, or for 
pine nuts to the mountains of the Southwest, or to the fruit orchards 
of the Northwest, or to the camp meeting in Oklahoma, or to a 
rodeo, or to a tribal dance or celebration, the result is the same. 
When they come home they find the crops injured, the garden 
dried up or choked by weeds, the cow dry, and the chickens scat- 
tered and gone. Later, when food grows scarce, the simplest solu- 
tion of the difficulty is to butcher the cow. One may sympathize 
with the desire for the free life of the excursion or tribal gather- 
ing and still recognize that the habit of wandering is a most serious 
obstacle to a varied diet and is, therefore, in large measure respon- 
sible for the malnutrition which results in so many cases of disease 
and death among the Indians. 

In general the Indians may be said to understand the culture of 
vegetables better than the care of animals. Goats and cows often 
produce an inadequate supply of milk, either because they are not 
of good breeds or because they are not properly fed or regularly 
milked. The lack of milk in the diet of the Indians is especially 
serious because it is the one great protective food that supplements 
most other dietary deficiencies, but in very few cases are either 
men or women ready to give the regular care that a cow must have 
if she is to produce enough milk to supply the family. 

Care of Infants and the Sick. In many localities physicians are 
not to be had; in many the medicine men still flourish. Most In- 
dians are much hampered by tradition and superstition. Relatively 
few are reached by the nursing service of the Indian Office. Only 
a small proportion of the girls and young women have had lessons 
in the care of infants and sick while away at school. Under these 
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circumstances Indian women could not be expected to know how 
to care for the health of those dependent upon them or what pre- 
cautions to take during pregnancy. As a matter of fact, doctors 
and nurses find them sadly lacking in judgment. The result is that 
babies die, young children are infected unnecessarily, and the old 
and hopelessly ill suffer needless discomfort. 

To stay at home from excursions because a baby is expected is 
not generally considered necessary, so that births are a common 
occurrence at tribal gatherings. The routine of life is little inter- 
rupted in any respect by pregnancy. Hopi women often lose their 
first child because of the long hours of work in the posture assumed 
in grinding the corn to repay their neighbors for the community 
contribution to the wedding celebration. On most reservations the 
majority of deliveries occur without the aid of a doctor or a nurse. 
The old women who officiate know nothing of sanitary methods, 
are often needlessly rough, and are helpless in abnormal cases. 

Babies are not nursed regularly but are fed when they cry. They 
are nursed indefinitely, usually for a year or more, sometimes for 
two or three years, and occasionally for an even longer period. The 
time of weaning seems to be the crisis in an Indian baby’s life, 
though statistics on this point are too meager to be trustworthy. 
The process is often a sudden change from the mother’s milk to 
hard food of all sorts, with no milk of any kind in the diet. For 
example, Pueblo mothers give babies chili, beans, green fruits, or 
anything they ask for, especially melons in season; the Sioux, 
especially the full-bloods, put the children on meats and other 
heavy foods; Cheyenne mothers offer the child a nursing bottle 
filled with coffee or tea if it frets. Very few children are shifted 
gradually to soft foods and cow’s or goat’s milk. The use of con- 
densed milk has, however, become common in some localities, and 
although this is objectionable, it is better than the more primitive 
method. In some localities the drinking water is never free from 
colon bacilli. It is not surprising that a great many Indian babies 
fail to survive long when breast-feeding ceases. 

Other points of child care are very commonly neglected, includ- 
ing proper clothing, regularity of habits, and protection from in- 
fection and parasites. The custom of swaddling or wrapping and 
binding to boards or cradles is still widely practiced. This has the 
advantage of keeping the baby from sudden chilling, but it does not 
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allow the free play of the muscles of the back, legs, and arms that 
the child needs for its normal development. A nurse of wide expe- 
rience among the Indians says that on the whole the mothers care 
more for their own personal cleanliness than for the condition of 
their children. It is not unusual to see sleeping babies very dirty 
and covered with flies. 

Very young children and sick children are taken on long trips 
or into camp for extended celebrations, with resulting sickness and 
loss of life. Half-grown children and adolescents are encouraged 
to attend or to take part in tribal dances, sometimes with serious 
injury to their health, and persons with tuberculosis are frequently 
permitted to dance even though they have been warned against it. 
Excursions to cranberry marshes, where the pickers stand in the 
water to work, and to the maple sugar camps, where there is much 
exposure to inclement weather, frequently result in deaths from 
pneumonia. Even when families are at home and nothing unusual 
is going on, sleeping and eating lack regularity. 

Little is done to make sick or aged people comfortable or to pro- 
tect the well from them. This is especially serious in view of the 
fact that tuberculosis and trachoma are prevalent. An old man 
complains: 


If I had a floor in my house I could see better. The dust from 
the dirt floor gets in my eyes and helps make me blind. I get dust 
in my mouth and nose and ears. 


In many homes it would seem impossible for any member of the 
family to escape tuberculosis infection under the conditions of liv- 
ing. Often the whole family eats from a common dish, using the 
fingers; or they may have two or three spoons and cups for the 
use of everyone. A Navajo school boy, writing about his home, 
says: 


The dishes we possess are usually cups, spoons, and others but 
they don’t wash them right away after using them till it’s time to 
use them again. 


Crowded living quarters make the isolation of the sick a difficult 
problem, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that the Indians 
are rather sensitive about isolation. If doctors and nurses are 
accessible the Indians are inclined, like most white people, to ask 
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them for medicine when what they need is instruction in simple 
preventive measures. 

A custom which no doubt operates to lessen the amount of infec- 
tion from tuberculosis arises out of superstition. When an Apache 
or a Navajo dies, the wickiup or hogan is burned with the belong- 
ings of the deceased. If the place of residence is a house, it is 
abandoned. The motive is ghost fear, but some of the Indians 
uphold the custom on sanitary grounds. A Navajo said in council: 


There are too many epidemics of diseases here in schools. I 
think it is caused by the beds being full of germs. The beds are 
used too long and too often. Out on the reservation when one of 
our people dies we destroy his bedding and even his hogan for fear 
he may have had a catching disease. We destroy everything used 
by the person. We even destroy the dishes, spoons, knives and 
forks used by the one who died because we fear the disease that 
caused his death. 


The Hopis give their adobe dwelling a thorough cleaning after 
a death has occurred, whitewashing the walls and putting new 
clay on the floor. This is a part of the death ceremonies. 

Cleanliness and Order. The majority of Indian homes are char- 
acterized by dirt and confusion. On every reservation, however, 
there are exceptions, and among some Indians the exceptions are 
many. The Hopis, Zunis, and especially the Rio Grande Pueblos 
value neatness and order and make much of the condition of their 
walls and floors. Whitewashing is a frequent process, and pictures, 
rugs, and bedding are cleaned or aired when the walls and floors 
are treated. The better homes are very attractive. But many of 
these same families are not sanitary in their food habits. The 
women of every tribe are in need of instruction and stimulation to 
greater effort. 

In justice to Indian housewives it must be said that the condi- 
tions under which most of them live make cleanliness and order 
difficult to achieve. Poor housing conditions are in many cases the 
result of extreme poverty and are beyond the control of the In- 
dians. The structure and state of repair of dwellings is unfavor- 
able to good housekeeping. Houses are dark, walls are rough, 
roofs leak, and flies have free access to the dwelling. Dirt floors 
in particular are a handicap, for they soon become uneven and 
dusty with use. Most homes are entirely without sanitary facili- 
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ties, and it is difficult to keep clean where water is hard to get. 
Even where it is not scarce the supply is often at an inconvenient 
distance. Many Indians haul all the water for household use. 
Many others depend entirely on creeks and rivers for their supply. 

Homes are small and there is much overcrowding both of be- 
longings and of people. It would be impossible to make some of 
the homes look neat, not because the owners have too many things 
but because there is too little space for any scheme of convenient 
arrangement. Where all the household processes must take place 
in one or even two small rooms, it is not easy to plan a good work- 
ing arrangement under any circumstances. When these rooms are 
crowded with people, as they often are in cool weather, the task 
of performing household duties and of keeping things either clean 
or orderly must be beyond the powers of anyone. 

The degree of room overcrowding in Indian homes is greater 
than among the whites of the tenement districts of our large cities.” 
Of the 366 homes visited on or near reservations by members of 
the survey staff, for which the number of rooms and the number 
of persons living in them were secured: 


199, or 54.5 per cent, averaged two or more persons per room 
120, or 32.8 per cent, averaged three or more persons per room 
85, or 23.2 per cent, averaged four or more persons per room 
62, or 16.9 per cent, averaged five or more persons per room 
42, or 11.5 per cent, averaged six or more persons per room 


This high degree of room congestion is due partly to the fact 
that Indian homes are small. More than one-fourth of all these 
dwellings consisted of only one room, and a larger number of In- 
dians lived in one room dwellings than in homes of any other size. 
Homes of one and two rooms constituted more than half of the 
entire number, and homes of one, two, and three rooms, together 
made up more than three-fourths of the total. 

Indian households are apparently somewhat larger than white. 
Over one-fourth of those visited consisted of seven persons or 
more. The average number of persons per household was 5.1. 
This figure does not indicate that families are larger than in the 
general population, but rather that the Indians share their homes 
with relatives and friends. 


® See Tables 2, 3, and 4, pages 663 and 664. 
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The number of persons who can be crowded into small space 
seems almost unlimited. Ten of the one-room homes were occu- 
pied by seven persons each, seven had eight occupants, six had nine, 
three had ten, and two had eleven. Most of these one-room homes 
are small. A wickiup with an eight foot radius is not a commodious 
sleeping place for six or eight people, but it is as roomy as some 
of the one-room lumber shacks. Two houseboats visited on an inlet 
of the Pacific were no larger than box cars. In each ten people 
were living at the time of the visit. In one a 12-year-old girl was 
dying of tuberculosis. It was impossible to isolate her from the 
babies of the family. The mother of the other family had lost just 
half of the children she had borne. She and her husband and six 
children had two visitors making the kind of indefinite stay so 
common among Indians. Where they all slept was a mystery. 
Some houses visited had so little floor space per occupant that the 
arrangement when all lay down must have required some ingenuity. 
In hot weather, however, the custom of sleeping out-of-doors is 
common, and in some localities bedsteads are to be seen outside 
the year round. 

Primitive habits of life still persist. It is the Indian custom to 
eat, sleep, and sit on the floor. There is little regularity or cere- 
mony as among the whites, in eating and sleeping, their ceremonial 
observances being a community rather than a family matter. The 
blanket or skin or quilt on which the Indian sleeps at night often 
becomes his seat during the day. In wickiups and hogans and tents 
and sometimes in houses, meals are eaten on or near these floor 
beds and bits of food are scattered about. Many Indians are 
adopting bedsteads and occasionally bed linen, but when visitors ° 
arrive pallets are made up on the floor in any number desired. 
Under such conditions it is easy to understand why so many people 
are afflicted with headlice and other parasites and with so highly 
infectious a skin disease as impetigo. It is customary among many 
tribes to air and sun their bed clothing frequently, and this of 
course somewhat lessens the danger from infections. 

Many other Indian homes in which the physical conditions are 
somewhat better than those just described are equally lacking in 
the beauties of cleanliness and neatness. This is not because Indian 
women have no feeling for beauty. Very attractive articles of hand 
manufacture are seen on display or in the process of making in 
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homes where they serve to accentuate the dreariness of the house 
itself. The difficulty seems to be that most of the Indians, except- 
ing the Pueblo dwellers, lack the conception of the home as an 
object of beauty. Wall decoration is their nearest approach to this 
conception. Some poor hogans and log cabins have their walls 
covered with canvas or pieces of corrugated boxes as a background 
for pictures from catalogs, lithographs of religious subjects, photo- 
graphs of friends, and choice pieces of beadwork or basketry. The 
Crows sometimes offer a prize at their celebrations for the best 
looking tepees, whereupon the walls of the tepees are lined with 
silk and decorated with pieces of native art, chiefly beadwork. It 
is quite possible that order and cleanliness might be achieved in 
many families through association with home decoration. It might 
prove easier to stimulate an effort toward the beautiful than toward 
the sanitary. 

Here and there evidences are to be seen that health education 
in the schools and on the reservations, although as yet it is not very 
thorough-going, is having some effect. Some of the younger In- 
dians know of the relation that exists between bad sanitary condi- 
tions and disease, and some improvements are being made in home 
conditions. Returned students are occasionally instrumental in get- 
ting board floors laid, windows enlarged, and houses screened. 

Industry in the Home. Considering the economic condition of 
most Indians it is highly desirable that the homes should be centers 
of industry. It is true among Indians, as among whites, that where 
the living depends upon agriculture it is as important for the women 
as for the men to be able to do many kinds of work, both inside 
and outside the house. In general it cannot be said that Indian 
women are either very competent or very industrious, although 
the women of some tribes, notably the Hopis and the Navajos, 
know how to do many things and are usually found busy at their 
tasks. But in many other tribes the industrious housewife is the 
exception, and there is much sitting about in idleness. 

The structure of most primitive dwellings is not favorable to 
indoor occupations, nor are many of the lumber shacks and log 
cabins sufficiently lighted to permit of much close work, but on the 
other hand among the southern Indians various tasks can be done 
as well out of doors or under the arbor as in the house. Many 
homes are too crowded with people and possessions to make work 
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easy. Then, too, equipment and materials for various kinds of 
work are lacking. Nevertheless, much more could be done to in- 
crease the comfort and well being of families everywhere if the 
desire to work were not lacking, and some observers believe that 
the women are even less inclined to steady habits of industry than 
the men. 

This is not to say that the Indians are lazy, but rather that they 
are still primitive in their habits, given to great exertion at times 
and then to long periods of rest, impatient of routine labor, impa- 
tient of direction, and excited to effort only by the need of the 
moment. 

As a race Indians are little concerned about the future. They 
lack foresight. On the whole the government has encouraged this 
primitive characteristic and has in some measure developed it by 
relying upon material relief rather than upon instruction and other 
forms of personal service in the treatment of poverty. Dependence 
on the ration in emergencies such as crop failures may be said to 
have become traditional in some tribes. A part of the difficulty is, 
of course, the Indians’ ignorance of the consequences of intermit- 
tent industry. As has been noted already, they seidom understand 
the relation between diet or sanitation and ill health, nor do they 
realize that they cannot have a satisfactory food supply or hygienic 
conditions of life without continuous labor. If a family here or 
there develops higher standards than their improvident relatives 
and neighbors, the rules of hospitality operate to reduce their status 
to the common level. 

Like the poor of other races the Indians are caught in a vicious 
circle. It is sometimes said that the chief cause of poverty is 
poverty. Indians are subject to the diseases of malnutrition be- 
cause they are poor; they lack energy because they are sick and 
undernourished ; lacking energy they cannot produce the essentials 
of life. A Montana Indian states the case as he sees it: 


The man who works must eat. If you feed animals well they 
work well. A person is the same way. He is small and must have 
good food. It is not because we are stubborn and do not want to 
work. We do try. The Superintendent knows we try. 


No one who has experienced tuberculosis even in the incipient 
stage can fail to understand that a tuberculous father cannot make 
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a living nor can a tuberculous mother protect her children from the 
disease through her own efforts. The vicious circle must be broken 
by help from outside the family. Even in families in which disease 
does not complicate the situation, outside help is needed in order 
to bring the members of the family face to face with their true 
condition and to supply incentives to industry or to furnish the 
tools of production. 

In the shift from primitive ways to those of the whites there is 
confusion of values. It is difficult to choose the best from both cul- 
tures. Some primitive forms of labor are still practiced although 
unprofitable, while other desirable household arts are falling into 
disuse. Reference has been made to the long excursions in search 
of native foods. These foods are mostly fruits, nuts, and roots, and 
are therefore desirable to supplement a restricted diet, but they 
do not compare in dependability of supply or in variety with the 
food from domestic animals and gardens, which can be had only 
at the price of constant care in a settled place of abode. Yeast bread 
is rather popular with Indians and has to some extent replaced the 
less healthful fried bread, but on the other hand the home-ground 
flour or meal, which retains some food elements very necessary to 
a restricted diet, is being replaced by the less nutritious bolted flour 
from the trader’s store. Sewing machines are owned and used to 
good advantage, but the beautiful old handicrafts are fast disap- 
pearing, though the products are still treasured in many families. 

The sewing machine is an appliance of the white household which 
is much appreciated by Indian women and is to be found even amid 
the most primitive conditions. Indian women sew very well. In 
various tribes it is necessary to sew at home if the tribal costume is 
to be worn at all, and some of the women’s costumes require a great 
amount of stitching. Fifteen or twenty yards of material is used 
in making the dress of the San Carlos Apache, and braid is usually 
stitched on the ruffles of the voluminous skirt; hence the sewing 
machine out in the sand near the wickiup. Women who belong to 
tribes that do not wear a distinctive costume use paper patterns 
with surprising success. Occasionally a copy of a woman’s maga- 
zine or of a mail order catalog is to be seen in some homes where 
it is used as a guide to the fashions. Men’s and children’s clothing, 
however, are bought ready made to a far greater extent than 
women’s, often by wives who need to save by making them at home. 
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That women are more proficient at sewing than at cooking is not 
surprising, for before they had sewing machines they were used to 
infinitely painstaking work in the production of objects of utility 
and beauty. The products of these efforts, such as the bead moc- 
casins or the water jar, are a much more obvious result of labor 
than are those forms of human welfare that result from the prac- 
tice of the routine daily tasks of cleaning and cooking, and there- 
fore the handicrafts more easily engage the interest of primitive 
people. 

The fundamental cause of idleness seems to be a low standard of 
living. The conscious wants of most Indians are few and easily 
satisfied. This is true of the men as well as of the women, for the 
men as a rule do not assume their share of the labor involved in 
making comfortable homes. Houses need painting and screening ; 
roofs and chimneys need mending; floors need renewing. Water 
and toilet facilities could in many cases be provided or improved. 
Homes could be enlarged by the building of other rooms. Many 
homes could be made more attractive by the removal of debris 
from their vicinity or by planting flowers, shrubs, trees, or gardens. 
In driving along the road in mixed Indian and white communities 
it is usually possible to tell which homes the Indians occupy, not 
because they are different in structure but because they look pecu- 
liarly neglected and forlorn. 

Superintendents and others who have tried to develop habits of 
industry sometimes say that if only they could create the desire 
for material possessions the problem of Indian welfare would be 
solved. Some of them believe that the automobile is a good thing 
for the Indians because working to support it sometimes develops 
steady habits. As a Pima woman put it: 


You don’t have to work much for food and clothing. You can 
get along somehow. But when a tire gives out there is nothing to 
do but go to work. 


The problem is hardly so simple as this. Happiness is not to be 
confused with the possession of many things. Indians can teach 
whites some lessons in non-material values. But any plane of liv- 
ing must be considered essentially sub-standard so long as ill- 
health prevails and parents do not strive for better conditions for 
their children than they themselves have had. What Indian women 
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need more than a desire for things is a vision of health and the 
solid enjoyments of life that can be realized in relatively simple 
surroundings but only at the price of consistent and continuous 
effort. 

The Home in Relation to Industrial Efficiency. Women as home- 
makers have an indirect relation to industrial efficiency that is no 
less important than the direct contribution they make through their 
own labors. Other members ofthe family are dependent upon the 
home in great degree for the ability to do effective work. For 
husband and children the home should supply two needs: first, 
rest and refreshment of spirit, a renewal for the next day’s work; 
and second, incentive to effort. 

How far the home serves the first of these two purposes it is 
difficult to judge. The difference between Indians and whites in 
underlying philosophy of life must be taken into account. To the 
Indian the white man’s emphasis on material possessions is prob- 
ably as strange as the white man finds the Indian’s love of leisure 
and dislike of routine. The Indian’s wider sense of close relation- 
ship as well as his feeling of responsibility for all the members of 
his clan and race may be a fundamental spiritual necessity even 
though it results in crowding his home with relatives and friends 
and making it anything but a place of peace and quiet. The tie 
between parent and child is strong and the reverence for elders is 
great, so it may be that the close mingling of the several generations 
does not create so much difficulty as among whites; but there is 
plenty of evidence that the presence of collateral relatives and per- 
sons not related complicates family life and frequently results in 
the loosening of marital ties. Indians can find near at hand both 
solitude and the enjoyment of beauty in nature, so that the psycho- 
logical effects of overcrowded households may not be as bad as we 
know them to be in cities, but congested living does produce sick- 
ness and the presence of sickness has a bad effect on the nervous 
state of those not sick. 

To a limited extent the Indians are undergoing a psychological 
adjustment to white standards of living, as evidenced particularly 
by the fact that returned students do not fit into their former life. 
The home is the place of conflict between the old and the new. In 
some cases the gap between the ideals of the generations is wide 
and the parents are placed in the difficult position of mediators 
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between the young people and the grandparents. The clash is much 
less likely to be severe if the grandparents live in their own separate 
dwellings. In some localities there has grown up the custom of 
giving a grandparent complete control of one grandchild with the 
understanding that the parents shall be left undisturbed in their 
relations with the other children. Occasionally local conditions have 
operated to develop progressive ways of living in one sex more 
than in the other. When the women lag behind the men, as is more 
often the case, the home does not fulfill its function of renewal of 
energy as it should. 

Too many homes do not supply the second of these two needs. 
They do not furnish incentives to effort. They fail to generate 
ambition. Compared with the homes of an earlier generation there 
has been progress in many tribes. Parents whose own parents were 
hostile to the schools are willing and often eager for their children 
to have an education, and this is not always because the schools 
subsidize the families by furnishing food and clothing. Some par- 
ents see that an education is necessary to success in life and wish 
success for their children. Children with exceptional talents or am- 
bitions sometimes find a sympathetic attitude at home, although 
seldom a plan for securing further education. But many parents 
are not so wise. A Sioux criticized his fellows in council as follows: 


I’m going to tell the faults of these Indians. Everyone has a 
fault. They complain not because they are mean but because they 
are illiterate. Their object in raising children is this: To keep 
them from hard labor, drudgery of all sorts, to dress up, look neat, 
to wear cowboy boots and big hat and ride all the neighboring 
communities horseback idling away profitable time. They forget 
that the white man works from daylight till dark, putting pleasures 
aside. 


Between husbands and wives the situation is less satisfactory 
than between parents and children. Apparently little pressure is 
brought to bear upon the husband by the wife to increase the 
income, or upon the wife by the husband to disburse it more wisely. 
A government worker with a wide acquaintance among Indians 
says that they are complete individualists in running no risk of 
blame. Husband and wife will therefore take no responsibility for 
each other’s actions, for if they refrain from advice they are left 
free to quarrel by slurring each other. Mutual distrust is evidenced 
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by the custom of the wife’s accompanying the husband every- 
where. Personal relations might be happier were it not for poverty 
of interests at home. 

The Spending of Money. The inability to spend is as serious a 
handicap as the inability to earn. Some persons and tribes are 
exceptions, but as a rule Indians are not good spenders. Many 
of the women do not know the value of money from having earned 
it. Neither have they the family training and traditions that are 
so great a help to white women in determining values of commodi- 
ties. Many are the first generation of shoppers, and as a rule their 
husbands have little more experience than they themselves. As a 
Cheyenne River Sioux said: 


White people are taught as children the value of money and how 
to spend it, but we were brought up in a different way. We ate 
lots of beef. If we see any meat anywhere we are bound to buy 
it, no matter what it costs. 


To many Indians a melon is irresistible, even if it costs five cents 
a pound and they have little else to eat. There is no plan for the 
week or month and often no plan for the day’s shopping. Some 
of the more primitive Indians, like the Apaches, buy an article at 
a time and pay for it, continuing the process until the money is 
gone. A child’s whim may determine a purchase. There is much 
haphazard spending. 

While some merchants and traders help their Indian customers 
to spend wisely, others take advantage of their ignorance and lack 
of skill. It is often asserted that local merchants have two prices, 
one to whites and another to Indians. Some of the Osages believe 
this to be true and resent it, refusing to buy in their place of resi- 
dence. Most Indians buy in a very restricted market and few have 
as yet discovered the advantages of patronizing the mail order 
houses. 

The home economics courses in the Indian schools, especially in 
the later years of the curriculum, cover some of the fundamental 
facts underlying intelligent purchasing, such as food values and 
standards in clothing. But comparatively few women have been 
reached by these courses, and outside the schools little has been 
done to educate either adults or children in the spending of income. 
The government system of doling out individual money has dis- 
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couraged planning. Then, also, many Indians are convinced that 
the government misspends tribal funds and have a resentful rather 
than a teachable attitude of mind. Particularly they dislike the 
“yellow paper which can be used at only one store” because they 
“can buy only at the trader’s price and not at the market price,” 
and because they must spend it all at one time. Some government 
employees proceed on the assumption that the Indians are not teach- 
able, while the Indians resent being treated like children. On a 
northern reservation an old Indian said: 


If you had money and did any purchasing you would buy what 
you wanted and keep the rest in your pocket. But we have to take 
an order and spend the whole thing. We Indians know how to take 
care of money too. 


His field matron, when asked about this feature of the order sys- 
tem, laughed and said, “ Oh, an Indian always spends it all. That’s 
the way with an Indian.” If white people were restrained from 
exercising their judgment in spending money, if they could not 
experiment and learn from their mistakes, there would be even 
more poor spenders among them than there are today. 


Family Relations. Indian families are subject to the same malad- 
justments within the family group as are white families. Husbands 
and wives fall out and separate, children are incorrigible, parents 
are unreasonable, and other relatives interfere and intensify the 
difficulties of these primary relationships. It can be said as truly 
of Indians as of white families that “‘these maladjustments in 
the (family) group arise from physical and mental ills, bad habits, 
ignorances, legal entanglements, together with the element of re- 
sourcelessness,” “a resourcelessness not merely material but mental 
and spiritual as well. Like many poor white families the Indians 
themselves are often sensible only of their economic and health 
needs, so that these things constitute the immediate and practical 
points of approach to the somewhat less obvious but fully as funda- 
mental problems of the adjustments of the members of the family 
in their relations to each other and of the family to the larger social 
group. 

* Unpublished report of the Committee on Content of Family Social Work 


at the Annual Meeting of the National Conference on Social Work, Cleve- 
land, May 26, 1926. 
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Those ills consequent upon industrial strain and upon life amid 
the congestion of large cities have scarcely touched the Indians. 
But the shift to cities and to non-agricultural industries is begin- 
ning, and here and there the strain upon family life is apparent. 
A few women are entering wage earning occupations and deferring 
marriage. In localities near towns and cities some married women 
find it easy to earn by working in the homes of white people and 
some husbands find it easy to let them furnish the main support 
for the family. Indian men are seldom trained for the more inter- 
esting occupations and, as has been said before, they are impatient 
of routine, a characteristic more marked in the men than in the 
women. Occasionally interracial antagonism constitutes a barrier 
to desirable occupations. Unemployment or underemployment of 
the husband, whether from inability to find work or from dislike 
of available jobs, tends to disintegrate the family the same as in 
other populations. ; 

In general the family relations of Indians may be said to suffer 
strain through contact with whites. This is because most inter- 
racial contacts are not with white men and women who represent 
the higher white standards. Here and there Indians have had inti- 
mate acquaintance with the more substantial class of white people 
who have come to them either as missionaries or government em- 
ployees or who have known them as neighbors, and these Indians 
have greatly profited by sincere friendships devoid of condescen- 
sion. Many interracial marriages have proved successful. Far 
more frequent, however, are the contacts with whites who are try- 
ing to exploit the Indians, or who are superior and patronizing 
or brutal, or who are merely curious. 

The Indian has his own code of ethics. It differs in some par- 
ticulars from the white man’s, especially in matters that have to do 
with family life, Indians are taught one set of principles in the 
schools and missions and see a very different set in operation. They 
are told that it is wrong to lie and steal; they hear the gospel of 
love. But they are victims of lies and broken promises. Both tribes 
and individuals have been cheated out of their property by white 
people. Wealthy Indians are even victimized in marriage by whites. 
White dope and liquor peddlers have demoralized whole communi- 
ties. In some localities the whites hold the Indians in contempt ; 
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they encourage back door begging and dispense old clothing as 
a charity. 

Under these influences the whole moral tone of the Indian’s life 
suffers. In particular the effects are bad when whites are known 
not to practice the principles of sex purity that the race professes. 
Under primitive conditions the tribal customs restrict individuals 
severely from infringing upon the code, but with the shift from 
tribal to state control the individual knows a new freedom and may 
choose to follow neither the old nor the new ethics of family life. 
Then the cases of illegitimacy and desertion tend to take on the 
same economic and social significance as in other populations, for 
with the relaxing of clan authority comes the weakening of clan 
responsibility for dependent women and children. 

Differences Between Indian and White Families. The primitive 
Indian family differs from ours in two significant particulars : 

1. The two-generation family composed only of husband, wife, 
and children is relatively less significant than in our social organi- 
zation. The several generations mingle more intimately in the 
households and the camps, and the grandparents, particularly 
grandmothers, occupy a more influential position than in white 
families. The family has a relatively greater obligation to the larger 
group than among whites. Home life is not so exclusive as with 
us. Hospitality and guest privileges must be extended even though 
they interfere with family obligations. Even where these customs 
are breaking down the form outlives the spirit of hospitality, and 
guests are offered food even when the members of the family 
resent the visit and maintain strict silence. 

2. The family is less stable than ours. Informal separation and 
remarriage is common and apparently does little if any damage to 
social status. Many Indians ignore legal forms and polygamous 
marriage has not entirely disappeared. In some localities the cus- 
tom of dismissing husbands is said still to survive in its primitive 
form; on many reservations the adjustment differs little from 
desertion and remarriage among whites; among the Osages large 
property interests have made it necessary to legalize both pro- 
ceedings. Since Indians are wards of the national government 
many states do not take jurisdiction in domestic relations, but even 
if there were state jurisdiction few Indians would have the money 
to pay for divorce. 
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Government Treatment of Family Difficulties, Most family 
troubles and sex irregularities come to the reservation superin- 
tendent for adjustment. In some cases the superintendent is able 
to utilize the Indian court to good advantage in handling such 
matters. This plan has the merit of bringing the offenders face to 
face with the public opinion of their own race, although on reser- 
vations where factions exist among the Indians the force of Indian 
sentiment is largely lost. Much or little use may be made of the 
tribal court. On one of the Sioux reservations in a period of a little 
over a year 148 of the 271 cases before the court were concerned 
with domestic relations, nearly all having to do with the marriage 
relation or with delinquency on the part of children. On some other 
reservations just as populous comparatively few cases of this nature 
are brought into the court. For various reasons the superintendents 
should be relieved of the duty of handling the routine of these 
matters. They have far too many other duties to be able to give 
these personality difficulties the study they deserve, and besides 
they have not the necessary training for this specialized kind of 
work. A trained assistant working with the Indian court would 
probably prove a desirable arrangement until such time as the 
states shall take over this responsibility. 

The special treatment of unadjusted or delinquent children has 
not yet been undertaken by the government, though many em- 
ployees recognize the need of such work, Lacking specially trained 
workers the Indian Office has been slow to perceive the funda- 
mental problems underlying the obvious problems of vice and 
crime. Efforts to correct these disintegrating things are there- 
fore superficial and ineffective. Delinquent children have been sent 
indiscriminately to the boarding schools where they increase the 
difficulty of handling all children, not only because their influence 
on the others is bad, but also because these few difficult ones have 
fixed the type of discipline for the whole school to the detriment 
of the many who need little control. 

Strains Imposed by the System of Education. Indian families 
are subjected to peculiar strains growing out of their relation to 
the government. Some of the projects of the government, notably 
the appointment of field workers to deal with home conditions, have 
tended to strengthen family bonds. But on the whole government 
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practices may be said to have operated against the development of 
wholesome family life. 

Chief of these is the long continued policy of educating the 
children in boarding schools far from their homes, taking them 
from their parents when small and keeping them away until parents 
and children become strangers to each other. The theory was once 
held that the problem of the race could be solved by educating the 
children, not to return to the reservation, but to be absorbed one 
by one into the white population. This plan involved the permanent 
breaking of family ties, but provided for the children a substitute 
for their own family life by placing them in good homes of whites 
for vacations and sometimes longer, the so-called “‘ outing system.” 
The plan failed, partly because it was weak on the vocational side, 
but largely by reason of its artificiality. Nevertheless, this worst 
of its features still persists, and many children today have not seen 
their parents or brothers and sisters in years. A Hopi boy describ- 
ing his home says: 


We used to have lots of fun when we were little fellows. Of 
course we sometimes get into fight, but since then I never have 
seen my sisters for seven years, they both away from home like 
me, so I hope we will all see each other some day. 


A Navajo mother said: “I hated to send this boy to school. I 
knew I was saying goodbye. He would come back a stranger.” 

But parents know a worse fear than this. On many reservations 
there is distress because children die away at school. An Apache 
voiced the general sentiment in a speech in council: 


I know the results of the reservation school but when we send 
our children to non-reservation schools we do not see these children 
for a long time, and sometimes they die. The reservation school 
is what we want. 


A Hopi, speaking in council, said: 


I wish to speak about students educated in non-reservation 
schools. In the matter of transfer of pupils to other schools, cli- 
matic conditions are often different and the child gets sick and 
yet parents are not notified. We all have children, as you may 
have, and we are all interested in these children. If a child is taken 
sick and brought home dead we feel very bad. Often in the case 
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of sickness parents watch closely. If notified the child might be 
saved. Parents know the health conditions of the child. We all 
want our children educated, every one of us, but health comes first. 
I hope if the child gets sick in a different climate he may be re- 
turned home. I wonder if the grades may not be made higher at 
the day school, for such cases of sick children who have been sent 
home. 


A Ute girl in one of the larger schools writes of conditions on her 
reservation as follows: 


A lot of the young Ute girls that went away to school have gone 
home and died and the old Ute Indians don’t want for us to go 
away to school and are having trouble about it, most of the girls 
died from T. B. and there are hardly any young girls on the Ute 
reservation and old people, they think that soon their will be hardly 
any more of this tribe and I think one of the nicest things to be 
done would be for them to have a hospital around Ignacio to care 
for the sick so they could get well. 


Sometimes of course it is the parents or brothers or sisters who 
die, as in the case described by a girl of the Aricari and Pawnee 
tribes: 


My mother died while I was away at school. Three of my other 
sisters died with flue that same winter. And so there was just my 
father and a little sister two years old and a little brother five years 
old, left at home. When vacation time came I went home to see 
the folks that remained. But I could not stand to stay at this home. 
I was always lonely without my mother and the three sisters, and 
every time I went from one room into another I thought of them 
and it made me more lonesome than ever. 


The real tragedy, however, is not loss by death but the disruption 
of family life and its effect on the character of both parents and 
children. The personal care of helpless offspring is the natural 
expression of affection no less among Indians than among parents 
of other races. No observer can doubt that Indian parents are very 
fond of their children, and though the care that they give may be 
from the point of view of white parents far from adequate, yet 
the emotional needs of both parents and children are satisfied. 

Effects of the System upon Parents. A normal emotional life is 
essential to the development of parents to full adult responsibility. 
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In relieving them of the care of their children the government 
robs them of one of the strongest and most fundamental of the 
economic motives, thereby keeping them in the state of childhood. 
One of the most common remarks to be heard in the Indian Service 
is that the Indians are like children. Certainly most of them retain 
their primitive characteristics of improvidence. Since the avowed 
purpose of the government has been to develop the race to the 
point of full adult competence, it seems strange that the greatest 
incentive to industry and to provision for the future should have 
been overlooked. Evidences are not lacking that many tribes are 
today less industrious, less able to fit themselves to their environ- 
ment than they were fifty years ago; that they were in some ways 
better off in their primitive state. Insofar as the government has 
sacrificed real and vital adult education to the formal education of 
children in institutions it has handicapped a primitive people in 
their development, and the Indians have little to show to repay them 
for the sorrows of broken homes. The loss of children tends still 
further to disrupt the family through the loosening of marital ties. 
Normally husband and wife have a strong bond in their common 
responsibility for children. To take away this responsibility is to 
encourage a series of unions with all the bad social consequences 
that accompany impermanence of marital relations. 

Effects of the System upon Children. The effects of early dep- 
rivation of family life are apparent in the children. They too are 
the victims of an arrested development. The experience of the 
white race abundantly demonstrates that institutional children, 
even with the best of care, have greater health and personality 
difficulties than children in families. Affection of an intimate sort 
is essential to normal development. Recognizing this fact the better 
societies for the care of dependent white children have for many 
years been placing their wards out in families as rapidly as the 
very delicate adjustment involved can be made. Even in institutions 
for the care of dependent white children the children are there 
because they have no homes or because normal home life is im- 
possible, and very few are taken forcibly from their parents. But 
many children are in Indian schools as the result of coercion of 
one kind or another and they suffer under a sense of separation 
from home and parents. Since initiative and independence are not 
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developed under the rigid routine of the school, the whole system 
increases the child’s sentiment for dependence on parental decisions 
and children in their teens go back to their mother with a six-year 
old’s feeling for her. 

Under normal conditions the experience of family life is of itself 
a preparation of the children for future parenthood. Without this 
experience of the parent-child relation throughout the develop- 
mental period Indian young people must suffer under a serious 
disability in their relations with their own children. No kind of 
formal training can possibly make up for this lack, nor can the 
outing system when the child is half grown supplement what he 
has missed in his own family and with his own race in earlier years. 

Sex Morality and the Schools. The boarding schools assume the 
parental function of moral control but fail in large measure in the 
attempt to develop sex morality. An underlying difficulty is the 
wholesale handling of the children, which makes intimate personal 
contact with individuals impossible. No one can stand in parental 
relation to two hundred or even to one hundred girls. Then, too, 
most of the employees are familiar only with mass methods of 
education and are satisfied with negative rather than constructive 
means of getting results. They are intent upon preventing irregu- 
larities of conduct and attain their ends by forcible restraint. The 
children are housed in large dormitories, each of which is in the 
charge of a matron who exercises disciplinary functions. In addi- 
tion each school has an officer called a disciplinarian. Neither 
matrons nor disciplinarians are required to have the educational 
qualifications of a member of the teaching staff. Although here and 
there these positions are held by employees of good personality, the 
work is rarely regarded as being fundamentally educational. 

Moral education in Indian schools, like health education, is there- 
fore a matter of precept, not training. The children have their 
twenty-four hours so systematized that there is little opportunity to 
exercise any power of choice. A graduate of one of the largest 
schools, speaking of the occasional sex offending of Indian girls 
engaged in domestic service in cities, said: 


At school a girl does everything to the sound of a bell. You eat 
by a bell; you study by a bell; you work by a bell; you go to bed 
and you get up in the morning when you hear the bell. Then the 
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girl goes to the city to work, and she goes out in the evening ; and 
at ten o’clock when it is time for her to go home the bell doesn’t 
ring. 


In a number of schools the girls sleep at night like prisoners 
with the windows nailed down and the door to the fire escape 
locked,’ so that by no chance may boys enter or girls leave the 
building. We have long ago learned in white schools that we do 
better without many prohibitions ; that in the eyes of students rules 
exist chiefly for the adventure of breaking them. As a matter of 
fact some of the Indian schools do not nail down the windows or 
lock the doors to the fire escape, but attempt instead to put the girls 
on their own responsibility in this matter. The instances of disaster 
under this system are no more frequent than under the other and 
the effect on character is immeasurably better. A Pueblo girl who 
had attended two non-reservation schools contrasted them with re- 
spect to discipline: 


Miss A. at B. was like a mother. The girls would go to her and 
tell her everything. And if they heard that anything was going 
wrong they would tell her. They were not locked in. Here the 
girls can’t tell Miss C. anything. If they know other girls are going 
to do anything they won’t give them away. The girls talk among 
themselves and they know they are not trusted and they just seem 
to want to show people that they can’t be trusted. It puts that kind 
of a spirit in them. They are locked in. 


There is no way to develop moral fiber without exercise. Dr. 
Frankwood E. Williams, writing in the little volume, ‘‘ Concern- 
ing Parents,” makes this clear: 


The child must come into control of his own emotional forces. 
This process is as necessary as learning to walk and difficulties and 
dangers are involved. We do not, however, prevent the child from 
learning to walk for fear it will fall in the fire or down the 
stairs. . . . Learning to walk involves the possibility of death or 
of serious permanent crippling. This is not so true in adolescence 
though it may appear even more so. These possibilities are at times 
involved, but if parents will examine closely those activities on the 
part of adolescents which give them such great concern, they will 
find, I think, that seldom is either of these dangers involved. At 


° The Indian Office has taken steps to correct this practice in those schools 
where it obtained. 
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most what is involved—and it is this that is the real cause of the 
concern, although the parents may not be aware of it—is the 
possible embarrassment and “ disgrace” to themselves growing out 
of these activities rather than any very great likelihood of serious 
danger to the child. At least this is clear—whatever the danger, 
whether to parent or child, the danger in the opposite direction, 
so far as the child is concerned, is surer and greater. 


Many Indian school officers, like the parents referred to by Dr. 
Williams, seem to feel a personal hazard in the conduct of pupils. 
Again and again matrons and others say that although some of the 
girls have had illegitimate children the offense was not committed 
at the school but while they were at home on vacation or after they 
had left school, apparently not realizing that the function of edu- 
cation is to fit the children for life and that the test is not what they 
do under surveillance at the school but rather how they conduct 
their affairs when put on their own resources. 

Many of the school children come from tribes with primitive sex 
customs not countenanced by whites and in some cases not under- 
stood by white employees. Under such circumstances it is doubtful 
whether direct attempts at wholesale sex education are of any value. 
More promising would be the study of the elements of the organic 
sciences, for without this the children can hardly be expected to 
develop an intelligent respect for the functioning of sex in their 
own lives. 

Attitude of Returned Students Toward Parents. School children 
long separated from their homes and families lose their sense of 
reality and tend to idealize their former life. This fact is apparent 
from the way in which they write of their homes. In the meantime 
they live under strict discipline that not only fails to accomplish its 
purpose of moral training but in many cases contributes to an 
attitude of conflict with authority of any sort. When they return 
to the reservation many students are bitterly disappointed in their 
homes and are then faced with a dilemma. As a successful city 
dwelling Indian puts it: 


The child goes back to his home, and then his family will not 
fit into his ideas of culture. If he gets a home in town among 
whites, the elder members of his own family will not fit into it. 


Many returned students, however, are ill prepared for success in 
the cities. They have really no choice but to fit into the reservation 
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life as well as possible. Their elders are sensitive to criticism ; they 
themselves are sensitive to ridicule. It is small wonder that so many 
of them fail to work out any satisfactory solution of their personal 
problems and develop into ne’er-do-wells or agitators, or that others 
escape conflict in a childlike attitude of dependence upon the judg- 
ment of their elders. 

Strains Caused by Failure to Educate Parents for Economic 
Independence. In its effect on family life another government 
practice, though less directly operative, has probably been as un- 
fortunate as that of breaking up families in the name of education. 
Families have suffered strain because Indian parents have been kept 
in a state of perpetual childhood in relation to their economic life. 
Various government practices seem to have had their origin in an 
implicit belief that Indians are unteachable. Too many people see 
only two possible ways of handling Indian property; on the one 
hand with the complete control necessary in the case of a half 
grown child; on the other hand as a complete release to the Indians 
to be dissipated straightway. In some jurisdictions the government 
officers have in effect interpreted their function of guardianship to 
be a guardianship of funds rather than a responsibility for the 
training of the wards for an independent economic existence. 

Local officers, however, differ greatly in this respect. Some 
superintendents are men of sympathetic imagination who realize 
that the Indians like to understand what is done with their property 
and are capable of understanding. At the other extreme are super- 
intendents who have little respect for the intelligence of their 
clients. These men do not seem to realize that Indians share with 
whites in all the essential characteristics of human nature and that 
it would be not only kind but politic to satisfy them with informa- 
tion in regard to their financial affairs. On reservations where the 
office is secretive or where the officers are merely arbitrary and 
do not take the trouble to explain business affairs to their clients, 
distrust, suspicion, antagonism, and lack of respect for the govern- 
ment and the white race all develop among the Indians. 

Lack of Control of Tribal Finances. Spending tribal moneys 
without the consent and often against the best judgment of the 
tribe is a particular grievance. Farsighted Indians look forward 
with concern to the time when tribal funds will be exhausted. The 
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following statements were made in the council meetings of various 
tribes; 


In the name of our people I ask this commission to use every 
effort to try to get for us a surgical building for operations. We 
want it equipped with all modern devices of hospitals up-to-date ; 
we want an X-ray machine and we ask for a trained surgeon who 
can perform operations. We would like also to have a trained 
nurse. In order to get a surgeon of the caliber we need we must 
pay more. These people have .a tribal income and some of this 
can be applied to the salary of a surgeon. This tribal income is 
small and is paid out in different channels so we do not feel the 
benefit of it, but if used for a surgeon it will be money well spent. 

These children have no income and are denied use of tribal funds. 
Instead money is taken from these unfortunate children to support 
agencies in luxury of Solomon while Indians are denied comforts. 

When I was a small boy I heard of treaties between Indians and 
whites: grandfather told us we were to live among white people. 
Government going to give you rations. I saw agency put up. They 
issued crackers. Indians got flour they threw away because they 
didn’t know how to use it. You can realize how ignorant we were. 
It has been one continued waste up to the present time. We have 
never seen much money and our funds are getting lower and much 
has been wasted. I’ve never received money from tribal funds. 
I wonder if when funds are exhausted they will tell us now we 
are independent. And these children will be up against it for a 
start. I suppose the schools will be closed. I wish my share to be 
set aside so that if I die my children will have it. If they don’t 
these children will take to tramping. 

The Indian Bureau makes out plans for us to make a living and 
we do as they ask. We understand that these plans or experiments 
are carried on with tribal funds. A matter came up lately that I’ve 
been thinking a whole lot about. If they keep draining tribal funds 
for different plans and experiments that some one thinks of, there 
will be nothing left. We all have a share in a 3 per cent fund now 
in the Treasury. But if a child dies he loses his share. I think 
tribal funds should be individualized and placed to the credit of 
members. We hear that salaries of many employees in the Indian 
Service are paid from tribal funds. In this way funds won’t last 
long it appears to me. After funds are exhausted we will lose 
farms, superintendents, employees, and everything. Amounts are 
appropriated every year from tribal funds, but we don’t get the 
benefits we are expected to get. 


Lack of Control of Family Finances. A note of exasperated 
helplessness runs through the speeches in several of the councils. 
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Nothing is so irritating to the more ambitious Indians as to be 
ignored with respect to their own affairs. To set down the dis- 
content of the Indians merely to the influence of agitators as some 
superintendents do, is a tactical blunder. Some of the following 
complaints come from highly intelligent Indians. 


Indians are citizens and are held responsible by the state for any 
crimes they may commit. Then why. shouldn’t they have a right to 
administer their own affairs. 


Indians are not even permitted to know how much land they 
have. They are kept in ignorance of transactions with the Wash- 
ington Office. Concealing information from Indians requiring 
them to accept orders on the strength of it, by what authority does 
he get away with it anyway? Indians with no influence with this 
office have to ask for authority from Washington. Recent storms 
injured barns and other buildings and we have to wait months for 
permission from Washington. In the meantime another storm may 
blow them entirely down. 


If the Indian is incompetent the government will protect him. 
It would be better to teach the Indian to take care of his own. 


The U. S. Government has extended protection to the Indians 
by extending the trust period for 25 years, then for a year and then 
for 25 years again. This is desirable because Indians are not com- 
petent though we may look competent on the surface. The Office 
has done all this for us and we have no business experience. 


The superintendent here rules with iron hand and does not fur- 
nish sympathetic aid and help. He does business for the Indians 
instead of helping them and teaching them to do business for 
themselves. He will not let an Indian make his own lease but makes 
it for him. He wants them to let the superintendent make all leases 
for them. I feel that the agency should be a school to build Indians 
up to the point where they can take care of themselves. It is wrong 
not to give a man a chance to run his own business, if he feels he 
has learned something. But don’t wait until he gets his competency 
and then find out if he is able to run his own business. 


* Again attention should be called to the fact that the variation between 
the best practice in the Indian field service and the poorest is wide. Criticisms 
of this character from the Indians at some of the less well administered 
jurisdictions seemed justified. Such criticisms were by no means universal. 
They were not made against the better superintendents who regard their 
task as educational and endeavor to make the Indians understand their 
economic affairs and to stimulate them to economic activity. 
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In some cases the more intelligent and energetic Indians, who 
would like to have some freedom to experiment like their white 
neighbors, do not find a sympathetic response at the agency. They 
are in effect treated as completely incompetent till the day they 
are declared competent. Some officers seem not to know that the 
natural result of arbitrariness on the part of the guardian is in- 
competence on the part of the ward. They blame the Indians for 
squandering money, failing to realize that they themselves are at 
fault for not regarding their jobs as primarily educational and the 
chief object of their efforts as the development of the qualities 
of character necessary to success when government control is 
withdrawn. 

Repressive Character of Interracial Relationships. At some 
reservations lack of courtesy and consideration for Indians coming 
to the office to transact business adds to the feeling of discontent. 
At reservation offices well organized and well staffed, the feeling 
between Indians and employees is good, and this is apparent to the 
observer. But equally apparent is the bad atmosphere in other 
offices where the routine of work is ill-managed and where the 
clients of the office, even old people, are subjected to very unneces- 
sary hardships and inexcusably long delays in transacting necessary 
business. The Indians deeply resent an overbearing office attitude, 
particularly where old people are involved. The following are two 
of several such complaints: 


They use profanity to the Indians and this should not exist. We 
are human beings and expect to be treated as such. Complaints to 
Washington result in greater animosity on the part of the superin- 
tendent and others. Indians would like a place where they could 
complain and get justice. 

Everyone who goes into the Indian Service should like the In- 
dians and should visit homes once in a while. If they hate the 
Indians and are afraid to shake hands they cannot get anywhere 
with them. There is no interpreter at the office and the old people 
come away hurt. 


Such interracial relationships on account of their repressive char- 
acter are a barrier rather than an aid to progress. When Indians 
are antagonized by white employees they do not attempt to ingra- 
tiate themselves by imitating white customs. The tendency is rather 
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to cling to the old Indian ways and to assert that these ways are 
good because they are Indian. 

Results in Personality. To say that the Indians are a frustrated 
race may be an overstatement. It may be true, as some superin- 
tendents say, that visitors are likely to be over-impressed by agi- 
tators. But after many contacts both with those considered dis- 
turbingly active and with those adjudged hopelessly passive, there 
is a clear impression of a vast amount of frustration resulting on 
the one hand in revolt or agitation on the part of some of the 
more intelligent and energetic, or the more restless, and on the other 
hand in withdrawal into the refuge of primitive ways, a kind of 
passive resistance. 

Results in Family Relations. Whatever injures personality in- 
jures family relations. The individual cannot be a good husband, 
wife, father, mother, or child without being a fairly well balanced 
person. In these most intimate and fundamental relations the 
thwarted personality does not function normally and the result is 
likely to be disintegration of family life. 

Most white families have a strong bond in the common financial 
interests and plans of the members. Husbands and wives assume 
definite obligations for their children and for each other. Financial 
plans are made for the future involving personal sacrifices. Ambi- 
tions develop for the family as a whole and the welfare of all the 
others is the concern of each member. Withdraw from many white 
families their freedom of handling their private finances as they 
see fit, rob them of their economic motive, and the result would be 
a great loss to family solidarity. 

Strains Due to the System of Relief. How far the Indians are 
pauperized it would be impossible to say. Practically everywhere 
there is industrial maladjustment, with little evidence of a keen 
desire to work. Very commonly the old customs of hospitality are 
degraded by some Indians who avoid effort by “ sponging”’ off of 
others. On many reservations there is a strong demand for rations. 
In some towns and cities the Indians are begging from the whites. 
A subtle form of begging is developing in the Pueblos where the 
government has arranged to permit tourists to visit one or two of 
the most picturesque villages, thus making people and homes the 
objects of casual curiosity. No home should be a spectacle. Already 
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little children hardly more than babies approach strangers and offer 
to dance for pay. : 

In some places the Indians expect too much help, or rather the 
wrong kind of help, from the field matrons. Two cases will illus- 
trate this tendency, one reported by a teacher, the other by a nurse: 


At A. they had no matron for several months and one of the men 
from the village came down to the day school and asked when they 
were going to get a field matron. The teacher asked why they 
wanted a matron. He said, “ We want someone to give us things.” 


My experience, thus far, in trying to teach individual women in 
their homes has not been at all satisfactory. One incident may make 
this statement clearer. A woman whom I had helped to can beets 
last month (and I understand that she had had help from the field 
matron before) sent me a note a few days ago asking me to come 
up and teach her how to can beets. Her idea of being “ taught ” 
seems to be that of having a “servant” each time she cans beets. 
When I tried to show her that she should try and do the work alone 
this time she only laughed and said, “ No, no,” . . . I have noticed 
this tendency to expect the “ matrons” to do the work in other 
homes. Others complain because “they do not bring us food, 
blankets, and soap as they used to.”” When I suggest certain foods 
for the sick, they say, “ Got no money,” or “ Why don’t you bring 
us some?” 


Such attitudes of mind are produced by the methods of untrained 
workers who supply obvious needs of a material nature instead of 
taking the slower and more difficult course of developing resource- 
fulness by the process of education. 

Rations. Family responsibility has been weakened by the way 
in which relief has been administered on reservations. The govern- 
ment still pursues policies long since recognized as pauperizing to 
white families. Rations are a most undesirable form of help and 
are useless except for the immediate purpose of relieving suffering. 
To give the same supply of food to each applicant is essentially a 
haphazard process, since applicants have very different needs. To 
give without investigation to determine the need is to give unwisely 
in most cases and unnecessarily in some, To give habitually without 
a working plan for the social and economic future of the family is 
to lose the opportunity for constructive work that the occasion 
offers. The evils of rationing are increased by dispensing the food 
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publicly at the agency, for this encourages a begging attitude on 
the part of the Indians. 

Government Support of School Children. Another form of relief 
widely practiced is the support of children in the schools. Unques- 
tionably some school children are without resources and must be 
supported wholly or in part by the government. But in general 
the responsibility for the education and support of the children 
is lifted from the parents far more than is good for them. Even in 
some of the day schools the children are clothed by the government. 
Mrs. Elsie E. Newton of the Indian Office reported after her 
inspection of a South Dakota School in 1919: 


At a meeting with the girls I made inquiry as to how many could 
supply a part or all of their clothing if necessary and three-fourths 
to four-fifths of all girls present held up their hands. Many now 
are bringing their own hats, shoes, coats, and sweaters. Since 
the cost of clothing has soared, our Indian children clothed at 
government expense do not look very well, especially the boys. 
They look pretty seedy ; the girls because they dress in cotton look 
neater at less cost. 


A tribal school in Oklahoma reports that in all but a few cases the 
parents furnish the children’s clothing. 

Apparently the general practice of clothing all the children in 
boarding schools has its origin in the official passion for uniformity 
and the assumption that rules and regulations may be made to take 
the place of trained workers. To apportion the maintenance of the 
children wisely with reference to parental ability would require 
a thorough knowledge of family circumstances impossible to get 
without social workers on the reservations. But if parents could 
have some share in the financial support of the children in the 
boarding schools and some voice in the control of the schools, it 
would promote family solidarity. 

Care of Dependent Children. A common device for the care of 
orphans or other dependent children is to place them in boarding 
schools. It is not unusual even in the non-reservation boarding 
schools to see several little four-year-olds who are there because 
they have no homes. Children of this age are especially ill-fitted 
for the rigors of the boarding school. Even if they have older 
brothers or sisters in the school they are out of place among two 
hundred to a thousand older children, It should not be very difficult 
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to find homes for such children with relatives or friends of their 
own tribes, especially since the bonds of relationships are strong 
among Indians and the love of children great. 

Private Social Work with Families. Remarkably little private 
social work has been done among the Indians. Apart from a few 
local efforts only the work of the mission boards, the Junior Red 
Cross, and the Four-H Clubs can be cited. These, while good 
in themselves, put the emphasis upon the child, not the family. 
They would be much more successful if accompanied by family 
work. 

Opportunities to experiment, to supplement government effort 
at its weakest points, to demonstrate the usefulness of the various 
kinds of social work not employed by the government have not 
been utilized. An exception, however, was the demonstration of 
the usefulness of public health nursing among the Indians, made 
by the American Red Cross a few years ago. The success of this 
experiment, both in demonstrating the Indians’ responsiveness to 
trained service and in its lasting effects on the work of the Indian 
Office is unquestioned. At present the New Mexico Association 
on Indian Affairs is supporting two public health nurses in Rio 
Grande Pueblos and one at Zuni. 

Missions have not utilized the opportunity to render an experi- 
mental service, but too often have merely supplemented activities 
already in existence. They have attempted to stabilize families by 
moral teachings. The use of precept in itself does no harm, but it 
is a direct means of control while the only effective means are 
indirect. In an interracial situation where two different codes of 
the ethics of family life are involved, it is unfortunate to tie up 
the teachings relating to the right and wrong of these things with 
sectarian doctrines. Indians become confused with the conflicting 
teachings of the sects and are likely to discard indiscriminately the 
ideal of a permanent union in marriage along with minor points 
of sectarian belief. 

Desirable Measures to Promote Family Solidarity. The govern- 
ment obviously should alter those policies that are creating per- 
sonality difficulties and causing strain in family relationships. Day 
schools should be established wherever possible and should be de- 
veloped to take care of all children below high school. Indians 
should have a voice in determining the disposition of tribal funds. 


39 
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They should be taught to handle their own finances under proper 
supervision. No one should be employed in a position involving 
personal contacts with the Indians unless he likes Indians and re- 
gards his work as fundamentally educational. Trained workers 
should be employed to handle the difficulties of personal adjustment 
growing out of the shift from primitive to civilized life or resulting 
from past unsuccessful government practices. 

Effective methods of handling the difficulties of personal adjust- 
ment involved in family disintegration are not unknown, for they 
have been worked out in the general population, mostly in the large 
cities where the strains on families are greatest. Dependency, 
chronic discontent, idleness, sex irregularities, divorce, drug addic- 
tion, and crime are familiar problems to city workers. The methods 
of dealing with these things involve careful investigation into the 
underlying causes of the trouble including a study of personal 
relationships ; a plan for the future of the family carefully worked 
out but subject to change as conditions change or as the worker’s 
insight into the situation becames clearer; and the enlistment of 
all available help that the community affords for the correction of 
unfavorable conditions and the development of wholesome family 
life. Within the last twenty-five years several schools of training 
for this type of work have been established and there are at present 
many trained social case workers connected with city organizations 
both private and public.’ 


™“ The chief objective of social case work is to assist individuals who 
need such service to achieve what may be for them as complete a measure 
of self-maintenance as possible. This objective might be itemized as an 
attempt to develop within the individual his fullest capacity for self- 
maintenance and at the same time to assist him in establishing for himself an 
environment which will be as favorable as may be to his powers and limi- 
tations. 

“Failure in self-maintenance presents itself in many forms. One may be 
unequal to the task of earning a living, one may be unequal to his respon- 
sibilities as a parent, student, employer, employee or teacher. One may be 
incapacitated through sickness, helpless through lack of adult supervision, 
unable to withstand temptation, injuriously affected by the ordinary ex- 
periences of life. Failure does not necessarily imply fault. A large part of 
social case work is concerned with children who are not receiving the kind 
of care that for them is necessary to self-maintenance, as the term is used 
here, and to which the present standards of society entitle them. If any one 
or a combination of these and other factors prevent one from achieving an 
acceptable adjustment to life and its demands, there may be evidence of a 
greater or less degree of self-maintenance. The organizations through which 
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Some of the specific problems of racial groups in the general 
population bear a strong likeness to those of the Indians. Immigrant 
families are handicapped by the difficulties of an alien language. 
They have in some instances very different racial customs from 
ours. It therefore becomes essential to successful handling of their 
maladjustments that the social worker understand their customs 
and their social attitude in order to interpret our life to them and 
their difficulties to us. The strain between parents and children 


social case work is carried on deal with human beings presenting problems 
such as these or others like them. 

“These are not new problems in the history of mankind. They were not 
discovered by social case work. They have been through centuries the con- 
cern of the charitable and the benevolent, of the clergy and the medical 
profession. The contribution of social case work has been a contribution 
to a more profound understanding of their origin and implications, to the 
development of more far-reaching methods of studying and dealing with 
them, and to a better correlation of the human services of all kinds which are 
helpful to an individual who is struggling with them. Social case work, 
in other words, has become both a well-established form of expert service 
to human beings who have failed in the task of self-maintenance, and an 
important ally of other services, such as medicine, education, and the adminis- 
tration of justice which also deal with these human difficulties from different 
points of view. 

* * * * 

“While the difficulties that beset human beings, therefore, are not new, 
our understanding of them and the scope of our ability to deal with them 
are in many ways new. With respect to sickness and some other difficulties, 
this needs no demonstration. We accept without question the fact of a 
greater degree of expertness on the part of physicians in the treatment of 
sickness than a layman can be expected to have. It is not so generally 
recognized that with the other familiar difficulties, such as conduct, family 
compatibility, foster-home relationships, lack of progress in school, and 
failure in economic independence, expert service is possible. We are much 
more likely to assume that these are difficulties which can be handled 
through the use of such equipment as is possessed by an ordinarily intelligent 
human being. 

“The fact is, however, that out of our experience of dealing with such 
difficulties in organized fashion through schools, medical practice, and social 
agencies, it has been clearly established that the development of human 
knowledge and experience enables us to bring to bear upon such difficulties 
a greater degree of insight, a more authoritative understanding, and more 
far-reaching methods of treatment than the ability and experience even 
the most intelligent laymen can provide. The knowledge and facility in 
action that constitute this relatively new form of expertness have been 
developed partly by educators, partly by the medical profession in general, 
partly by psychiatry, and over a wider area, by social case work.’—From a 
bulletin of the American Association of Social Workers, “ Vocational aspects 
of medical social work,” pp. 7-10 (New York, 1927). 
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resulting from too rapid a shift from one culture to another is 
to trained family workers a familiar difficulty, and the methods of 
dealing with the resulting delinquency are well known. The strain 
between husband and wife growing out of poverty, inefficiency, 
and lack of industrial opportunity is to be met with everywhere, 
and in tenement districts of large cities family disintegration is 
not much restrained by public opinion. 

Social case work with families has been undertaken in many rural 
communities where the problems of poverty, delinquency, and ill 
health are outstanding, and the methods worked out in cities have 
been adapted successfully to country conditions. In practice family 
case work develops along with rural public health work and home 
demonstration work, because all these things are only different 
ways of attacking certain fundamental causes that are due to im- 
perfection in the social and economic structure of the communities, 
and the specialized workers in each field get much better results 
when their efforts are supplemented by other lines of work. 

The principles and methods involved in family case work with 
whites are equally applicable to Indians. Since standard training 
for social case work includes the study of interracial adjustments 
and since successful experience is impossible without such personal 
qualities as tact, sympathy, resourcefulness, patience, and ability to 
cooperate with other workers, well equipped family case workers 
who have met with success elsewhere, like well trained and suc- 
cessful teachers, doctors, nurses, and other workers whose effec- 
tiveness depends largely upon the ability to make satisfactory social 
contacts, should as a rule be able to get results with the Indians. 
Some vestibule training is, however, as desirable for this as for 
other classes of workers.” 

The difficulty in the Indian Service at present is that with a very 
few exceptions the government does not now have and never has 
had trained social workers. The specifications for the position of 
field matron have always been too low and the salaries have been 
sub-standard. The ideals of work involved in this position have 
been high enough, but it has been useless to promulgate them under 
the circumstances. On many reservations problems have been 
created because these untrained women have not known how to 


®* See pages 159-160. 
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work constructively. The most unfortunate feature of the situation 
is that the conclusion has in many cases been drawn that the Indians 
are somehow fundamentally different from the rest of humanity 
and constitute a hopeless problem. 

Trained workers would not be difficult to secure and hold if 
salaries were even approximately equal to what they can command 
elsewhere. Experience has shown that the Indian race has a great 
attraction for many white persons who work in the Service. No 
other fact will explain the devotion of some fine people working 
under untoward conditions. This attraction is explained by one 
of the very few trained family workers in the Service as being at 
least partly due to the fact that Indians are very sensitive to the 
opinion of anyone who is their friend and therefore easily influ- 
enced to good courses of action. Moreover many Indians are back- 
ward because they are primitive and have as yet had little chance 
to make successful adjustments to civilized life, whereas social 
work in cities is in large part with the unsuccessful and the rela- 
tively incapable members of a race long civilized. 


The Field Service to Indian Homes. The Indian Bureau has 
long recognized the existence of the two great interrelated problems 
of ill health and low standards of living and has taken steps to 
remedy them. Besides the employment of physicians three posi- 
tions have been created with a vision to improving home condi- 
tions; namely, the “ Field Matron,” the “ Field Nurse,” and the 
“Farmer.” The field matrons and field nurses are concerned espe- 
cially with the women’s task of homemaking. 

Field Matrons. The field matron service has existed for more 
than a quarter of a century. For the most part however it has been 
ineffective, though occasionally a matron is to be found with some 
definitely useful training and the personality necessary to create 
the desire for better conditions of life and to stimulate efforts 
towards its realization. The Indian Office has had high ideals for 
these family workers, as is evidenced by the following excerpts 
from a circular issued to them in 1922 and at various times 
previously :° 


® Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs. Education Health 
supplement to 1919 Health Circular. Superseding No. 992 to Field Matrons, 


January 5, 1922. 
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The position of field matron is much more than a job. It is an 
opportunity for service to others; an opportunity for self-sacrifice 
in the interest of humanity; and for the exercise of the highest 
attributes of mind and soul in a preeminent cause. The position 
should be filled only by women who have the desire and the aptitude 
to teach the things that influence lives for good and fill them with 
higher aspirations. 

No woman should seek or hold the position of field matron who 
is not endowed with physical strength, with strong moral and 
mental force, and with the real missionary spirit—a real spirit of 
helpfulness that finds expression in a fervent desire to better the 
condition of a worthy race that is struggling upward to a realm of 
higher life, for without these qualifications, the duties will be 
uncongenial and success cannot be attained. The material remunera- 
tion is not large and the discouragements and adversities are many. 
The rewards are chiefly in the sacrifices. 
ee ie a 

The improvement of home, educational, moral, sanitary, environ- 
mental, and social conditions, is to be regarded as the primary 
object of field matron effort for the advancement of the Indian 
people. While it is the duty of every employee in the Service, 
regardless of his position, to do everything possible to contribute 
to this end, both by effort and example, the field matron, being the 
one who comes into the closest relationship with the family and 
having the best opportunity to influence the home circle, especially 
the mothers and the girls, is particularly charged with the responsi- 
bility—with the duty of developing high standards of living, of 
inculcating a desire for progress, and of evolving plans to make 
the homes more attractive. 
aie tak Reg 

The duties of a field matron are too varied and extensive to 
be enumerated or fully defined here. To a certain extent they are 
modified by the different conditions which obtain in the various 
districts and on the several reservations, and by the degree of the 
advancement of the Indians and their particular needs. Many of 
the helpful things which a field matron may do are not subject to 
schedule classification and their influence for good can be fully 
measured only in terms of human destiny, 

As a general summary of the duties of field matrons, the follow- 
ing outline may serve to associate and coérdinate their work with 
special phases of local conditions needing improvement, and to 
give a unity of purpose to their endeavors with regard to the fol- 
lowing named objectives: 

Home: To give instruction with respect to ventilation, proper 
heating, and sanitary care, of the place of abode, be it a home, or 
a tent, or a tepee; and to show the necessity for more room when 
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such places are too small; pointing out the dangers and evils of 
overcrowding. In suitable cases the question of interior decora- 
tions and other matters that would add to home attractions should 
be given attention. Conditions that improve the home life of any 
people make for general progress in everything that concerns them. 

There is among the Indians a marked and tender affection for 
their children, but too often the wife, the mother, is regarded and 
treated as the burden bearer. I wish we might see this habit over- 
come, for it is distinctly barbaric. I want to see developed and 
prevalent in every Indian school-from the least to the largest that 
modern and truly chivalrous spirit that recognizes and respects 
the sacredness of womanhood. I should like to have every Indian 
boy leave school with this lofty and just sentiment fused into his 
character, as the picture in the porcelain, because of the deep and 
exquisite power it will have to bless his future home with health 
and happiness. 

May it be the purpose, as it will be the privilege, of every field 
matron to work for the betterment of the condition of Indian 
women, especially for those who are humiliated by traditional cus- 
toms which deny to them their rightful place in the home. 


Then follow similar statements relating to premises, health and 
sanitation, practices and customs, domestic instruction, school co- 
operation, industrial codperation, employment, and special classes. 
In some cases the injunctions under “ special classes” are followed 
so conscientiously that the matrons have little time to themselves 
except when in bed asleep. 


‘ 


Special Classes: Field matrons are urged to have “at home” 
days for various purposes, such as mothers’ meetings, saving-the- 
baby talks, cooking classes, instructions in canning, classes in 
sewing, and such other special gatherings as may be indicated, 
but when not away they should always be “at home” to the In- 
dians within reasonable hours. 


Clearly the motive back of this service has been good, but there 
have been only general aims, not definite objectives, nor has there 
been any organized plan for the work, The chief trouble, however, 
has been the lack of trained workers. This was recognized some 
years ago by Mrs. Elsie E. Newton, who was appointed Special 
Indian Agent in 1907 and from that time until her resignation 
in 1922 headed the women’s work of the Service. In an early 
memorandum to the Office, she wrote concerning the difficulties of 
filling the position : 
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It cannot be acceptably filled by persons who are shunted into 
it because they do not fit elsewhere in our service, or to piece out 
their husband’s salary. Yet now that the office has set itself against 
this sort of thing, we have the gravest difficulty in getting just 
the kind of woman we want, and often we must be content with 
a compromise. 
he kok 

It has seemed best in many. instances where missionaries were 
already established in an Indian community, having facilities al- 
ready granted by their societies, and themselves having a personal 
knowledge of the Indians, to merely add sanitary and homemaking 
teaching to their duties and pay them accordingly from govern- 
ment funds. Many denominations have been included in this 
arrangement. 

As to employing farmers’ wives as half-matrons, I am generally 
opposed to it. There are only rare cases when it is justifiable. It 
merely affords superintendents an opportunity to piece out a salary 
of a male employee without regard to results to be obtained. If 
these women have families of their own, it is obvious that they 
cannot really do much for the Indians. It is only when we are 
obliged to make bargain counter arrangements rather than none 
at all, that half-matrons of any sort are to be considered. 


In 1912 Mrs. Newton called the attention of the Office to the 
unsatisfactory results of appointing field matrons from the list of 
matrons. 


There is no justification for thinking that because a woman has 
passed the examination for matron, or has served as matron or 
seamstress in a school, she has the other qualifications for a kind 
of work which calls for a high degree of tact, intelligence and 
judgment. Many of our matrons and seamstresses may indeed have 
the qualifications but their work in the school has not developed 
them for the community work on the reservation; besides it is 
more than often true that a superintendent will transfer to a posi- 
tion of field matron some employee who cannot get along in the 
school. 
ee) oe k 


It is quite true that some of the most successful field matrons 
have been women who had no special training, but their success 
was due to the fact that they were well-endowed by nature, and 
their complete devotion to the Indians resulted in their being able 
to work out some practical plan and to apply their policies with 
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persistence. Unfortunately we cannot wait until we can find only 
women of this rare class, while the work needs to be done. 

I believe that one way to improve the personnel of this branch 
of the Service, is by having a separate register for field matrons 
secured by a discriminating examination. 


As salaries were increased the makeshift arrangements referred 
to by Mrs. Newton were resorted to less often. But the pay has 
never been even fairly good compared with salaries outside the 
Service, and consequently there has always been a dearth of trained 
workers. In a letter to the Indian Office, dated June 14, 1917, 
Mrs. Newton wrote: 


In this connection I wish to add that the handicap of nearly every 
woman entering field matron work is that she does not know what 
to do, and in nearly every case her superintendent does not know 
much more than she does what he wants done. The ideal arrange- 
ment would be the location at one or two points in the Service or 
more, where probationaries could take up a preliminary course of 
coaching. Or make arrangements with some university or social 
training school to add to its branches a department pertaining to 
Indian work besides. Or failing either of these, there should be 
a manual put out by the Indian Office, detailing what the duties of 
a field matron are, suggesting methods of work, giving lists of 
literature bearing directly or indirectly upon the problems. Some- 
thing is imperative, since we lose greatly in results through a lack 
of articulation and training. 


These practical suggestions for training incumbents did not touch 
upon the root cause of Mrs. Newton’s dissatisfaction with the work 
of the field matrons. The real trouble was that the qualifications 
for the position were so low as to be in practice non-selective.” 
The requirements have been raised somewhat since this letter was 


2 No schooling requirements were specified until 1924, when the applicants 
were required to have the equivalent of an eighth grade education. In 1916 
applicants were required only to “answer fully what experience and training, 
if any, they have had in (a) cookery, (b) household sanitation, (c) sewing, 
(d) care of the sick, (e) care and feeding of infants, (f) home gardening 
and poultry raising, and (g) social work, such as reform, settlement, slum, 
civic betterment, or any similar line of work,” and to state “ What ex- 
perience, if any, they have had in the management of their own homes or 
in the instruction and training of others in the household arts.” In 1916 
the salary was $600 to $840 and quarters “usually provided free.” In 1925 
it was nominally $1200 to $1500 with quarters, though in actual practice it 
seldom exceeds $1200 with quarters. 
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written, but at the last examination (March 26, 1927) they were 
still so low that no one with professional qualifications would have 
been interested in the position even if the pay had been attractive. 
A woman with the equivalent of an eighth grade education, “ eigh- 
teen months’ experience in practical home nursing or care of the 
sick,” and one year of “‘ experience in home management and per- 
formance of general household duties, including the care of children 
and home cookery,” could qualify. 

As a matter of fact, higher standards of education than the 
minimum are represented by most of the field matrons, if the 
information furnished by the twenty-three reporting may be con- 
sidered representative. Only three of these reported no education 
beyond the eighth grade; ten others reported no education beyond 
the high schools, but two of the ten were high school graduates ; 
five had completed one or two years of college; one was a college 
graduate ; the other four reported normal school or other specialized 
training in addition to their high school education. In addition to 
their regular schooling two of these field matrons have had two 
years each of nurses’ training, and various of the others have had 
university extension courses, summer courses, correspondence 
courses, and the like. 

These untrained workers lack supervision both local and general. 
The working relations between superintendents and field matrons 
are as a rule cordially cooperative, but superintendents cannot be 
expected to be qualified to give the detailed training necessary to 
specialized types of service. The social worker, like the forester, 
or the doctor, or the stockman, needs to know the job and to be 
able to achieve results without more local supervision than that 
indicated in the instructions to superintendents appended to the 
1922 circular to field matrons: 


Duties of Superintendents: It is expected that superintendents 
will give their active support to field matrons in the discharge of 
their duties and direct the activity by careful planning and friendly 
counsel. It may appear that the inconcrete results are not always 
commensurate with the trouble and expense involved, but it should 
be remembered that, even though all that is hoped for may never 
be realized, the true appraisement of the value of work cannot be 
made without regard to the sincerity, harmony and faithfulness of 
those who go forth to do good and of those who sustain, plan, 
counsel, and direct. 
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Indwiduality: While superintendents will have administrative 
control over the work of field matrons, it is deemed advisable that 
the latter should be given, so far as is consistent with the interest 
of good administration, an opportunity to express their individuality 
in the performance of their duties. 

Quarters and Equipment: Superintendents will see that field 
matrons are provided with quarters and such station equipment as 
may be secured on requisition, and extend them such assistance in 
their work as may be advisable and expedient. 


Since 1924 general supervision has been provided for by the 
appointment of a Supervisor of Field Matrons and Field Nurses. 
The creation of this position followed the demonstration by the 
American Red Cross in which public health nursing service was 
effectively given the Indians of several localities. The quality of 
this supervision is excellent, but the present supervisor needs 
assistance. Little can be done except by personal visits, for the 
instruction involved is a slow process. Under such conditions it is 
impossible for the supervisor to make the rounds of the Service in 
less than two years. More frequent visits would be desirable even 
if the local workers were well trained public health nurses. 

At the present time most field matrons are trying to render 
visiting nursing service, a few have attempted home demonstra- 
tion work, and two or three have done excellent work with the 
young people in stimulating them vocationally. But in spite of 
some outstanding exceptions, the field matron service is in large 
measure a service of palliative errands rather than the development 
of a program of constructive work. It is significant of the general 
quality of this service that although the work is essentially family 
case work, no family case records are kept. On the basis of visits 
with three-fourths of all the field matrons the conclusion is reached 
that in all but a few cases the money spent for these salaries is 
productive of little lasting good, notwithstanding much devotion 
and conscientious effort. It would be of more benefit to the Indians 
to spend this part of the salary budget in securing half the number 
of trained people at double the salary. 

The Indian Office recognizes the ineffectiveness of this service 
and is gradually eliminating the position by substituting field nurses 
when vacancies occur. It should be recognized, however, that this 
plan meets the needs of the home only partially. The public health 
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nurse cannot be expected to render specialized service in those 
cases in which the problems are primarily economic, nor is she a 
specialist in the handling of those maladjustments that lead to 
divorce and delinquency. 

Field Nurses. Since the Supervisor of Field Nurses and Field 
Matrons was appointed an effort has been made to secure graduate 
nurses for field service and a program of health education is under 
way. In addition to the qualifications as graduate nurse ™ the appli- 
cant for this position must have established “at least four months’ 
post graduate training in public health or visiting nurse at a school 
of recognized standing, or in lieu of such training, one year’s full- 
time paid experience under supervision in public health or visiting 
nursing.” At present ” nine out of eleven positions are filled. The 
movement is crippled because salaries are sub-standard “ and nurses 
with public health training are much in demand outside the Indian 
Service. 

Some excellent work is being done by the field nurses in various 
localities. The nurses interviewed like to work with the Indians 
and would like to stay with the Service if they could afford to 
continue at the low salary and if working conditions were more 
nearly satisfactory. They work under various handicaps, some of 
which could be removed, but others of which are inherent in the 
pioneer nature of the work. The least excusable and therefore the 
most irritating relate to the lack of supplies and equipment and to 
poor transportation facilities. Both of these things hinder the 
effectiveness of their work. The standard conveyance is a cheap 
touring car which in some cases is old and ill-suited to winter 
travel, especially at high altitudes. The nurses believe that their 
efficiency suffers from the exposure and the necessary delays caused 
by unexpected repairs to old cars. The living quarters furnished 


=“ (1) Graduation from a recognized school of nursing requiring a resi- 
dence of at least two years in a hospital having a daily average of fifty 
patients or more (or having a daily average of thirty patients or more and 
employing at least one full-time resident instructor in nursing) giving a 
thorough practical and theoretical training; and (2) evidence of state 
registration.” 

* September, 1927. 

* The salary is $1680 a year, less a deduction of $180 for quarters, heat, 
and light. 
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are not in all cases comfortable and this adds unnecessarily to the 
strain under which certain of the nurses work. 

In some instances the work of the field nurses suffers from lack 
of cooperation on the part of other employees, who are unfamiliar 
with this type of specialized service and associate nurses only with 
personal service of the type found in hospitals, failing entirely to 
grasp the fact that the aims of the public health nurse are primarily 
educational. Occasionally also nurses meet with opposition from 
doctors who are conscious oftheir own limitations and fear too 
close association with anyone who has good training in a related 
field. Such doctors resort to the claim that they prefer field matrons 
as being “more practical.” These difficulties, however, may be 
interpreted as indicating that the field nurse’s duty of education 
must for a time embrace fellow employees as well as Indians. 

At present no development in the Indian Service is more promis- 
ing than these beginnings of public health education in the homes. 
Essential to the future of the Service, however, is the improvement 
of conditions of work, including a higher salary scale. The three 
nurses maintained by the New Mexico Association on Indian 
Affairs are paid at a much higher rate than the government nurses 
and are furnished closed cars. The state supported public health 
nurses among the Minnesota Indians are maintained on higher 
standards than those of the Indian Office. The work among the 
Indians on most reservations involves inevitable hardships because 
distances are long, roads rough, weather conditions severe, and the 
demands on the nurses’ time never ending. It will be impossible to 
build up and maintain an efficient force unless the Indian Office 
can offer salaries and living conditions approximating those found 
elsewhere. 

Superintendents. Superintendents differ greatly in their attitude 
toward the Indians and their conception of the objective toward 
which they should direct their own and their employees’ efforts. 
As a rule they give their field matrons and field nurses support and 
appreciation and as good facilities for work as the very limited 
funds permit. But like many of the field matrons, some of the 
superintendents lack any conception of constructive social work 
and a few have a definitely antagonistic and contemptuous attitude 
toward the people whose welfare they are employed to promote. 
Some of the more intelligent and socially minded superintendents 
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have at various times undertaken projects for the improvement of 
home conditions. Two of these are noteworthy; namely, the 
building of houses and the Five-Year Agricultural Program. 

Some of the government officers have rendered the Indians an 
excellent service in providing good homes at reasonable cost. Not 
only have they protected the well-to-do from exploitation, but they 
have exercised in the Indians’ behalf a combination of business 
ability and experience that few white people can command in build- 
ing homes. Some others have been ingenious in using housing 
material at hand and therefore inexpensive for the simple homes 
within the means of the poorer Indians. But on the whole the 
building of homes has not generally improved conditions of living 
as much as anticipated. Several reasons for this are apparent. 

Some houses are less attractive and less healthful than the 
primitive dwellings of the Indians. Many are built of rough lumber 
with single walls and are therefore cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer. These structures are usually as utterly devoid of beauty, both 
inside and out, as a dwelling could possibly be. In various localities 
the mistake has been made of building the rooms very small, a 
serious thing when there are few rooms. In the Reno colony, 
where the rooms are as small and as crowded as those found in the 
tenements of New York City, twenty-nine of the fifty-one homes 
are one-room houses, and fifteen are two-room houses, while only 
seven have three rooms. On an Oregon reservation, where the 
Indians have great wealth in standing timber, the houses are small 
shacks and the people complain that they cannot get lumber for ~ 
floors. More than twenty years ago the government bought about 
forty little portable houses in New York City and shipped them 
by sea to southern California, setting them up for the Mission 
Indians. The expectation was that the people would build better 
structures in front of these, but today they still serve as forlorn 
makeshifts. 

Most of the cheaper houses are built without fireplaces, small 
stoves being used for heating and cooking. With the disappearance 
of open fire cooking the means of ventilation is cut off, for few 
Indians have learned to ventilate by means of windows. Under these 
conditions the wickiup, the hogan, and even the tent, are less 
dangerous to a tuberculous population than the white man’s house, 
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and it is not altogether regrettable that sometimes these houses 
stand idle or are used only for storage, the family meanwhile living 
in a wickiup or tent nearby. Any housing plan for a primitive tribe 
should retain at least two of the features of their native dwellings ; 
namely, the open fire and the arbor. 

On some reservations houses have been built before the Indians 
were ready for them. The Apaches, for example, do not like 
windows because they think the ghosts of the dead may look in; 
they abandon a house if any occupant dies. Shoshones and Ban- 
nocks will vacate a house in which a death has occurred or will 
use it as a barn. Some of the more progressive Navajos are build- 
ing stone or log houses, but as a tribe their housing habits are 
influenced by ghost fear. 

In many localities tribes much less primitive than these have 
carried Indian ways of living into modern houses. Many of them 
do not appreciate or know how to use modern equipment. Some 
are reported to have pawned furniture in order to buy other things 
of more practical importance to them, such as gasoline for their 
cars. Nothing is more forlorn than the well built, well furnished, 
much abused house of a well-to-do Indian. Such examples serve 
to strengthen the conviction that the public health nurse and the 
home demonstration worker should precede the builder and fur- 
nisher of homes; that training in housekeeping should precede or 
at least accompany the acquisition of much equipment; and that 
the desire for beautiful and useful things should first be created 
if such things are to be appreciated and used to good purpose. 

On some reservations there is at present a demand for homes 
to be built from tribal funds. This desire on the part of the people 
could be made the occasion for teaching them many things they 
need to learn about home-making if workers could be supplied 
before mechanical programs of housing are adopted. 

The Five-Year Industrial Program is in progress on some of the 
reservations of Plains Indians. It is a practical effort to stimulate 
the people to self support by the creation of habits of industry and 
by teaching them how to utilize the opportunities at hand. Most of 
the Indians on reservations where this plan is tried are without any 
great tribal or personal resources. Their future depends on their 
own efforts. The men are organized into farm chapters and the 
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women into auxiliary chapters, and this form of organization is 
utilized for instruction, encouragement, and the developing of the 
qualities of initiative, preseverance, foresight, and regularity of 
work. The program is a venture into adult education with the 
chief objective the development of character. The methods utilized 
are sound and something lasting is being accomplished. A Sioux 
on the Cheyenne River reservation where the superintendent had 
recently died said: ‘ 


Different superintendents have different hobbies. About the time 
he gets working he is transferred and other man comes. As I see 
this five-year program it doesn’t depend on one man staying. 
I see too that it isn’t for just five years but for all time. Our 
superintendent took an interest in us and went into the work 
strongly. He saw our future better than many of us see it our- 
selves, but we’ve lost him. 


This whole program is handicapped by the lack of family 
workers. Both men and women need the type of service that has 
been developed in the demonstration work of the Agricultural 
Department. But in the absence of such help other means have 
been used, such as mimeographed cartoons and mimeographed cir- 
culars of instruction to the women, some of which have been issued 
in the Sioux language for the benefit of those who know no English. 

Where the women are definitely included in the program the 
response seems to be good, if the speeches made in a chapter 
meeting following a severe late blizzard may be taken as evidence: 


I am a full blood Indian woman. Mother nursed me ten years, 
and I know nothing of cow milk. There are eight women in our 
auxiliary. We do a good deal of work. We pick cherries, plums, 
grapes, and wild turnips. I make jelly and have a garden that I 
work. We raised wheat and sold it and got flour and did not suffer 
for want of food. Last year we did not plant potatoes. After 
my store of food was put up I worked in the potato fields and got 
enough to buy groceries for the winter, flour, lard, etc. We also 
do bead and porcupine work and sell and make little purchases at 
the store. This snow-storm lost us no horses. I think these men 
that were talking about hard times should work a little harder, make 
bigger barns and store more hay. They are grown up men and they 
ought to know how to work and take care of themselves. All you 
women get to work, and your men, and next winter you won’t 
suffer so. I generally have more than I need myself. I help my 
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neighbors. I’m going to work harder yet this summer. I have even 
preserved and boiled cows’ feet. In my auxiliary we are not having 
hard times. We get along pretty good. I want everybody to get 
after us and make us work. I’m not bragging. It can be done 
and we have done it. 

We have 20 members and 11 have chickens and 10 have cows. 
Weare getting along nicely. What we raised in gardens helped us 
through the winter. Some made enough jelly to last the winter. 
We do not raise cabbage. We do raise carrots and potatoes. Each 
is to have a small individual garden this year. I have chickens, 
eggs, butter, and raised wheat and sold it for flour and other grub 
for the winter. It is a fine thing to have chickens, eggs and milk. 
We tried the superintendent’s recipes that were sent out in Sioux. 
We put up hay, alfalfa, and oats, and took care of our horses and 
milk cows. Alfalfa is a fine thing for it makes our cows produce 
more milk and cream. We lost no stock in the storm. We thank 
the superintendent for the program. 

These young men who got up and talked, I feel sorry for them. 
If they had got out and worked they wouldn’t be talking now. They 
go to fairs off the reservation instead of putting up hay and keeping 
it. I’m awfully sorry to hear we are starving to death right now 
when we have put up jelly, etc. Each one with her husband should 
stay at home this summer and attend to our business. We'd have 
no more trouble like this. 


This work so well started in the face of difficulties should be 
developed. The superintendents need trained workers. With suffi- 
cient help the children could be organized and closer affiliation 
between schools and homes worked out. The economic program 
should be accompanied by a health program. On one of these 
reservations, where distances are truly magnificent, the local office 
reports one physician to 3500 Indians, with no field matron or 
nurse. There is need also for work to prevent family disintegra- 
tion and crime. The local office just cited reports 100 convictions 
for crime within a year. 

Improvement of Home Conditions. If the government is to 
make any considerable permanent improvement in Indian homes 
within the next generation certain policies should be followed: 

1. Any program designed to raise Indian planes of living to the 
recognized “ health and decency ” standard should be developed on 
a community basis and should embrace some convenient unit like 
a tribe or a reservation or a locality. It should include all the 
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Indians of this unit and not merely the women, the traditional 
homemakers. The necessity for including everyone lies in the fact 
that homemaking is essentially a codperative undertaking and the 
standards of living cannot be raised very much in any sex or age 
group of a population if the others lag behind. To say, as has often 
been said, that the backwardness of the Indian race is due to the 
unprogressive character of the women, is to over-simplify the 
diagnosis of the trouble and to obscure the deeper causes. These 
causes are community wide, and any plan must therefore embrace 
the community if it is to be successful. Any program for the 
women alone would be as disappointing as has been the program 
of education for children alone. 

2. Any program for the improvement of the homes should in- 
clude all departments of welfare. At various places in the Service 
the visitor finds health programs, industrial programs, housing 
programs, women’s clubs, Four-H clubs, and effective day schools, 
but nowhere a unified program. Especially is the visitor struck with 
the irony of teaching the precepts of diet and sanitation to Indians 
in extreme poverty who can never hope to have enough to eat or 
a comfortable and sanitary place to live unless they learn how to 
make a living in a difficult environment. On the other hand, to 
attempt to develop economic efficiency in the presence of serious 
disease and under-nourishment is to start with an impossible handi- 
cap. The two efforts should supplement each other if they are to 
succeed. 

3. Any such program should be put into effect by trained 
workers. The quality of the personnel is much more important 
than any plan of organization that can be devised, for a trained 
staff is capable of setting up a fairly practicable local program. 
On the other hand, no plan of organization, no matter how sound in 
principle, will work satisfactorily as interpreted by unskilled people, 
for no plan can be carried out mechanically to a successful end. 
It must be constantly subject to study and modification in the light 
of results. 

At present the most fundamental criticism of the Indian Service 
has to do with personnel. In spite of many exceptions it is true that 
a large number of the employees would have considerable difficulty 
in holding similar positions outside the Service. They are par- 
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ticularly weak where contacts with people are involved. Many 
have drifted into the Service because they have failed elsewhere. 

The problems of ill health and incompetence are not peculiar to 
the Indians but are problems of the general population. Health 
has been a matter of public concern in all sections for many years, 
and methods of controlling disease and lowering the death rate are 
in successful operation. Public health work is now a recognized 
branch of the medical and nursing professions. Universities and 
hospitals have for some years codperated in offering courses of 
training for public health work. Organizations both public and 
private have for many years employed doctors and nurses for this 
specialized work. 

Poverty has long been a matter of concern in this and other 
countries. Families with low standards of living have been the 
subjects of treatment, and methods of reducing poverty and in- 
creasing competency have been developed. Specialized workers in 
this field are family social case workers, home demonstration 
workers, and experts in the problems of agriculture and other 
industry. Agencies of various kinds, both urban and rural, among 
which are public and private relief agencies, schools, churches, 
industrial firms, and rural welfare organizations, have developed 
the specific kinds of services involved. Specialized training is 
offered by universities and technical schools and workers of train- 
ing and experience are to be had. No one can predict how respon- 
sive the Indians might prove if their relations were to a much 
greater extent with the successful rather than the unsuccessful of 
the white race. 

4. Any such program depends for its success upon financial 
support. Many socially minded and able superintendents have been 
capable of handling a comprehensive program, but have had neither 
employees nor funds. The Five-Year Industrial Program is a good 
illustration. With sufficient support this movement might be ex- 
panded so as to constitute the first demonstration in the history 
of the Service of what can be done with Indians on reservations. 

The Indian Service is traditionally a starved service. Half way 
measures are the rule. Actually much money is wasted because 
work is half done, a bit here and a bit there. Often the essential 
next step cannot be taken because it involves the expenditure of a 
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few dollars which are not forthcoming. Permanent results, there- 
fore, must be sacrificed. 

Evidently the general public has not known the situation and has 
had no great interest in the Indians. Comparatively few whites 
have first hand knowledge of conditions, because the Indian race 
is scattered and is crowded back into the more remote and inaccess- 
ible parts of the country. Even the comparatively well informed 
in many instances discuss Indian affairs only in terms of the pic- 
turesque desert tribes of the Southwest, who though important are 
a minority. The Indian Office might once have assumed the func- 
tion of educating the public and might have formulated a compre- 
hensive program as a basis for requests from Congress, for it is 
often easier to get a large sum for a thoroughgoing undertaking 
than a small amount for a little project that lacks any appeal to 
business sense or imagination. As it is, the Indians are the victims 
of a nominal service which has been largely ineffective. In justice 
to various devoted and able officers and employees of the Indian 
Office it should be said that it would be difficult to improve the 
Service much beyond its present condition without a more nearly 
sufficient budget. 

Education of Women for Homemaking. The program of educa- 
tion of the women on the reservations should include several things 
if the women are to become successful homemakers : 

1. They should be given a knowledge of food values and their 
relation to health. This teaching should make the most of the very 
limited food resources of many Indians, but it should also embrace 
a plan for increasing and developing their resources. The care of 
cows, goats, and chickens should be taught, as well as the culture 
and preservation of fruits and vegetables, since these things are 
lacking in the diet of most Indians. 

2. They should be taught the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of household sanitation, especially as relates to the care of 
infants and the protection of the well from infection by the sick. 
This would necessitate codperation from the men in providing 
sanitary facilities, particularly in desert regions where water is 
scarce and must be brought from long distances. 

3. Attention should be given to the development of all the varied 
household processes which contribute to the well-being of the 
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family, such as sewing, canning, drying, baking, and caring for 
beds and bedding. Under hard conditions of life it would be desir- 
able to develop the native Indian handicrafts as a partial means 
to a livelihood. 

4. Special attention should be given to the development of the 
qualities of initiative and self reliance, for, as has been said before, 
government practice has tended to pauperize the Indians. Govern- 
ment officers have too often attempted to control the spending of 
money rather than to educate their wards for spending and have 
doled out the Indians’ funds to them as if they were paupers. The 
result has been discontent, discouragement, and the suppression of 
interest and initiative on the part of the Indians. 

Money should be furnished to the family as a part of a financial 
plan worked out with them. Orders on firms should be resorted 
to only when it is unwise or impractical to give cash allowances. 
The judgment of the spender should be tested on small amounts, 
and larger sums given as ability to spend wisely is evidenced. The 
newly rich, notably the Osages, need this training fully as much as 
any of the tribes. Various of the more intelligent observers say 
that many of this tribe are eating and drinking themselves to death. 
The Pawhuska office is highly efficent in protecting its clients from 
some kinds of white aggression, but apparently the employees have 
not yet had a vision of the educational possibilities involved in 
protecting the Indians from themselves. The office might learn 
from some of the more progressive banks of the country “ how to 
develop wise habits of expenditure by utilizing the service of home 
economics experts. 

Indian women need especially a knowledge of retail markets. 
Traders and merchants could in many cases be enlisted to cooperate 
in a plan of education through shopping, and traders who exploit 
the Indians should not be tolerated on the reservations. One of 
the public health nurses sent by the American Red Cross found 
local merchants codperative. In 1923 she reported: 


I have got the home work pretty well lined up. I have good food 
for the tubercular members and have begun the scheme for getting 
merchants to deliver purchase orders in divided doses so that the 
families will not have a whole month’s supply in the house for their 


* The Society for Savings in Cleveland was a pioneer in this field. 
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dear friends and kind relatives to eat up the first week. I ought to 
make a study of purchase orders to get the whole story but my 
time for “ studies ” has dwindled to none at all. 


Women as well as men need to be taught how to manage their 
property. They might be taught the elements of business law by 
means of a consulting service like that rendered by our Legal Aid 
Societies if one of the objectives of the service were educational. 

Even the administration of relief might be handled in such a 
way as to be educational. Little can be said for relief in the form 
of rations. Grocery orders are better because the food can be suited 
to the nutritional needs of the family, and since the shopper has 
some power of choice there is presented an opportunity for teach- 
ing good practices in buying. But relief in the form of money is 
best wherever this method can be utilized, because it offers the 
greatest opportunity for education in the planned spending of 
money under normal conditions of shopping. With money instead 
of an order to pay for a purchase the housewife may “shop 
around,” thus learning comparative values. 

Rationing as practiced on the reservations at present is a positive 
interference with adult education because it obscures the fact that 
more fundamental forms of service to the families are needed, such 
as health education and medical attention, vocational advice and 
employment, and business advice and assistance, 

Relations with State and Private Agencies. Any plan for releas- 
ing the Indians from federal control should include the prepara- 
tion of the public as well as the Indians for future relationships. 
A shift of this kind cannot be made suddenly with satisfactory 
results. What has happened in eastern Oklahoma will happen else- 
where. The Indians will be stripped of their property and will 
live somewhere in the back country under distressing conditions of 
poverty and ill-health, neglected or entirely ignored by state, county, 
and private agencies. Some day of course the state of Oklahoma 
must face the consequences of the present exploitation and neglect ; 
and similar problems will be created for other states if the national 
government does not seek state cooperation. 

Some of the more progressive state departments of public wel- 
fare, especially departments of public health, are at present con- 
cerned for the Indians living within their boundaries and are seek- 
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ing cooperation with the national government. In Minnesota, for 
example, the state is supporting public health nurses who are doing 
good work in Indian homes. The United Charities of St. Paul 
sent their secretary, Mr. John R. Brown, into the Chippewa coun- 
try to make expert study of the reported destitution in the summer 
of 1924. Mr. Brown found much poverty but condemned the 
annual appeals for money through the press as a bad practice. He 
recognized, however, that the Minnesota public has a responsibility 
of a different character. 


A general appeal in behalf of the Indians is unnecessary. It is 
also demoralizing. . . . If carried out consistently it would mean 
the complete pauperization of the Indians—it would make initiative, 
resourcefulness, ambition, and production impossible. It would 
make the Indians a perpetually parasitic people. 

This would not close the door to private gifts and benefactions, 
or preclude special services within certain groups. This kind of 
help the Indians will need for a long time to come. But it should 
be in connection with the agencies and institutions now at work - 
among the Indians—Indian churches and pastors; government 
doctors and specialists ; state health nurses ; teachers in the govern- 
ment schools and special employees who are acquainted with the 
facts at first hand and know the people in their own homes. Plans 
for aid should be worked out in cooperation with such persons 
and agencies but always subject at least to their knowledge and 
approval. 


Even where there is no legal obligation public officers both 
county and state, as well as private organizations, should be asked 
to cooperate in work with Indian families. Thus local people of 
responsibility would acquire a definite interest in their Indians and 
would gain a working knowledge of conditions existing among 
them. The Red Cross recognized as one of the objectives of its 
experiment “‘ The education of the white people in the community 
to accept the Indian, giving him equal privileges,” and later one 
of their nurses reported: 


We have succeeded in convincing the South Dakota Public 
Health Association that it might be a good idea to accept some of 
our little undernourished Indian children as candidates for the 
summer camp. ... I am going to send a rather model boy, his 
behavior may convince them that it is quite possible to accept In- 
dian children amongst the whites. 
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Both state and federal work with homes would be improved if 
workers from the Indian Service should sit with county and state 
committees that deal with problems like their own, and if county 
and state workers should be invited into the consultations of super- 
intendents and staff members on projects for Indian communities 
and homes. This is a simple educational device of great value to 
both parties to the arrangement. 


The Education of Girls for Homemaking. If Indian girls are 
to become better homemakers than their mothers they must be 
taught the essentials of homemaking either in the public schools 
or in the federal supported day schools and boarding schools. The 
national government has only slight control over the character of 
the teaching in the public schools. Much of the specialized work 
with the more primitive and backward Indians must for a long 
time be done through the special Indian schools. It it therefore 
with the instruction in these schools that this section is concerned. 

Home Economics in the Schools. For a number of years an 
effort has been made to give the girls in schools some training for 
homemaking. In 1919 Mrs. Newton wrote in an inspection report: 


It is almost useless to comment upon Home Training in any of 
our schools, It has never assumed the importance that the Course 
of Study requires and most women are not able to conduct such 
courses. They need more training in order to do it properly. I 
wish to recommend that someone make an outline of a course of 
Home Training more detailed than that in the Course; a bibli- 


ography and very definite suggestions as to approach in the various 
subjects. 


In the same year a superintendent of long experience reported: 


I have found a number of matrons who have only a vague idea 
about what they are to teach along the line of home training. I 
am beginning to feel that our course of study is too elaborate 
for the class of employees that we find in the service, for I find 
that many of them have not had any educational advantages that 
would fit them to carry out the work of the new course of study. 


About five years ago the position of Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics was created and the position was filled by a home economics 
graduate with teaching experience. She has worked for an im- 
provement of conditions in the schools, with some very definite 
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results. The standards for teachers are not yet as high as is the 
rule in first-class high schools, but a few well prepared teachers 
have been secured, and throughout the service the work shows the 
effect of intelligent supervision. 

Some good work is being done, especially in the latter years of 
the curriculum. This work is mostly confined to the classroom and 
laboratory, but a few schools have practice work in a demonstra- 
tion cottage and more rarely the care of a garden and domestic 
animals. Where demonstration cottages have been provided juniors 
and seniors live there, or at least spend their days there, for a num- 
ber of weeks and rotate duties. In one such school six girls manage 
the cottage. One takes the responsibility of the house for a week, 
getting the supplies and seeing that the rest of the girls do their 
work; one takes care of the rooms, including the bath room; one 
cares for the cow and chickens ; one is assigned to the dining room ; 
and two do the cooking. One of the cooks plans and cooks the meals 
with help from the other. The girls care for the milk, churn, make 
their own bread, and do most of the laundry work. 

The teaching of cooking is all outlined on a meal basis, so that 
from the beginning the pupils may get practical experience in bal- 
anced meals along with the classroom lessons in nutritional values. 
Some effort is being made in a few schools to avoid the more 
elaborate kitchen equipment in the domestic science laboratories 
and to use as nearly as possible the simple things that the girls can 
hope to have in their own homes. 

The teaching of sewing also is outlined on a practical plan. From 
the beginning the girls make garments and household supplies. 
Usually a girl is able before graduation to make her own clothing 
as well as children’s garments and to mend and alter clothing. 

The teaching differs in quality from school to school. Instances 
may be found in which the emphasis is on the product rather than 
upon the training of the pupils. One school has acquired some 
reputation for over elaborate demonstration meals served to guests 
of the school. In another the objective in hand sewing seemed to 
be not what would make the Indian girl’s home a more attractive 
place but rather what would sell best at the annual fair. But on the 
other hand teachers in a number of schoois have exercised consid- 
erable ingenuity in making the school work fit into the every-day 
life and interests of the girls. In one of the better schools the girls 
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criticized their own meals eaten at the school dining table, although 
the teacher admitted that the matter had to be handled diplomati- 
cally. In two schools the teachers used their own babies as labora- 
tory equipment in teaching the lessons of infant care; but unfortu- 
nately a baby serves this purpose for only a year, so that the next 
year they had to depend on visiting Indian babies, a much less sat- 
isfactory arrangement. In one of the demonstration cottages a 
sick room was arranged to the best advantage and the various les- 
sons in home nursing were demonstrated there. In other schools 
the girls have participated in redecorating and refurnishing rooms. 
In a Navajo school the boys made a hogan which the girls equipped 
ingeniously with store box furniture and simple utensils. In 
several schools the girls who go home to spend vacation are asked 
in the fall to report on some project carried out at home. 

Some of the girls are carrying the lessons of the school into 
effect in their homes. The following statements are taken from the 
English compositions of ninth grade girls who were asked to de- 
scribe a day during vacation at their homes. The first two were 
written by Pueblo girls, the next two by Apache and the last two 
by Navajos. 


Also in cooking I don’t cook same things over but I at least add 
in a vegetable every day. I do the washing almost every day 
whenever I see anything that needs washing. We don’t have any 
garbage around our house for we don’t like to have flies so we 
always carry it away. Whenever I see anything that is torn I 
mend them up for I know sometimes they are still useful and we 
don’t like to waste or throw anything away that we know will 
still be useful as it is expensive to get things around home and we 
don’t often get things cheap. 


I took more interesting in sewing and cooking. I cooked every- 
thing what we cooked on at Domestic Science when we go to our 
lessons ; I taught my mother what food was good for health and 
what wasn’t, and how to safe up when things is left. I use to 
sew mostly any spare time I used to have. I can crochet, tat, em- 
broider and make my own dresses, I sometimes use to sew for my 
cousins, that are in school at home. 


The country around my home is beautiful, it is never too hot the 
climate is just right for any unhealthy person. There are high 
mountains, the country is useful for grazing, there are little valleys 
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where rich soil are farmed but since the Indians got sheep they 
let their lands go. I rather much have for my Indians to have 
large farms with chickens, pigs, horses, and milk cows, than sheep 
and tend to the lands where they might be able to grow vegetables 
for the family and some acres of crops to keep and sell. And on 
this farm I liked for them to have good large size houses with large 
windows for ventilation and screen windows and doors to keep 
out flies, instead of wandering from place to place and build one 
room house and live in it for a year then move again. 


When I went home last summer one day I got up rather early 
because that evening I had planned to show my mother how to 
can. After I got threw cleaning I helped Mother with the breakfast, 
then after the dishes were washed and the kitchen all cleaned, we 
went out into the orchard and picked all the green apples that were 
on the ground, we brought them in and put them to boil, I washed 
them first, after they had boiled I took then out and put them threw 
a strainer and got all the juice out and put the juice to boil again 
then I put sugar in it and let it boil until it jelled then I put it in 
glasses and covered it paper and tied it with a string. In the after- 
noon Mother asked to make her a dress. I didn’t know how to 
get started because she doesn’t like dresses that are in stile. I cut 
it very plain, I didn’t have any patern to go by so I just guess 
at it, when I started to sew it the needle broke, but it was because 
the machine was never used very much and it need to be oiled. 
I got the oil and oiled the machine then it was all right so I made 
the dress, and after all she like it the way I made it. 


When I go back home, I tell them what new things I learn that 
they never saw or did before. Especially in cooking food getting 
ready for the meals. Sometimes I’ll tell them to cook this and that, 
soon we'll be fussing over it. Not all of us fussing but my sister 
and I, who is married now. Sometimes I let her cook the way she 
wants sometimes | cook way I learned to cook in Domestic Science. 
When the meal is ready my father comes in everything ready wash 
our hands and sit down. Soon he’ll say this meal is very good. 
Who made the meal he’ll say to us. [’ll answer him I did. My sister 
then will follow the way I cook my food. Then they all will say 
“Gee this way it tastes better the way Annie cooked,” they’ll all 
join in and learn my recipes. 


When I was on the reservation school I used to go home every 
summer and help my parents in taking care of the home and chil- 
dren. Every summer I used to tell them about my school and what 
I have learn at school, and try to teach them about cleanliness in 
our home. We don’t have a very nice home like some other Indians 
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but all the same I kept it clean for the good of my parents. My 
father always speak of me as a housekeeper of the home because 
every day I used to teach my little sisters about cooking and ways 
of caring for foods. They enjoyed it very much. When I went 
away to school they miss me in summer times. Since I was away 
for three years I find out that they have improved in homes and 
cleanliness of food. I went home last summer and told them more 
things of this school they were interested in my education that they 
told me to go on with my education. -I have helped them in many 
ways of the white races, not only my own folks but also my neigh- 
bors. I did all the sewing for my folks and neighbors. I have 
shown them different stitches that they were delighted in seeing it. 


Some of the boys are getting similar ideas. The first is from a 
Pima boy, the second from an Apache boy. 


I want my living room to have plenty of sunshine, circulation of 
air, and it should be warm in winter and floors easy to clean. I 
want my bed room to have a circulation of air plenty of sunshine 
floor easy to clean and closets for my clothing. I want my kitchen 
to be more convenient as it is at my home now. I want to plant 
trees and flowers around my house to beautify my home. I want 
to have a lawn at my home. I want to improve my home farm 
by setting some citrus fruits away from the roadside where no 
children will destroy it or damage by other animals. I want my 
garden full of green vegetables and the rows will run from north 
to south, 


When the Indians return from school they want books. In a 
tepee there is so much smoke and noise and women. It is impossible 
to think good thoughts and to work with books in a tepee under 
those circumstances. 


Such results are excellent, but unfortunately they are compara- 
tively infrequent. All the children writing were of the relatively 
small number who reach the ninth grade, and all were in one of 
the better schools in the Service. Many Indian children do not 
have the opportunity to complete eight grades. Many others, like 
children in the general population, are apt to become restless and 
leave school at adolescence. As has been stated in the chapter on 
schools, a large proportion of the students are over age. Many, 
therefore, reach adolescence in the lower grades. It is true that the 
number of adult primary pupils is growing smaller, but even yet 
many Indian girls get a late start and leave school after only two 
or three years of work. 
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In view of these facts it is clear that the plan of education at 
present leaves too many homes untouched. If the schooling of 
housewives in the homes visited by members of the survey staff 
may be taken as representative of general conditions, then train- 
ing designed to meet the needs of all the homes must be given 
within the first six grades. The questions in regard to schooling 
were asked only of English speaking wives. They are of course 
a younger group than those who cannot speak English. About two- 
thirds of those questioned had stopped school before reaching the 
seventh grade, while only one in fifteen reported more than an 
eighth grade education. 

The fact that only a small proportion of the girls are at present 
getting the essentials of home making is recognized by the super- 
visor and by some of the teachers, and various practical sugges- 
tions have been made, such as the teaching of child care to the older 
girls in the lower grades, thus taking them at the age when their 
interest is keen rather than at any given point of academic prepa- 
ration. One of the better teachers says that while her former 
upper grade pupils are doing well, those from the lower grades 
come back to visit her with little dirty babies. Another suggestion 
is the teaching of camp cooking to girls below the seventh grade. 
Up to the present time the emphasis in the boarding schools has 
been put very properly upon the development of the home eco- 
nomics work in the upper grades. All lower grade schooling should, 
if at all possible, be carried on near the homes of the pupils, leaving 
only the later years of work to be taught in schools far removed 
from the homes, 

The plan of education is at present too restricted in scope, em- 
bracing in most schools the preparation of food and clothing with 
some slight attention to the subjects of infant care and home 
nursing. Other definite objectives should be the development of 
skill in the spending of money, and of the practice and under- 
standing of the principles of thrift. Payment in money for tasks 
done about the school might be used as a device for teaching the 
value of money. Girls as well as boys should become familiar with 
business forms and customs, particularly those relating to the care 
of property. A practical course in business law would be very 
much worth while if Indians are to be educated to protect them- 
selves against exploitation. 
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Nothing in the education of Indian women is more essential than 
the development of skill in the use of leisure time with a view to 
creating initiative and industrious habits. The effect of the “ indus- 
trial system ” is not to develop industry in the students. On the 
contrary it creates a bad attitude toward work because it leaves 
little or no leisure time. Therefore the student gets the habit of 
idling at set tasks, a natural result of too much work and too little 
play. As a means to education the “industrial system” cannot be 
defended. 

Adults should be employed to do much of the work now done 
by children. Especially should they operate all dangerous machin- 
ery. Under the present system Indian girls who have no choice 
but to work at mangles are occasionally the victims of mangle acci- 
dents with no redress such as the more progressive states provide 
for the employees of private firms. 

The Day Schools. The education of girls for homemaking can 
unquestionably be ‘made much more effective than at present. In 
the school the girls should learn to create for themselves those 
values that they are later to create for others in their homes. 
Judged in the light of this objective the present system of educa- 
tion can be much improved by utilizing the activities of girls out- 
side the classroom, whether at home or in the boarding school. 
Much education for homemaking can be carried on only outside 
the classroom, through the experience of everyday life. This is 
true throughout the curriculum, but especially of the early years. 
These years should be devoted to establishing habits, developing 
aptitudes, and teaching skill. 

The day school or the public school is better adapted to such 
teaching than the boarding school, for the home is the girl’s natural 
environment and all education proceeds more effectively in the 
pupil’s real setting. Family relationships are themselves impor- 
tant parts of the child’s education. In schools where the children 
go home for the night, education must take a practical slant because 
home problems are forced upon the teachers. One of the argu- 
ments sometimes heard in the Service in favor of the boarding 
school is that the children escape contamination from home condi- 
tions. It is argued that children in day schools cannot possibly be 
kept free from impetigo and pediculosis. The facts are, of course, 
that under such conditions the education of the children needs to 
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be expanded to embrace the parents; that instruction cannot be 
confined to the school room but must be carried on in the homes too. 

The more progressive day schools are attempting the use of the 
homes for laboratory and demonstration purposes, and this plan 
is practical among village Indians. Children are assigned tasks at 
home and are allowed to take home and keep useful articles made 
in the schools. Articles in process of making are to be seen in some 
of the homes, and mothers as well as daughters are found at work 
at things that were originally school projects. 

Occasionally in the day schools community resources are being 
used in the teaching of the native arts. One of the schools sends 
the girls to the home of the best pottery maker for lessons in her 
art, but employs a woman to teach weaving at the school. Other 
schools are encouraging the utilization and development of native 
designs in various ways. Some of the most attractive designs are 
adaptations from scraps of ancient pottery that the children find 
near their homes. 

In many of the day schools the children are given a hot lunch at 
noon. This noon meal might be utilized educationally much more 
fully than at present. It offers an excellent opportunity for in- 
creasing the children’s acquaintance with a variety of foods and 
for developing wholesome tastes, as well as for cultivating hygienic 
and conventionally polite habits of eating. 

On some reservations, especially among the Plains Indians, the 
parents of boys and girls in school follow their children and settle 
in camps near the school houses. This is bad economically, because 
as a rule crops are neglected and few domestic animals can be kept. 
If, however, the condition must be tolerated, the opportunity for 
adult education should be utilized. The mothers could be taught 
by means of visits to their tents and log houses, as well as at 
evening sessions in the school rooms. 

The day schools possess other advantages over the boarding 
schools. They are free from the hampering industrial routine of 
the boarding schools and have no excuse whatever for the old- 
fashioned military regimen. The teachers have small numbers to 
deal with and close contacts with the children. Moreover, the 
girls in the day schools are not so likely to be taught exclusively 
by women, an unfortunate limitation wherever it exists, since 
women must learn from men and men from women all through life. 
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In most of the day schools the building and equipment are in- 
adequate to any considerable expansion of their work and special- 
ized teachers are lacking. Future support should be accorded these 
schools in larger measure, and their number should be increased. 
Much practical work in home economics could be taught if the 
schools were developed to include from six to nine grades and 
teachers with the necessary training were secured. 

The Boarding Schools. The boarding school, though in most 
respects not so effective a means of education as the day school, is 
likely to be a necessity to a limited number of children for a long 
time to come. Younger children, however, should be eliminated 
from the boarding schools as far as possible, and for the small 
number of those whose homes are too isolated to permit of educa- 
tion in any other way small schools conducted on the cottage plan 
should be provided not too far from their homes. 

A long standing criticism of the boarding schools is that they 
do not fit the students for life among their people. In the early 
years of the Indian school system it was the declared policy of the 
Office not to prepare the Indian young people for return to the 
reservation, but to educate them for life among the whites. In view 
of this policy it is not surprising that the training of the girls is in 
general too little related to the life they have left and to which they 
will return, to be of much practical value. Though the tendency 
is to improve it in this regard the chief difficulty lies deep and can- 
not be reached merely by improvements in the course of study and 
in the quality of the teaching force. The underlying trouble is that 
Indian education is a mass process, while real education is a very 
individual thing. The following description, written by one of the 
employees in a large school, fits the case of the girls as well as that 
of the boys: 


From babyhood the Indian youngster lives quite free and inde- 
pendent. There is little if any restraint in the home. He eats, 
sleeps, plays and does pretty much as he pleases. In the day school 
and the public school he gets some idea of discipline and regularity 
of habit but outside of school hours which are comparatively few, 
he is still a free agent. One day he is an individual with no plan 
for his many leisure hours—then another day there are no leisure 
hours. He is lost in a maze of bugle calls, bed making, fatigue 
duty. He is just one small piece of raw material on its way through 
a hungry relentless educational mill. 
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Boarding School Life Adaptable to Educational Ends. For those 
of the adolescent girls who go to boarding schools instead of to the 
public high schools these Indian schools should be made very differ- 
ent from the present huge institutions with their wholesale methods 
of regulating the lives of the children. The proportion of teachers 
and matrons to the number of girls should be materially increased, 
and wherever feasible a field service might be established to keep 
the school and the homes in touch with each other. The present 
school plants could be utilized under such a system. If public 
school and day school facilities were fully utilized, the number of 
older children dependent upon the boarding schools would be much 
reduced. In small boarding schools much good training might be 
given to the girls in connection with their every day life if the 
school routine were planned with reference to its educational values. 
The following activities might be profitably utilized: 

1. Eating: This is one of the chief means of health education 
if properly managed. Nothing is more important in the education 
of the Indians than establishing in the future wives and husbands 
wholesome and varied tastes in foods. But in all but a few Indian 
schools the food is lacking in quantity and balance, it is served unat- 
tractively, and the meals are too hurried for health requirements. 
In one of the schools where the time allowed at the table is fifteen 
minutes the students are told once a month in a health lecture to eat 
slowly. In many schools they are exhorted in charts and health 
talks to drink milk and eat vegetables in quantities which the school 
table never supplies. 

One of the best of the home economic teachers is training the 
older girls in her classes by utilizing their personal supplementary 
purchases of food and drink at a little store not far away. She has 
them keep account for a week of what they eat in this way, and 
then they balance the food values of pop, candy, and the like, 
against the food values of the quantity of milk, orange, or apple, 
that might have been purchased for the amount they spent. She 
hopes to get the merchant to cooperate with her by putting in five- 
cent bottles of milk and fruit in five-cent lots. In another school 
the underweight and overweight girls in domestic science are on 
special diets. They keep a record of their own weights while on 
these diets, and make graphs showing how their weights fluctuate 
with respect to the ideal weight. 
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Eating may be managed in such a way as to have a distinct social 
value. But twenty-minute periods are too short for this purpose. 
Moreover, there is far too little relaxation of formal discipline in 
most of the dining rooms. Some of the school dining rooms re- 
mind the visitor unpleasantly of the dining rooms of large peniten- 
tiaries. Too little attention is paid to eating habits. Merely keep- 
ing order does not improve personal habits at the table. 

2. Sleeping: Apparently the fact that sleeping arrangements 
offer an opportunity for moral training is not generally recognized. 
Only in the occasional school does the necessary mutual confidence 
and trust between the matron and the girls seem to exist. For this 
fact the matrons are not entirely to blame. It is a rare woman who 
can stand in the place of a mother to one or two hundred girls. But 
some school superintendents and matrons recognize that the time 
must come when the girls will not sleep as prisoners, and these do 
not lock the doors to the fire escapes or nail down the windows. 
To lock the girls up is to refuse to meet the educational issue, for 
sex morality does not develop by removing the individual from all 
the normal conditions of living.” 

3. Care of Personal Appearance: Indians as a race are fond of 
personal adornment and nothing is of greater interest to most 
adolescent girls than their own personal appearance. Through this 
interest habits of cleanliness and neatness might be developed as 
well as good taste in dress, if only school opportunities were 
favorable. 

In some of the schools personal cleanliness must be hard to 
achieve. Bathing facilities are seldom adequate to the maintenance 
of high standards of cleanliness. Other restrictions on personal 
habits grow out of a crowded schedule. In one of the schools the 
matrons are said to require the girls to wear their gymnasium suits 
under their dresses while at their day’s work in order to save the 
time of changing. Such conditions are most unfortunate, for im- 
maculateness of person has moral as well as health values. 

Uniforms are in a sense a luxury. The government is at con- 
siderable expense for materials and much of the girls’ time is con- 
sumed in routine monotonous sewing in the “ production room ” 
instead of in doing something more valuable educationally. Many 
Indian parents could afford to furnish their daughters’ clothing, 


* The Indian Office has taken steps to eliminate this practice. 
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and other students might be given an opportunity to earn money 
for theirs just as white students often do. The girls dressed in 
varying garb might not present quite as much of a spectable stand- 
ing at attention, but no educational purpose is served by standing 
at attention, whereas very definite educational values lie in choos- 
ing and purchasing and making individual pieces of clothing that 
evidence the girls’ own ideas of what clothing should be. 

Some of the schools encourage the making of personally de- 
signed dresses by the more advariced students in sewing. A device 
worth while is a style show at the end of the year where the girls 
wear what dresses they can and exhibit the rest. At one such style 
show the girls exhibited plain woolen and gingham dresses and 
demonstrated how much better they looked with collars and cuffs. 

The buying of clothing and toilet articles would furnish excel- 
lent training in the spending of money. With some supervision the 
girls could learn much about values and about the comparative 
advantages of various methods of buying. In 1919 Mrs. Newton 
wrote: “I have favored the plan of boys and girls with individual 
Indian money buying part of their clothing, for I think there is no 
better way of teaching pupils the value of money and economy in 
its use.” 

4. Care of Personal Belongings: A “ property sense’ may be 
developed by caring for personal belongings, and the habit of taking 
good care of her own things may later be expanded to include the 
girl’s own dwelling. In one of the smaller schools every little girl 
had a chair, a shelf, and at least half of a bureau used by no one 
but herself. Relatively very few students, however, are so fortu- 
nate. The vast number of girls have to keep all their little personal 
things in a small locker. Their clothes as a rule are not all kept in 
one place, but are stored in various parts of the building. Most 
girls leave school without having had the experience of having 
even a small expanse of wall to decorate or a few square feet of 
floor to arrange. As a future homemaker each girl should have a 
place of her own; at least half of a room, including a closet, with 
a chair, a shelf or table, and some bureau drawers, together with 
some freedom to exercise her own judgment in the use of these 
things. 

5. Work: All school girls should have some work to do, but it 
should be so suited to the child as to create habits of industry. The 
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task should be interesting, within her powers of accomplishment ; 
not too closely supervised and not too fatiguing. The janitor work 
about some of the day schools fulfills these requirements. The 
children accept the responsibility and say they like the work. They 
attack their tasks systematically and with cheerfulness and vigor. 
In doing this work the girls are learning something about methods 
of housekeeping. But in the boarding schools most industrial 
processes must be performed on an institutional scale. They are 
fatiguing and monotonous, and as a rule are of little value to the 
future homemaker. A story is told of a returned student who 
offered her guest a meal without bread, explaining that they could 
not have bread because they could not afford to buy one hundred 
pounds of flour at a time. 

So far as possible each girl should have the experience of earn- 
ing money, because one way of measuring the value of money is in 
terms of the effort required to get it, and this experience is just 
as important to the development of thrift as is the valuation of 
money in terms of commodities purchased. 

6. Supervised Recreation: Schools differ greatly in the amount 
of attention they give to supervised or organized recreation. In 
some schools the older students have bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
athletic teams, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the like. The great 
majority of the students are, however, merely spectators of the 
activities of the few, a kind of passive recreation that is relatively 
of little value, especially since all students must line up and march 
to the various events, whether or not their personal inclinations 
point that way. Many schools have supervised social events like 
dances or other parties, some of which are remarkable for the lack 
of spontaneity on the part of the students. In general this type of 
recreation loses much of its natural value because it is routine. 

In respect to organized activity the older girls do not as a rule 
fare as well as the boys. In the few schools where they have some 
organized life of their own it is noteworthy that they tend to de- 
velop initiative and responsibility, qualities much to be desired in 
Indian housewives. Most Indian girls love singing or have an apti- 
tude for acting. Choral work and dramatics might be organized 
so as to give every girl in the school at least one form of active 
recreation. 
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In most schools the little children have some games or other 
supervised play during school hours, but they, like the older stu- 
dents, spend much time lining up, marching, and standing in ranks. 
Such time might much more profitably be given to games and 
imaginative play. If play with dolls were properly utilized even 
the little girls could be taught a good many things about infant care 
and sewing. 

7. Unsupervised Leisure: Unsupervised leisure is necessary to 
a satisfactory development of personality and the creation of a 
high standard of living. Without leisure there can be little develop- 
ment of personal tastes, little chance to experiment, and little op- 
portunity for reflection. Out of these things develop the power to 
discriminate between the greater and the less important values in 
life and to choose wisely between satisfactions of conflicting de- 
sires. Without this development of character the foundation for a 
high standard of living is lacking. 

Various educated Indian men and women have referred to the 
lack of leisure time as one of the most difficult adjustments for 
Indian students and one of the greatest deprivations. One says: 
“ Students are lost because they have no leisure, no time to think, 
after having spent their earliest years on the reservation where 
there is a sense of timelessness and where the old men don’t feel 
that everything must be done in this generation.” 

Teachers and others connected with the schools comment un- 
favorably on the endless drill and the evening study hour at the end 
of a long day. It has been suggested that the reason for filling up 
the children’s day so completely is that authorities do not know 
what else to do with them. This seems plausible in view of the 
fact that so little play space is available. In good weather the little 
girls may play out of doors in the late afternoon; on stormy days 
they are restricted to their dormitories, which are seldom homelike 
and are almost always overcrowded. Play space is usually in a dark 
barren basement room, too small for the number of girls ; homelike 
living rooms are rare; halls are usually bare and unattractive. 
Most of the girls sleep in great rooms or porches with many others. 
The crowd is always present. They work, study, eat, sleep, make 
their toilets, worship, and are entertained in crowds. This is one 
of the worst aspects of wholesale education. Every human being 
needs, for normal development, some solitude, some privacy. 
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Reports of various supervisors contain unfavorable comments 
on these conditions. According to a comparatively recent report: 


There are two rooms necessary to every girls’ building. 

1. A workroom which can also be used as a kitchenette. In 
this room the girls can do their own mending, make doll 
clothes or candy. 

2. A rest room, large enough for six or eight cots for day 
time use. It is not practicable to use the dormitories for 
this purpose and only the really sick are sent to the 
hospital. 


The minimum of privacy necessary can be secured only by greatly 
reducing the school population of the present plants if the more 
desirable cottage system cannot be established. 

Girls and boys should have opportunity to mingle in wholesome 
ways. Indian school education is neither co-educational nor the 
opposite. The boys and girls see each other and yet have little 
chance to know each other. It is no wonder that they sometimes 
resort to secret meetings. Since homemaking is a cooperative 
undertaking in which men must share with women, Indian homes 
would be the better for real co-education by means of which boys 
and girls might achieve a good basis for future understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation. 

It has often been said that the schools would do well to encour- 
age marriages between students because the race loses by unions 
between the returned students and “ blanket Indians.” Intertribal 
marriages are frowned on by Indian parents for reasons of the 
ancient clan laws and on account of former wars, but such mar- 
riages should be encouraged on eugenic grounds. 

Education Value of Standards Maintained by the Boarding 
Schools. Since one of the primary objects of Indian education is 
to raise the standards of living in Indian homes, the schools them- 
selves should represent higher standards than at present. Like 
most of the homes, most of the school plants are overcrowded ; 
they are lacking in privacy; they are lacking in the comforts of 
life; and some are lacking in cleanliness. The school diet is more 
restricted than many of the pupils are accustomed to at home. The 
educational value of uniform clothing is slight. The whole school 
life is subject to routine and is devoid of most of the niceties of 
life. These things are bad, but even more serious are the stan- 
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dards of education and training represented by the personnel. In 
spite of many exceptions, especially among the teachers, the em- 
ployees are as a rule not qualified for work in educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Matrons in Boarding Schools. All positions in Indian 
schools are of an educational nature. The head matron’s position 
today is the weakest link in the school organization. No position 
has more of the human element in it and no position is more impor- 
tant. The morale of the entire school depends to a great degree on 
the efficiency of the incumbent in this position. The head matron 
has charge of the other matrons and of the women who supervise 
the industrial work. She usually lives in the building occupied by 
the larger girls. She must assume the responsibility for the physi- 
cal and moral training of the girls. She should be a teacher in 
every sense of the word. She needs as good an education as that 
required for teachers in first-class high schools. 

Of the 110 matrons reporting on educational qualifications to the 
survey staff, thirty-two had nothing more than an eighth grade 
education, while forty-one others had stopped short of high school 
graduation. Of the thirty-seven remaining, eleven had finished 
high school, seven had had one or two years of college, and sixteen 
had completed from one to four years in normal schools, while 
three others had had specialized schooling of some kind. There 
was not a college graduate among them. In other words, not one 
could qualify as a teacher in a first grade high school under stan- 
dard requirements. The education of assistant matrons reporting 
was even less satisfactory. 

Both head matrons and matrons in subordinate positions are 
difficult to hold at the present salaries.” The positions of head 
matrons in all but the larger non-reservation schools have been 
temporarily filled the greater part of the time during the last ten 
years. In many of the smaller schools there have been two, three, 
and four head matrons within a year. Many women filling these 
positions now should be replaced. The management of the girls is, 
in too many cases, merely a matter of discipline because the matron 


16 Head matron from $1080 to $1500 a year; matron $1020 to $1320 a year; 
assistant matron $900 a year. A deduction for quarters, fuel and light is made 
of $120 a year where salary is less than $1320, and of $180 a year where 
salary is $1320 or over. 
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knows no way to manage girls without punishment. Her sense of 
refinement, in fact her whole outlook on life, is not such as would 
commend her as a desirable person to put over girls. 

The position of head matron can seldom be filled by promotion 
because the matrons in subordinate positions are not suitable. Many 
of them are wives of employees and are appointed not because of 
fitness, but because they are available. 

The eligibles furnished by the Civil Service roster are not de- 
sirable material. Most of them are not high school graduates, nor 
have they had training for such a position. Their experience is 
mediocre. Some have been housekeepers in their own homes, 
others have been housemaids or have worked in laundries or stores, 
while a few have held minor positions in correctional institutions 
or asylums. Practically none has had experience with normal girls. 

The upper limit on the entrance age for matrons is too high and 
as a class they are too old. They are expected to act as mothers 
to these children, yet many of them have reached the age appropri- 
ate to grandmothers. Almost one-third reported their ages as fifty 
or over, as the following brief statement shows.” 


Age Number Per cent 
Under? 4 Omttegeencets occ tetos 34 23.3 
ACY lyin aktele GOs bcaoanccp acco 46 44.7 
BOVOLTOVEliss aaurla damn eiesey. 38 32.0 


That some older women retain their sympathy with youth with- 
out developing an over indulgent atitude cannot be questioned. 
They are, however, the exception. Too often older women lack the 
real understanding necessary to the happy mean between over 
severity and over indulgence. Women from the late twenties to 
the early forties are in the suitable age class for this position. As 
they grow older they might well be transferred to positions involv- 
ing less personal responsibility for the conduct of young people. 

Efforts have been made by interested outside organizations to 
persuade the right kind of women to quality as matrons, but with- 
out results. The salaries are too low, and the title of matron is 
forbidding. The duties involved are too varied and too numerous 
for one person. A supervising housekeeper should have charge of 
the business end of the work now done by the head matron. The 


“ For a fuller statement, see Table 6, page 666. 
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personal work with the girls is similar to that of deans of women 
in colleges and of the girls’ advisers in high schools. Some such 
title should be adopted and qualifications and salaries should be 
raised so as to secure for these positions college graduates who have 
had successful experience in their personal relations with high 
school girls either as teachers or advisers. They should be qualified 
to give vocational advice. 

The Outing System. An exclusively boarding school education, 
at its best, leaves the girl without experience in the economic side 
of home life. The outing system was originally designed to correct 
this defect. Students from Carlisle were placed out during vaca- 
tions or for longer periods in the homes of substantial people, usu- 
ally Quakers, with the understanding that they were to be treated 
as members of the family with school privileges if they remained 
during the school year, but under strict supervision from Carlisle. 
Opinions differ as to the success of the plan. In the years since 
Carlisle was closed, the past may have been idealized so that it has 
become a tradition to praise the golden age of the outing system. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in some cases the experience 
was worth while. Its features are described as follows by one of 
the women who was placed out from Carlisle: 


1. It was an honor to the girl to be placed out. She must have a 
good record. 

2. The homes were under inspection a long time before students 
were sent there. 

3. The girls were treated as members of the family. 

4. They were not paid for their work. 


Osage women can be found today whose financial prosperity has 
not spoiled them, who are economical and industrious, and who say 
when the immaculate condition of the homes is commented upon: 
“ How else could I keep house? I lived with Quakers.” 

But however successful the Carlisle plan may have been, the 
outing system today is not so much a preparation for homemaking 
as an apprenticeship for domestic service. Some good work is 
being done by the women in charge of this service. Without doubt 
some of the girls are better for the experience. In many families 
they get better food and quarters than at the boarding schools and 
can build up physically ; and, just as important, they get freedom 
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from crowds, a close observation of home life, and in many in- 
stances personal affection. Through special arrangement some 
extend their outing throughout the year in order to attend the public 
school. Then, too, they have a friend to whom they can turn, in 
the supervising matron, with whom their relations seem in most 
cases to be cordial. Nevertheless, the Indian Service in effect re- 
gards the experience as an apprenticeship. The girls work for 
wages, mostly under city conditions; they are in demand with 
families whose regular maids want to go home or to do something 
more profitable during the summer ; the work in practice often leads 
to a permanent job on leaving school. So far as any implicit inten- 
tion can be perceived it is the fitting of Indian girls for domestic 
service, the one occupation where there is always a demand for 
labor because of the social stigma popularly attached to it. 

The system is conducted under very rigid rules and in its opera- 
tion suggests the parole system of a correctional institution. It is 
not surprising that an Indian who has seen something of the present 
system characterizes it as a kind of peonage which the children 
must undergo. ‘‘ As food appropriations at the school get short 
they think they must turn the children out,” he says. 

Few efforts have been made to establish working connections 
between the boarding schools and the homes of the students. One 
of the schools has devised a plan for sending out small circulating 
libraries to Indian villages, each in the charge of a graduate, and 
has collected some very good material for this purpose. Another 
employs a field worker whose task it is to study home conditions 
in order that the school may make its instruction more suitable to 
the needs of the people and may hold the students in the school for 
a longer period. This institution plans next year to send a health 
wagon out into the hill communities from which the girls come. 
Occasionally a little Four-H club work is found in a boarding 
school, but this can hardly thrive without closer connections with 
homes than exists in most of the schools at present. It would be a 
definite improvement if the present outing system were superseded 
by another plan for keeping the students in touch with the outside 
world, a part of which should be a field service to the communities 
from which the children come. 
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Community Life. Among many tribes and in many localities a 
striking lack of development of community life for useful ends is 
apparent. Organized activities of native origin tend to disappear, 
while little has been borrowed from white civilization. In a healthy 
society changes of structure are always going on to meet changed 
conditions of life. But among the Indians, living as they do under 
a system of control imposed from the outside, the old social struc- 
ture tends to die instead of undergoing adaptation to new conditions 
of existence. 

Forms of Commumty Organization Among Indians. Forms of 
organized activity that are either indigenous or closely in harmony 
with primitive forms are clan organization, secret societies, the 
tribal council, and the Indian court. No less important in the lives 
of the people are the native ceremonies, such as celebrations, dances, 
games, and races. These forms of organization tend to disappear 
under the general influence of white culture, or to take on the form 
of a spectacle and become commercialized, thus losing much of their 
original significance in group life. 

Forms of organization introduced by whites are churches and 
schools, clubs for women and children, and farm organizations 
including both men and women. These new organizations are not 
characteristic of all Indian communities, and, with the exception 
of the schools, reach a comparatively small number of the whole 
Indian population. A specialized activity apparently adopted from 
pioneer whites is the camp meeting, which still flourishes in eastern 
Oklahoma. Probably the camp feature is responsible for its popu- 
larity with the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Other church organizations with features adapted from the 
whites exist in some sections. The “ Shakers” of the Northwest 
have crosses and candles and a noisy ritual to the accompaniment 
of hand bells and violent motion, all of which they use in their 
attempts to heal the sick. They are successors to the medicine men 
and are no less obstructive to health work. In some parts of the 
south and east of the Indian country, the Peyote Church flourishes. 
The Indians assemble for meetings in churches, so-called, where 
they fall into trance-like stupor from the use of peyote. The organi- 
zation is of no practical value to the community, and peyote addic- 
tion is probably harmful physically as well as socially. The Shakers 
and the Peyote Church are both reported to be growing. 
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Recreational Activities. Most Indians seem to cling longest to 
the recreational features of primitive group life and to appreciate 
recreational before other features of white community life. They 
cling to their dances and games long after they have abandoned 
distinctive Indian ways of dressing and living. They love celebra- 
tions and fairs and races, and in some places make Christmas, 
Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, and other holidays of the 
whites occasions for going into camp and celebrating in their own 
way for a week or two at a time. They appreciate various forms 
of recreation originated by whites. A field matron reports from the 
southwest, of the Indians near a city: 


The Indians do not lack for amusement. They attend all the 
“ Fiestas,” Carnivals, Circuses, Holiday Celebrations and Movies. 
Very few work Saturday afternoon, spending the half day in town, 
and usually having a dance in the village Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. 


The government policy seems to have been repressive to native 
recreational activities. Many officers have been keenly sensible of 
the economic loss involved in the neglect of animals and crops while 
Indians gather-in camp far from home. Gambling is a part of most 
games and contests. Dancing is often so intense and protracted 
as to be injurious to the health. It is often accompanied by the 
giving of presents. A Red Cross nurse in the Sioux country de- 
scribed the abuse of the custom of giving under the intense emo- 
tional strain of the dance: 


I suppose that it amounted to a community rite in the old days. 
Now the idealism is often prostituted by those who see an oppor- 
tunity for personal gain as the giving goes to individuals. Thus 
the clever get the money, horses, blankets, shawls, beadwork, etc., 
by singing a song in praise of those who have the goods. The dance 
goes with the song in their honor. This giving will go the limit if 
allowed and families return home destitute. 


The same nurse describes a fair as follows: 


I have dozens of ideas about the next fair but my main idea is 
a fond hope that there won’t be one. The fair is managed by the 
Indians and it is Indian all right. The idea sounds well. It would 
seem a good educational opportunity. Being managed by the In- 
dians it descends to feasting, dancing and roping contests with a 
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ball game, bucking bronchos, and poor horse racing. Accidents, 
acute gastritis and infant diarrhea with a funeral or two and a 
spring crop of illegitimate babies are the concomitants. As this is 
one of six of the same variety between June 1st and October Ist 
the educational value becomes questionable. The exhibit of work 
was small and creditable but little interest was developed. 


Missionary influence has been for the most part directed toward 
the suppression of dances and similar celebrations, either because 
they are pagan rites or because dancing is not an approved form 
of amusement in some denominations, or on account of the various 
harmful consequences of these events. 

In some cases no doubt the judgment of officers and other whites 
with reference to the Indians’ ways of amusing themselves has 
been biased by race prejudice. There is a touch of complacency 
regarding white institutions and a lack of respect for those of the 
Indians. Many have not the sympathetic understanding of the 
Red Cross nurse, who commented further upon the dancing she 
saw: 


All those interested in bringing the Indian into any degree of 
economic prosperity are bound to see the extremely deleterious 
effects of unbridled Indian dancing. On the other hand there is no 
reason why we should sacrifice in toto their idealism, their art and 
the good of their ancient religion to our ideas of economic pros- 
perity. One certainly cannot hold that our dancing presents a more 
socially valuable idea even though not economically demoralizing. 
At its worst ours is as destructive to our social structure as Indian 
dancing, and these Indians know it. My present opinion is that it 
would be of more value to limit the amount of “ give away ” with 
dancing than to try to forbid the dance. 


A similar attitude was apparent in the comments of a Red Cross 
nurse among the Cheyennes: 


We went to the Indian Christmas tree together. The tent re- 
sembles a circus tent inside except for the unique arrangement of 
the rough logs. At the entrance is a tall pine absolutely bare at 
which we were a bit disappointed until we saw that each family 
put their gifts to another family on the tree in their turn, to the 
tune of the big drum in the center. Nine men were seated around 
it, playing it while they sang. The persons receiving the gifts en- 
tered the singing and danced in a circle around the tree. The chiefs 
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sat on a bench facing the tree and the singers. One of the chiefs 
thanked the members of the tribe who contributed for the feast 
the next day, appointed the cooks, sang his song of joy and de- 
parted, leaving the younger crowd to dance white dances to white 
music. I must say it was dull, unattractive, and clumsy after the 
solemn, graceful rhythm of the older Indians. Though there are 
many evils connected with these dances, in proportion they can be 
no worse than the examples they have of our own. 


To take away from any people their forms of recreation without 
replacing them by something as good or better is generally a 
mistake. Certainly in the case of the Indians their pronounced bent 
toward group recreation might be utilized to some good ends. If 
many day schools could be established and made local recreation 
centers for the little neighborhoods they serve educationally, and 
if recreational features could be introduced generally along with 
local industrial activities, then the Indians might cease to feel so 
great an urge to congregate in large bands far from the responsi- 
bilities of home. 

Economic and Civic Organization. Long excursions in search of 
native foods and annuals migrations to hop or potato fields or to 
orchards during the season for harvesting these crops have harmful 
features similar to those connected with recreational and religious 
celebrations in camp. Such projects as the Five-Year Industrial 
Program and the Industrial and Better Homes Association which 
has been recently organized on a northwest reservation, are at- 
tempts to “ fight fire with fire”; to make a community effort so 
interesting that the people will be content with the adventure of 
making a living at home. An excellent feature of these plans is the 
organization of the women into auxiliaries, thus enlisting all adults 
in the enterprise. 

The occasional women’s clubs, as well as the Four-H Clubs, are 
chiefly concerned with the encouragement of work in the homes, 
but in most communities where they exist they are isolated forms 
of organization and do not thrive as they might if they were part 
of a unified program. Indian women as a rule are somewhat back- 
ward as club members and are especially shy about assuming the 
duties of office, but they are easily interested in handicrafts or in 
games. In some places considerable family interest is manifested 
in the meetings, and husbands as well as children of all ages drop 
in as spectators. 
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A few day schools are developing programs of community 
work and in some cases give promise of becoming real community 
centers. In some schools the community activities are recreational 
and include basket ball and baseball teams or orchestras; in others 
the art of the people is encouraged and even put to industrial 
account. Various schools are attempting practical health education 
programs. In a few localities community bath houses and laundries 
have been established and are in use. | 

With the single exception of the Pueblo form of government, 
the Indian council and the Indian court represent about the only 
approach to civic life that the Indians have. Neither the council 
nor the court is to be found everywhere; many Indians have no 
form of organization. Neither the council nor the court is util- 
ized to any great extent as a means of education for self gov- 
ernment. Some superintendents regard these forms of organi- 
zation half contemptuously, and in some cases seem to consider 
the council rather a nuisance because it serves as a forum for 
agitators. The superintendents who do try to use the council 
and the court have not sufficient help to accomplish very much. 
With proper assistance these organizations might be utilized in 
such a way as to diminish rather than to increase the superinten- 
dent’s load. 

Degenerative Tendencies. In the absence of well developed com- 
munity life degenerative influences have full play. This has been 
the experience of white communities, and it is to be seen also 
among the Indians. Wherever wholesome occupational and recre- 
ational activities are lacking, ill health, shiftlessness, vice, and 
delinquency flourish. 

Undesirable forms of commercialized recreation get the patron- 
age of the Indians living in the vicinity of towns and cities. The 
field matrons who work with such Indians report disasters arising 
from the girls’ frequenting dance halls and other cheap amusement 
places. In a locality where the missionary interfered with the 
organization of a boys’ orchestra because he did not believe in 
dancing or dance music, the gambling houses flourish, as well as 
the dope peddlers, and the field matron reports: 


Our police duties are oftentimes heartrending. For instance, 
during the past three days we have had three men stricken down 
by canned heat and bad liquor, two of whom died frightful deaths. 
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Out on the reservations, far from the amusements of urban life, 
the Indians find in their periodic camp life a refuge from monotony. 
The excesses of the dance and other diversions of camp life are 
undoubtedly due partly to the fact that the people have a poverty 
of interest in the dull round of existence in the communities where 
they live. 

In some places the Indians seem to have lost both the form and 
the memory of their own native political organization. The super- 
intendent who organized the Industrial and Better Homes Associa- 
tion found that those Indians had to be taught how to vote on the 
merits of a question. At first all voted in the affirmative. An old 
woman at one of the first meetings made a speech in which she 
explained that the young men did not know how to speak; that 
her tribe had lost the art because it was so long since they had had 
any occasion for public speaking. 

In tribes that still have merely a form of organization function- 
ing ineffectually, the agitator is influential because among his follow- 
ers there is much idleness and chronic discontent instead of activity 
and a well developed public opinion. In a community functioning 
healthily some agitators would be leaders of real worth and others 
would have scant followings. 

Standards of living tend to seek a lower level in the absence of 
wholesome community activity. The economic level in a community 
depends not only upon natural resources but also upon the degree 
to which economic ideals of life develop within the group. The 
deadly uniformity to be found in home conditions in many places 
exists not only because of poverty but also because the people lack 
economic leadership and do not know how to obtain results through 
cooperative effort. 

The Community the Smallest Umit for Effective Work. Up to 
the present the government has attacked the Indian problem almost 
exclusively by the method of standardized routine treatment of 
individuals. Family work has been for the most part nominal. 
Community effort has been inadequately financed and staffed and 
not sufficiently inclusive of all the elements in the community and 
all departments of welfare to constitute more than the illustration 
of a promising method. The regulation of the affairs of adults has 
in large measure failed to develop independence of character or 
soundness of business judgment. The government school system 
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has been as disintegrating to the community as to the family. The 
school routine has interfered with the development of leadership 
and the ability to carry out codperative enterprises, since the chil- 
dren have had little participation in organization for work or play. 
After many years of effort and the expenditure of much money 
the Indians still constitute a problem. The Indians themselves are 
more generally blamed than the method to which they have been 
subjected. 

The experience of the white-race is that progress is a group 
process rather than an individual process. Just as individuals usu- 
ally fail to develop far beyond the level of their families, so family 
development is limited by the standards of the society in which 
the families live. Good homes do not flourish under subnormal 
community conditions, nor do many children develop initiative and 
responsibility in a general atmosphere of shiftlessness. 

Backward communities are sick communities which need diag- 
nosis and treatment. Each one has its own peculiar difficulties, and 
therefore no set program can be devised and applied mechanically 
like a patent medicine. Community conditions like family condi- 
tions need careful study by experts in that field. In order to change 
bad conditions skilled leadership from outside the community ‘is 
usually necessary, but the purpose of such leaders is to develop 
their successors from within the community so that the group may 
become self sufficing. 

Experience in White Commumities Applicable. The methods 
worked out in dealing with backward white communities should 
be applied among the Indians. The community should be made 
the unit of attack, and every family and individual should be in- 
cluded in the study of community conditions and in the resulting 
plan of treatment. Many reservations include several distinct com- 
munities and each should have its organization. In organizing 
activities the Indians should have a voice. Programs should not 
be imposed on them, even if the start with their sanction and co- 
operation should prove slow. Wherever their cooperation is sought 
their interest in the enterprise is deeper, but still more important, 
they sometimes save outsiders from fatal mistakes such as that of 
ignoring lines of social cleavage among them. 

Utilization of Indian Activities. What is left of the Indians’ 
primitive community activities should be studied and utilized as far 
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as possible for constructive ends. Such an approach to organization 
is tactical as well as sound. The Indian court and the Indian council 
could be made powerful means for creating public opinion instead 
of mere forms of congregate activity tolerated by the officers. 

Harmful forms of recreation should be eliminated by a process 
of substitution rather than by direct prohibition. Some Indian 
dances and games could profitably be retained. A superior feature 
of some of them lies in the fact that everyone participates, whereas 
nearly all our games and dances are limited on age or sex lines. A 
significant thing in the experience of the American Red Cross 
nurses among the Indians was the demand for recreation and the 
willingness to try new forms as well as to revive Indian sports. At 
various points in the Service games, especially of a contest nature, 
athletic events, circulating libraries, musical organizations, dra- 
matics, parties of various kinds, clubs with social features, and 
story hours have been tried with success. 

Specific Training for Future Citizenship Among Whites. As a 
specific preparation for release from tutelage Indians should be 
trained in health, recreational, economic, and civic activities. Group 
participation in these things is a definite part of the education 
Indians need if they are ever to have a share in the common life 
of the American people. Even in sparse rural populations American 
whites have a degree of control over their own local government 
and the organization of their economic interests far beyond that 
of most Indians. The fundamentals of group participation can be 
learned by the Indians more effectively in their natural environment 
than after they have scattered into the larger white communities 
where they may encounter the barriers of race prejudice. 

Economy of Organizing Communities. As an administrative 
device community organization would in the long run prove eco- 
nomical. The Indian Office exists in order to eliminate the need 
for its own existence. Once the Indians can take care of them- 
selves this branch of the government service may be discontinued. 
The present policy of consolidating reservations in the interests 
of economy, even though the Indians are thereby neglected, is not 
true economy. But if through organization of the Indians native 
leaders could be developed and community responsibility could be 
created, then government officers could gradually withdraw super- 
vision without causing hardship and suffering. 
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Even from the point of view of the local superintendent alone 
sound community organization in the long run would mean eco- 
nomical administration. The development of native leadership in 
sympathy with the superintendent’s aims would create many centers 
of influence outside the office. Many government policies could 
be more effectively interpreted by native leaders than by govern- 
ment officers, because the more backward Indians are much more 
sensitive to the public opinion of their own people than to that of 
whites. Government prestige would not suffer from native promul- 
gation of policies. Real prestige depends upon the personal qualities 
of the superintendent and his assistants and is found only where 
real leadership exists. 

Type of Organization Desirable. All field workers should be 
engaged in the organization of community forces, and all com- 
munity work of a reservation should center in the office of the 
superintendent. Health, industry, and the schools should all be 
represented by community programs, each of which should be 
worked out with reference to the unified effort of all. In some 
localities a recreation program might be carried out through the 
schools without a specialized employee ; in others where the recre- 
ational resources of the people are few and vice and delinquency 
thrive, a recreation worker of experience should be employed. 

In the development of a recreation program under a trained 
leader the worker should be employed before a community house 
is established. Experience in white communities has shown that 
trained personnel is much more important to success in this field 
than elaborate equipment. Many community houses and much 
equipment have stood idle or have been used fitfully and without 
perceptible good results because of the absence of responsible 
leadership. Even the Indian Service is not without its examples 
of this mistake. Money spent on a community house or a recreation 
center in advance of a program and workers to carry it into effect 
is a waste of funds. 

A trained worker should precede any definite program of recre- 
ation. A good working program in the field of recreation is difficult 
to evolve and depends upon the insight and understanding of a 
good leader. Like any other satisfactory program it must be pre- 
ceded by a study of local needs. The competent leader in an Indian 
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community would of necessity be adaptable. He would find it 
necessary to study Indian life sympathetically and devise new 
methods to attain his ends. The competent leader would also work 
constructively, with the object of eliminating the need for his 
services, as well as codperatively with every other member of the 
staff, keeping himself well in the background. He should be an 
artist at getting apparently spontaneous action. 

It should not be necessary-to repeat among Indians the mistakes 
made among whites, especially during the war period when much 
so-called recreation was in the hands of people entirely unqualified 
as leaders. Too rapid a program development with resulting super- 
ficiality and artificiality is always a danger. A sound program 
should avoid the over emphasis upon athletics that leads to the 
various evils of commercialization. Athletic games should, how- 
ever, be cultivated for the excellent character effects to be derived 
from team play. The Indians themselves have developed some 
very fine games. 

If a recreation program is to be more than a merely mechanical 
thing unsuited to the real needs of the people, it must take account 
of the fact that recreation is an essential part of all healthy human 
life. The program must therefore have certain objectives : 

1. It must make some kind of recreation available to everyone 
in the community regardless of age, sex, or limitations such as 
illness creates. 

2. It must not limit recreation to congregate activities but must 
promote it in the homes. 

3. It must not separate recreation from the other activities of 
life but must enliven them all with its spirit. Especially do the 
Indians need the element of contest in their work and in the daily 
routine of home life. Any permanent improvement in community 
standards of living will come through the operation of the spirit 
of emulation. 


Women as Wage Earners. Relatively few Indian women are at 
present gainfully employed outside their homes, for the Indian 
population is scattered over vast areas and the number living 
convenient to industrial centers is not great. Outside of domestic 
service Indian women and girls are most often engaged seasonably 
in harvesting fruits and vegetables, or in fruit, vegetable, and fish 
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canneries. But the tendency is apparent, especially among the 
younger women, to enter wage earning occupations in increasing 
numbers. Even among some of the primitive tribes there is a drift 
to the cities and a pressure upon girls as well as boys to become 
wage earners, for many of them live in parts of the country where 
the natural resources are very slender and the poverty great. 

Homemaking the Objective of School Training. The present 
education of girls in the Indian schools seems intended primarily 
as preparation for homemaking rather than for wage earning. 
Preparation for homemaking is by far the most important task for 
the schools so far as numbers are concerned. Since nearly all girls 
at some time become housewives, training in homemaking is likely 
to be useful eventually to nearly everyone. To make this training 
the sole objective of the schools is, however, no longer possible if 
the immediate needs of all girls are to be met. Some superinten- 
dents says that the most baffling cases with which they have to deal 
are returned students, girls disqualified by the boarding schools for 
life on the reservation and qualified for no occupation off the reser- 
vation unless it be domestic service. 

Domestic Service. The only occupation open to any large number 
of the girls who stop school or to those who finish the number of 
years of schooling offered by the average boarding school is domes- 
tic service. Even the few girls who graduate from home economics 
courses in the best schools in the Service have not the education 
necessary for teaching home economics, although they do have a 
good practical training for making homes of their own according to 
the standards current in white communities. If the schools at 
present prepare the rank and file of the girl students for any voca- 
tion it is domestic service. They are not fitted for life on the 
reservation ; they are not educated for homemaking under primitive 
conditions, and only a few can become the wives of Indian men 
living in white communities; they are in many cases induced or 
required to spend their vacations under the outing system, which 
is in practice an apprenticeship for domestic service. 

Many white people extol domestic service as an occupation for 
other people’s daughters. But the women of no immigrant race that 
has come to America have tarried any longer in this occupation than ! 
economic necessity required. During the war when factory posi- 
tions were for the first time opened to Negro women some of the 
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women of that race rejoiced that at last they might find work other 
than personal service. Domestic work though not essentially de- 
grading carries a social stigma. This may be one reason why it is 
a morally hazardous occupation, as careful studies made among 
white wage earners have shown. Certainly among Indians a reason 
for the moral hazard is the social isolation imposed by the condi- 
tions of the work. : 

That many Indian girls have found comfortable quarters and 
kindness and protection in the homes where they worked is of 
course true. But no one wishes to spend a lifetime in domestic 
service, and unfortunately it is a “dead end” occupation. As a 
preparation for the future home life of Indian girls it is not even 
justified, being on the whole ineffective because the gap is too great 
between conditions in the homes where the girls work and any 
homes they are likely to have. 

The impression gained by many whites is that Indians are capable 
of doing only unskilled work that no one else wants to do. It is 
difficult to understand why the government, avowedly educating 
its wards for a place in white civilization, should have prepared the 
girls almost exclusively for the least desirable of the gainful occu- 
pations open to women. 

The Indian Service employs several field and outing matrons 
who spend part or all their time in selecting homes suitable to the 
girls and in looking out in various ways for their welfare. The 
matrons generally recognize the desirability of helping the girls 
to adjust themselves to city conditions in their hours off duty; 
although some of them open their own homes to the girls and give 
very generously of their time, none has sufficient free time to give 
the girls the oversight they need. If girls must be put out to service 
by the government, then the government should provide proper 
housing facilities and chaperonage for them. They should be 
housed in a comfortable building with a house mother and with 
facilities for entertaining their friends, so that they may have op- 
portunities for knowing young men in wholesome ways. Since 
domestic service leads to no better occupation, it is the more im- 
portant that it should not be allowed to interfere with opportunities 
for marriage. 
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Trauung for Nursing, Teaching, and Clerical Work. The need 
of preparation for more desirable occupations is recognized by the 
Indian Office and various courses are now being offered in some 
of the larger schools, notably Haskell Institute, in preparation for 
lines of work open to women. A few young women are now 
specializing in nursing, clerical work, and teaching. The latest 
addition to the list is physical education. 

The education in these subjects, however, does not constitute 
a satisfactory preparation for the occupations to which they lead. 
The chief difficulty is early specialization with too meager a general 
education. No school carries the students beyond a twelve-year 
curriculum, and all schools have the industrial feature which strictly 
limits the time available for study or classroom work. The time 
for school work of a general nature is still further limited by 
specialized instruction in sewing, cooking, and the like. Even in 
the best schools only a very few girls in the last year or two are 
allowed to substitute real practice work for the routine industrial 
work of the institution. Since the industrial work has very little 
educational value and is sometimes physically exhausting, the girls 
may be said to have been throughout their course on a half-time 
school schedule. It is absurd to expect the teachers to work a 
miracle of education in the twelve years and to put these girls on 
a par in their general education with white girls in public schools 
who have started without a language handicap and have devoted 
twelve years of full time to general education. 

These Indian graduates cannot compete for positions with the 
gtaduates of public high schools who have spent two or three sub- 
sequent years in special preparation for nursing, or teaching, or the 
various kinds of clerical work. Neither can they enter colleges 
and technical schools to secure more training even if they are 
financially able, since first class institutions require a diploma from 
an accredited high school as a condition of admittance. At present 
the general tendency of technical schools is to require more rather 
than less than a high school education as a qualification for speci- 
alized training. The relative situation of the graduate of the Indian 
school therefore grows no better, even though from time to time 
some improvements in the curriculum are made. Neither can many 
of the girls supplement their education by entering the public high 
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schools. The public schools are usually popular with the Indians 
who are familiar with them, but most of the girls who graduate 
from the boarding schools are from homes remote from high 
schools, or are from localities where race prejudice bars them out 
of the public schools, and, moreover, many of them are past the 
usual high school age at the time of their graduation from the 
Indian schools. For most of them there is no way out. Their 
schooling is finished. 

The result is a very restricted market for their work. A large 
proportion of the teachers and clerical workers enter the Indian 
Service. But wherever they work they are in a pocket. Thev 
cannot hold positions outside the Service with firms or institutions 
whose standards of work are exacting. Little consistent attempt 
is made within the Service to train them or place them in better 
positions. They are likely to be discounted on account of race even 
inside the Service, where they occupy the lowest paid positions. 
These girl teachers and clerks are not as a rule expected to advance 
within the Service but are looked upon as a permanent source of 
low priced labor. In some jurisdictions they seem to be discrim- 
inated against socially. 

The girl preparing for nursing suffers only part of these handi- 
caps. Under the present arrangements with hospitals she has the 
opportunity to know something of conditions in the outside world, 
to measure her performance against that of white nurses in train- 
ing, and to secure positions through the training school. But she 
suffers equally with the others from lack of accredited high school 
education. 

Development of Leaders. A familiar complaint in the Indian 
Service concerns the backward state of the women and homes and 
the lack of native leadership. This condition is partly to be ac- 
counted for by the system of education. The schools have no plans 
for the development of leaders. Indian women doctors, nurses, 
teachers, and social workers with thorough professional training 
could do much for their people. Some young Indian women today 
desire to serve their race more than anything else. Some others 
are educated beyond the men of their acquaintance, and rather than 
marry men with whom they have little in common they are seeking 
happiness in work. Still others look forward to several years of 
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work before marriage. Some of these young women are trying to 
save money for college educations but the outlook is not hopeful. 

The almost complete resourcelessness of these ambitious Indian 
girls is difficult to realize. Compared with white girls they are 
intellectually isolated. They have no general information such as 
white girls absorb from family and community. Their white world 
is little larger than the Indian Service. They seldom have personal 
or family friends to whom they can turn for information or service. 
Under such circumstances the mere acquisition of information 
relative to colleges where they might register with entrance con- 
ditions would require a considerable degree of initiative. The 
routine of the Indian school does not develop initiative. 

The financial problems involved in getting a higher education 
are in most cases beyond their power to solve. Most of them come 
from families too poor to send them to college. Their education 
has prepared them only for low salaried positions where savings 
are too slight to make possible the accumulation of funds for 
college. They know of no loan funds or scholarships. 

At least two of the larger schools have done an excellent thing 
in furnishing quarters to two or three young women graduates 
who have gone back and forth from the school to a nearby college. © 
This help and encouragement has brought a higher education 
within reach of girls who could hardly have managed to achieve 
it alone. 

If the Indian schools could give the accredited high school edu- 
cation, other arrangements might be made for financing the higher 
education of outstanding girl graduates from private funds. The 
following are some of the possibilities: 

1. With an accredited high school education they could compete 
for university scholarships and loans as white students do. 

2. Various private agencies, like women’s clubs and college 
sororities, might be willing to create special scholarships for Indian 
girls. 

3. Individuals and organizations interested in special lines of 
work might welcome the opportunity to establish scholarships for 
Indian girls interested in these specialties. Business firms and art 
schools might profitably cooperate in developing the abilities of 
girls with special aptitude in native design. 
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4. A few Indians might wish to use some of their surplus wealth 
for the higher education of Indian girls. 

Desirable Changes in the Plan of Education. The Indian stu- 
dents as undergraduates seldom know their real situation. It is 
not strange that later a few of them manifest some bitterness, not 
so much because their education was substandard as because they 
were kept in ignorance of the fact. The schools are badly in need 
of vocational advising and an employment service. The girls grad- 
uate without knowing: (1) The relative merits of the occupations 
they have chosen as compared with other occupations; (2) condi- 
tions affecting these occupations in the larger world; (3) how far 
they are able at graduation to compete for positions under these 
conditions; (4) where to look for positions outside the Service; 
or (5) how to supplement their education or to make other plans 
for success in the fields of their choice. This specialized work in 
the schools should be in charge of persons with professional qualifi- 
cations at least as high as those of the teachers. They should have 
had experience with first class schools or other organizations prior 
to their appointment. 

Vocational guidance and an employment service should be an 
integral part of the system, but these things alone do not reach 
the fundamental trouble. To give Indian girls a real preparation 
for earning their living would involve an overhauling of the present 
school system. Schools should be put on a full-time basis and the 
boarding schools should become accredited high schools. If the 
girls were educated through high school, it ought not to be neces- 
sary for the Indian Office to maintain technical schools. It would 
be more economical to offer a generous number of competitive 
scholarships for graduates who might want specialized training. 
Advanced education in schools of recognized standing in associa- 
tion with white students would be an excellent preparation for 
future work, especially since it would enlarge the girls’ knowledge 
of the work of whites during their student life and would enlist 
the interest of these higher institutions in placing them in positions. 

The present system of education not only fails to prepare girls 
for earning but also tends to disqualify them because it interferes 
with the development of traits of character essential to success. 
Institutionalized children of any race are likely to be wanting in 
habits of industry, initiative, and good judgment with regard to 
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work and general conduct. Success cannot be expected of children 
who are deprived of the atmosphere of parental love, brought up 
in a formal and even militaristic manner, and taught right and 
wrong by means of precepts instead of being allowed volition in 
their conduct. If the girls of the boarding schools are to develop 
strong moral fiber several changes in the school system should 
be made: 

1. The children should be kept in public or day school or, where 
that is impossible, in small boarding schools not too far from home 
until they are ready for high school. 

2. The proportion of teachers and counselors to girls in non- 
reservation schools should be relatively much larger than at present. 

3. Women with the qualifications of teachers in accredited high 
schools should take the place of the present matrons. 

4. Unadjusted or problem children should not be educated in the 
same schools as the other children. 

Employment Service for Women. Women and girls not in school 
should be included in a general employment service for Indians. 
The graduates of the Indian schools especially need an extension 
service of vocational guidance for some years, because many of 
them face difficult industrial and social adjustments. Young women 
in domestic service in cities have no less need than “ outing ” girls 
for good residence quarters and wholesome recreation outside of 
working hours, 

The general employment service should include a woman who 
is expert in personnel and employment work. Her duties should 
include: (1) The study of occupational opportunities in all parts 
of the country; (2) the exercise of general supervision over the 
work of local employees dealing with women; and (3) cooperation 
with the schools in their vocational and employment work. 


Handicrafts. The Indians as a race, and particularly the Indian 
women, show a great fondness and aptitude for handicrafts. In 
every tribe some form of hand manufacture is followed. In many 
tribes with long-continued white contacts one or more of the arts 
of the frontier whites have been taken over and are popular, though 
not significant commercially. Occasionally, as for example, among 
the Chippewas, a native art and a borrowed art flourished side by 
side. In other cases, notably among the Five Civilized Tribes, 
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native handicrafts seem to have disappeared almost completely, and 
the examples that remain might be classified as “ antiques ” in the 
popular acceptance of the term. 

Varieties of Native Handicrafts in Homes. Various native arts 
are still widely popular. Some of the most important of the handi- 
crafts practiced in the homes of one or more tribes are: Pottery 
making ; bead work, both embroidery and loom work; basket mak- 
ing from a wide variety of materials ; the weaving of rush or grass 
mats; the weaving of corn husk bags; blanket and other textile 
weaving, mostly in wool; the tanning of leather and making of 
leather garments and other articles; and the hand manufacture of 
silver and turquoise jewelry. Of these arts the work with beads 
and the making of baskets are the most nearly universal, while 
the making of pottery and baskets and the weaving of rugs and 
blankets among the desert dwellers of the Southwest are the most 
flourishing. 

Tendencies to Disappear or Degenerate. The general tendency 
is for the native arts to disappear. In various localities this has 
already occurred. To some slight extent borrowed arts or the 
“fancy work” taught in some of the government and mission 
schools takes their place, but for the most part nothing is sub- 
stituted. The process of disappearing is a shift with the generations. 
The fine old craftsmen die without having taught anyone to do 
the work as they did it. A typical instance is that of a Mission 
Indian woman, no longer young, whose baskets are much admired 
for workmanship and beauty and therefore bring high prices. Al- 
though her younger neighbors value her work, no one seeks to 
learn from her and when she is gone she will leave no successor. 
Across the street from her home is a neat little house with a 
wonderful display of old baskets, many of which were made by 
the deceased grandmother of the family, whose descendants are 
proud of the evidences of her skill but cannot practice her art. 

The reason for this tendency toward the disappearance of the 
native crafts are several. Government employees say that many of 
the young people look upon the work of their elders as old fash- 
ioned, and some employees are inclined to atttribute this attitude 
to the influence of the schools. A more fundamental reason is the 
impact of modern life upon Indian society. Indians like whites 
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prefer riding about in automobiles, if they have them, instead of 
sitting quietly at home and working. Moreover, as the ancient 
religious and ceremonial customs loosen their hold, the arts con- 
nected with this department of life tend also to lapse. The old 
handicrafts are most flourishing where the native religious beliefs 
are still powerful. 

Then, too, the practice of some of the handicrafts is strictly 
limited by availability of the necessary materials. These primitive 
crafts are largely dependent upon native vegetable and animal 
life. Even beadwork, though beads are a commercial product, 
requires skins and sinew. Skins in particular are difficult to secure, 
especially since the sale of deerskin in some parts of the Indian 
country is severely regulated by law. Beads of good quality are 
very difficult and often impossible for Indians to find in any market 
they frequent. 

In many tribes the arts tend to degenerate. Some baskets weavers 
and many textile weavers now resort to the convenient use of the 
vivid commercial dyes instead of the more lasting and beautiful 
vegetable dyes of former times. Marked degeneration is noticeable 
in the beadwork of many localities. This degeneration is not all 
the Indians’ fault, for beads of desirable size, shape, and color are 
often hard to find, and much superior workmanship is wasted on 
the garish beads the traders sell. In some places, however, the 
present practice is to work with the larger beads and thus produce 
for sale quickly, and to resort to poor designs or even to a hit-and- 
miss type of beading, very ugly and uninteresting. The designs 
used in much of the bead work are no longer native or distinctive. 
The corn husk bags of the Northwestern Indians are likewise 
deteriorating in finish, design, and color, though as a rule they are 
still of fine workmanship. Much of the pottery of the Pueblo 
dwelling Indians is made merely to sell and shows the carelessness 
incident upon quantity production. In the aggregate a vast amount 
of labor, most of it painstaking and much of it superior, is ex- 
pended upon the making of Indian things; but far too large a part 
of this labor is unproductive because the Indians use poor materials, 
loud colors, or inferior designs. 

Tendencies to Develop. At least one instance may be cited of a 
recently developed handicraft which is apparently an Indian inven- 
tion. The Paiutes of a single locality cover small smoothly woven 
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split osier baskets entirely with beads. The designs are characteris- 
tically Indian, the color combinations fairly good, and the ingenuity 
and workmanship remarkable, especially in the adaptation of the 
woven design to spherical surfaces. 

Individuals and private organizations have for years been ac- 
tively interested in fostering and developing or restoring native 
Indian arts. Some achievements are the introduction of old designs 
and improved methods in the making of pottery in some of the 
Rio Grande Pueblos; the revival and encouragement of woolen 
embroidery among the women of some of the Pueblos ; the increase 
in quality and output of silver work in a colony of Navajos by the 
application of business enterprise combined with high standards of 
excellence ; and the improvement of bead work in several tribes by 
furnishing beads and other materials of good quality, the best of 
native designs or general specifications, and a steady market for 
the product. 

Government Attitude Toward Native Arts. The government 
has made a little effort of late years to foster the native arts by 
introducing some instruction into the schools. This effort is largely 
confined to a few of the day schools and boarding schools of the 
Southwest, where rug weaving, pottery making, and the drawing 
and painting of typical Indian designs are encouraged. This kind 
of instruction, however, has not been introduced as a matter of 
general policy, but has developed only where individuals or organi- 
zations have been specially interested in its promotion. 

No systematic effort has been made to encourage or develop the 
Indian handicrafts on the reservations. The general policy has been 
to make a white man of the Indian rather than to encourage things 
native. As a rule field matrons and teachers have not made much 
effort as individuals to stimulate activity in the native industries. 
Many of them appreciate the products enough to acquire speci- 
mens, but field workers as a rule feel the pressure of more imme- 
diate tasks, and many of them know little better than the Indians 
how to secure materials or how to find good markets for the fin- 
ished work. Neither have they the time, or in some instances the 
taste or the skill, to control the quality of the work done, and the 
difficulty of disposing of low grade products has proved the chief 
obstacle to the development of markets where the effort has been 
made. In a few instances Indian women have been encouraged to 
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forsake Indian handicrafts and to compete with whites by making 
for sale such things as household linens or children’s clothing. 
Such efforts usually fail for lack of a market. 

The Marketing of Products of Native Art. The Indians cannot 
develop their own markets because they are remote from their 
potential customers and because they have little business experi- 
ence. Usually they sell or trade their wares directly to local dealers 
who dispose of them to tourists or to large dealers. But some of 
these Indians who live in the line of tourist travel sell directly to 
the tourists, especially if they come to the homes of the Indians. 

Under such circumstances there can be little standardization of 
price. Prices are determined by individual bargaining and have 
little relation to intrinsic value or to the cost of production. Traders 
among the Navajos say that families carry their rugs to several 
different stores before they will sell. The Hopis, too, are keen in 
getting the best market possible. But the Indians of many tribes 
have little ability to set values. Consequently prices are often too 
low, especially if the necessity of the vender is great, and they are 
often too high, especially if the sale is made directly to the tourist. 
It adds to the confusion of values that the transaction between the 
traders and the Indians is often an exchange of commodities. Some 
Indians are said by traders to refuse payment in cash, preferring 
to barter instead. In a few localities there is a considerable ex- 
change of handiwork and produce between Indians of different 
tribes. 

Relation of Handicrafts to Income. Since the sale of hand- 
made articles takes place independently of the reservation office, 
superintendents can make only very rough estimates of the amount 
of income derived from this source. Probably such sales do not 
form in the aggregate a large proportion of the income on many 
reservations; but they constitute a supplementary income much 
needed by most of the producing families and essential to the ex- 
istence of some, and are therefore of considerable importance on 
reservations. Among Pueblo dwellers such income is fairly steady 
and dependable and is no small factor in a comparatively high stan- 
dard of living. In many localities the production and sale of arti- 
cles is resorted to seasonally when supplies of food are exhausted 
and funds are low. This is said by some observers to be the chief 
reason for the production of Navajo rugs. Among Indians gener- 
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ally the sale of handiwork constitutes a financial resource in emer- 
gencies such as crop failures. The Indians of various tribes do not 
like to sell their best work, and only do so as a last resort under 
extreme necessity. 

Some of the handicrafts, such as the making of baskets and rugs, 
are somewhat seasonal by reason of the nature of the raw materials. 
But most of them afford work when there is nothing else to do, and 
thus idle time is turned into money. Although this utilization of 
spare time is as a rule a good thing, still there is danger that with 
an increase in the demand for these products the main support of 
the families might tend to fall upon the women rather than the men. 
One of the field matrons believes that this is now true in many 
Hopi families. Some observers say the same thing of the Navajos, 
among whom the women do practically everything connected with 
the rugs. They take care of the lambs, they and the children herd 
the sheep, they even do the shearing in some cases, and from that 
stage on they do all the work. Navajo children in describing their 
home life tell of their mothers’ rising early and staying up late at 
night to work at their rugs. The men attend to the horses and 
cattle, but raise few crops. 

Social Value of Handicrafts. Much of the traditional religious 
and social significance has been removed from Indian arts. 
Formerly when a woman made moccasins for her husband or 
father or son she sat in religious reverie and embroidered them 
with religious symbols ; she made them strong because they must 
not fail their wearer in the hunt or the fight, but must fulfill an eco- 
nomic purpose for the family and the clan; she made them beauti- 
ful because they were for those she loved. Now the men go to the 
traders and buy heavy boots or shoes, while the women make the 
moccasins to sell to the traders. The economic motive has changed 
and become less personal. 

The recreational and artistic aspects of these pursuits might, 
however, be much developed even under present conditions. The 
expression of individuality through creative art is one of the high- 
est forms of happiness. It constitutes a refuge from monotony 
and a resource for leisure of great value to women who have only 
the primitive social life of the more conservative Indian communi- 
ties, particularly in some of the Pueblos where the restrictions on 
returned students are severe. It makes possible a goal for women 
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ambitious to achieve something noteworthy. Already individuals 
from several tribes have gained reputations as artists in the making 
of pottery, baskets, and rugs. They are known by name in the 
markets of the whites and some of the potters are now able to 
enhance the value of their products by their signatures. 

The making of articles of value proves a means to the social 
amenities. In some tribes of the Northwest the interchange of 
handsome gifts made expressly for that purpose is so settled a 
custom that it is difficult to buy their blankets and bags outright. 
Handicrafts also offer a good basis for wholesome group activity. 
Indian women seem to enjoy working together and talking while 
they work just as much as do their white sisters. This probably 
explains the popularity of quilt making in some of the women’s 
clubs. 

The fostering and development of the native arts is a wholesome 
thing in inter-racial relations. It is good for both Indians and 
whites to realize that Indians have a distinctive contribution to 
make to the world. Through the Junior Red Cross, Indian and 
white school children have in some instances developed acquaintance 
by correspondence. In one such school where the Indian children 
have made drawings and designs illustrative of their ceremonies 
and arts and have explained the meaning of their drawings in their 
letters, the teacher says that this project has contributed more to 
stimulate the children’s education than anything else in their school 
life. 

Suggestions for Government Supervision. The Indian Office 
should include in its program the development of Indian handi- 
crafts. This program would involve on the one hand the securing 
of marketable goods and on the other the organization of a market. 
The quality of products should be standardized and their genuine- 
ness guaranteed. Articles should be: (1) Characteristically Indian, 
(2) of good materials, (3) of good workmanship, (4) of good 
color and design, (5) usable unless intended merely for display, 
(6) unique or original so far as compatible with the other requi- 
sites, (7) tagged with the government’s guarantee of genuineness 
and quality, and (8) priced fairly. To achieve these things it would 
be necessary to exercise some supervision over the workers in their 
homes. Employees should see that the workers avoid mistakes that 
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would make articles unsalable and that they be enabled to secure 
the best materials to be had. It would be necessary also to stimulate 
originality of design, to encourage regularity of production, and 
to require as far as possible good working conditions in the homes, 
especially with respect to cleanliness and light. This work would 
of course be slow, and spectacular results could not be expected. 

If the experience in private ventures is significant the organiza- 
tion of a market would not be difficult. The typical experience is 
a demand for really good products, far beyond the available supply. 
Probably little advertising would be necessary except the issuing 
of simple catalogs. With two persons in advisory or supervisory 
positions, one with the necessary business qualifications and the 
other technically trained in arts of this nature and appreciative of 
primitive types of work, a good beginning could be made without 
employing specialized people locally. Much could be accomplished 
through the day schools and the boarding schools. At present most 
of the work done under government auspices is in the hands of 
the teachers. 

The development of handicrafts should be a means to an end; 
namely, the improvement of the economic and social conditions of 
life. The success of the enterprise should therefore be measured 
not merely by financial results but more particularly by social con- 
sequences. The work should not be developed at the expense of 
family life. To aim too directly at business success might result 
in a system of “sweating,” or might shift the burden of support 
unduly upon the wives. To aim at an exclusive form of art might 
eliminate workers who could do a good standard grade of work 
with profit to themselves and their customers. 

The development of this work should have a place in community 
plans, In some cases community houses and school buildings might 
profitably have light comfortable rooms and workshops for the 
use of individuals or clubs. In all communities work in clubs and 
classes should be encouraged for its social value. 


Personnel. No standardized plan for organization and personnel 
can be set up for mechanical application to all Indian reservations. 
Although the social problems of ill health, low standards of living, 
family disintegration, undeveloped community life, and lack of 
occupational adjustment are to be found everywhere, each agency 
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has it own peculiar conditions. The size of reservations, density 
and distribution of population, character of the country, economic 
and social relation to the outside world, tribal peculiarities, histori- 
cal background especially with relation to past government policies, 
present government policies and personnel, and cleavages among 
the Indians, all combine to make the development of wholesome 
conditions of life and work a distinctly individual task for each 
superintendent. 

Expert Service to the Reservation. No superintendent, no matter 
how able, can develop a satisfactory program for his reservation 
without outside help. He needs the service of experts who are 
familiar with the various problems confronting him and with the 
methods used in handling these problems in the general population, 
and who have knowledge of the experience of the various reserva- 
tions with reference to the peculiar character the problems and 
methods of treatment assume among Indians. These experts should 
be available from the Washington office. They should codperate 
with superintendents in making local surveys and setting up pro- 
grams. Their advice or supervision should be available from time 
to time as the program is put into execution. No local program 
should be set up without their assistance, for they would have 
specialized knowledge in their own fields, they would be free from 
local factional bias, and a joint program would have more prestige 
with the Indians than one set up by the superintendent alone, 

Under some circumstances it would be both desirable and possible 
to utilize also expert help from state, county, and private agencies 
in planning for Indians who must eventually become charges upon 
such agencies unless educated for release from federal control. 

Trained Service on the Reservation. As a condition for putting 
the local program into execution each superintendent should be 
provided with a staff of permanent workers who have had their 
previous training and experience in social work with first class 
organizations. The superintendent, even if the reservation is small, 
cannot be expected to administer it as a business and do much of 
the personal contact work. He should have the assistance of em- 
ployees who are able to perform the function of education in their 
respective lines of field work, besides interpreting government 
policies successfully to the Indians and furnishing him with such 
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data concerning the welfare of the Indians as he should have for 
administrative purposes. These field employees should also be able 
to establish outside contacts with whites whenever this would serve 
the interests of the Indians. 

Except the recent beginnings in developing field nursing, the 
concerted attempts to improve the quality of the work with the 
women in the homes have been confined almost entirely to the 
promulgation of rules and regulations and statements of general 
objectives and to the requiring of routine reports to Washington. 
These are only makeshifts. Three things are necessary to effective 
local service: 

1. Training for the duties of the position. Persons with the 
necessary qualifications may be secured through Civil Service 
examination. 

2. Definite objectives of work, involving a selection of the more 
fundamental and the more pressing needs to be met on the reser- 
vation, These objectives should be supplied by the formulation of 
a local program. 

3. Supervision and counsel, Supervision of a general adminis- 
trative character is the function of the superintendent, that of a 
technical professional character should be available from the expert 
staff in Washington. 


Types of Service to Homes. If existing conditions are to be 
much changed for the better five ® distinctive types of service must 
be rendered to the homes by the local staff. All these services are 
concerned with the same problem of subnormal standards, though 
occupied immediately with different aspects of the problem. All, 
therefore, have a common duty of mutual aid not specified under 
the duties of each separately. Each of the five includes also the 
duty of record keeping. Full and accurate records are essential to 
continuity of work whenever there are changes of personnel. But 
even if there are no shifts of workers, records are essential to 
good work. They are as necessary to the social case worker as is 
the medical case record to the doctor, and for the same reasons. 


* Services specially treated under other sections of this report, such as the 
medical and those parts of the industrial concerned primarily with the activi- 
ties of the men, are omitted from this list. 
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It is impossible to do intelligent case work of any kind without 
careful and complete case records. 

1. Health Promotion: The chief duties of the public health ser- 
vice to the homes are: 

(a) Teaching the underlying principles of health, such as house- 
hold sanitation, food values in their relation to health, and the 
protection of the well from the sick. This involves attention to 
prenatal hygiene as well as to the eare of infants and small children. 

(b) Cultivating healthful habits of living in both adults and 
children, especially with reference to eating and sleeping. This 
work can be carried on through the schools, the clubs of the Junior 
Red Cross, and other clubs, as well as through visits to the homes. 

(c) Stimulating families and communities to self help in matters 
of concern to health, such as the provision of household and com- 
munity sanitary conveniences and desirable food supplies. 

(d) Teaching hygiene and the care of the sick in the homes and 
securing family cooperation with the physician and with the clinic, 
sanatorium, or hospital, wherever such treatment is found desirable. 

(e) Working with state and private agencies wherever possible, 
in order to stimulate active interest in the health of Indians and 
cooperation in its improvement. 

2. Adult Education for Homemaking: The duties of this service 
to homes involve work chiefly with women, but to some extent 
with men. The principal duties are: 

(a) Teaching the housewife how to make the most of available 
resources. This teaching includes training in the fullest utilization 
of the food supply ; the care and remodeling of clothing ; the mak- 
ing and care of simple furniture, bedding, and the like; and the 
making of some utensils. It may involve organizing clubs. 

(b) Teaching the family how to enlarge their resources by the 
keeping of domestic animals and the cultivation and preservation 
of vegetables, fruits, or other food supply. This may involve club 
work, 

(c) Enlisting or helping to enlist the cooperation of the men 
and children of the family in improving the condition of the home 
and surroundings. 

(d) Teaching the household arts to girls’ clubs, such as the 
Four-H clubs, in codperation with the schools. 
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(e) Teaching the women how to do retail buying, extending this 
instruction to the men and children also if they do any considerable 
part of the buying for the household. 

(f) Enlisting the help of local merchants and traders and of 
state and county home demonstration workers in this program of 
education. . 

3. Promotion of Economie Efficiency: Promotion of economic 
efficiency is a part of a general industrial program. The service to 
women and homes includes: 

(a) Vocational guidance of women who find it necessary to 
support the family or to add to the income, and of school girls who 
wish to enter wage earning occupations. 

(b) Occupational training of women and girls who must add to 
the family income or who must be self supporting. On many reser- 
vations this training would consist largely of stimulating and de- 
veloping the native handicrafts. In some localities agricultural 
pursuits such as the raising of chickens, turkeys, or rabbits, the 
keeping of bees, or the preservation of foods for the market should 
be developed, while in others arrangements should be made to 
secure training for urban occupations. 

(c) Representing the interests of the women in the employment 
service of the agency. 

(d) Cooperating with the agricultural agent or other industrial 
worker in developing family and community agricultural and in- 
dustrial plans. 

(e) Working codperatively with state and private organizations 
in order to keep in touch with occupational developments and to 
stimulate interest in the economic problems of the Indians. 

4. Treatment of Personal Maladjustments: The duties involved 
in the treatment of the personal maladjustments embrace: 

(a) The diagnosis and treatment of the personal difficulties in- 
volved in failure to make a living, such as feeble-mindedness, 
insanity, physical handicaps, and occupational maladjustments, as 
well as lack of harmony between members of the family, and bad 
habits where no abnormalities are indicated. 

(b) Administering relief and providing for the care of de- 
pendents, such as orphans and the aged. 
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(c) The prevention, as far as possible, of divorce or separation, 
of irregular sex relations, through the effecting of harmonious 
adjustments within the family and the community. 

(d) The prevention of juvenile and adult delinquency by secur- 
ing the treatment of physical and mental difficulties as well as by 
improvements in environmental conditions, both family and com- 
munity. This prevention involves work with pre-delinquents and 
the exercise of the probationafy function in connection with courts 
handling domestic relations and delinquency. 

(e) Enlisting family codperation in plans for clinical or institu- 
tional treatment of members whenever such treatment is desirable. 

(f) Enlisting the help of state and local agencies concerned with 
the above problems, especially for clinical service, and for police 
or other community control of commercialized vice and harmful 
forms of recreation. 

5. Community Recreation: Community recreation involves the 
service to homes through the development of wholesome community 
interests and activities of a recreational nature, and includes: 

(a) The fostering of the better forms of native recreation, 
eliminating or controlling so far as possible any bad features; the 
development of local interests in order to set up competition with 
camp life. 

(b) Encouragement of the recreational features of the native 
handicrafts, particularly as a relief from the monotony of chronic 
illness, 

(c) The study and improvement of the recreational features of 
home life, especially the encouragement of forms of short period 
entertaining to take the place of the protracted visiting now 
prevalent. 

(d) The developing of the recreational programs of community 
centers, usually in codperation with the schools, The work includes 
the providing of play facilities for children of school age or 
younger ; the developing of libraries and story hours, and the or- 
ganizing of groups in the community for musical, athletic, and 
dramatic activities. 

(e) Codperation with missionaries and other private agencies in 
planning comprehensive programs of recreation. 
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(f£) In mixed Indian and white communities the encouragement 
of community forms of recreation to promote inter-racial acquaint- 
ance and understanding. ; 

6. Specialized Types of Social Case Work: In some parts of 
the Service certain special conditions may be so acute in form or 
so common that some of the more specialized kinds of social work 
will be necessary. Of these specialized forms of case work the 
following are examples: 

(a) Medical social work, which “is based upon a medical need 
and is so integrated with the hospital organization and the practice 
of medicine that it cannot exist of itself as a separate entity. Its 
method is similar to that of family case work but it must utilize 
a particular content of medical and social knowledge and it is on 
a consideration of the medical problems that the social plan is 
initiated.” “ The medical social worker acts as interpreter between 
doctor, patient, the patient’s family, and the different social agencies 
of the community, initiating and helping to put into effect a plan 
whereby the patient is enabled to carry out the recommendations 
of the physician. Such service is peculiarly needed among the 
Indians in view of the prevalence of tuberculosis, a disease which 
usually necessitates temporary, and frequently permanent, eco- 
nomic adjustments. 

(b) The re-education of the adult blind either in their homes or 
in classes with a view to making them self supporting and useful 
members of the community. This involves an equipment of social 
case work training combined with technical training in the teach- 
ing of the blind. It is partly vocational, partly recreational, and 
may involve a variety of social adjustments in the family group 
and the community. 

(c) Occupational therapy in tuberculosis sanatoria. It supplies 
training in a variety of handicrafts as well as an understanding of 
the symptoms of the disease and the mental states accompanying 
it. The objects to be attained by such work among Indian patients 
would be to lessen their discontent under sanatorium existence, 
thus prolonging their stay and promoting a cure; and to develop 
for chronic cases a means to full or partial self support. 


*From a bulletin of the American Association of Social Workers: 
“ Vocational aspects of medical social work.” 
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(d) The placement of orphan or otherwise homeless children in 
foster homes where they may have the advantage of wholesome 
family life. Child placing involves an expert type of investigative 
work and supervision of the homes and the children. It is only one 
of several specialized lines of social case work with dependent 
or neglected children. 

Positions Necessary to Performance of Services. A class of 
positions for each one of the four major types of service should 
be created in order that specially qualified persons may be available 
for communities with outstanding problems of a specialized char- 
acter. It is hardly likely, however, that an employee of each class: 
would prove the best local arrangement, even in a large and back- 
ward community covering large territory. In many jurisdictions 
the duties of adult education and the promotion of economic effi- 
ciency could be combined under a single employee, while on small 
reservations these duties could be shared by the public health nurse 
and the family case worker, in addition to their own specialized 
forms of work. In a small locality with flourishing day schools, 
recreational activities for adults as well as children might be cen- 
tered in the schools if the teaching staff were able to assume the 
extra duties involved. Two women workers to any given area 
should be considered a minimum, for no one person can have the 
wide variety of training and experience necessary for the proper 
performance of all the essential services to women and homes. 

The qualifications for these positions should be: 

For the public health nurse: (1) Graduation from a training 
school of recognized standing; (2) one year’s course in public 
health; (3) at least one year’s successful experience under super- 
vision in a regularly organized public health nursing association. 

For the home demonstration worker, the vocational adviser, the 
general family case worker, and the recreation leader: (1) The 
equivalent of a B. A. or B.S. degree; (2) at least one year’s tech- 
nical training for social administration; (3) two years of suc- 
cessful experience with an organization of recognized standing. 

The positions of family case worker and recreation leader should 
be open to both men and women. 

Duties and Qualifications of the Girls’ Matrons in Boarding 
Schools. In either a reservation or a non-reservation boarding 
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school each matron should be responsible for not over twenty-five 
girls if she is to perform the following duties satisfactorily : 

1. Creating as far as possible a family atmosphere with unob- 
trusive protection and chaperonage. 

2. Supervising or helping to supervise the spending of money 
and otherwise encouraging the formation of habits of value to 
future homemakers. 

3. Counselling with girls on personal problems of all kinds. This 
includes vocational guidance. 

4. Cooperating with teachers in the study of girls whose school 
work is poor or who present other personality difficulties. 

5. Cooperating with teachers and others in supplying the recrea- 
tional needs of girls and boys. 

6. Encouraging contacts between the girls and their homes. 

7. Interpreting the ways of white people to the girls and creating 
useful points of contact between them and whites. 

8. Serving as a local representative of the central employment 
service for girls. Girls’ matrons might constitute a local committee 
on placement headed by the superintendent of the school. 

The educational qualifications for girls’ matrons should be the 
same as for teachers in a school system having a recognized 
guidance program, and in addition: (1) A least one year’s suc- 
cessful experience as vocational adviser in an accredited high 
school ; or (2) at least one year’s successful experience as a teacher 
in an accredited Indian high school; or (3) at least one year’s 
successful experience in some form of personnel work or recrea- 
tional work with young women or adolescent girls. 

Salaries and Conditions of Work. Higher standards for salaries 
and working conditions must be set up and maintained if the In- 
dian Service is to secure and retain competent workers on reser- 
vations. Employees who value their own efficiency will not tarry 
long in the Service under conditions that tend to impair their 
ability as workers. 

Salaries should be equivalent to those paid for similar services 
by the best state and private organizations. If deductions for living 
quarters must be made they should be proportionate to the values 
received, and no discrimination should be made against Indian 
employees in the assignment of quarters. On many reservations 
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more and better living accommodations for employees are much 
needed. 

Either closed cars should be furnished for field workers or they 
should be allowed to provide their own cars and be paid mileage 
sufficient to cover the full expense of operation. 

The recreational life of employees should be provided for, at 
least by supplying comfortable club rooms equipped with radios, 
magazines, and books. First class work cannot be done by persons 
suffering under the ill effects of long continued isolation from the 
outside world. Employees should have at least one day in seven 
entirely free from the duties of the Indian Service. As a rule 
evenings should be left free from routine duties unless equivalent 
time is allowed during the day. Employees should be allowed their 
full annual leave. 

Incompetence of employees should be a cause for dismissal 
rather than for a long series of transfers. Transfers should be 
infrequent, especially since tribal customs and attitudes and other 
local conditions vary so widely that an employee is a considerable 
time in reaching the maximum of usefulness in a given situation. 
The employee who fails to do good work after two or three trials 
at the most has usually demonstrated sufficiently that he does not 
belong in the Indian Service. Under the conditions of isolation 
typical of the Service, the incompetence of one is almost sure to 
lower the morale of the local group. The dislike of Indians or a 
lack of sympathetic understanding of the race should be considered 
incompetence. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 1.—Number of homes studied by five members of the survey staff, 
by reservation or locality 


Number of homes visited by 
Reservation or tribe Total Gees Two ox more 

AGEL. remine Peano comemorerac.c " 519 363 156 
Blacksteets nieve hisdactroc ceipaeoes 19 9 10 
@asse Waker concctee ee ccs eee 23 16 7 
Cheyenne (River S00 nce ree ee 16 16 Aes 
ConsolidatedMUitemen eccrine 4 4 
(CLOW strc enn the See eet 6 6 : Nisin 
Five Civilized Tribes........... 88 33 55 
ilatiied dime Ranke crete et erecta 7 7 Ae 
Btvnb elknanmmeee ccc on eee 12 9 3 
FitemBerthol digecns a mise ee 10 Io Brass 
cE Selstea lett Scope ectent soe aes, ors 16 16 
itmbeckerktr scat hehe oleate 9 age 9 
FLOPS eae ease te eh aks 10 9 I 
Eiuala paisa erm tierek os coeicne 9 9 Rex 
Nicarillaeeters sweats cei. Gi 7 
INeshienalme srr ante vee ote 9 9 crete 
ISTO Wa teten aise cee an ee 28 17 II 
INI EIITEKI OL. shomeouooi esse ene eae 8 8 
WAC INA eee ote einle se pains 3 3 
MecUupP Mita eee ae eras 5 5 ne 
MisSionier nth eit aortic raen 13 8 5 
OSAo Carica eee a rite Ae tes 16 9 7 
IP ONCAMie his. cer Mee te rd aos 5 4 I 
iRotawatominn aed en ee 5 5 Se 
Nevada Industrial Colonies..... 9 8 I 
Nocky Boys #-secisae hee eke 10 10 
Rosebtid Meee cates Seseeecccsltitire ne 17 10 7 
SACAtONm nr cratic cnt coo 4 4 
SaneGarlosuedconsouetieaers 8 8 ees 
Schurz ee ee ee tee 30 II 19 
Slawilee drei, dtc ox iete te ereteiiee 5 5 ee 
ISSCLON juni nicactevcin es sta iririnsieireis 4 2 2 
Skokomushsice teeters ceuicenes 2 2 
ARCTNPAAL at SOS OOS SECM ES Sms 7 7 
MBONe Ee RIVET ystems viel eieiesecte 13 13 Bae 
Elta lips waylias stereeans aie co nek heres oe ars 22 12 10 
AGiniatilla Burl vcas ome ieiee atelererete 4 4 
\iatime Spring sumemracceeiicceet ai 7 
Western Navajo nees acre acres 3 3 as 
Witnanebar oc cree seria 10 F 3 
PVN Agere Certs cataiies motte II II fee 
ZAM as ei Stole s teers nctaeenaceiavore Sore 5 5 we 
SCatterediatatniliesmemry. trie. 20 15 5 


8 This table includes only family visits made by Mr. Cloud, Dr. Dale, Dr. Edwards, 
Miss Mark, and Mr. Meriam which are recorded in their field notes in some detail. 
Many other homes were visited where it was impracticable to get much information 
because of absence of members of the family, language difficulties, reticence of the 
Indians, or limitations of time. The practice was not to attempt to get information 
from Indians who appeared really ill at ease. 

It does not include the farms and homes visited by Dr. Spillman in his study of 
agriculture or the homes visited by Miss Duke in studying the migrated Indians. Dr. 
Ryan and Dr, McKenzie also visited homes as an incident to their work but these 
visits are not included here. 
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TABLE 2—Number of homes of various sizes, classified according to the 
number of occupants * 


Number of rooms in dwelling > 


Number of 
persons in Total 
household x 2 3 4 5 6 7  |8ormore 
Total 366 97 08 83 40 19 14 8 7 
Veeseras stc@ 4c 13 5 5 I I I ae Ac 
ers sete 49 13 13 10 7 a 2 3 I 
Sh Wo dewose 49 9 19 10 4 2 2 I 
LS Rae er are 57 14 15 10 10 3 3 I I 
SERe ise el ts 56 16 15 12 a 4 2 
Oiraravicst. 48 12 12 18 4 I I 
hn CE 36 10 5 10 4 4 3 a 
A a 17 7] 4 2 I Mk I 
Omer nee sat 17 6 4 3 I I I I 
HO! oticleeheee 13 3 3 4 I Ae I I 
II or more. II 2 3 3 3 


8 Only homes visited for which both number of rooms and number of members of the 
household were secured are included in this table. 

b A household occupying two wickiups is enumerated as having two rooms. A tent or 
tepee alongside a house is counted an extra room if occupied by the household. Arbors 
are not considered rooms. 
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Tas_e 3.—Number of homes of each size 


Homes 
N Re: 
0 
ue Number aisgibanon 

otalesacee here 366 100.0 

ee RR Mr Blo SION 07 26.5 
Dike oe eal a Seca OS ee Nee 98 26.8 
PSH isvaretenehs ertenanetlearecacets 83 22.6 
Ab earecche: Kalbe cree SlelceaRe 40 10.9 
i RCS ome ei oR 19 5.2 
OFM rece Srnec eters 14 3.8 
Ree Aide <a ee orate suatoeete 8 DP: 
jan ae aay nage Mert eco Aly 3 0.8 
One athe arcs rerc see I 0.3 
VOterees bch nate others I 0.3 
Terah shes teier erste choice I 0.3 
T.2in Serer ee I 0.3 


TABLE 4.—Number of households of each size 


Households 
Number 
of 

eee Number | Pet cent 
FLotal tanec 366 100.0 
Tesh bo ANNE Cans cr 8 Os 13 3.6 
DE RES. ah ever TEL ACA 49 13.4 
Bi aero nts aca hate deen: 49 13.4 
Amat cbse y cttnoed Meee 57 15.6 
5 tibiae evecare, SEWN 56 15.3 
Gig Retro ai estes yanen | 48 13.1 
Uh eBire ook cites | 36 9.8 
ak oe aN ola Non | 17 4.6 
QAR corti eee 17 4.6 
TOn nar nemiee. ciec eee 13 3.6 
LIers 7 2.0 
ja Ses ty HERS ered 5 ton 2 0.5 
Lie ae re en a 2 0.5 
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TABLE 6.—Age of matrons in boarding schools * 


Age Number 

Ota lta eee ee ee ee ee 110 
Wessmithatir 25 0 .ckisse se eeeiengc tate tciske exerers 4 
2sebut less, that (3Os00e nes caeene wees «ces lsts I 
OyeGe aso a SES o ncn crete ein es 10 
ee rete Nee ae 5 
Au Big Sk EAC er ere aes cee ee ce 20 
ACRES Soe PSEC ON ae aueteve sleeve ieraotie cme ters 17 
BO inet aii | ELIS OS EE revistat ateee apse orien euarcestaPene ars 12 
55 “ ‘“ “60 14 
GO y oF Spe Oger eee Ate ns ete ae 6 
Os and Mover: cas eae eae ele cups ette I 
INotereponted avert eteterereiartevorel +: hereto starctet cheveters 7 


2 This information is from questionnaires filled out by 
employees reporting as ‘‘ Matrons,’’ ‘‘ Head Matrons,” and 
“ Girls’ Matrons.”’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE MIGRATED INDIANS 


General social and economic forces will inevitably operate to 
accelerate the migration of Indians from the reservations to indus- 
trial communities. For two major reasons the Indian Service 
should keep well informed regarding the conditions confronted by 
these migrated Indians. The first reason is that the evidence thus 
secured will furnish the basis for the modification and development 
of educational resources, such as schools and the other activities 
maintained by the government, to fit Indians to meet life in the 
face of white civilization. The second reason is that the Indian 
Service can render an invaluable service to migrated Indians in 
aiding them to become established in and adjusted to their new 
environment. In the case of reservations possessed of meagre 
economic resources and opportunities, it may even prove advisable 
for the government deliberately to adopt a policy looking toward 
expediting this movement to such industrial communities as afford 
fullest opportunities for labor and development. 

The nature of the activities which the government itself will 
undertake in aiding the migrated Indians should be determined 
upon the basis of a thorough study of the facts in each particular 
situation, because as the present brief survey discloses, conditions 
are far from uniform. A policy and program applicable to one set 
of conditions would be entirely inapplicable to a different situation. 

The Indians living in camps on the outskirts of Needles, King- 
man, Globe, and Miami are obviously just reservation Indians, 
more or less temporaily industrially employed in these communi- 
ties. Their needs with respect to the promotion of health and the 
raising of social and economic conditions are virtually the same as 
those of their fellows still on the reservation, though the problem 
of rendering these services is somewhat complicated by their im- 
mediate proximity to the white towns. It is eminently desirable 
that insofar as possible they should participate in the normal life 
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of the white community. More general attendance of their chil- 
dren in public schools, for example, is much to be desired. 

Obviously, these camp Indians have not yet so far advanced that 
the white communities will receive them without discrimination. 
In these communities the objections of the whites may be based less 
on really racial feeling than on grounds of health, sanitation, and 
mode of life. These white communities are not yet prepared them- 
selves to assume the responsibilities for the social and economic 
advancement of Indians. They regard those responsibilities as 
belonging to the national government, and they leave them largely 
to that government. In all probability certain elements in these 
communities are far more interested in the Indians as a supply of 
cheap mobile unskilled labor than in the Indians as future produc- 
tive, skilled workers, capable of maintaining themselves at a reason- 
able American standard of living. The national government must, 
therefore, be prepared for some time to devote special attention 
to Indians in these camps. The present conditions give rise to a 
close association in the public mind between the Indian race and 
low standards of health and manner of living, which is in itself 
unfortunate. The feeling will tend, naturally, to become stronger 
unless the national government exerts itself vigorously to raise the 
standards at these camps. Because these Indians are in direct con- 
tact with the whites, they should if anything be given more specific 
attention than their brothers on the reservations. If real progress 
can be made with them the way will be made easier for other In- 
dians coming from the reservations, and as they come they will be 
influenced by the higher standards of these industrial Indians. 
At present one gets the impression that standards at the camps are 
no better than those on the reservations, except that earnings may 
be a little higher and that the children may get the more normal 
contacts of public schools. 

The interest of the Santa Fé Railroad in the Indians about 
Gallup and Winslow would seem to afford a real opportunity for 
close cooperation between the railroad and the government schools 
in the vicinity. In several white communities schools and larger 
employers have been able to establish relationships which are mutu- 
ally helpful. The larger employers find in the schools a source of 
supply of trained employees, and the schools can to some degree 
direct their training toward meeting the needs of the employers 
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in their immediate vicinity. The present survey has made no effort 
to determine whether any plan of part time service could be ar- 
ranged whereby advanced students, divided in alternating groups, 
could work for a given period for the company and then attend 
school for an equal period while their places with the company 
were filled by the other group. Such a plan is sometimes used 
effectively in white communities. One of the activities of the rec- 
ommended Division of Planning and Development would be to 
see to what extent arrangements of this kind could be perfected 
so that the industrial training of the schools could be freed from a 
certain element of artificiality and be more directly pointed toward 
the economic life of the community where the pupils are to find 
their places. 

The evidence from the cities where the Indians have been ab- 
sorbed into the white communities likewise tends to emphasize the 
need for better general education and industrial training in the 
government schools, a subject more completely covered in the 
chapter of this report relating to education. It brings out, too, the 
facts previously noted that the Indians on coming to a city are 
handicapped in getting positions commensurate with their ability 
because of timidity or shyness, lack of aggressiveness, and lack of 
contacts and experience. The almost universal testimony as to the 
integrity and faithfulness of the Indians as workers and the evi- 
dence of their mental capacity leads to the conclusion that an im- 
proved educational system, accompanied by some well-directed aid 
in placement, would be effective in adjusting Indian youth to mod- 
ern industrial conditions. 

The evidence further suggests that the efforts of the national 
government in the larger cities to which the Indians will naturally 
migrate should be directed not toward building up an independent 
organization in such cities for aiding the migrated Indians, but 
rather toward establishing cooperative relations with existing 
agencies which serve the population as a whole. Such cooperation 
wil not only be economical ; it will also tend to lessen the racial 
distinctions. To effect this cooperation the Indian Service should 
have well qualified specialists who are thoroughly familiar with 
their respective fields and have high enough standing to merit 
recognition among those engaged in like work. Such specialists 
will have greater vision as to what is practicable than would a 
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person experienced only as a general administrator, just as they 
will be more effective in establishing the necessary relationship 
with local organizations. 

The friendly attitude of the migrated Indians toward the public 
schools of the communities in which they reside is particularly 
noteworthy and suggests several conclusions. In the first place 
it is an Indian indorsement of the recent policy of the Indian 
Service insofar as possible to place Indian children in the ordinary 
public schools. This policy should be continued and pressed as 
rapidly as it can effectively be done, or, in other words, as rapidly 
as the ordinary public schools are ready to receive the Indian chil- 
dren and give them at least as good an education as the national 
government schools. Insofar as this enthusiasm for public schools 
is based on the defects of the government schools, it suggests the 
remedying of these defects. The criticism of the migrated Indians 
regarding the half-time plan in the government schools, the quality 
of the teaching personnel, the long day, the excessive amount of 
labor required of the children, the insufficiency of food and care, 
and the comparatively low standards of the industrial training and 
academic schooling are reasonably justified by the facts as ascer- 
tained by the present survey. So long as it is necessary for the gov- 
ernment to operate special schools for Indians they should be on 
at least as high a standard as the better public schools. 

Although special schools for Indian children maintained by the 
national government will be necessary for many years to come, 
the policy of the government should look toward their gradual 
elimination. With this object in view it should progressively modify 
them so that more and more they will dovetail into the general 
educational system of the nearby communities in order that the 
Indian youth may without serious difficulty in adjustment transfer 
from the government Indian school to the public school or go 
directly from the Indian school to higher educational institutions 
without academic difficulties. Both on the reservation and in the 
cities, the evidence shows a growing realization on the part of the 
Indians of the importance of education and training in making a 
satisfactory economic adjustment. It is believed that the Indians 
are ready to take advantage of any material improvement in the 
educational facilities afforded them. 
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The fact that the migrated Indians are often bitter in their criti- 
cism of the field employees of the Indian Service is both under- 
standable and regrettable. So far as the survey staff can judge, 
the feeling is much more bitter among the migrated Indians than 
among those on the reservations. Several explanations may be 
offered of this fact. Doubtless many of the migrated Indians left 
their reservation homes because of difficulties with government 
employees or because of government policies which were to them 
objectionable. They are probably; too, the more resourceful, ener- 
getic, and better educated of the race. They are not so fearful of 
what may result from frank outspoken criticism. They have had 
more opportunity to contrast what the government does for the 
Indians with what the ordinary city does for its citizens. Not un- 
naturally, they emphasize the defects and are not appreciative of 
the merits of government administration. 

Certain of their criticisms should, however, be given serious con- 
sideration. The frequent charge that government employees will 
not discuss with the Indians matters that vitally concern them, 
reflects the failure of many Indian Service employees to regard 
their positions as primarily educational. The fact that the Indian 
wants to know about his affairs and is anxious to participate in the 
management of them is distinct evidence of progress. It indicates 
that the Indian is ready for promotion to a higher class where the 
lessons will relate to the management and control of property. The 
present field organization of the Indian Service is weak in persons 
capable of giving this instruction. As has been discussed more at 
length in the chapter on organization and management, the need 
is great for a very much stronger personnel in immediate contact 
with the Indians. Provision of skilled, well trained leaders in agri- 
cultural instruction, in industrial training and guidance, and in 
general health and social education would in a large measure over- 
come these difficulties, which may have been due, in part, to a 
wrong attitude among some government employees, but which 
might be accounted for solely by the smallness of their number, 
their multitudinous duties, and their lack of training and equipment 
as educators and leaders for the more advanced Indians. 

Complaints regarding the methods used in investigating cases 
of friction and irregularities on reservations are similar to those 
voiced by the reservation Indians. In the chapter on organization 
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and management it has been recommended that these investigations 
be conducted openly and publicly by specialists from the Washing- 
ton office, that all interested persons be given an opportunity to be 
heard, and that the procedure be in the nature of formal, quasi- 
judicial hearings. It is of course recognized that such hearings will 
take more time than the present procedure, but in the long run 
they will save time because they will tend to settle difficulties. 

The present situation, unfortunately, leaves the migrated Indian 
in a frame of mind which leads him to follow almost anyone who 
will vigorously attack the Indian Service. The only apparent 
remedy for such a situation is to set up official machinery which 
will afford these and other Indians full and free opportunity to 
voice their complaints with assurances that what they may say 
will be given full consideration and that insofar as their criticisms 
are well founded corrective action will be taken. 

Their attitude with respect to claims and other legal rights gives 
further emphasis to the recommendation that these matters be set- 
tled definitely at the earliest possible date. The question of claims 
is considered more at length in the chapter on legal aspects.” Here 
it is only necessary to point out that the problems tend to become 
more difficult of settlement as they drag along. Many mixed bloods 
among the migrated Indians remain a problem to the national gov- 
ernment only because their claims and rights remain unsettled. If 
the government would adopt a vigorous policy for the settlement 
of these old matters, the way would be open for these mixed bloods 
to be completely absorbed into the general life of the white popu- 
lation and, insofar as their immediate civic and economic interests 
are concerned, largely to forget their Indian blood. If the claims 
are not settled the difference in attitude and point of view between 
the full bloods and other reservation Indians and the migrated In- 
dians with a modicum of Indian blood will become more serious. 
Intermarriage with whites is apparently rapidly taking place among 
the migrated Indians, and each such marriage complicates the 
settlement of the legal rights of the Indians. Prompt settlements 
are therefore essential. 

Fortunately, the evidence secured in the larger cities shows little 
real racial discrimination against Indians. The tendency, appar- 


*See pages 146 to 148. 
* See pages 805 to 811. 
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ently, is to accept them and let them have what they can secure 
through their own social and economic abilities. If the government 
can improve their training and better fit them for skilled produc- 
tive labor its efforts apparently will not be seriously impeded by 
race discrimination. 


Adjustment to White Civilization. The primary duty of the 
government in dealing with its Indian wards is to aid them in ad- 
justing themselves to white civilization. To judge of the success 
or failure of this work as a whole and more particularly of the 
different methods and activities pursued in its prosecution, it is 
essential that detailed information be systematically secured and 
recorded regarding the Indians who have definitely made up their 
minds to follow the white man’s road and are actually attempting 
to compete with white men in white communities. In the absence 
of such definite information, legislative and administrative deci- 
sions regarding policies and activities must frequently be based on 
theory or opinion rather than on definite facts. One of the obvious 
duties of the present survey of the general social and economic 
conditions of the Indians of the United States was, therefore, to 
gather information regarding what may be termed “ the migrated 
Indians,” or the Indians who have gone to white communities and 
are making their living or attempting to make it, in the ordinary 
occupations of an industrial community. To what extent are they 
succeeding from both the economic and social standpoints ? 

Governmental Methods of Keeping in Touch with Indians. The 
survey staff early discovered that the Indian Service has compara- 
tively little specific detailed information regarding the migrated 
Indians. Although the problem of the “ returned student ” has long 
been recognized as one of the most difficult human problems the 
Service has to face, and although it has been perhaps dimly real- 
ized that, after all, the success or failure of the pupils from the 
Indian schools is the real measure of the efficiency of the schools, 
yet the Service has never put into operation an effective system 
for getting reliable information regarding the graduates and former 
pupils of its schools. 

General instructions have been issued from the Washington 
office to the field directing the promotion of alumni associations 
and the maintenance of records of graduates or former students, 
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but the personnel to follow the instructions has not been available. 
A tendency is too often apparent thus to issue general instructions 
without detailed plans as to how the work is to be done and without 
provision of the funds and the personnel necessary for its accom- 
plishment. 

The field employees have four great obstacles to overcome in 
attempting to comply with such instructions: (1) The great diffi- 
culty of the task itself; (2) the lack of adequate records regard- 
ing all Indians under their jurisdiction; (3) the lack of funds and 
personnel ; and (4) the high turnover among the employees at any 
jurisdiction resulting from resignations and transfers. In other 
chapters of this report attention has been repeatedly called to the 
fact that the employees in direct contact with the Indians rarely if 
ever maintain adequate current records of the social and economic 
conditions of the individual Indians and Indian families in their 
jurisdiction or specific records of the work done in their behalf. 
A request for detailed reports regarding graduates and former stu- 
dents, even at the time residing on the reservation, cannot be met 
by consulting the records. At best only fragmentary material can 
be secured at the agency office. The schools have little, if any, 
systematically collected data regarding former students. 

Limited Data Available. The general experience of the survey 
staff, both at agencies and at schools, was that the best available in- 
formation regarding graduates and former students is in the heads 
of some of the employees who have been at a jurisdiction for some 
time and have taken a real interest in the Indians. Such informa- 
tion is inevitably fragmentary and is likely to deal with extremes, 
the outstanding successes and the outstanding failures. Various 
school employees have kept some track of the progress of their 
pupils, usually of their more promising pupils, with whom they 
have established friendly relations. Some reservation superinten- 
dents are dubious as to the success of non-reservation boarding 
schools as training schools for Indians who return to the reserva- 
tion, and are quick to recall several instances of conspicuous fail- 
ure. Thus the question of unconscious bias is always to be con- 
sidered in connection with such testimony, although many em- 
ployees interviewed on this subject seemed entirely fair-minded in 
giving such information as they had. 
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Methods of Survey in Locating Indians. The early plan of the 
survey for a specific study of returned students on a sampling 
basis had to be abandoned, partly because of the lack of records and 
partly because of the difficulty of reaching the selected returned 
students on the reservation and finding them at home. An impossi- 
ble amount of time would have been required for the prosecution 
of the plan. The only practicable course because of distance, time, 
and frequent absences of Indians from home, was to take the In- 
dian families as they came, returned students and others. 

In studying the migrated Indians, the same general course had 
to be pursued. From various sources it would be learned that a 
number of Indians were living in or near certain white communi- 
ties. In many instances Indian Service employees could supply 
addresses of Indians at a given place and some data regarding them. 
Officers were helpful and cooperative in supplying these leads.* 
The representative of the survey staff who was studying the mi- 
grated Indians would then visit such communities as seemed to 
offer reasonable prospects of evidence sufficient to warrant the 
time and expense involved. With such leads she would visit those 
Indians named and all others she could find in the community, either 
through her initial contacts or through other information gathered 
in the locality. By this method a total of about one thousand con- 
tacts with Indians were made and somewhat extended interviews 
were secured from over eight hundred men and women living in 
the various cities. 

Time limitations did not permit of visits to all of the cities to 
which Indians have migrated in comparatively large numbers. 
Selections were made of large cities and industrial centers in loca- 
tions which have drawn Indians from the various Pueblos and 
other reservations of the Rio Grande Desert region, from the tribes 
of the Pacific Coast, and from the tribes of the Lakes and Plains.* 


3 The superintendents not only consulted the records; they called in clerks, 
cooks, teachers, doctors, and other employees long in the Service to search 
their memories for additional names and addresses not only of former stu- 
dents but also of any other Indians who had gone away from a given 
jurisdiction. 

* Chicago, Detroit, and other cities reported to have considerable Indian 
populations could not be reached within the time allotted to the study. 
Nor were Oklahoma cities included. In Oklahoma cities Indians are not 
“migrated” as the term is used here, that is to say, they are not recent 
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The cities thus studied may be classified according to the manner 
of life of the Indian residents as: (1) White industrial communi- 
ties with camps of Indian squatters on their outskirts; (2) cities 
with industrially housed Indians; and (3) cities with Indians not 
colonized ; that is, living independently in the ordinary life of the 
community and scattered through many kinds of neighborhoods, 
more or less absorbed into the several social classes in which their 
labor and economic standing have placed them. 


Locality | oe | Men | Women 

AU SCHHIES aca aaxc otis eerie ra ee ere 821 413 408 
Cities with Indians in squatter camps..... 135 83 52 
Weedlesiacwastaccen ne cml ts erties 53 31 22 
AGING MAN reer sorrel eee seernereste eye 28 2i ai 
GloberandsMilamitecumneen eres 54 31 23 
Cities with industrially housed Indians.... 99 54 45 
WVAITIS 1 O Wise chbscs one erst ve cere eh erates 68 37, 31 
Gallupunsasiae onntee ce coker Metres ence Br 17 14 
Cities with Indians not colonized......... 587 276 311 
Cities ofsthedesert.. ec ane enn IT3 58 55 
Phenix wrc can eniinc cmon 60 20 31 
MNOS COMMS 56 nordomsccls acsone SOT 36 19 17 
Santa bees es cet cvorscarsps cise cpvcrecaes os 17 10 7 
Racines coastucities ernie hae ree I3I 55 76 
los Angelessand Dorrancens.--s). es 105 41 64 
Sacramento eines cen yee ces wine 10 5 5 
Sales ste, oan ates eee bere tease 4 2 2 
PACOMAL haere toca nha rere ents ofertas 12 7 5 
Cities of the lakes and plains........... 343 163 180 
Minneapolis aia: taesrametedro tear ae ere 100 45 55 

Sta Patleee is voeh ree erent eee aan atees 66 32 34 
MaluthsandsSuperionaeweertimceen ince 40 17 23 
Mil wattkeescatscrtic ten aeran eee tere 88 43 45 
Sioux@Cityam. sees oe ee eee 49 26 23 


accessions to the city populations, but, on the other hand, belong in the 
cities of their present residence. In various prominent families of the Five 
Civilized Tribes the process of amalgamation has gone so far as to leave 
few characteristics that are distinctively Indian. The processes of adapta- 
tion studies elsewhere seem to have no counterpart in Oklahoma. 
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Extent of the Study of Migrated Indians. The table on p. 676 
shows the cities visited, grouped according to the different condi- 
tions of living, together with the number of Indian men and women 
personally interviewed in each.’ 

At least forty-five tribes are represented in this group of 821 
persons. The following list shows the number of men and women 
of each tribe who were visited : 


Tribe <3 poe Men Women 
PMUIMUIIDES Beers cmoeareicaae ate hectiat aks 821 413 408 
SS ee F 
UN DAC CRA atest arevete es euhe Sais OIE 57 35 22 
BROLMETCONN yams aces names red ae acters 6 3 3 
Ghenrehueval fedora dere te es coats 4 2 2 
(Cherokee onsen heen eee 2 I I 
Chippewaeiuse ccc ooo Cee 137 59 78 
Whoctawa rch eee ee eeee nets 4 2 2 
LO Dawe scsi «chelates cee ats ial suai avenger et aioe Sie br 22 14 8 
Kamath sressatespenc ctereciotet ioe os eo ee 2 2 
INTICOPAt. | ee ee entre ovis Neel cioe h Te 3 3 
IMienoninee wn settee ce to ae eens 4 4 
INMISSION ee eeu eee eee oa reeset 20 12 8 
INEOFAVE See Meee areal ANS ciate 52 29 23 
INAval Oem tna as cetec ck etcie se ete 22 12 10 
@Neida ae eRe Ree he eee one 55 24 31 
Onondaga a. reer hon ce came Hare 2) I I 
TENTS: UE Bache sete Oat ee so ORO eee 6 sore 6 
PApar Ome nine waneitacetee einen ae eaicacke 14 6 8 
IMA AE crates Starrs wietedoe tocdars Gusta Gia ele 42 14 28 
Piteblow manic lsca.dei ewe cok eaiceanh aa ss 122 67 55 
Payallirpieciate te at tenets cece sri eareneyo 8 5 3 
Saccand Pox au seca eee a tisia cise sale 2 a 2 
SiGe creas Bcuntoe: Haare Ie ehe Bo OR OHER 35 16 19 
SKOMOmiShis Acreveche creche eel ots insie ere che 2 wate 2 
Stockbridge: Aeaisoteans eos hs Sada nien 7 3 4 
Wiel a Daltericcoie. sheiatecve\areo ctee,§ aula winters wis 28 21 7 
WWITHTICD AGO wake. Lac ats io cstsinicis F< ayecele 31 16 15 
RY AKIN eis erences tus teiaretacietee ais eters 2 2 ee 
PNAUIETI AT Mertzto te te Seeth a Biatele on herds otayet orotate 4 I 3 
LANAI hele Ee TRAE oho WSs Gud Sate race 3 3 es 
@fherstnibesoreportedsy.enieieeees - 16 7 9 
Miribectiot TepoLrtedare rs eniceeielle seen 26 6 20 
INon=Undianiewsoerys cc setetete sje se seclel nete,s 81 52 29 


8 Not otherwise reported. 

b One person in each of the following tribes: A A 
Mohawk, Mohegan, Omaha, Ottawa, Pauma, Pit River, Quinaielt, Rogue River, Seneca, 
Tuscarora, Ute, and Wintun. ; 

© Non-Indian husband or wife of an Indian. 


Aleute, Assiniboin, Delaware, Hoopa, 


5 Many other Indians met in small groups or in large gatherings are not 
included in this enumeration. 
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Mixed Marriages. The last line of the preceding table shows 
eighty-one mixed marriges in the Indian families visited involving 
fifty-two non-Indian husbands and twenty-nine non-Indian wives. 
These non-Indians are mostly white, although two Hawaiian hus- 
bands are included. Proportionally and actually marriage with 
whites was found more frequent among the Chippewas in the 
Minnesota cities than elsewhere. The majority of persons in these 
cities who claim to be Chippewas are persons whose Indian blood 
is so diluted that its presence would never be guessed from their 
personal appearance. Naturally their children tend to marry whites, 
or at any rate the Indians, so called, who appear to be white. A 
distribution of non-Indian husbands and wives according to city 
of residence follows: 


Total Non-Indian Non-Indian 
Locality mixed eee, women 
° married to married to 
ES SS Indians Indians 
TUITE aonneaie cent 6 moment 81 52 29 
WoswAngelest tris: cantata 10 8 2 
SACrAamentome set ah leer aeynsts ee 4 4 
Needlesmkite caccre tts eictminc terete I I 
Bhcenixceetayntcnk soneesctote cor ier 2 I 
NMOS OI cho Gocnacaenasaneoe I a 
STOUR IGILY mr reiic crete ee eer Ls I I oh 
Minneapolis mssnseeein: ne emenet 24 14 10 
Steady ech s oceaiesecteniets 22 13 9 
Dultthpands Superiote..c ee anece 8 6 2 
IMilwatikee an ttc ticclacsmetnierces 8 4 4 


Educational Level of Migrated Indians. It would be of interest 
to test the assumption that Indians in cities are as a rule the better 
educated of their race. Those who migrate are largely of the 
younger generation, for often the returned students who find that 
the reservation offers no means for advancement economically or 
otherwise try their fortunes in town. In short, it would be desirable 
to be able accurately to answer such a question as: Among Indians 
aged from 20 to 35 years, what is the difference in educational level 


# 
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between those on the reservation and those in the cities? Such a 
comparison of the relative amount of schooling of reservation and 
migrated Indians could only be made after an extensive inquiry, 
both on the reservations and in the cities, which of course was not 
possible in this survey. 

Among city Indians visited inquiry was made as to the grade 
completed in the last school attended.’ The majority of them had 
attended Indian rather than public schools, especially those who 
reported the last grade attended as the eighth or lower. This is 
not a wholly satisfactory measure of their education, because the 
several grades in Indian schools do not necessarily represent the 
same levels of education or schooling as are represented by like 
grades in the public schools of the country. A tabulation of the 
replies of the 226 men and 294 women who responded, showing 
the percentages completing specified grades, follows here: 


Men Women 
Never attended school.......... 5.3 Bat 
instuo cadens, eyes cca ere ie oe 0.9 aay 
SECONd STAader acc cctisee saicteee cs 1.8 0.3 
MPhird@oradetes.) seatrecdvec tere ete 4.9 1.4 
Hourthwerades: ota tec ae erst 4.4 78 
hitthtorad ec raaee, sore wisiate wie apne: sie 10.6 Fel 
Simtimoradesemecnicite cece comes 12.4 11.6 
Seventhgerade eect oatensevee. 11.0 16.7 
Eioh thine rade marian mere uerr ccna ie 28.3 26.2 
Ninth eLAde Me weciecioeterie cele ce 5.8 8.5 
senthworades «sae. vce crete oltvel kere 7.6 11.6 
leventh otade ina teeens cone 0.9 1.4 
Hlawelfth eerades alae e ttose voter ee 3.5 2.4 
Normal school or college........ 2.7 2.4 


If it be assumed that those who went to normal school or college 
completed the 14th grade, then the last school grade completed, 
in terms of the average, was 7.2 for men and 7.5 for women. 


Indians Living in Squatter Camps. Communities visited where 
groups of Indians are living as squatters in camps on the outskirts 
of cities are Needles, California, and Kingman, Globe, and Miami, 


® Information on this point was not sought of the fifty-two white husbands 
and twenty-nine white wives in Indian families visited, although these whites 
are generally included in the other tabulations presented in this chapter. 
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Arizona. A distribution by tribe of the men and women visited in 
these places is given in the following table: 


Number of Indians visited in 


Globe 
Tribe All camp cities Needles Kingman Seay 
ra] a a a 
ue 7) = a ey o te o 
3 s g 6 | a | 3] | § bli ie 
6 vo ° ao) vo ° 6 ov ° ° v ° 
Hlalelialals al/aleile|als 
Alletribes: (ececiie essai 135 | 83 52 53 31 22 | 2 2 Fj 54 31 23 
APACHE whey. eevee rats 51 30° )|, 25 I e565 I Be es ie 50 | 30 | 20 
Chemehuevi ...... 4 2 2 4 2 2 
NLOJAY Cumianenasceae 45 26 19 42 24 18 I 2 I I 
Wralapati esse 27 <\ 21 I I 26 | 20 6 
Other tribes re 
potteds9atry ett. 5 B 2 4 3 I I fe I te us 0 
Tribe not reported] 2 em 2 os a0 on ae oe ae 2 73 2 
Non-Indian» ..... I I 56 I I 


a One person in each of the following tribes: Paiute, Papago, Pima, Pueblo, and Sioux. 
b White husband of a Mojave woman, 


Needles, with a population of 2807" is in California across the 
Colorado River from the Fort Mojave Reservation in Arizona. 
On the city’s outskirts is an Indian camp made up of about a 
hundred Mojave and two Chemehuevi families, comprising in 
April, 1927, about three hundred persons. Some of these families 
shift back and forth from Needles to the Fort Mojave Reservation 
in Arizona. The principal migratory movement occurs at about 
the time the river overflows, when they go to the reservation to 
plant gardens, often to remain until what they have planted has 
been consumed, when they move back to Needles. The minimum 
number of families there is probably never less than seventy-five 
and the maximum never more than 125. Four additional families 
and one detached young man were living within the city proper at 
the time the survey was made. 

At Kingman, Arizona, with a population of 1908," live fifty-four 
families of the Walapai tribe, with approximately 150 members. 
The superintendent of the Truxton Canon Reservation reports 
their make-up as follows: Nine widows and single women and 
ten single men reported at the Census as heads of families, twenty- 


"Population according to United States Census of 1920. 
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six families consisting of husbands, wives, and a total of fifty-seven 
children, and nine families consisting of men and their wives 
without children. 

Globe with a population of 7044‘ and Miami with 6689" are the 
industrial centers for the Apaches from the San Carlos Reserva- 
tion. The two cities lie but a few miles apart. About forty Apache 
families live in four separate colonies on the outskirts of Globe and 
about twenty-five more such families on the edge of Miami. The 
reservation is only a few miles away, and visits back and forth 
are frequent. 

Living Conditions. The extent to which a minority and alien 
group may participate in the life of a community is determined 
largely by the group characteristics and habits of life of such 
minority. A discussion of certain characteristics and habits, as 
reflected in standards of living, may therefore precede a con- 
sideration of the part the camp Indian plays in the general com- 
munity life. 

Habitations. The habitations of the Mojaves at Needles, the 
Walapais at Kingman, and the Apaches at Globe and Miami in 
each case follow the same general type or style that prevails on the 
reservations of these respective tribes. Needles is the flat river 
valley, but in Kingman, Miami, and Globe the land is somewhat 
rolling and the homes are usually located on sloping ground. 

The Needles camps are made up principally of one or two-room 
box-like houses, the house covering an area of about 20 x 30 feet. 
They are built with double frames of cottonwood poles, covered by 
a sort of network of brush. The walls are made solid by packing 
in mud dug from the land beside them, and the hole from which 
earth has been taken to build the house generally remains beside it 
after the house is finished. The roofs are usually thatched loosely 
or covered and patched with scraps of tin or of tar paper, generally 
picked up from waste material. 

The homes of the Walapais at Kingman are generally of boards, 
although many of them are built partly of old pieces of corrugated 
metal. Old oil cans are sometimes flattened out and tacked over 
miscellaneous pieces of lumber to give additional security to wall 
or roof. Less uniformity of type exists here than in Needles. 

Most of the Apaches’ homes at Globe and Miami are wickiups 
built with a frame of saplings so bowed that the home has the 
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appearance of a rounded dome or old-fashioned bee hive. This 
framework is covered thickly with brush or mats, which are some- 
times covered in turn with canvas, sacking, and pieces of tin. Some 
of the younger and more progressive Indians have put up houses 
built of a single thickness of board, rarely painted and papered on 
the inside, and never painted on the outside. Only in rare instances 
does a house have as many as.two rooms. Nearly all the homes, 
whether of board or of brush, are without. floors. Some Indians 
object to board floors, even in board houses, because the floor would 
burn if one had no stove and cooked in the usual Indian way over 
a fire built in the middle of the room. 

Near the wickiup or the occasional one or two-room board house, 
a shed with one, two, or three side walls is commonly erected. 
These sheds are usually roofed with twigs, mats, saplings, tin 
patches, black tar paper, and mud. Two or three houses and sheds 
clustered together constitute a “camp” in which two or three re- 
lated families live. During the long dry season these families do 
their cooking in common out of doors on the ground, but in rainy 
weather sometimes though not always they prepare the meals 
indoors. 

Rent and Tenure. For the most part camp Indians pay no rent. 
At Needles and Kingman the Indians are said to be squatters, 
although they claim a right to the land. Their claim is challenged 
by the railroads and other interests and is not confirmed by the 
government. Recently whites have put in formal claims for some 
of the land and now some Indians have been ordered to pay one 
dollar a month as rent or to vacate. Some are resisting these de- 
mands, claiming settlement prior to the coming of the white man, 
but a few are paying. One family, rather than pay rent, bought 
land near by and built a pretty good board house. 

Water Supply and Waste Disposal. Water for domestic use is 
secured by the Indian camp dwellers from occasional hydrants of 
city water placed at distances ranging from forty feet to about a 
quarter of a mile from the several families. The water is commonly 
carried in tightly woven baskets or pottery jars swung over the 
women’s backs, and in some instances must be brought up hill. A 
customary charge of $2.50 a month per hydrant is made at each of 
the four cities. The several families that make up the amount do 
not deprive non-paying families of the water. 
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City sewer systems do not extend into the camps. Waste water 
is thrown everywhere. A number of families have not even pro- 
vided themselves with privies. In all of the places excepting 
Needles, Indians’ horses, grazing where they can, roam about at 
will and constitute a source of insanitation and uncleanliness if not 
of soil contamination. 

Furmshings. The Indian families in these camps rarely own a 
bed, a chair, a table, or any other furniture or household goods, 
such as is found in white homes, excepting perhaps a sewing ma- 
chine or occasionally a cook stove. Sometimes a few pots, pans, or 
dishes supplement the pottery and baskets of native make used 
for cooking, eating, and occasionally tin cans are shaped into 
eating or cooking utensils. Among the younger Indians an im- 
proved economic condition is generally followed by the addition 
of a few comforts and better housekeeping. 

Dress. In all city camps the Indian women and girls are garbed 
in much the same way. Their calico skirts, gathered on a narrow 
band at the waist, are fully four yards wide and almost touch the 
ground. The calico blouse is a short-skirted basque hanging in 
gathers from a square yoke over the outside of the skirt and stop- 
ping a little below the waist line. Even tiny girls of pre-school age 
are thus clad. Whites among the town folk refer to this as the 
“Indian style” of women’s dress. The older girls come home 
from school in modern dress, but in a day or two they are wearing 
the Indian costume with the long wide skirts. On being asked 
about the change to the Indian dress, the girls reply, “ Well, what 
can we do? Don’t we have to mind our mothers?”’ Many stories 
are told of the old Indian women tearing off the girls’ up-to-date 
garments when they return from school. 

Bare feet are not uncommon in the camps. When shod, the 
Mojaves at Needles and the Walapais at Kingman generally wear 
store shoes in camp. The Apache women in Globe and Miami fre- 
auently wear moccasins which they make themselves, although on 
visits to the business section of town they wear store shoes far more 
often than moccasins. 

Cleanliness. Crowding and disorder and lack of cleanliness 
within and about the wickiups or shacks are the rule. Rare excep- 
tions are found, usually where a young wife has had domestic arts 
as part of her school work. To attain and retain cleanliness of 
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home and person in the camps, with their loose sandy soil and 
limited water supply, is no easy task. 

A few Mexicans at Needles and Globe have their homes beside 
or within the Indian camps. Most of the Mexican houses are of 
the same general style as those of the Indians. They are, however, 
readily distinguishable from Indian homes by greater tidiness in 
surroundings, by gardens, and by the presence of white curtains and 
other evidences of effort to beautify or decorate the home. Mexicans 
living near or among Indians were occasionally found doing their 
washing, but no camp Indian was found so engaged. Yet the blue 
chambray shirts generally worn by the Indian men nearly always 
look clean unless soiled by the oil and dirt of the day’s work. The 
calico dresses of the women and children are generally not dirty, 
even though rumpled, but spic and span dresses freshly washed and 
ironed are not often seen in Indian camps. 

Food Preparation and Selection. Cooking, as has been noted, is 
almost invariably done over a fire on the ground outside the house. 
Food preparation is poor according to white standards. Much of it 
is obviously dirty. Food is exposed to dust and flies and is not 
guarded from stray dogs, although dogs are very seldom owned 
by Indians and are not numerous around the camps. 

Primitive methods are in use for crushing grain. Beans and tor- 
tilla or other similar flour or corn-meal cakes form a large part of 
the diet. When the Indians have money to buy meat, an excessive 
amount is used. As long as they have any credit they will buy beef 
daily, preferably the chuck cut, though they will eat whatever they 
can get, even going to the slaughter house and getting the entrails. 
If cattle die in the nearby country, they skin and cut them up and 
eat them. Bacon is bought with a certain amount of regularity ; 
chickens or eggs, very rarely. “ Five years ago not a single Indian 
had ever bought an egg in this shop,” said one trader. 

According to the Indians themselves as well as the traders, In- 
dians working steadily tend to buy a better grade of food than do 
whites of the same type of occupation. The merchants state that 
more and more Indians are buying canned goods, including corned 
beef and other meats, and also that they have a sweet tooth and buy 
sugar, candy, cakes, and pie, often to the exclusion of wholesome 
vegetables. They use high grade coffee in large quantities, some- 
times purchasing in five-pound tins. They buy much flour but no 
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baker’s bread. They scarcely ever buy cow’s milk and seldom get 
condensed milk. Babies are breast fed far beyond the first year of 
life. 

The details concerning home-making and family life on reser- 
vations * are, in general, applicable to Indian camp life at the cities 
visited and need not be repeated here in any further detail. 

Attempts to Raise Standards of Living. The living conditions 
just described may seem to indicate that migration from the reser- 
vation to localities in contact with white civilization has not tended 
to elevate the Indians. It is true that these special segregated 
groups have not yet attained planes of living much if any better 
than those on the reservations from which they come, although 
steady work for the men and schooling in domestic science for the 
women have in some families undoubtedly resulted in improve- 
ment. The attempts so far put forth by the Indian Office in these 
camp Cities to raise standards of living have not met the issue and 
have failed to produce results. 

Needles is the only city visited where a field matron is main- 
tained by the Indian Office. She is under the Colorado River juris- 
diction, but is charged solely with the responsibility of caring for 
about fifty-five family groups at Needles. She calls at some homes 
each day, reporting some calls as “ friendly visits” and others as 
“investigation visits,” but keeping no adequate records of con- 
ditions or findings. She prescribes medicine for minor illnesses and 
gives out monthly rations. Apparently little is done in the nature of 
home demonstration or guidance in better living. 

No consistent attempt has been made to raise the standards of 
living with respect to sanitation or health. Indians at Needles, 
Kingman, Globe, and Miami may be sent without charge to reser- 
vation hospitals, or the several superintendents may have them 
cared for in local hospitals by paying the charges from the funds 
of their respective tribes, but in their homes it is difficult for them 
to get medical and nursing service or instruction. The physician 
from the Mojave Reservation makes occasional visits to sick In- 
dians at Needles. No systematic work for the prevention of illness 
or for the adequate care of the sick in homes is undertaken, either 


® See chapter on Family and Community Life and the Activities of Women, 
pages 547 to 666. 
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by the physicians from the reservations or by any trained public 
health nurse. Formerly a nurse was assigned to work among the 
Indians at Kingman, which is close to Valentine, the agency office 
of the Truxton Canon Reservation of Walapais. Now, however, 
the Indians camped at Kingman have no special employee. A truck 
from the agency distributes the monthly rations to the indigent. 
The public health nurse from the San Carlos Reservation comes 
into Globe and sometimes into Miami, but it is impossible for her 
to give any considerable amount of care or instruction to these 
Indians on the fringe of a large territory. 

Participation in Community Life. Camp Indians are largely 
restricted to the following activities in the cities where they live: 
(1) Employment of men in local industries or labor projects and, 
to a slight extent, of women and girls in private families; (2) sale 
of native craft work along the streets or at railroad stations; (3) 
purchasing from local dealers; (4) public school attendance of 
some of the younger children; (5) occasional attendance at mov- 
ing picture theaters or other places of public amusement. 

Occupations, Wages and Attitudes of Employers. Indian men 
are employed to a considerable extent by the larger industrial firms 
of the towns where they camp, but more often in the lower paid 
jobs than at processes requiring a high degree of skill. They are 
usually considered satisfactory workers. Some men hold the same 
positions for several years and are steady workers, except that at 
intervals they must take a few days off to go back to the reser- 
vation. The majority of the camp Indians, however, belong to the 
class of casual labor, working as a rule at a very low wage. 
Workers in Globe and Miami, and to a lesser extent in Needles and 
Kingman, shift in and out of the industrial center to which they 
have migrated in the hope of finding work. 

One of the duties of the agent at the San Carlos Reservation is 
to find jobs for the Indians of Globe and Miami. The matron at 
Needles is charged with a like responsibility for the adults in her 
territory. The Indians, however, say they generally find their own 
jobs in the cities in which they live. But it should be noted that 
although these camps have existed for years, the movement back 
and forth between the cities and the reservations goes on continu- 
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ally ; hence an Indian may go back to the reservation to join a labor 
gang being recruited on the reservation for a big labor project. 

Complaint is made of the meager compensation for such jobs 
as are secured through the Indian agency. An example was cited 
by a number of Apaches: They stated that they had gone back to 
the San Carlos Reservation to be in line for a job of which the 
labor agent from the reservation had told them. They were loaded 
on trucks and taken to camp to start work on the day after arrival. 
Although the superintendent had said that the wages would be 
about $2.50 a day, the gross pay proved to be at a daily rate of $2, 
from which $1 was deducted for board and five cents for hospital 
fees, leaving them ninety-five cents a day net. Many had been ac- 
companied by their wives and children, and having no money for 
railroad fare they all had to walk back. 

Needles. Men in camps in Needles have at various times been 
employed in unskilled jobs in the shops of the Santa Fé Railroad 
Company and in the ice plant which the railroad company formerly 
operated. More recently they have filtered into other projects, such 
as road building and odd jobs in the building and other industries. 

In April, 1927, the industries or occupations of the 201 men liv- 
ing in Needles Indian camps were reported as follows: 


Santanbesnatlroad shops ic. enters srelretsse riety fers) 36 
Teeeplaritertecee nsec cere Se cea ee ail create eee 6 
Welivenyvs om truck Smet saison see ceerse utes 5 
lkumibenm Com paneer stele sacke-s ganotoels 2 
BOtelingewOrks: sri ratsrocsaicleve! oie siessi cise velsiopers sxe iar I 
Watchman for city water works.............. I 
BuatehermimnaslauenteranOusel tists. ase cicero eter I 
Garaceminechanicas.c. wckaeiscisuth terrae neces I 
Laborers shifting from one enterprise to 
AN Othe tame ee eeras to ve Ace rete iam eae ateets 50 
Idle sdisabled; orased sec .n sc selsii~ Seoeretios odes 98 


All the railroad employees were unskilled laborers except eight 
in the round house. Of these, one was a drop-pit machinist, one a 
tool passer, and the other six helpers, two being in the machine 
shop and four in the drop pit. Two of the Indian round house em- 
ployees earn 79 cents an hour, or about $160 per month; the others 
54 cents an hour. It will be seen from the following summary that 
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the tendency is to use the Indians as helpers to the machinists of 
the other races employed. 


Kind of occupation Total Indian White re ae 

P employees Japanese 
All railroad shop occupations. . 50 8 16 35 
AL GOOMEPASSEES as eae, aeons eet 3 I Ae 2 
Dropy pity machinistsinncseinsee ese 3 I He 2 
@thesimachinistsmenscmctrneeien 27 4g 9 18 
Helpers: Machine shop....... 3 2 Aa I 
IDrOpapit seria eee 4 4 ae ae 
ATIF Othe rhe Aji «sete ae 19 ies oj 12 


In its store house the Santa Fé Railroad Company has twenty- 
two workers, of whom five are Indians. The Indians who ‘‘ measure 
out oil’ get 51 cents an hour; the other Indians 4o cents. Indians 
working at the ice plant get from 45 to 50 cents an hour. Generally 
they ice cars in which fruit and other perishable goods are shipped. 
One of the Indians here is referred to later as living apart from 
the camp. He is taking correspondence courses in engineering and 
refrigeration and has a better position than the others. 

The five delivery and truck men work for stores about the town 
and two of them wait upon customers. In the other industries or 
plants, work by Indians is mostly unskilled labor. The men in the 
group of fifty reporting themselves as laborers shift back and 
forth from such jobs as street paving, road building, odd jobs for 
the railroad company and in the building trades, and farming. The 
wage most frequently reported by unskilled laborers is $1.50 a 
day and, as the Indians themselves say, one man’s wages must 
support two, three, and sometimes four families. 

Among the ninety-eight men classified as idle, disabled, or aged, 
are some with tuberculosis, trachoma, or other diseases. The ma- 
jority are obviously disabled. Two of the men who cannot do 
active work engage in bow and arrow making. 

Comments of Needles employers of Indian labor include the fol- 
lowing statements : 
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The ex-school boys are quicker and better than Indians who 
have never been to school. The ice plant does not get so many of 
them because they are sought by the railroad shops. We have 
worked both Indians and Mexicans. One is as satisfactory as the 
other. Care is taken to select the best of each. If they want to 
quit or lay-off, the Indian and Mexican both do so without notice. 
The Mexicans drink more. 


Indians are generally superior to Mexicans, but one of our Mexi- 
cans is superior to our best Indian. We have never found Indians 
a special problem on account of lost time. 


It is fifty-fifty between Mexicans and Indians. The liquor prob- 
lem is no worse among Indians than among other workers. 
Japanese, however, are invariably sober. The Indian is a low work- 
ing person and lacks initiative. He must have guidance. From one 
to three Indians lay off a day or two a month to go back to the 
reservation for sickness, funerals, etc. If we had to choose between 
various classes of non-white help we would choose Indians, as they 
are easier disciplined and more reliable. 


Kingman. Mining is the major industry in and about Kingman 
and is generally referred to in that section as the industry employ- 
ing Indians. Inquiry of the several mining companies with offices 
in this section, however, indicated that at the moment less than a 
score were in the mines operating close to Kingman. Among the 
two dozen Indians interviewed only one was a mine worker. He 
earned $5 a day and worked a 30 or 31-day month. 

The other Indians were found doing various kinds of work. One 
is a chaffeur. The railroad company employs a capable Indian in 
the baggage department at $160 per month. The power and water 
company has an Indian as a general laborer and caretaker. An 
Indian is employed in the slaughter house, said to be steady and 
“as good a beef skinner as any white man ”’; he gets $7.50 a week, 
upon which he supports a wife and seven children. A department 
store, a drug store, and a hotel each have an Indian employee for 
such work as errands, cleaning, odd jobs, and occasional waiting 
upon customers, 

Most of the other Indians seen worked on nearby cattle ranches 
from time to time and sought odd jobs as laborers in the interim. 
The water works occasionally employs Indians on jobs of several 
days’ duration at from 25 to 50 cents an hour, the range of rates 
usually paid for common labor in Kingman, 
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A young Indian, formerly a restaurant worker and later a pool 
room attendant, was taken by a mining engineer into his office. This 
engineer found that the boy had great talent as a draftsman, but 
he felt that he could not afford to pay him wages during a necessary 
period of apprenticeship, and the boy had such family responsi- 
bilities that he had no choice but to go back to the pool room where 
he could earn $80 a month. This boy’s connection with the mining 
engineer was the most friendly in intention and the closest in 
personal contact that was encountered between employer and em- 
ployee in any camp city. 

Kingman employers’ comments on Indian labor follow. The 
first concerns the baggage handler, the second a clerical worker, and 
the third a group of miners. 


He loads baggage and makes out complicated receipts. He makes 
intelligent reports, records, and computations. His writing is gram- 
matical. 


He is a little set and insists on literally following all instructions. 
He is bothered if slight changes are made in routine or if new 
procedures are started. Indians can always be trusted to work with- 
out supervision but the Mexicans will loaf on the job if no one 
“watches. Indian workers drink no more frequently than white, 
but are susceptible to smaller amounts. On the part of many In- 
dians a tendency exists to refuse jobs when. they can get food 
without them. This man earns $160 a month, but his wages feed 
some Indians who do not work. 


Indians are too slow to use to any great extent on underground 
work. They can be used better in loading concentrates. At present 
we have only two Indian workers, one a crusher and one a roust 
about. The difficulty is Indians cannot be speeded up. They are, 
however, reliable, and if given a thorough explanation will carry 
out instructions and work steadily without being watched. Mexi- 
cans must be watched. The company gets around that by putting 
one or two Mexicans in an Indian gang. The Mexicans then have 
to keep up with the Indians. Some whites object to working with 
Indians, but the Indians will do a class of wet work that whites 
refuse to do. Indian never ask what wages they will be paid. They 
just go ahead and make no complaints, their wants are so limited. 
In the concentrating plant or mill, about six Indians are employed 
at $5 per day, and thirteen more at less. The I. W. W. objects to 
Indian labor because the Indian works to relieve his immediate 
wants, and his wants are so simple. Indians take longer than whites 
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to load and unload. It takes a white man two hours and an Indian 
two hours and a half at 50 cents per hour. 

The company is required to insure the lives of the men and it 
pays 8 per cent of a miner’s salary, and from 24 to 3 per cent of a 
laborer’s salary for insurance. In addition this company is assessed 
IO per cent extra because their mine is more than Io miles from 
a railroad, Whites cheat and bluff on insurance matters, but the 
Indians never do. 


Globe and Miami. Globe and’ Miami, especially Globe, are re- 
ferred to as industrial centers for the Apaches of the San Carlos 
Reservation. The Indians camped in either city work sometimes in 
the other. Mine, railroad shop, and road building work all employ 
Apaches. 

A mining company at Globe was found to have in its employ in 
April, 1927, nine Indians working as “ muckers ” at $4.40 a day. 
Two had been there eighteen months; one, twelve months; one, 
ten months ; one, nine months ; two, eight months ; and one each for 
six and three months. 

In a foundry force of twenty-six men, five were Indians em- 
ployed at $21 a week, one as a cleaner of castings, one as a molder 
and transferer of iron, one as a molder (a third class mechanic), 
and two as molder’s helpers. The first three have been employed in 
this plant for periods of two, five, and six years, respectively. The 
two helpers were recently laid off when the force was reduced by 
one-third, and both returned to the reservation to raise cattle. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad employs Indians as follows: 


One machinist’s helper, who will be Class B machinist in a few 
months, at 55 cents an hour. 

One boiler washer at 55 cents an hour. 

One boiler washer and helper at 50 cents an hour. 

One machinist’s helper at 48 cents an hour. 

One engine wiper at 34 cents an hour who substitutes as 
machinist’s helper at 50 cents an hour. 

Three engine wipers at 34 cents an hour. 

One helper at 34 cents an hour. 

One laborer who cleans cinder pits and works about the round 
house at 34 cents an hour. 

Several more working as hostlers at $6.02 a day. 


Few Indians are working at steady jobs except with these com- 
panies. One employed as the court interpreter does some farming 
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and has cattle interests, another is working as a painter, and a third 
works as a carpenter. All the other Indians of Globe and Miami 
may be classified as laborers. Several report themselves as skilled 
blacksmiths, carpenters, and so on, but their personal records show 
a variety of jobs. Some work on roads and on big engineering 
projects, securing their jobs through the San Carlos agency. 
Many San Carlos Apaches leave the reservation and seek indus- 
trial centers for the express purpose of accumulating money to buy 
implements and stock, without which they cannot make a living on 
their lands. The sojourn of a year or two for such purpose away 
from the reservation has resulted in the loss of the right to work 
certain locations (not allotments) previously allowed them. 
Reports from employers in Globe and Miami are on the whole 
rather favorable to their Apache employees. Three statements are 
quoted, the first from a foundry manager, the second from a rail- 
road shop foreman, and the third from the manager of a mine: 


Indian labor is very satisfactory and preferable to Mexican. 
Mexicans are a little more skilled, but lazier. The Indian is more 
reliable and trustworthy, but doesn’t comprehend as quickly as the 
Mexican. No Indian has been given a chance to master a skilled 
trade. 


Indian labor is greatly preferred to Mexican labor. The Indians 
are intelligent and can read and write. The Mexicans are ignorant 
and do not comprehend as thoroughly as Indians. I have only one 
Mexican worker now. I have employed Indians 25 years. We have 
no special Indian problem or Indian policy. White men are in our 
better jobs. It so happens that we have no whites as boiler wipers. 
Indians are notional. The call of the wild comes to them and they 
want time off to go to the reservation for a little spell but they 
always return on the date promised. If you refuse a lay-off, they 
say: “All right: I quit,” and they will quit. 


Indians and other miners work about 120 hours a month. Indians 
are a bit slower than whites on a given task, but steadier, and hence 
do about the same amount of work. Mexicans do about the same 
class of work as Indians and are about equally efficient. In fact, 
no employee is kept who does not come up to a certain grade of 
efficiency, regardless of race. 


Occupations of Women. Only three or four young Indian girls 
and none of the married women engage in domestic service at 
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Needles. Two of these girls attend the public school. Although 
their positions were secured through the Needles field matron, the 
girls are in no sense “on outings ” so called. They control their 
own wages and are not required to submit to any regulations gov- 
erning their leisure time. No laundry work is done by Indian 
women for the whites of Needles. 

At Kingman, on the other hand, Indian women and girls of the 
camps are regarded by a number of white families as potential 
servants. In perhaps half the camp families girls and women go 
out to do laundry work or domestic labor by the week. Their per- 
sonal honesty and industry while employed were universally com- 
mended by the six or eight white families found to be employing 
them. The complaint is, however, that they tend to remain in regu- 
lar jobs for only comparatively short periods. 

Domestic service was not found to have attracted the Apache 
women at Globe and Miami. Apache girls on leaving school some- 
times go into service in these towns, but early marriages usually 
occur to end their employment after a few weeks or months. 

Nearly all the native craft work is done by the women. At 
Needles they do bead work, which they sell at the railroad station 
at train time. This bead work is truly a community enterprise. 
The women in almost all the families do the bead work at times, 
but not all of them go every day to meet the trains and sell their 
wares. The women who go take not only their own handiwork but 
also the articles produced by others, who because of age, sickness, 
young babies, or some other reason cannot go to the station. The 
women at the station display each lot separately, allowing the pro- 
spective customer to select what he will. No complaint is made of 
unfairness or cheating or unwillingness to render this community 
service, Only at Needles can native craft work be considered as 
an important source of the family income. 

At Kingman basketry predominates among the crafts, although 
some bead and pottery work are also done. Here the women sell 
a little about the railroad station and streets, but they also take 
their wares to the local stores to trade for groceries or clothing. 
At Globe and Miami only a few women are engaged in native crafts 
as a gainful employment. These make baskets and once in a while 
get an order for a pair of moccasins. 


a” 
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Purchasing from Local Dealers. Shopping is done as frequently 
by the men as by the women; in fact it is often a family affair, 
and if the children express preferences these are usually respected 
by the parents. Both men and women select the articles of food 
bought but men usually shop for their own clothing, while more 
often the women buy the calico or percale that they use for their 
own and the children’s dresses. Shoes and other articles of clothing 
for both sexes and all ages are usually of the cheapest variety, 
although some of the men have a liking for hats, shirts, and large 
colored handkerchiefs of good quality. Cheap coats, blankets, and 
quilts are purchased for extra protection in winter. Beads are 
bought in great quantities where Indian women engage in this kind 
of work. Articles of furniture and equipment are rarely bought, 
excepting cook stoves, sewing machines, and cooking utensils. 
Sewing machines are particularly numerous at Globe and Miami 
among the Apaches, 

On the whole these Indians of the camps tend to develop greater 
variety of tastes both in food and clothing through their contacts 
with the whites. It cannot be said, however, that the tendency 
toward variety is altogether wholesome. Reference has been made 
to their liking for sweets and their neglect of milk and green 
vegetables. 

Credit is extended on weekly grocery books, and Indians are 
reported good pay. If laid off from a job, they often leave unpaid 
bills but return months or years later and pay them in full or in 
part. A canvass of local banks in the four cities revealed the fact 
that about a dozen Indians had at one time or another put money 
in bank, but as a rule had drawn it out after a few weeks or months. 
Only one camp Indian was reported to have over five hundred 
dollars in bank and to have been a steady saver for several years. 

School Contacts. In all the camps visited the small number of 
children in the homes was noticeable. The explanation proved to 
be that many of the boys and girls were away at boarding schools, 
usually at Fort Mojave, Truxton Canon, or Rice. In all the cities 
but Kingman, however, a few of the children were living at home 
and attending the public schools. Kingman Indians assert that the 
superintendent of Truxton Canon, their reservation, will not permit 
them to send their children to the public school, but that employees 
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of the agency gather them up, put them in a truck, and take them 
to the government Indian school at Valentine, despite the parents’ 
wishes or the children’s state of health. 

In the matter of public school attendance, Indians in all the camp 
cities as elsewhere resent the fact that Indians are put upon a status 
different from that of other bona fide residents of the same school 
districts. Children of Mexican or other resident families, who are 
also squatters here and pay neither rent nor taxes, are not only 
given free access to public schools, but the parents are actually 
penalized for keeping their children out of school. Yet for each 
Indian pupil in public schools in the camp cities, tuition is paid from 
tribal or government Indian funds. 

The superintendent of schools at Needles disavows Indian segre- 
gation or separation from white children. An Indian is in high 
school, and half a dozen others are scattered throughout the several 
grades in another building. Ten of the younger children, however, 
are in a school given over to “ dark races.” The basis of separation 
was stated by the superintendent as “language difficulty’; the 
principal of the building had understood that it was racial, as the 
school is almost exclusively given over to Mexicans. 

In Globe schools Indian segregation from whites is fairly com- 
plete. A public school teacher there, unusually interested in and 
sympathetic toward Indians, believed that more educational prog- 
ress would be made if the Indians were given a room of their own 
and had recess apart from other children. In this exclusively In- 
dian room, established three years ago, are twenty-two children.’ 

The teacher prides herself on the fact that she has been able 
to break down among these children much of the customary shyness 
of the Apache. They responded readily to all advances made by 
the survey staff members who visited this school and recited all 
lessons without trace of embarrassment. At a recent meeting of 


® These children are distributed by age and grade as follows: 
Pre-primary, 3 children, ages 6, 7, 8. 
First grade, 4 children, ages 7, 7, 8, and 8. 
Second grade, 3 children, ages 8, 8, and 9. 
Third grade, 4 children, ages 10, 10, 11, and 15. 
Fourth grade, 1 child, age 13. 
Fifth grade, 3 children, ages 13, 13, 14. 
Sixth grade, 1 child, age 14. 
Sixth plus, 3 children, ages 15, 15, and 17. 
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the Parent-Teacher Association one of the boys in this room re- 
sponded without hesitation when called upon and did a rapid free 
hand blackboard illustration with great skill. Three of the boys and 
two of the girls were entered in the city track meet. Last year at 
an afternoon program of the Y. W. C. A. for the Women’s Club, 
Indian children read, sang, and did clay modelling and rapid black- 
board illustrating. Notwithstanding the obvious and immediate 
successes of the Globe experiment, the long-time effects of segrega- 
tion may prove unsatisfactory. 

In Miami all the Indian children are in the same building, but 
they are scattered about through the various grades with other 
children, all of whom are Mexicans, the Negroes being in a separate 
building.” The children in the opportunity rooms are placed there, 
either because they are unable to speak English when they enter 
school or on account of irregular attendance. Indians are reported 
to be slower than Mexicans to learn English and it is difficult to 
get either Indian or Mexican children to speak English on the play- 
ground. Indian children often enter late in the school year and 
leave before the close of the term because of their fathers’ work 
on temporary labor projects. 

The principal states that she must “spur and push” Indian 
parents on school matters, Unlike the loquacious Mexicans, the 
Indian parents are non-committal, and one cannot always tell 
whether their confidence has been won. Problems of pediculosis 
and general cleanliness are more serious among Indians than among 
Mexicans. Two Indian children have serious eye trouble. 

At all the public schools Indian children were found playing at 
recess with their fellow pupils among the whites. Out of school, 
however, scarcely any contacts seem to have been made by Indians 


“cc 


*A distribution of these children by grade, age, and date of entering 
school follows: 

First grade, one child, age 14, entered in September, 1926. Left March, 
1927. 

Second grade, three children, ages 11, 12, 13. Entered September, 1926. 

Third grade, five children, ages 10, 12, 12, 13, 15. Entered from 
August 31 to October 4 (15-year old left March, 1927). 

Fourth grade, two children, ages 11 and 12. Entered in September, 1926 
(11-year old left February, 1927; 12-year old left December, 1926). 

Low opportunity, two children, ages 9 and 11. Entered in August and 
September, 1926. 

Upper opportunity, one child. Entered in August, 1926. 
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with white children. Indian parents dress their children for school 
neatly in prevaling styles, yet the moment they come from school in 
the afternoon and on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, the little 
girls put away their school dresses and put on the Indian costume. 
Teachers have stated that when they meet little Indians on the 
streets so garbed, the children frequently hide because of their 
embarrassment. 

Recreational Contacts. Occasional attendance at the motion 
picture theatre is about the only social or recreational activity by 
which camp Indians touch elbows with whites. Such attendance is 
limited by lack of means and general lack of interest excepting when 
the film depicts Indian life. Only rarely are Indians seen loitering 
about the streets of the camp cities at night; generally speaking 
“the camp goes to sleep early.” 

In Needles an Indian band is the one spontaneous expression of 
recreation, or what might be called “ culture ” that was noted among 
camp Indians anywhere. This band sometimes plays at the motion 
picture house or at the white dance halls. In this city a year or 
more ago a “ Forty-niners’” celebration took place, and Indians 
of the band and other Indians participated in the street pageant. 

Automobiles are not generally owned by camp Indians, Although 
a means of transportation to and from the reservation whenever 
owned and to some extent a source of recreation, yet they of course 
provide little contact with whites. 

Religious Contacts. No camp Indian was found to be an atten- 
dant of any of the city churches, nor was any missionary work 
carried on among the Indians of Kingman, Globe, or Miami. At 
Needles, however, a Presbyterian missionary has had a church for 
Indians for thirty years. He states that the work does not flourish ; 
that frequently when he appoints a time for a church service, not 
a single Indian is present ; and that only two or three families send 
their children to Sunday school even irregularly. 

Forms of Orgamzation Among Camp Indians. The form of 
“ sroup expression ” found in city Indian camps is similar to that 
found on reservations.” The Mojave tribal council as a whole 


"The modes of “group expression” of Indians in association differ 
somewhat in the several localities, that on the reservation and in the pueblos 
being primarily through tribal councils. The domination of these councils 
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created a “ Welfare committee,” and in 1925 designated one of 
their number to act as chairman. Recently the Walapais have also 
created such a committee and designated the same man to act as 
their spokesman. He is paid a salary and traveling expenses and 
takes orders from these two councils. His headquarters are at 
Needles. 

This chairman was born in 1888 and graduated from the eighth 
grade of an Indian school in 1905, but remained at that school until 
1907 to study printing. He states that the principal teacher at the 
Indian school taught him that his highest duty was to look after 
the welfare of his people. He supported himself by his labor in 
various cities, but at the same time he constantly took up the 
grievances of his people, appealing to the Indian agents, the Indian 
Office, various state officers, the railroad company, or any person 
or group concerned with Indian claims. He thus earned the designa- 
tion of agitator and at first did not seem to win the complete 
confidence of his people, one reason assigned being that he helped 
the government to abolish gambling among them. Now he is paid 
by his people to represent their interests aggressively and he seldom 
engages in any other labor. Around him centers the “ group ex- 
pression” not only of the camp Indians at Needles and Kingman 
but also of the Mojaves and Walapais on their respective reser- 
vations. Their major concerns are tribal grievances and property 
rights. Their meetings are conducted with all the formality of the 
old tribal council. The Kingman Indians have no other formal asso- 
ciation, but in Needles the Indian band before mentioned is not only 
a source of interest and recreation for its own members but also a 
matter of pride, interest, and entertainment for other Indians in 
the Needles camps. 

At Globe and Miami a leader conspicuous in a more or less 
indefinite organization and several other intelligent Indians meet 
at one or another wickiup to discuss grievances and to decide upon 
what action should be taken to deal with the Indian Office, to reach 
Congress, and to give publicity to Indian conditions. 


by the old and frequently illiterate Indians is beginning to be challenged, if 
not lessened to some extent, by the younger educated Indians. No example 
was noted where the younger group had completely wrested the control 
from the older Indians. 
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Indians Living Apart from Camps. A few Indians live apart 
from the camp in each of the four camp cities, but it was only in 
Needles that they could be found and interviewed. One of the four 
families found in Needles freely associates with whites. The hus- 
band is a half breed, the wife is white, and the children show but 
little trace of Indian blood. The children attend the public schools 
and at the time of the visit, one had just graduated from public 
high school and was to enter college next year. They are members 
of a local church. The father is the successful proprietor of a 
restaurant and the owner of several parcels of real estate. Because 
the full time of both father and mother is devoted to their business, 
they at one time sent two of their children to the government Indian 
school. The father and mother met at an Indian school where both 
were formerly employed. 

In another so-called “Indian family” the father is a fairly 
well-to-do white man and the mother is a full blood. The two 
little boys freely associate with their white neighbors. The prin- 
cipal of their public school states, “‘ They do not pass as Indians.” 
Their white father is utterly opposed to all Indian contacts, even 
restricting his wife therefrom. 

The other two Indian families within the city limits of Needles 
are joint tenants in a house rented from the employer of one of 
them. They live according to white standards. They cook on stoves 
inside the house, have regular furniture, eat at a table, and maintain 
satisfactory standards of cleanliness of house, person, and dress. 
They have no white contacts except those afforded by their respec- 
tive jobs and by shopping. All their social contacts are with camp 
Indians, 


Industrially Housed Indians. The camp conditions described in 
the preceding section are not found in any of the other cities 
visited, for Indian migration to the other places has developed in 
an entirely different manner. Two of the other cities, Winslow 
and Gallup, present conditions peculiarly their own and constitute 
the group referred to as “industrially housed.” Years ago the 
Santa Fé Railroad brought Pueblo Indians to Gallup and Winslow 
to work in the round house and shops. With the exception of a 
small number of Hopis, the Indians at present employed are prin- 
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cipally Rio Grande Pueblos, mainly from Laguna. The tribal dis- 
tribution of the men and women visited in these two cities follows: 


Number of Indians visited in 


Cities with 
Tribe industrially , Winslow Gallup 


housed Indians 
Total | Men | Women| Total | Men |Women | Total | Men | Women 

All tribes ...... 99 54 45 68 37 31 31 17 14 

lao Asooesoor II 5 6 II 5 6 

Navajo cesses 2 2 I ay, 3 I 2 

Paaite umeraisiersterste T we I I Be I : ds ae 

PUCHIO mds cis 80 44 36 55 31 24 25 13 12 

VARA Gah noose a 3 ne tit) ee a0 3 3 ne 


Living Conditions. To house the Indians the railroad company 
placed rows of box cars within the round house yards at each city. 
A partition divides each car into two rooms. At Winslow the rail- 
road company has forty-three cars in a colony near the round 
house. Nineteen cars are occupied by one family, twenty by two 
families, and four by single men. At Gallup twenty-three box cars 
are occupied by twenty-eight families, numbering ninety persons 
in all. Here a whole car, or two rooms, is in the majority of cases 
occupied by a single family. 

Unquestionably a box car of one or two rooms is inadequate for 
a family of any size. Japanese railroad employees at Winslow 
were formerly housed in the same manner, but the railroad com- 
pany has recently erected a rather attractive modern apartment 
house for them within the railroad yards. 

Sanitary facilities are wholly lacking for the individual houses 
or cars, but the company provides toilet and bathing facilities in a 
separate building for each sex. Water for domestic use and waste 
water are hauled in little hand wagons by the several families for a 
distance in no case much more than five hundred feet. In the bath 
and laundry houses plenty of hot water is always available. The 
company furnishes each family free scrap wood for heat and cook- 
ing and also for heating the several large community ovens located 
close to the homes. A community house in the railroad yard is also 
provided by the company and it is much used. No other “ welfare 
work ” is undertaken by the railroad company. 
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The railroad company exacts orderly living and cleanliness of 
surroundings and the homes are clean within. In many instances 
they are tastefully decorated, largely through the application of 
Indian arts and crafts. Several have oil paintings of real merit 
done by members of the family. All these families have beds in 
their homes, with sheets and pillow cases, as well as attractive bed- 
spreads made by the women, but if the family is large some mem- 
bers sleep on the floor. If the Indians at either Winslow or Gallup 
are ever provided with more spacious and sanitary quarters, un- 
questionably they can and will develop their standards of house- 
keeping to compare favorably with the standards maintained among 
the wage earners of the white race. 

The difference in standards of housekeeping between the Indians 
in Gallup and Winslow and those in squatter camps reflects the dif- 
ferences in standards of living in the villages and on the reserva- 
tions from which they have come. The Pueblos and Hopis in 
Gallup and Winslow belong to a culture far less primitive than 
that of the camp Indians from the large reservations, Even more 
important, however, is the fact that in both Gallup and Winslow, 
the men are getting good pay in steady jobs which most of them 
have held for years. The economic status of the families is such 
that unlike the housewives in the camps, these women have the 
means to be, as they are even in their limited quarters, good home 
makers. 

In addition to the families in box cars, at least a dozen others 
live in working class residential districts in each of these towns. 
Most of these families have one-story frame houses of from two to 
four rooms. Structurally and from a sanitary standpoint they are 
reasonably satisfactory. Water and toilet facilities are generally 
within the dwellings, which have proper sewer facilities. The rooms 
in these little houses are larger than the rooms in the box cars. 

The homes are generally meagerly furnished, but they are rea- 
conably clean. A few are rather well furnished in a simple way. 
Some housewives attempt to make the home attractive with brass 
bedsteads and occasional pieces of good furniture, as well as with 
curtains and with specimens of their native pottery and baskets. 
Sheets are used in every home visited. 

Food and Clothing Habits. The Indians of both cities do their 
shopping near the round house or in the town proper. Meat and 
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vegetable wagons from the town come into the round house yards. 
Relatives and friends who drive in from the pueblos bring dried 
meats. Like all Pueblo dwellers, these Gallup and Winslow fami- 
lies tend to use much pepper, chile con carne, and tortillas, as do 
also the Mexicans and the whites in this section. With these ex- 
ceptions, if they are exceptions, their diet is similar to that of 
whites in the same economic groups. When they attend the annual 
picnics of the railroad employees, they put up attractive picnic 
lunches, using waxed paper to wrap sandwiches and cakes, taking 
salads and glasses of jelly, and carrying table cloths and napkins 
of cotton or paper. Food is generally well prepared. Many of the 
women speak with pride of their courses in domestic arts, either 
at government or mission schools, and a few have profited from 
outings in families who were interested in them. The training thus 
received has been utilized and is reflected in their cooking, clean- 
ing, and home furnishing. At the same time it should be noted that 
the Pueblo women, especially the Lagunas, are in their native vil- 
lages good housekeepers, perhaps the best to be found among the 
Indians. 

In Gallup and Winslow the purchasing power of the Indians is 
not so limited as in the camp cities; hence they are pretty well 
dressed and move about shops and street with more confidence than 
the self conscious, isolated camp Indians from the more primitive 
tribes. They dress mainly according to current white styles, espe- 
cially the men in the railroad shops, although occasionally they 
wear gay head bands or bits of silver jewelry. Some of the women 
wear the attractive Pueblo dress and jewelry, but the young girls 
and children dress the same as whites. 

Government Health Service. The government furnishes a travel- 
ing nurse to visit Indians in three states. She reaches Winslow 
and Gallup about once a month. This nurse is not under the super- 
vision of the railroad company, but the company permits her to use 
a room for treatments and other office purposes. All her medi- 
cines and first aid equipment are furnished by the government. A 
doctor from the Indian Service is given the use of a room by the 
railroad company whenever he comes to Winslow or Gallup to look 
at the Indians’ eyes. 

Occupations and Wages. Santa Fé Railroad officers state that on 
an average ninety Indians are employed by the railroad at Winslow. 
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Many are in skilled jobs. They work 240 hours a month and “ lay 
off ” every other Sunday. The principal Indian, an assistant fore- 
man, receives $265 a month. The pay of the others averages 544 
cents an hour. The ninety Winslow Indians reported are paid at 
the following hourly rates: 


Teel eta seen eae lols, eFctaten. onthe buss Secs oystne 84 cents 
Tablacksmutharete caches certs ce 84 cents 
7 machinists and carpenters ......... 79 ~=cents 
28 car inspectors and repairers........ 72 ~~ cents 
Ta Dabbitsmany mary csc crarepcsya cs sutecere oes « 67 cents 
Ominachinistsam hel penswertas ems cece cee 54 cents 
It machinists’ helpers .............. 30% cents 
SAMlAHOLeESH Ne erciseisnty Aas Gilde Baran te 37% cents 


At Gallup fewer Indians are employed by the railroad. Their 
pay averages, for the twenty-three reported, 644 cents an hour, 
with hourly rates as follows: 


I air brake test and rack man........ 7Ommicents 
Tu ClECEIClatl ya cyaevoriekee sheers ware sci oe 79 ~=cents 
Te DOUerimakehes: toc cus cwae hea ane oe 79 ~=cents 
GU CAIMINISMECLOLS timate ames Cee Os 72 ~ cents 
ZECAPATECPaineLSmean anethe aiid ees 72 cents 
TCatey Olle tian. crrtrersetarevers staretedete. vis loresoper os 72 cents 
PSCAMOnat yi tITCMAM a eiie st eese'crs ate casey 71% cents 
BUDOIETEWASHERS tome tcelett sitet ete ae ts 67 ~~cents 
TEStAtionay MALeMatiwns \cyelac meee be 65 cents 
TacellaranaGk tim. pesrchteseneacrele sas ees 56 ~=— cents 
Temachine shel per) ceils oic.oc.suereterein's s assis 56 ~=— cents 
Ta bovlermaker's helper ...2.-008+++s0 56 cents 
’ Testify plyautiiatiawrns desire a etrsieoretinsieas oe 4I cents 
Becoalachaisteg meme mtere cisco stile so wish sient 41 cents 
TI ADCOD Meh TORE, Css earns es Caer g 37% cents 


Attitude of Railroad Company. The railroad company finds that 
Indians compare very well with white men doing the same class of 
work. They are far better than Mexicans as common laborers, for 
the Mexican is slow and easy-going. Five Indians now with the 
company have been granted the privilege of a course in the railroad 
apprenticeship school; two of these have already completed their 
courses. 

The railroad company in its years of Indian employment has 
found that drunkenness is no special problem among the Indians, 
although two highly skilled men have been dismissed recently on 
account of drink. In the past year drinking is reported to have 
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increased very much among all classes of the population in Win- 
slow and Gallup. Regardless of race, road men have always been 
more inclined to drink than shop men. 

Occupations of Women. The wives of Indian railroad employees 
at Gallup and Winslow almost never engage in any outside gainful 
work, with the exception of half a dozen who make pottery and 
bead work, some of which they sell-at the city railroad station. 
The importance of this work as a source of family income was not 
ascertained. 

Recreation. These Indians turn out in full force to attend the 
annual picnic of the railroad employees. Motion picture attendance 
is rather moderate. At nine o’clock at night the families in the box 
cars have as a rule gone to bed. The men work too steadily to have 
time to participate otherwise than as spectators in the annual cere- 
monials staged at Gallup. They claim that these are commercial- 
ized, and that the meaning and value of the real ceremonials are 
lost in the adaptations made for tourist audiences. In so far as 
their work permits, men go back to their own Pueblos at ceremonial 
times, but the women and children are freer from work obligations 
and go with greater frequency. The Pueblo celebrations still mean 
much to the Indians, even after several years of city residence. 
Trips back to their villages are also made at other times, such as 
Sundays or holidays, for nearly every family owns an automobile. 
These range from used cars which cost as little as $15 or $25 up 
to new cars of expensive makes. 

The Indians in each city assisted and encouraged by the railroad 
company have their own brass band. One family in ten has either 
a phonograph or a piano, and two families in the Winslow railroad 
yards have radios. Books and newspapers were often noted in the 
houses in these two cities, a contrast to the camp houses, where 
they were seen only upon three or four occasions. 

Religious and Educational Contacts. The Indians in these cities 
attend the white Roman Catholic churches with more or less regu- 
larity, but they do not mingle socially and recreationally with 
whites or Mexicans in church or elsewhere. 

Some of the older children are away in Indian boarding schools, 
but generally the younger children attend the public schools, upon 
which the Indians place high value. At the same time, some of the 
parents have tried to secure cooperative action by the Indian Office 


+ 
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and the local school board so as to establish within the round house 
yard a special public school building exclusively for Indians. The 
government wisely declines to participate in this plan for Indian 
segregation, 


City Indians Not Colonized. No Indian camp, colony, or quarter 
exists in any of the other cities visited. Indians have not been 
brought into any of them in groups or gangs, but have themselves 
more or less independently sought out on their own initiative such 
cities as are not generally too remote from their respective reser- 
vations where a general demand for labor exists. The success of 
two or three in finding work spurs others to come. 

Conditions of Indian life in the several cities where Indians are 
not segregated are not all alike, yet few striking contrasts are 
offered and the cities may be discussed as indicated on page 676 
in geographical groups, designated for convenience as Cities of the 
Desert, Pacific Coast Cities, and Cities of the Lakes and Plains. 

The cities where the Indians are scattered or not colonized were 
generally found to absorb the individual Indian or family into the 
several social or economic classes to which the Indians would 
naturally belong by virtue of the kind of work and earnings his 
talents and personality have made available to him. The Indians in 
these cities maintain friendly relations with their white neighbors, 
but naturally their closer friendships are made with their former 
classmates in the Indian schools. Some Indians are members of 
masonic orders. 

Away from camps the Indian families are unable to maintain 
that hospitality which the Indian code seems to require. In city 
life the “sponging” permitted by this traditional Indian hospi- 
tality in its most aggravated form is rapidly disappearing. An 
occasional relative or friend, however, still tries to secure a foot- 
hold during periods of voluntary idleness, but the steady working 
Indian who rents a home and tries to survive in the presence of 
white civilization is more and more resisting this pressure to fur- 
nish food and shelter to drones. 

Cities of the Desert. Phcenix, Albuquerque, and Santa Fé are 
railroad and trade centers near the heart of the Indian country of 
the Southwest. Because government Indian schools are located 
within their limits or on their edges, these cities are places of inter- 
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est to Indian boys and girls. Boys frequently get Saturday jobs in 
town while at school and thus establish contacts sometimes lead- 
ing to permanent ties with white employers. The Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company seems to favor Pueblo Indians in its employment 
policy and has Indian employees in the cities it serves in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

The three cities just named ate commonly referred to as “ color- 
ful.”’ They are all easily accessible to the Indian country, both by 
railroad and by automobile, and all are tourist centers. The Indian 
men frequently encountered on the streets wearing gay head bands 
and much silver and turquoise jewelry, and the women with jew- 
elry and other touches of color in their costumes make their contri- 
bution to the picture, especially in the New Mexico cities. The 
visitor thus gets an exaggerated impression of their numerical im- 
portance. The fact is, some do not live in the town at all but walk 
or drive in daily or come for several days or weeks to sell stocks 
of jewelry or pottery made up for the tourist trade by their own 
and neighbors’ families in their respective Pueblos. Parents occa- 
sionally come in to see their children at the government and mission 
schools for Indians. 

In Pheenix a list of forty Indian families was furnished by the 
outing matron who has been maintained by the government at this 
post for some years past. Careful search revealed only two other 
families to be added to this list, and they were new arrivals. In 
addition about thirty girls were found to be either “on outing ” ® 
or in domestic service. From such information as the Albuquerque 
and Santa Fé school authorities, other local persons interested in 
Indians, Indian traders, and Indians themselves could furnish, it 
would appear that about twenty Indian families live in Albuquerque 
and about twelve in Santa Fé. Roughly estimated the resident In- 
dian population is probably 250 in Phoenix, one hundred in Albu- 
querque, and not over fifty in Santa Fé. The tribes represented 
among the 113 Indians visited in the three cities, arranged accord- 
ing to city and by sex, are as follows: 


“ The outing system is described on pages 627 and 628. 
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Number of Indians visited in 


Tribe Desert cities | Pheenix Albuquerque Santa Fé 
‘=| s =| 3s q 3 is) 
Ss o S | 6 o S So o S) So v So 
i Ve a = pi = ms i an UA ee 
Alltribes: cc iyic<des TIS SS a eSS tl MOOn ||. 2Omt esta SO. ulimIONl ne7 asl T7 veto 7 
bi ———— = ay === 
GNIS senaboasduermce Atlees3 I 3 2 I I I 
SiMe Sonocgsnsasoodaae ae) a 4 4 me 2 2 3 3 
IMarIcOpamier jeisisecs eens Bilis 3 3 se 3 te 
WES GRO Ba sonasunocd 4 3 I 4 3 I 
NAW Ouaaaie siassis cress eae Sieg 3 I I ee 4 2 2 3 2 I 
RADA OT amiss sive e cules 3 I 2 3 I 2 
eee aralatelnivivisionieistemeers70 B32) Ian. Zon m32 E20 |/0:20 50 te Ste ate is 50 
ICP fete mieten Ciyrel ele siete 39| 21 18 3 3 as 27 14 I 4 
Otherstripes Po .ci0-s ieee 3 5 2 3 ab es a s ae a 
Tribe not reported .. 3 I 2 Oo ad bt I I 2 I I 
Non-Indian* ........ 3 I 2 2 I I I I Ac 


2 Not otherwise specified. 


cas One person in each of the following tribes: Chippewa, Delaware, Hoopa, Oneida, and 
uma. 


¢ Non-Indian husband or wife of an Indian. 


It will be noted that Pimas predominate in Phoenix and Pueblos 
in the other two cities, while some Hopis and Navajos were found 
in each of the three cities. 

In none of these cities is there an “ Indian quarter.” The families 
are scattered about, generally comparatively remote from each 
other. The houses themselves can seldom be criticised on grounds 
of insanitation or insufficiency. 

Phoenix Indian households maintain a higher scale of living than 
those of Albuquerque or Santa Fé. Phoenix is larger than either 
of the other two cities named and offers not only greater industrial 
opportunities but also more reasonably priced sanitary homes. In 
Albuquerque and Santa Fé, Indians are less numerous and live in 
the cheaper working class neighborhoods, and although their homes 
are generally clean, comparatively few are really prosperous. Well 
kept homes are the rule, Uncleanliness of home or person is rarely 
seen. 

Observation and inquiry when visiting the Indians in these three 
cities and detailed inquiries at the stores where they trade disclosed 
no peculiarities of diet characteristically Indian excepting the dried 
meats sometimes brought in by relatives and friends from the home 
village, or ash cake, corn soup, and other native dishes prepared on 
special occasions. The food prepared by these Indian women seems 
to be of comparatively high grade. Their selection of food is prob- 
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ably little different from that of whites at the same economic levels, 
for with some exceptions they had domestic arts in the Indian or 
mission schools and before marriage were “on outings” or in 
domestic service. The excess of starch and the preponderance of 
meat noted among camp Indians is not found here. Meat is some- 
times used twice a day. Salads are eaten rarely, but fresh green 
vegetables usually have a place in the diet and fruit constitutes an 
important food in summer. Some pastry and pie is made and some 
is bought at the store. 

It will have been noted that Pueblos, who were found principally 
at Albuquerque, were the most numerous among the Indians visited 
and that Pimas were second. The good housekeeping qualities of 
Pueblos have been mentioned before. Missionaries and others 
testify to the ready adaptability of the Pimas to the appliances and 
modes of civilization. Whether the Indians in these cities are 
superior members of their tribes who have been influenced by the 
better Indian schools or whether the general steadiness of their 
gainful employment is the impelling force in their creation of 
pleasant wholesome homes, they definitely contribute to city life 
and definitely gain by their residence in these cities, 

The majority of the men in these cities have a much better grade 
of employment than that of a common laborer, as will be seen from 
the occupations of the fifty-eight interviewed : 


Number of Indians interviewed in 
Occupation ‘i — 
sett | phoenix | Albu, | soota Fe 

Clerksonssalesmatin.. 1:16. 7 4 3 rs 
HGlickerteseiasste teenies ore oct oe y, 4 2 I 
Domestic or restaurant service. 7 3 3 n 
Railroad employee ........... 6 I 5 Bi 
NANtOreor POLtetuaaae ses cele se 5 3 I I 
Silversmith meswes emcee cae 4 hs 2 2 
EAD ORCR Motte sminscsiecne tes meek he aye 4 4 
Bildingmtradessia.ts.crianeiecte 3 3 
IPTARICCIor says esofee siclote ecto sro eray ee 2 I I 
Hactornysoperativel.cs eee cee: 2 2 5A 
Other: occupation "i savin cos © 8 I 2 5 
Stiiden tama cnarniscorieresisacs cur eaents 2 2 oF 
Wnemploved@ansacessme eee I I 


_* One person in each of the following occupations: Motion picture actor in Pheenix; 
lineman for telephone company, and farmer in Albuquerque; lawyer, artist, meter 
reader, tailor, and stationary engineer in Santa Fé. 


s 
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In Phoenix the occupations are strikingly diversified. A printer, 
a painter, and a plumber are working on their own account. The 
printer is the president of an important and high grade corporation 
in Phoenix, the other officers of which are white men. Four other 
Indians are shipping clerks and salesmen in mercantile establish- 
ments of Phoenix and one is a porter who has some clerical duties. 
The express company employs four Indians on its auto-delivery 
trucks, one of whom is sometimes assigned to clerical duties. Three 
other men are engaged in domestic service, acting as gardeners and 
outside men in families where their wives are also employed. 

In Albuquerque and Santa Fé all the men are doing work requir- 
ing more skill than common labor. A Navajo law graduate at Santa 
Fé is on the staff of one of the leading lawyers of the state. Some 
of the Indians at Santa Fé maintain themselves as artists. At least 
two, one of whom was interviewed, have produced pictures pur- 
chased by the Museum at Santa Fé and exhibited in New York. 
Two skilled silversmiths and turquoise workers were also seen. 

A few employers gave information concerning the amounts paid 
their Indian workers. In railroad shops the hourly rates were as 
follows for the twelve men in the occupations indicated : 


IG RTMACINITISTSP Wr eushias eis nicole rela cree susie cae 76 cents 
Pe DOUCHiNakets qe eieryvsiaciielcetsts swiss ce «ihe! sis 76 cents 
Te DIAcCksinithaweassoatetae ot che htets alerts steveess 76 cents 
THMACHINISUSmADPLENItCegasisieeie clemlotels cleus 61 cents 
Talacksmitiysie Melpet wuss sce sere clsie cares 53 cents 
tboilermakeris helper <2... 22 ..405,.0.000 sc 53 cents 
BAD ORCTS BM ats Hates fede od chicka ee eto 38 cents 


Other employers reporting on a monthly basis say that they pay 
the following wages: A porter, $115, three truck drivers, $127, 
$137, and $150 respectively, a clerk $90, and a salesman $55 plus 
sleeping quarters. A tailor says he gets $30 a week for repair work ; 
a salesman in a store reports $20 a week. The two silversmiths 
both say they net an average of $5 a day. A printing concern has 
three Indian employees. One, a journeyman pressman at $42.50 a 
week, is a member of the American Federation of Labor ; another 
feeds the press at $24 a week; and the third is a helper and driver 
at $20 a week. 

Employers in these cities commented on the satisfactory services 
rendered by Indian employees. A manager of a book and stationery 
firm which has had Indians as porters from time to time says: 
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The average Indian worker is happier and steadier in his work 
than a white man, but lacks initiative. Indians seem to have no 
ambition to advance and are satisfied always to be porters if they 
come as porters. They are, however, ambitious for their families 
and want their children to go to the regular public high school. 
The daughter of our present porter expects to be a teacher. The 
Indians cannot save because they take care of each other. Our 
present porter, a Mission Indian with a Papago wife, gets $115 
a month and takes care of his wife and six children, one brother, 
a sister and her husband, and, usually, one or more visitors. These 
people live on him much of the time. 


The Indian just referred to, it might be added, had several years 
ago tried to work his land, upon which he had built a shack for 
his family. The lumber and other material cost him $195, which 
he had saved for the purpose. While working his farm he had, 
at the same time, a job in a hardware store and rode horseback four 
miles to and from the store. After six months in the hardware 
store at $15 a week the book store asked him to return to his old 
job at a higher wage. Because city work offered a surer income 
and more advantages for the children, the family returned to town. 
They leased their land, which is the wife’s allotment, for one-third 
of the crop. Last year their share was $70, but they say that they 
have received only $20 because the agent took out “ charges,” for 
what they do not know and cannot ascertain; for, they say, “ You 
know Indians are not allowed to investigate their own affairs.” 

Another firm has four Indians in its employ. One is on clerical 
work and the others are on motor trucks. These men all have 
good, clean homes and children in the public schools. Two are 
world war veterans. Their employer says: 


I would not employ any more Indian labor because it is our 
policy to advance our people to clerical work. The Indian we have 
on clerical work is perfectly satisfactory, but I’d rather not have 
Indian clerks. They enjoy their work on the wagons and are satis- 
factory. Clerical work takes more skill than Indians can muster. 


The proprietor of the printing firm employing Indians says: 
The Indians will not go far in the white man’s community for 


some years. They are not trained to assert themselves and are 
timid. They never presume, but they are never servile. They are 
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always dignified and never discourteous. The Indians have stolid 
expressions, but are not stolid. They are sensitive to all the details 
of the job and to the personal feeling that people extend to them. 
They usually reply to a salary raise with a broad grin. 


Married women are not gainfully employed to any great extent 
in any city of this group. The exceptions are a practical nurse 
whose white husband is a plumber, a woman who has three 
boarders, two who do char work, and one who irregularly goes 
out as a domestic servant. Six work on the same jobs as their 
husbands, three of these couples being in regular service together 
in families where the men tend garden and do outdoor work and 
the women cook ; two couples are in the Indian Service, one of the 
women being a cook and the other a matron; and the sixth couple 
acts as caretakers of a country club. The single or widowed Indian 
women employed in these cities are engaged in domestic service. 
In one of the hospitals at Santa Fé, six Indian girls educated in 
private convents and Indian boarding schools are in training as 
nurses. 

Forty of the women interviewed reported their occupations as 
follows: 


Indian women interviewed in 
Occupation 5 a 
esert : u- r 
Ate Pheenix querque Santa Fé 
Domesticsservice=cass sss aes! 13 8 @ 
tid tans SCLVICE,. wociare oe ole is ersi cre 4 I 2 I 
INGE, Gao deoo be 2 I I 
OthervoccupationsS Neos. «ene 3 4 He 
INGmOCCUpAtlONenatacse sce 33 18 12 3 


8 Two teachers, a matron, and a cook. 

b One graduate and the other still in training. 

¢ One person in each of the following occupations: Charwoman, laundry worker, 
and boarding-house keeper. 


Among the thirty Indian girls reported by the outing matron to 
be in service in Phoenix, are some “on outing” from the Indian 
schools. They are paid from $4 to $6 a week, one dollar of which 
is retained by the girls, the rest being sent back to the government 
school from which they have come, where it is placed to their credit 
to be drawn upon for spending money, as for example, for such 
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extra clothing, shoes, or food as the girls desire. Out of the one 
dollar per week retained they are urged to save money. The other 
girls working in service at Albuquerque and Santa Fé generally 
get $5 to $8 a week. They have no contact with an outing matron. 

Wages in Phcenix range from $16 a month for Indians girls to 
$60 a month for older women in service. Only one Indian woman 
is known to receive $60, and she has quarters for herself and 
husband. The places of most of the women in domestic service 
here have been secured through the Indian outing matron. 

Indians girls at work on their own account at places apart from 
the reservation cannot be brought strictly under the direction of In- 
dian Service employees in the handling of their earned income or 
the utilization of their leisure time. The field matron at Phoenix 
states, however, that she tries to use persuasive measures in help- 
ing them. 

In these three cities the patrons of the girls in service without 
exception expressed general satisfaction. The girls are reliable, 
industrious, and kind to children, and “ make better servants than 
the class of whites available.” 

The Indian residents of Phoenix generally send their children 
to the public schools, and twenty-one Indian boys and girls are 
scattered through the various buildings, several being in high school. 
If Indian children of resident families are placed in the Indian 
schools, it is usually for economic reasons, as in the case of an 
intelligent widowed mother of nine children. The children had 
always attended public school until the death of their father six 
years ago. Much as the mother values the free contacts to be had 
in the public schools, she finds it impossible with her wage of $30 
a month as a servant to clothe and maintain the children at home 
in order to keep them in public school, As it is, she has to buy 
some shoes and clothing for the five older children in the govern- 
ment Indian school and for the four, aged from six to nine years, 
who are with her relatives on the reservation. 

Several Indian students at the University of New Mexico at 
Albuquerque have done satisfactory work. In the high school 
at Albuquerque are five Indian students, only one of whom does 
work which is below the average. Principals and teachers in the 
grade schools here find that Indian children hold their own in their 
studies and mingle freely with other children. 


“ 
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In Santa Fé the Indian couples visited had only children of pre- 
school ages, but stated their intention to send them to private 
convent schools or to public schools in the city. 

The recreational life of the Indians of Phoenix, Albuquerque, 
and Santa Fé is not notably different from that of their white 
neighbors. The motion picture theaters attract them as they do 
other people. A few of them have automobiles. They return for 
ceremonials to their respective pueblos and reservations less often 
than do the Indians at Winslow and Gallup. They are interested 
as spectators in fiestas of any kind held in the cities where they live. 

In Phoenix the Cook Bible School and the Presbyterian Church 
have a club for employed girls, which meets weekly. Other Indian 
women and their children also attend the meeting, which is prin- 
cipally religious, with talks on foreign mission work in which the 
girls participate. Tea and cakes prepared by the girls are served. 
The white women identified with this work are intelligent and 
interested. They deplore the loneliness of the employed Indian girls 
and the paucity of real recreation for them. This same sentiment 
was expressed more than a few times by Indian matrons at Phoenix, 
Albuquerque, and Santa Fé. In each of these three cities the In- 
dians have talked of having a social club, with one of its objects 
the recreation of the young Indian girls working in service. 

Many of the Papago and Pueblo Indians in Albuquerque and 
Santa Fé are members of the Catholic Church, which they attend 
with more or less regularity. No social or recreational activities 
seem to attach to church connections, except in Phcenix where such 
activities are identified with the Y. W. C. A. and with the Cook 
Bible Institute and the Presbyterian Church. 

Pacific Coast Cities. Five cities are included in the group desig- 
nated Pacific Coast cities, namely, Los Angeles and Torrance in 
Southern California, Sacramento in the northern part of the state, 
Tacoma, Washington, and Salem, Oregon. In Los Angeles and 
Torrance 105 Indians were seen. In the three cities farther north 
only a few Indians could be located. In Sacramento ten persons 
were visited, in Salem four. Of the twelve persons seen in and 
near Tacoma, the majority were Puyallups. The tribal and sex 
distributions of the Indians interviewed in this group of cities are 
as follows: 
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Number of Indians visited in 


Pacific Los Angeles Tacoma, 
Tribe coast and Salem, 
cities Torrance Sacramento 
Total | Men |Women | Total | Men |Women | Total | Men |Women 
All groups .| 131 55 76 105 4l 64 26 14 12 
Apache: saacseecs 2 2 ne 2 2 Se fe 
Cherokee 2...... 2 i T 2 I I ae 
Chippewa ...... 4 B 2 I I Be 3 I 2 
Choctaw ........ 4 2 2 4 iS a we oe 
ODUage hes sores 2 ae 2 2 aa 2 oh oe 
iKelameathiees cst 2 Be 2 2 2 38 Rie 
Mission® ...... 15 8 7 15 8 Gi) Sp rie 
IMOVA Viele. ices. 3 4 2 3 4 AG Ss 
INaVatom, ercsw tects 10 5 5 10 5 5 ee Se 
@Onondavay yn... 2 I I 2 I I Le se 
anitemecc cs cu 4 Or 4 3 AG Bi I Ns I 
IPADag Omens ts 10 4 6 10 4 6 us BG 
Jesh Sanooneaeda 9 I 8 9 I 8 ais 
treblom sanity .snets z I I 2 i I a4 
Buyallape eae 8 5 3 oe AG sie 8 5 3 
Ciicibbign ion ante 2 Z Be 2 2 ee ae 
Skokomish ..... 2 ite 2 es oe 2 2 
NEV Shel Gangon.os 2 2 I I I I 
Watmare tioestics 3 Ae 3 3 de 3 ae So A 
Other tribes” .. 14 4 10 7 I 6 7 3 4 
Tribe not re 
‘eral sonosye II we II II ae) II a Se 
Non-Indian .... 14 12 2) 10 8 2 4 4 


8 Not otherwise specified. ¥ 

b One person in each of the following tribes: Aleute, Assiniboin, Mohawk, Oneida, 
Pauma, Pit River, Quinaielt, Rogue River, Seneca, Sac and Fox, Tuscarora, Ute, 
Walapai, Wintun. 


Los Angeles is credited by Indians and others concerned with 
Indian affairs with an Indian population of from 800 to 1000. This 
estimate seems to be roughly confirmed by an official record of 
thirteen births registered where both parents were reported Indian 
and of twenty more births with one parent so reported. Visits in 
and near Los Angeles included more than one hundred Indians. 
Full blood California Indians predominated among those visited, 
but members and descendants of tribes living in New York, Ore- 
gon, the Dakotas, and other distant states have some representation, 
as appears in the foregoing table. 

As a place of residence Los Angeles appeals to Indians in South- 
ern California for various reasons. It is fairly accessible to Sher- 
man Institute at Riverside, one of the largest Indian schools in the 
country, of which the Indians or their friends are in many cases 
graduates or ex-students. More Indian girls are placed “on out- 
ing ” in and near Los Angeles than in any other place. Los Angeles 
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offers many industrial opportunities and is the seat of the motion 
picture industry, which employs Indians. 

About fifteen Indian families live in Torrance, a few miles south 
of Los Angeles. Several hundred Indians were brought to Tor- 
rance during the world war to work in the steel industry. They 
were allowed to settle as squatters on land of one of the steel com- 
panies. A few years ago the camp was broken up for sanitary rea- 
sons, industrial needs and conditions of the town changed, and 
only a few Indian families remain. 

Indians are scattered all over the enormous area that is covered 
by the city of Los Angeles. Their homes show complete adapta- 
tion to white American standards, but almost as great a range as 
do the homes of white families selected at random, with probably 
comparatively fewer examples at the extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty. They are scattered about in every type of neighborhood, 
including expensive residential sections and poorer working class 
neighborhoods. Neighborhood segregation is slight. Once in a 
while an individual landlord is reported to have refused tenancy 
to an Indian on the grounds that he bars all “dark races,” but 
plenty of good homes are available and occupied by Indians, homes 
as attractive as those which well-to-do educated whites of the busi- 
ness and professional class would desire in the good residential 
sections of any city. Books, ancestral portraits, oriental rugs, and 
other high-grade furnishings were found in a few such homes. 

The Indians remaining in Torrance are families of skilled intelli- 
gent workers ranging from 25 to 35 years of age, who, without 
exception seem ambitious to succeed in their work and to secure a 
permanent foothold in civic and industrial life apart from their 
reservations. They are well housed in attractive bungalows which 
they rent or have bought in pleasant working class sections. In addi- 
tion, a few detached Indian men and one married couple live in a 
row of half a dozen rooms in a sort of box-car-like structure. 
Charges of carousing in this little group are made by other Indians. 

The Torrance Indians mentioned discrimination in the past in 
the matter of securing homes. They attribute this to the fact that 
some years ago the Indian employees of the steel mill were huddled 
in a camp devoid of sanitation, police protection, and other services 
necessary to maintain any semblance of decency and health. This 
camp was abolished, it is reported, because Indians from Los 
Angeles exerted pressure on health and other authorities at Tor- 
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rance. Some of the whites, made aware of unfavorable conditions 
by the publicity incidental to the breaking up of the camp, were 
alarmed over the prospect of persons with low standards of life 
coming into their neighborhoods and into the public schools. The 
Indians then had difficulty in buying or renting suitable places on 
account of the state of public opinion and could no longer tolerate 
in the newly acquired homes the idle Indians who had formerly 
“ sponged ” on the camp dwellers. Torrance Indians say the senti- 
ment against them as neighbors has practically disappeared. 

Not a single Indian family visited in Los Angeles was found to 
be living at a standard definitely below the level of health and 
decency, or in the primitive Indian style typical of homes on reser- 
vations or in the Indian camps heretofore discussed. Housing is 
satisfactory in all cases, and well built homes are in some instances 
owned by the Indian occupants. All houses indicate permanent 
residence in a white civilization. Every home has furniture of some 
kind, and most of them are furnished with taste, though with little 
display of Indian arts and crafts. Every family eats from a table 
while seated on chairs ; all have beds and bed linen; all cook indors 
on regular stoves. Some poverty was found, but no slum condi- 
tions. Good housekeeping is general and in only one case was 
extravagance or reckless living indicated. Food habits and food 
preparation revealed nothing peculiarly Indian, excepting an occa- 
sional Indian dish as a treat for friends from the reservation or 
upon some special occasion. 

None of the men interviewed is engaged in the learned profes- 
sions, but some are in mercantile and clerical pursuits, and about 
the same number work in skilled trades or occupations. The occu- 
pations of the forty-one men interviewed are: 


Skilledysteeliworkerstmas.tudsstoste cute hinetanents 5 
Building itradeswwie. aii picce cee teens 5 
Glerks *Sandiasalesinettanacncrmacinctas occas ater 4 
Driverssand baggage handlersie.) ius sete 4 
Motion spictiresactonsmerciver eis cists reer 3 
FactorysandslaundryswoLkcismaccn eee meet ce 2 
Laborer sSauencner rere nin ieeate rte B 
PLINTEKS Ucelats Hee eee Ree res ee oe etree 2 
Droprictors  ofectiniorshopsmeasiaeee avec cameras 2 
@thermoccupationseaeeen rte eee ae 6 
Students, cians mae eer ieeek Gerson sine eee 3 
Retired sno: Sent aca eiecnrar terest his merrier tier I 


4 The two clerks are a stenographer in a bank and a 
draftsman with the city engineer. 

> One person in each of the following occupations: Tailor, 
oliceman, motorman, gas station helper, gardener, and 
oy “on outing.” 
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An “ Indian motion picture colony ” is sometimes referred to in 
Los Angeles, but, according to the casting directors of the motion 
picture industry, scarcely a dozen Indians are engaged exclusively 
in this work. Motion picture work has as much lure for the Indians 
as for the younger whites in and near Los Angeles, and they like to 
claim the occupation even though by their own statements and the 
official records of employment, only a few days’ work a year is 
available. Having had a taste of motion picture work, Indians, 
like whites, want in some instances to do nothing else. An Indian 
from New York refuses everything except motion picture work, 
even though he has long periods of idleness, because, as he ex- 
presses it, “ It would be a come-down to take laboring work when 
all my friends know I am a motion picture artist.” His hard work- 
ing friends finance him between jobs. 

Non-employment for an extended period was rarely encountered, 
owing no doubt to the fact that in the cities visited unskilled labor- 
ing jobs of short duration could nearly always be found as stop- 
gaps between jobs of greater permanence. Furthermore, the In- 
dians in town with no job prospects and no credit, are likely to 
take their families and drive back to their reservations in their own 
or their friends’ cars. 

Industrial discrimination against Indians is charged by some who 
have been refused jobs with the statement: “ We hire Americans 
only. We don’t employ dark races.” Others say that because they 
are Indians promotion does not come. Still others, however, con- 
tend that if the Indian has skill he can find a market for it, and that 
while such statements as ‘“‘ Many an Indian carpenter is forced to 
do pick and shovel work” may be true, it is true also of whites 
The difficulty sometimes results from the fact that the vocational 
training in Indian schools is not a real apprenticeship ; that schools 
do not make this clear to the boy, and so he places false evaluation 
on his skill; that the school has no means of really teaching trades, 
and the Indian gets a jolt when he discovers the truth. 

Two Indians who were taught printing in the Indian schools 
have achieved printing offices of their own in Los Angeles, and 
several more are reported working as journeyman printers. Their 
experience, however, appears to be rather exceptional. 

A successful journeyman painter and decorator, a Papago, as- 
serts that the methods of Indian school teaching in his craft were 
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archaic and inadequate, and that he was much discouraged at the 
outset because he had to learn the trade all over again when he 
tried to take it up in Los Angeles. 

A young Mission Indian aged 23, who had never lived on a reser- 
vation, attended public schools through the eighth grade and then 
went to a large Indian school for two years, where he studied 
painting and baking. He found himself unable to qualify in either 
job after his graduation from the tenth grade in 1920, and so 
entered upon a four years’ apprenticeship in plastering. He is now 
just beginning to work at the plastering trade in Los Angeles. 

Another young man, a Papago, aged 27, maintains himself by 
jobs in plastering. He had two years of this work at a non- 
reservation school which he left at the age of 21 in the eighth 
grade. He is not a skilled artisan, and takes any laboring job 
available. 

An Indian layer-out in a steel construction plant finished eight 
grammar grades and then one year in public high school. Because 
he wanted to be an engineer, he then took vocational work in engi- 
neering in a non-reservation Indian school, from which he gradu- 
ated. He states that this school failed to give him what he wanted 
in mechanics. Nevertheless, he got a job in a boiler shop and 
eventually became a skilled mechanic. For twenty-five years since 
leaving school he has constantly been taking correspondence courses 
in mechanical drafting, gas engineering, structural engineering, and 
similar lines. He has retained his several jobs for periods of from 
two to twelve years. He now earns $2500 a year, but it was his 
own selection of studies and not the Indian school, he states, that 
helped him. 

Employers without exception pay tribute to the integrity and 
industry of their Indian employees. The Indians on their part, 
suffer from a timidity and lack of aggressiveness which prevent 
them from seeking special recognition. As one employer puts it: 


X, who came as a laborer, would have been perfectly satisfied 
to continue pouring sand, but I wanted to give him a chance for 
something better and am making a molder of him. People do not 
understand how to give Indians a chance. The Indian cannot sell 
himself into a job. He applies with quiet dignity—does not praise 
himself and does not cringe, He lacks initiative in his dealings with 
the white man. There is no feeling or discrimination against the 
Indian but the Indian holds back. 
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In a steel plant several Indians are employed to do highly skilled 
work. One of them regularly earns from $10 to $14 a day, his 
annual earnings being well over $3000 a year. Their manager says: 


I started in with a prejudice against Indians, but they have won 
my admiration and respect by their skill and their integrity. 


Among the women at least six are known to be graduate nurses, 
even more than holding their own. Three of these were visited. 
One is the supervising nurse in charge of a floor in the large county 
hospital in Los Angeles, one is on the staff of another large hos- 
pital, one is attached to a physician’s office, and the others engage 
in private practice at the call of Los Angeles physicians. Approxi- 
mately a hundred women are employed in domestic service, but 
about half of these are “ outing girls ” attending school at the same 
time. A dozen or more women, although married to men getting 
along fairly well, are charwomen in office buildings, several go out 
to do day’s work in private families, two are saleswomen, one is 
assistant in a soft drinks shop, and one a government employee. 
Several women visited had formerly worked in canneries, Some 
married women with motion picture experience not aggregating 
more than a month in a year, felt justified in mentioning it as their 
occupation. The present occupations of the sixty-four women 
interviewed are: 


GirlSwa On olttine Baki. hoe oar ca erlanre. 6 tales a's 24 
ID OMEStICHSe VANES tr ycnmecaoa eco icin Stores vay voeateealees 5 
CGH ATW OME Migessreysietcieiie okaieis co. cievavavessce wfe'sjois!sletersis ae 4 
GradtatevonstudentstturSes: sacs teciesrenice eres 3 
Other Roccupationsyn is Wises. cists aes eels 9 
Norcaintalvoccupation me cit:teacre rs oeeee serene 19 


8 One person in each of the following occupations: Gov- 
ernment clerk, motion picture actress, minister, writer and 
lecturer, merchant, saleswoman, factory worker, laundry 
worker, janitor. 

Motion pictures, automobile trips to nearby beaches and else- 
where, and visits to friends, mostly Indian, are outstanding diver- 
sions of Los Angeles Indians. Trips back to the reservation are not 
reported with great frequency. Some are from reservations far 
away and others are “landless Indians,” who have never lived on 
reservations, but come from sections where Indians are scattered 


through the general population. 
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In Los Angeles an important form of recreation is afforded by 
two Indian clubs or associations with a definite recreational pur- 
pose; namely, the Wigwam Club and the American Progressive 
Indian Association. Each gives an exclusively Indian dance once 
a month, the two clubs alternating so that the dances fall bi-weekly 
on Saturday nights. For these dances a hall is rented, and an 
admission fee of twenty-five cents is.charged ; soft drinks are sold. 
Visits to these dances gave the impression that not even the strictest 
principal of a high grade white school could object to anything in 
the behavior or dress of any of the Indians in attendance. A club 
member active in the dances, says: 


They have more than a strictly recreational purpose. They are 
to teach Indians how to behave. The only other public dances open 
to them are “tough” and are attended by the lowest classes of 
whites and of the “ dark races.”” Unless Indians have nice manners 
they can’t progress. If the Indians don’t have nice dances of their 
own in the cities where they live, then their young people will go 
off to other dances that may be “ tough.” 


” 


“Outing girls’ who work in domestic service and attend school 
are not permitted by the Indian Office to go to these or any other 
dances. Other Indians deplore this because, as they say, these 
dances afford about the only frequent, regular, and thoroughly 
enjoyable recreation that is available for Indians. The substantial 
Indian residents of the city frankly say they are anxious for these 
school girls to meet and perhaps later marry from the group of 
nice intelligent young men to be met at the dances. 

Los Angeles has four exclusively Indian clubs. Only one, the 
War Paint Club, is purely local. Membership in the other three 
is extended to all Indians in the United States, but club activities 
are practically confined to Indians in Los Angeles. 

1. The American Progressive Indian Association is a dues pay- 
ing organization concerned with presenting, studying, and trying 
to understand the problems of all American Indians. Its educa- 
tional work consists of setting forth the value of citizenship and 
of exercising the rights thereby implied, such as voting and taking 
part in civic and social affairs. Its membership is made up prin- 
cipally of Southern California Indians, especially those in Los 


Angeles. The overwhelming majority have the appearance of being 
full bloods. 


” 
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Younger educated Indians are the most active in this group. The 
older Indians in some instances tend to dwell much upon past 
Indian history and particularly upon the methods by which the race 
has been robbed and otherwise wronged. The younger people con- 
tend that this is a useless procedure, and that the only thing to do 
is to “ forget that you are Indian’; to “ get away from the reser- 
vation and take your place alongside the white man in his own 
stronghold.” They say, “If the Indians on the reservation are 
starving, why don’t they get off it and come to town?” They are 
committed to the ideals of the self-made, and are impatient of lack 
of aggressiveness in the economic fight to make a living and find 
a place in the community. Some, however, want more than the 
assurance of a steady wage in their newly acquired type of life; 
they would like to live on their own native lands. Although those 
with this point of view are represented in this Association, yet 
the most obvious activity is in meeting local recreational needs and 
developing personality. 

The leaders are ethical, intelligent, and far seeing. They are 
race conscious in a fine sense and are interested in group action 
looking toward an equitable solution of many peculiarly Indian 
problems. They realize that a knowledge of the causes of present 
problems and of the various methods of dealing with them in the 
past, together with the dishonesties and unfairnesses on the one 
hand and benefits and gains to the Indian on the other, is essential 
in dealing with conditions as they exist today and in preventing 
waste and futility in the future. They concern themselves with 
bringing Indian life up to a higher plane and breaking down ab- 
normal race consciousness. One of the officers says: 


The Indians can secure recognition only if they are articulate 
and organized. Every Indian has the problem of re-education of 
himself after he leaves the government school, which is merely a 
refined extension of the reservation where he is always made 
vo feel “Indian.” While he is race conscious he can’t compete. 


Another of the officers says: 
I never got away from being Jndian until I made the first pay- 


ment in buying my home. Before then I never could approach a 
white man and put out my hand and say “ How do you do.” 
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This association definitely works to break down race conscious- 
ness and to have the Indians put behind them customs and practices 
that bar them from the benefits available to the dominant race. 
This attitude is criticized by a white “ friend of the Indians,” who 
deplores their “losing their picturesqueness,” and adds: “I don’t 
care for the Los Angeles Indians; they want to be like whites.” 

2. The Wa-tha-huck (Brings. Light) Club is affiliated with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and is said to be the first 
club organized for American Indian Women in the world. It is 
still in its infancy, but has high hopes for promoting culture among 
Indian women. 

The articles of incorporation state its purpose as follows: 


ist. To establish and maintain a non-profitable association and 
to encourage the progressive development and education of Ameri- 
can Indian Women. 

2d. To codperate with such constructive movements as have for 
their purpose the obtaining of the proper social and political status 
of the American Indian Woman as a citizen of the United States 
of America. 

3d. To supervise and conduct all of the business and financial 
affairs of the Club and other incidentals thereto. 

4th. To raise and receive money by contribution or by any other 
legitimate means. 

5th. To purchase, take in exchange, or to lease, hire, or other- 
wise acquire any estate or interest in any building, lands, easements, 
concessions, privileges, real and personal property of any kind 
wheresoever situated, necessary or convenient for the carrying on 
of the Club’s business. 


3. The Wigwam Club of America, in one of its circulars, is 
described as follows: 


The Wigwam Club of America is a social and beneficial organi- 
zation, composed of American Indians. Motto: ‘“ Friendship— 
Morality—Brotherly Love.” 

It is founded on the principles of looking to the welfare of In- 
dian boys and girls, supplying all aid within its means to worthy 
Indians, and to assist in the education of Indians of rare talent. 

The Club’s only means of raising funds is through giving socials 
and dances and supplying talent for various entertainments at all 
times, so long as it is Indian talent desired. 

This can be accomplished through the Wigwam Club of America. 


¢ 
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This organization is financed by one or two Indians. Its most 
obvious activity is announced in hand bills as “a great Indian 
summer picnic, held on the last Sunday of October ” at a municipal 
picnic park of Los Angeles. 


Indians of all tribes are specially requested to attend. No ad- 
mission fee. Monstrous program of speaking and music. Free 
coffee. Free green corn, Bring your lunch and cup. Picnic starts 
early in morning and lasts all day. 


This picnic draws nearly a thousand Indians from Los Angeles 
and vicinity, and is participated in by whites who flock in large 
numbers to the festivities. Native costume and adaptations of In- 
dian dances are given. Some Indians work for months ahead, 
making curios and objects of Indian art to be sold at the picnic. 
Orators of the day include not only Indian leaders but other men 
prominent in public life. 

4. The War Paint Club is an organization of Indians who work 
in the motion picture industry. It serves as a sort of registry or 
employment agency, and the several studios at Hollywood look to 
it as a source of supply for Indians to serve as “extras” or to 
play “bits.” It is a dues paying organization, and is concerned 
with guarding Indians from exploitation in their work and with 
trying to supply a large number of genuine Indians to play Indian 
parts that are now often played by Orientals, Mexicans, and others 
in Indian costumes. 

The Indians generally here as elsewhere are opposed to strictly 
Indian schools conducted by the government or missions, Some, 
however, choose Indian schools, mainly for economic reasons, but 
in some instances because they believe in vocational training. The 
training in athletics and in domestic arts in the larger non-reserva- 
tion schools was commended. 

No public school discrimination whatever was reported. The 
cumments of several principals in schools attended by outing girls 
generally indicated interest in Indian pupils: 


We have three Indian girls in this building. I have never been 
disturbed by what passes as stolidity of Indians when they enter 
a group which is strange to them. When they first came to our 
school I instructed teachers not to push them as I knew they would 
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soon thaw out. They did and are willing and cheerful in all their 
school duties. The Indians freely mix with the other girls on the 
playground, but the terms of the government supervision do not 
permit of their visiting white homes. The Indian girls here recently 
gave a tableau as part of a school program. They worked without 
direction and created a perfect atmosphere for their subject which 
was “Indians in Arizona.” 


The two Indian girls here constitute no problem. They stay 
together a good deal. Both are well adjusted and have no school 
problems, 


The three Indian girls in this school chum together, but the other 
pupils do not at all discriminate against them. The little Indian 
girls taught the others an Indian dance. Our Japanese girls are 
quicker, more alert, and less timid than the Indian girls. But the 
Indians are steady and their performance is more uniform. 


The two Indian girls in this building fit well into the school 
life. Their adaptation is good, they mingle freely with others, and 
they are good members of the school community. If we had twenty 
Indian girls assigned to this school I would not object, but would 
first wish to have them work as a special group. 


By way of contrast, a principal of a school in a fashionable 
section of Los Angeles says: 


This school does not fit Indians at all. We have no opportunity 
room, but try to give Indian girls easy work. No racial discrimina- 
tion is apparent on the playground, although the Indian girls tend 
to gravitate toward one another. One of them fits in with the 
life of the white girls perfectly. None of the others do. I do not 
see how they get much out of our school. They may be getting 
something, however, as they are sent here among white families 
primarily to be with white people to get something from white 
homes. From an educational standpoint, however, they get little 
from our school. The Indian girls are never impudent and some 
of their apparent sullenness may ‘be stolidity or timidity. 


Probably a dozen Indian families live in Sacramento, but several 
were absent from home, and in some cases addresses were so 
indefinite that the families could not be located. The five men and 
five women interviewed were married couples. One Indian woman 
had a Hawaiian husband, three Indian women had white husbands ; 


@ 
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and the fifth a half-breed, the son of one of these three couples, 
was married to a full-blood Indian girl. 

In all cases these families lived up to the standards of whites 
in the corresponding economic classes. In one family the white 
husband of a half-blood wife who had been educated in public 
schools was for years unaware of his wife’s Indian blood. They 
lived in accordance with the best standards of comfort. Only one 
home suggested an Indian origin. This family had been in the 
carnival business, and its several members still made and sold bead 
work, arrows, and war bonnets, and occasionally joined Indian 
shows and carnivals. In all cases these Sacramento families par- 
ticipate in the social and civic life generally available to others in 
their own economic group. The belief was expressed by both In- 
dians and whites that Indian blood in itself is no bar to any indus- 
trial or civic opportunity. The few Indians visited said they knew 
of no Indian associations or clubs in or near Sacramento. Sepa- 
rately they were interested in general problems affecting Indian 
rights, and had resorted to the individual employment of attorneys 
to handle their relations with the government. By this procedure 
they said they had secured property rights previously denied by 
Indian agents. 

In Salem, Oregon, fewer Indians were found than reports had 
indicated. Only four were visited. An Alaska Indian, who was 
trained as a tailor in a government school, is successfully working 
on his own account and mingles socially with whites by reason of 
his pleasing personality and through his trade union and fraternal 
society connections. Another Indian interviewed was a cabinet 
maker ; he showed no trace of Indian blood, and was completely 
assimilated into the city life. The two other families seen were 
both indigent. One showed no trace of Indian blood. 

It is stated that Indians pass through Salem from time to time 
and get jobs. The United States Employment Service in this sec- 
tion of Oregon places about fifty Indian agricultural workers a 
year. Aside from the statement of employment agencies and 
lumber companies that the Indians of this section “are not built 
for logging,’ Indians seem to have as free a chance as whites in 
all phases of industrial, civic, and social life, unless individual edu- 
cational and economic limitations create a barrier. 
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Reservations have been broken up in the section around the city 
of Tacoma, and Puyallup Indians are scattered throughout the 
Puyallup Valley, working the lands. Closer to the coast, some 
engagein fishing and in selling dog fish oil, a lubricant, to corpora- 
tions. Of nine Indian families located near Tacoma, only one 
lives within the limits of the city. No Indian segregation or camp 
life exists about here, although. some tendency may exist for In- 
dians to locate where a few others are already in the neighborhood. 

Seven of the twelve Indians interviewed were Puyallups. A 
successful merchant, a couple of rich land owners, a steel worker, 
and a dairyman were visited. Three of the families enjoyed a good 
measure of prosperity and even prominence because of the position 
they have made for themselves, their interest in public school 
matters, and their membership on rural school boards. Their homes 
are well kept according to modern American standards. They in- 
clude in their furnishings examples of Indian crafts, such as baskets 
and bead work. In three of the nine families visited it was asserted 
that race prejudice bars the Indian from certain occupational 
opportunities. But others who had had a little more education 
denied that their race is a bar to economic progress and cited In- 
dians in the State of Washington who not only had been successful 
but had attained a certain prominence, two being in the legislature, 
one the mayor of Aberdeen, one a county commissioner, and one 
a bank officer. They cited also an Indian woman rural mail carrier, 
who was president of the rural carriers’ association. One of the 
successful and intelligent Indian women near Tacoma said: 


Indians properly educated have pretty nearly, if not wholly, as 
good chance as whites. I would go without bread to give my chil- 
dren an education in public schools, for otherwise they will have 
to take a back seat. If the Indians secure the same education as 
whites they can compete with whites, but not otherwise. 


Relief amounting to about $330 a year is extended to aged in- 
digent Indians outside of Tacoma by the County Welfare Associa- 
tion. The Charity Commissioner says he has tried to avoid aiding 
Indians, but the State Attorney General has ruled that indigent 
Indians are as much entitled to aid as any other indigent citizens. 
The Family Welfare Association in Tacoma reports that only one 
Indian family has ever applied for aid, and that no relief was given 
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because its needs were finally met by relatives. The Tacoma City 
Visiting Nurse Association has had in the last two years among 
the Indians one sick child and three expectant mothers. The In- 
dians listed on the County Tuberculosis Records all live outside 
of Tacoma. 

The Superior Court Judge, who also sits as Juvenile Court 
Judge, has not had an Indian case in two years of incumbency. 
He has been for twenty years a-resident of Tacoma and is inter- 
ested in Indians. He believes that they have less tendency toward 
delinquency and crime than whites. 

Cities of the Lakes and Plains. According to the most reliable 
local estimates available, the Indian populations of these northern 
cities are as follows: Minneapolis and St. Paul, about 300 each, 
Duluth and Superior, from 150 to 200 each ; Milwaukee, about 200 ; 
and Sioux City, from 100 to 150. Verification of these figures is 
impossible, but Indian birth and death reports in these cities are 
at least not out of harmony with these estimates. 

The tribal distribution of Indian men and women visited in the 


cities of this group is as follows: 
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8 One person in each of the following tribes: Mission, Mohegan, Omaha, Ottawa, and 


Sac and Fox. 
b Non-Indian husband or wife of an Indian. 


In Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and Superior, and to a lesser 
extent, in Milwaukee, there are many mixed bloods. In fact one 
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gets the impression in St. Paul and Minneapolis that most of the 
persons claiming to be Indians have but a slight degree of Indian 
blood. From “lists of Indians ” furnished by the several reserva- 
tions, many were reached whose personal appearance indicated 
French or Scandinavian blood rather than Indian. In a number of 
cases a claim of only one-sixteenth, one-thirty-second, or one-sixty- 
fourth Indian blood was made, yet great insistence was put upon the 
right to be designated “‘ Indian.” Some of the so-called Indians were 
found to be persons generally believed to be white, who were living 
in the type of home that fairly prosperous young professional or 
business folk generally enjoy. In Sioux City the Indians have an 
essentially Indian appearance and were mostly full bloods. 

At Sioux City the Indian population is in one sense less perma- 
nent than in the other cities of the group. The Winnebago Reser- 
vation is within easy reach by trolley, bus, train, automobile, or 
horse, and the cost of transportation is small. Some Indians make 
brief sojourns with a certain frequency, but the nearby reservation 
is home. One woman said: “ We don’t live here; we just stay in 
the city because the men can get jobs here.” Most of the men 
engage in labor of a transient character about the packing houses 
and other Sioux City plants, and when out of a job go back to the 
reservation. The Indians live exclusively in the poorer working 
class and cheap lodging house sections. Structurally their houses 
are secure and city water is in the house or yard. But time and 
again their beds were found to be without linen ; at times members 
of the family sit on the floor because they have an insufficient 
number of chairs; and frequently an ugly bareness prevails in the 
home, traceable less to poverty than to the impermanence of their 
residence or a lack of training for home-making. In several in- 
stances the homes indicate standards of life not much above those 
prevalent on reservations and in Indian camps. 

Settlement in the Wisconsin and Minnesota cities indicates a 
much sharper break from the reservation and involves an adjust- 
ment to the need for making a permanent home. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Milwaukee are likewise within comparatively easy 
access of several reservations, but have a number of industries that 
constantly call for large numbers of unskilled laborers. All varie- 
ties of economic condition are therefore to be found, from the 
poverty of the newly arrived unskilled worker to the comparative 
affluence of the successful old resident. 
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The range in standards of living follows economic rather than 
racial lines. Indians newly arrived are found in cheaply furnished 
rooming houses with rents comparatively high, or scattered through 
low rent neighborhoods in cheap flats of one, two, or three rooms 
in buildings where conditions are somewhat below a reasonable 
standard of living. Numbers of other well established wage earn- 
ers are rather attractively housed in pleasant one- or two-family 
dwellings in better sections. Some of the more successful have 
attractive homes in the less expensive suburbs. 

Indians with much white blood, or to state it in another way, 
whites whose dash of Indian blood permits their enrollment as 
Indians, have as a rule spent their childhood or youth in the city 
where they now reside or in some other white community and 
usually have been educated wholly or partly in white schools. By 
academic education and personality development they are stronger 
in the industrial struggle than recent arrivals from the reserva- 
tions. Their homes generally show their economic and educational 
superiority. In some cases they live in homes of. some luxury, even 
exceeding the best homes visited in Los Angeles. 

The majority of wives visited are not gainfully employed, but 
remain at home to care for their households. Excepting in Sioux 
City their homes were as a rule reasonably well kept. 

The occupational distribution of Indians in this group of cities 
is somewhat similar to that of a new group of foreign immigrants 
in any of the large cities of America. Many Indians, particularly 
full-bloods, are “alien” to the white civilization of their native 
land, and hence are on the lowest rung of the industrial ladder when 
they first move to the city. A few, however, are climbing up from 
the bottom. A lawyer, a physician, and a dentist were found living 
in the cities visited. Several men are high grade salesmen, insur- 
ance agents, and the like. Others are draftsmen, stenographers, 
and clerks. One is a contractor, a few own their own printing or 
paint shops, some are skilled machinists, and others have been em- 
ployed for several years in skilled and semi-skilled occupations in 
large industries. Some, however, even though equipped to do higher 
grade work, are still unskilled laborers. 

Among those interviewed nearly one-eighth were in professional, 
clerical, and mercantile pursuits. The occupations of the Indians 
visited in these cities are presented in the following statement: 
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Indians visited in 
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* One person in each of the following occupations: Auditor, barber, chef, machinist, 
machinist’s helper, molder, motorman, policeman, printer, stationary fireman, taxi 
owner. 


The term laborer covers many industrial workers who have been 
for years in the employ of city departments ; telephone, gas, or elec- 
tric light companies ; and other concerns which require steadiness 
and intelligence as well as brawn. 

In the Twin Cities factory operatives included workers in pack- 
ing houses and several other kinds of manufacture. In Milwaukee 
the factory operatives were in automobile plants, as machinists, 
assembling man, and so on. In Sioux City all factory operatives 
were in the packing houses. In each city of this group some of the 
men were doing highly skilled work. 

In the packing houses rates of pay range from 42 cents to 50 
cents an hour, and weekly earnings run from $10 to $30 a week. 


# 
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In the occupation of laborer, regular wages as high as $25 a week 
were reported in a few cases. Several laborers reporting this 
amount said they earned high wages because their work digging 
trenches for a gas company was dangerous. Skilled workers in the 
automobile industry earn up to 90 cents an hour. Information on 
earnings and steadiness of employment is not available. 

An Indian in Milwaukee characterized the industrial prospects 
of his people as follows: 


Indians never have trouble to get work in Milwaukee. The 
Oneidas all know from childhood that they will have to work to 
support themselves. Most Indian reservations have no work for 
Indians better than digging ditches, so those of all tribes who want 
to be anything must go to cities. 


Seventy of the 180 women visited in this group of cities, or 
nearly four out of ten, were found to be gainfully employed. Their 
occupations are: 
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a One person in each of the following occupations: Prac- 
tical nurse, high school teacher, food demonstrator, manager 
of beauty parlor, manager of cafeteria, and janitor. 


In the cities where mixed bloods are relatively numerous, the 
Indians like other people develop their recreational activities in 
accordance with their own tastes. Apparently they are not isolated 
nor are they barred from participation in the social or recreational 
I'fe that their economic condition permits. They frequent amuse- 
ment parks, beaches, motion picture theaters, and other commercial 
amusement places as freely as they desire. Bridge parties and 
other evening gatherings in Indian homes are sometimes exclu- 
sively Indian, but not always. Home entertaining is facilitated by 
pianos, phonographs, and radios, which are not uncommon in these 
city homes. 

48 
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In all these northern cities a very considerable proportion of the 
Indians visited are automobile owners. Used cars are bought for 
as little as $25. Repairs and tinkering by the owner keep them 
going for a time, but fairly frequently one sees broken parts, such 
as radiators, seats, and even motors, lying about yards. Good new 
cars, however, are in many cases bought as soon as money for a 
first payment is secured. In cases where a too optimistic view is 
taken of the steadiness of a job, the car is lost for non-payment of 
monthly installments. 

Since most Indians hold to old friendships with the Indian asso- 
ciates of their childhood and youth, the ownership of cars is neces- 
sary to free intercourse with friends in remote neighborhoods of 
the same city. Automobiles also make possible to the owner and 
his friends the frequent visits back to the reservation at holidays 
and on other occasions. 

Associations designed to deal definitely with enrollment rights 
and property rights have been formed by the Indians in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The Indians in the other Minnesota cities are 
interested in the Twin Cities councils, but have their separate 
groups, less formally organized. 

Milwaukee Indians show their interest in civic and political mat- 
ters in groups of a less formal character. Two or three leaders 
occasionally summon others of their respective tribes to confer on 
these matters and sometimes appoint one or more of their number 
to call upon the superintendents on their respective reservations 
or even to go to Washington and ask to be heard at congressional 
hearings. Upon such occasions the city Indians generally work 
in harmony with one or another of contending groups on the 
reservation. 

Attempts have been made by the Protestant Episcopal and the 
Roman Catholic churches in Milwaukee to foster associations 
among Indians, the membership following denominational lines 
and affording such recreation as is inherent in the meetings them- 
selves. Friendships or friendly feelings between individual Indians 
and whites active in the Indian associations have been thus 
generated. 

Associations created by Indians themselves for religious expres- 
sion were not found. The religious expression of the Indians of 
these northern cities is to some extent involved in Indian cere- 
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monials participated in once a year and also by occasional attendance 
at Christian churches, generally of the same denomination as that 
most closely identified with Indian schools or missions previously 
attended. But the religious activities of schools or missionaries do 
not always result in the Indian’s continuance as a member of the 
denomination with which he was identified in school. Active church 
membership is more generally continued among Indians in Minne- 
sota cities and Milwaukee than in Los Angeles. In the two east- 
ern cities both Catholic and Protestant white church folk are 
active in fostering the clubs and associations along denominational 
lines. No complaint, however, was ever heard of coercion in re- 
ligious matters on the part of any denomination. — 

Roman Catholic Indians were found to cling more firmly than 
Protestants to their denomination and to send their children to day 
and Sunday schools of that faith, although even here neighborhood 
conditions sometimes have their effect and Catholic children are 
sent to the nearest Protestant Sunday school, Discussions concern- 
ing old Indian beliefs and ethics indicate a slight leaning toward 
the older faith and customs of Indians, even among the better edu- 
cated who were longest exposed to missionary activities in school. 

The school records of Minneapolis show that some children 
recognized as Indians are in attendance at eleven of the thirty city 
schools. A total of twenty-nine Indian children were found en- 
rolled. Two of these children are in high school, six in one of the 
grade school buildings, five each in two other buildings, four in 
another, two in still another, and one each in the five remaining 
buildings. Records of Indian school attendance in the other cities 
of this group were not available excepting in Sioux City, where the 
enrollment varies from about twelve to twenty-five, fourteen being 
in attendance on the day the inquiry was made. In all these cities 
excepting Sioux City some children attend Catholic parochial day 
schools. Sioux City families resort to Indian boarding schools to a 
greater extent than do those in the other five cities of this group. 
In no place were Indian children reported as creating any scholastic 
or behavior problems. 


Migrated Indians as Citizens. The number of Indians in cities 
and industrial centers is comparatively small, the number repre- 
sented by this brief study still smaller, but from it the significant 
fact appears that Indians, full-blood members of primitive tribes, 
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have been found demonstrating the ability to compete in the mod- 
ern industrial world successfully. They work alongside white men 
in various occupations and hold their own. 

Employers in the several localities, even where the Indians live 
in camps, testify that they have the solid qualities of dependability 
and honesty and other characteristics of satisfactory performance. 
They lack aggressiveness, however. They are even timid. Anyone 
familiar with the Indian schools would expect to find this disability, 
for these schools do not cultivate the qualities of leadership. Few 
Indians were found in the professions or in positions of large re- 
sponsibility, but not many can be expected to travel the long road 
from reservation life to a prominent place in white civilization in a 
single generation. 

Primitive Indian ways, except in the squatter camps, are seldom 
found in cities. The Indians have houses and furniture like those 
of the whites in the neighborhods where they live. They sleep in 
beds, sit on chairs, eat at tables. They eat much the same selec- 
tion of food as whites. They generally clothe their children like 
white children and send them to the public schools if possible. They 
seek much the same kinds of recreation as white people in cor- 
responding economic positions. 

Only when their migration to industrial centers is artificially 
stimulated do they tend to live in colonies. The significance of this 
fact is great. In nearly all our large centers of population we have 
Little Italys, Chinatowns, and similar cities within cities where 
alien language restricts social intercourse to the colony and consti- 
tutes an effective barrier to the adoption of American ways. The 
government schools have to a great extent broken down the lan- 
guage barrier for the younger Indians. Many speak English more 
freely than their native tongue. Like whites, they can choose their 
place of residence for its convenience and depend upon the auto- 
mobile or other conveyance for keeping them in touch with Indian 
friends in distant neighborhoods. Their children are growing up 
habituated to the ways of modern life followed by the general 
population. 

Commumity Reaction to Indians. In not a single city visited did 
representatives of civic, social, or industrial agencies look upon the 
Indans in their midst as a special problem to be dealt with in any 
sense apart from other races. Excepting in Sioux City accessible 
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records of arrest either did not generally specify the race of the 
offender, or Indian arrests were said not to have been made. 
General testimony was that Indians do not tend to become criminal. 
The worst said of them was that they might become disorderly 
when drunk. The Indian arrests at Sioux City were practically all 
for drunkenness or disorderly conduct, and rarely if ever for any- 
thing more serious. In other places arrests, even for drunkenness 
were comparatively rare. Never a bootlegger himself, the Indian 
is reported to buy liquor with somewhat less frequency than other 
workers, but to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of small 
amounts. 

Social and civic organizations in the cities visited expressed an 
interest in Indians and a willingness to extend to them their respec- 
tive services. Some county agencies dispensing public funds at- 
tempt to deny to Indian citizens in their midst the benefits granted 
other citizens, under the mistaken impression that “ the government 
supports the Indian.” It was reported in California and Washing- 
ton that legal decisions had been rendered requiring county officers 
to provide for the wants of indigent Indians as well as indigent 
whites. In St. Paul and Minneapolis official and private agencies 
recently considered the advisability of creating organizations espe- 
cially to minister to the social needs of Indians. After several con- 
ferences, representatives of civic, social, and religious organiza- 
tions decided that special work for Indians would tend to emphasize 
“ differences ” between them and others, and that Indian families 
needing material relief and detached Indian boys and girls at work 
or seeking work and in need of recreation, all face hazards no dif- 
ferent fundamentally from those which confront whites. 

Public schools in some cases deny the children of Indian resi- 
dents and citizens the freedom of public school privileges, privi- 
leges that Mexican and other foreign-born groups are penalized 
for refusing when temporarily or permanently residents of a com- 
munity. In cities where public schools deny these rights to chil- 
dren of Indian citizens, the government often takes money from 
tribal funds to pay tuition for children of Indians who live and 
work in acommunity. This denial of a right accorded other citizens 
and this use of tribal funds is bitterly resented by the Indians con- 
cerned, especially when they pay land tax. 
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Education in public schools is the goal of the majority of fami- 
lies visited in cities, excepting the Indians in the camp cities. 
Educational discrimination against Indian children, which took the 
form of segregation with Mexicans and other “ dark races,” was 
the reason for one family moving to Los Angeles from the city in 
which they had at first settled. In some cases children are for eco- 
nomic reasons sent to Indian school, even when the parents prefer 
public schools and such schools are accessible. Approval of or 
preference for Indian schools was met but rarely. Bitter complaints 
were made against the system of discipline, the limitation to a half 
day for academic work, and the requirement of heavy labor by 
children in the government school. On the other hand, praise of 
athletics and the teaching of domestic arts was heard on every side. 

Reasons for Migration. Inquiry into the reasons for migration 
from the reservation was almost invariably met with the answer, 
in one form or another, from every migrated Indian man ques- 
tioned: “ No way to make a living on the reservation.” The alter- 
native was starvation or pauperism. Sometimes extreme aridity 
made reservation farming impossible; sometimes it was said the 
Indian Office denied to Indians the right to work their own land 
because it was to be leased to whites. The Indians, even if inclined 
to enjoy such enforced idleness, often found it impossible to live 
on the lease money. In some cases the lessor would hire the Indians 
to work their own land, many times at a compensation inadequate 
to meet the cost of reservation living. Their motive in migrating 
is almost wholly economic. Returned students, even though little 
more than children themselves, and despite the best will in the 
world to “uplift”? their race, in many cases see the hopelessness 
of attempting self support when handicapped by the limited oppor- 
tunities on their reservations. These former students sometimes 
over estimate the value of their vocational training or general edu- 
cation in trying to market their ability in a white civilization. The 
Indian increasingly seeks opportunities away from his people and 
away from the land granted him by the government in exchange 
for other lands and other privileges which he and his people have 
relinquished. 

Girls who had worked under the outing system or who had been 
trained in domestic arts in the Indian schools often found them- 
selves unable to stand the mode of life of the reservation or to 
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improve it. They “ didn’t want to stay home and have to marry an 
ignorant reservation Indian,” or “ didn’t want to be forced to wear 
the ugly Indian dress,” or “had girl friends working in the city.” 
Marriage to an Indian already in the city of course brought some 
girls from the reservation. 

Permanence of City Residence. Many Indians look upon their 
city residence as temporary. They hope to maintain themselves 
and their families in the city only until such time as they may secure 
a fee patent to their lands or a permit to work them, or until they 
realize on pending claims, or until they can save enough capital to 
go back and operate a farm on the lands of their own people. Some 
still hold rights or titles to their lands, which are in many cases 
worked by relatives and friends or to which they return from time 
to time to put in crops, acquire stock, and so on. Such Indians look 
forward to the time when they will have enough money to put the 
land in good shape, buy implements, build homes, and some day 
retire to the enjoyment of these homes. Love for the lands of their 
forebears is often expressed. Were it possible to do so, many 
would create homes for themselves and their families on the reser- 
vation, but they assert that the apparently arbitrary and unreason- 
able restrictions upon the development of farms and homes im- 
posed by employees on the reservation has proved intolerable. Once 
in the city for an extended period, nearly all Indians regard public 
school facilities for their children as an urgent reason for their 
staying there. 

The majority of Indians visited, however, are definitely com- 
mitted to city life and its better economic and educational oppor- 
tunities and greater comfort in living as well as its freedom from 
reservation or Pueblo restriction. 

They purchase city homes; they acquire furnishings; they find 
their friends in cities and satisfy their social needs; and they edu- 
cate their children in the public schools. Especially do they appre- 
ciate the city schools, since they wish their children to be better 
titted for self support than were they themselves. 

Evaluation of Educational Facilities. The educational needs of 
his people probably have as great a place in the migrated Indian’s 
thoughts as economic needs or property rights. In the face of white 
civilization and competition he considers his own background and 
the training he has received and finds it inadequate. He has his 
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children with him in his home, and he recalls that his own family 
life was practically destroyed and that for many years he was 
deprived of association with other members of his family. He 
compares the teaching and rate of progress of his children in public 
schools with that of children in government or mission schools and 
finds the government schools lacking. He recalls his experience 
when he and other Indians attempted to market their skill in com- 
petition with persons differently trained, in positions as unskilled, 
semi-skilled, or skilled laborers. An Indian who has successfully 
made his way in the city says: 


For children like mine, raised with high standards of civiliza- 
tion, the Indian schools do not fit. Schools should be schools and 
not just Indian schools. Only in this way can the Indian get rid 
of the terrible self-consciousness from which he suffers. While 
a man is self-conscious he cannot compete. The government should~ 
help the Indians get rid of this self-consciousness in early life. 


The quality of the food and clothing furnished in the Indian 
schools, although supplied mostly without direct charge to the indi- 
vidual families of the recipients, does not escape the criticism of 
the Indians who have gone out into the world and have had a chance 
to exercise selection themselves. They claim that the food is often 
poor or inadequate and the garments unsuitable and unclean. 
Reference is often made to foot disorders produced by ill-fitting 
shoes worn in Indian schools. 

School discipline and the type of personnel encountered in In- 
dian schools are often recalled by parents with great bitterness and 
a determination is expressed that their own children shall have 
something better. They contend that since the government exer- 
cised its guardianship by seizing the children and placing them in 
institutions, it was under obligation to give full consideration to 
their welfare. 

Social and Family Needs. The general social and family needs 
of their people on the reservation are matters of great concern to 
the migrated Indians. They are concerned either because they still 
retain homes on the reservation to which they may some day return, 
or because some of their children may still be on the reservation 
in the care of relatives, or because, although they themselves never 
intend to return to the reservation, they cannot relinquish interest 
in their own people. A successful city Indian says: 
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The Indian Bureau concerns itself with the money and property 
of the Indian but gives no thought to his welfare. By welfare, I 
mean what the Indian feels, his loneliness, his isolation, and his 
morals in a real sense. An Indian girl was left without parents 
and no one was interested in her. She went from pillar to post on 
the reservation but could get no help or interest from the agent. 
Finally oil was found on her allotment and then the Indian Bureau 
said she needed a guardian, 


The Attitude Toward Enrollment Policies. The right to be an 
enrolled member of a tribe has never been clearly defined for 
several tribes. Certain Indians in Minnesota and Wisconsin, born 
away from the reservation to which a parent or grandparent had 
some claim, contend that such parent or grandparent left the reser- 
vation to avoid starvation or in compliance with the injunction of 
government officers to give up their tribal life and take on white 
man’s culture. On doing this the Indian and his children who were 
born away from the reservation, under the government ruling were 
not entitled to tribal lands or funds awarded Indians who had dis- 
regarded governmental injunction and remained on the reservation 
to accept doles and otherwise refuse to obey the government and 
accept civilization for themselves and their children. 

Many Indians recognize that the right to enrollment is a nice 
legal question and that requirements for enrollment differ among 
the several tribes because old customs provide that the tribes them- 
selves establish requirements. They contend that, such being the 
case, the government should years ago have rendered an authori- 
tative decision that would have settled this question once and for all. 

Some Indians characterize the enrollment problem, upon which 
so many property claims rest, as “ fights between full bloods and 
mixed bloods,” charging that their reservations were invaded by 
whites who secured land and timber rights and developed indus- 
tries there. Full bloods state that many mixed bloods claim Indian 
descent only for selfish reasons and that many have secured enroll- 
ment right through fraud. Descendants of mixed bloods in cities 
reared wholly under white auspices sometimes claim their rights as 
Indians but ask that their Indian descent be concealed. 

Personal Contacts with Agency Employees. City Indians gener- 
ally complain that agency officers deny them the right to explana- 
tion of uncomprehended procedures; that policies are subject to 
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arbitrary reversal; and that discourtesy and an utter lack of sym- 
pathy are often in evidence when an Indian as a ward seeks to 
present his views and discuss his problems with his guardian. These 
things, they state, sometimes force them to organize associations 
through which they may make conditions known to the public. 

Most Indians believe that connivance of Indian Service officers 
in exploiting and cheating Indians is now a thing of the past, but, 
because of certain past lapses in integrity and because of the pres- 
ent refusal of several agency officers to give adequate explanation 
to Indians on matters of importance to them, they still have feel- 
ings of suspicion and resentment, even though they have left the 
reservation and have become city dwellers. 

Lack of Confidence in Agency Personnel. Press disclosures of 
dishonesty of federal and state officers and the failure of the courts 
to punish those in high positions are constantly commented upon 
and cited as a justification for the despair of the Indians in their 
hope for final justice. They do not believe that the matter of 
broken treaties and broken promises on the part of the govern- 
ment should be of interest only as an historical fact, but that such 
obligations as the government entered into with the Indians should 
never be outlawed. They look to some sort of future organization 
or association of Indians to open up these matters, 

Migrated Indians state that the agency seeks to prevent them 
from presenting an Indian viewpoint to officers of the Indian Office 
and other visitors to the reservation, even though they have been 
requested by their less sophisticated reservation brethren to speak 
for them. Refusal is made on the ground that they “ do not belong 
on the reservation any more” or that they are “agitators,” and 
often, they say, the superintendent bars them, even if the reser- 
vation Indians wish them to act, because they refuse to side with 
the agency. Whenever government officers visit the reservation, 
city Indians in Minnesota and Wisconsin send representatives as 
hearers and speakers, and for this reason claim that they need 
organizations and associations of their own. 

Susceptibility to White Leadership. The migrated Indians have 
on the average more education than the reservation Indians, but 
they are not immune to the influence of glib talkers who attempt to 
secure their support for plans to submit statements of Indian rights 
to magazines, newspapers, or the League of Nations. They are at 
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the mercy of all kinds of attorneys who assure them of the validity 
of various apparently fantastic claims. 

City Indians even with some education are as susceptible as are 
reservation Indians to any leadership which offers itself with ex- 
pressions of kindliness or partisanship. As one expressed it, “ the 
Indians have confidence in those who damn the people they damn, 
and the people the Indians damn are those in the Indian Bureau.” 
Because they play upon past wrongs in the handling of Indian 
affairs and can cite present instances of injustice, unscrupulous 
persons without intention to deal with present problems, or incom- 
petent persons who can get no further than talk and agitation have 
practically as much chance to secure leadership as have intelligent, 
interested Indians and whites with the intention, ability, and re- 
sources for the study and prosecution of legitimate claims through 
proper channels. 

Indian Theories for Speeding Up Civilization. Many who are 
race conscious in a fine sense, spiritually tied to their people back 
on the reservation or in the pueblo, realize that it is a confession 
of indifference or blindness to a very big economic and social prob- 
lem to offer the crystallized solutions implied by such statements 
as: “ Give all Indians their fee patents ” ; ‘‘ Pay them all off and let 
those who haven’t sense enough to hold their money lose it right 
away”; “Abolish the Indian Bureau.” They claim that Indian 
problems have their present complexities and dimensions because in 
the past they have been met by considerations of expediency and 
haste without regard to terms of treaties and other facts, as well as 
because guardianship has been exercised largely on the power 
principle, enjoining restraint in property and other matters, while 
seldom if ever affording intelligent guidance, discussion, and par- 
ticipation in personal, social, or economic problems. 

Some, however, impatient of the initial delay for a well thought- 
out program, urge the compulsory removal of children from reser- 
vation life so that the next generation may go forward with less 
strain. To the query: “ Would you break up the home?” the re- 
ply was often in effect, as it once was actually: “The homes that 
are broken up are either unfit or practically non-existent. Some 
have dirt floors. There is no alternative to a ruthless breaking 
away, although the Indian who successfully makes the break should 
feel an obligation to help those left behind.” 
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Many Indians mentioned that Congress designates a certain por- 
tion of the Indian appropriation “ for civilization purposes.” They 
have their own theories as to how the not-yet-achieved end may 
be hastened. Their pessimism as to the acceptance by the govern- 
ment of any Indian ideas which involve real innovation or re- 
construction makes them contend that in codperation with their 
brothers on the reservation they must seek by group action and 
expression to correct certain existing wrongs. The objectives 
most frequently set forth may be listed without discussion of 
their merits: 

1. Set aside the present denial of the Indian’s right to a digni- 
fied means of presenting to the agency or department his views and 
problems on matters affecting his welfare. 

2. Prevent the very general discourtesy, harshness, and unsym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of agency employees. 

3. Break down the refusal to explain to Indians the uncompre- 
hended procedures and inconsistent policies subject to arbitrary 
reversal. 

4. Secure a determination of general or individual enrollment 
rights, without Indians being saddled with court costs, and with 
such decisiveness that the arbitrary charges and reversals of the 
government in the past may not reoccur, and this by some other 
means than the government’s present proposal that Indians incur 
the expense of legal counsel so that the government may ascertain 
the Indian’s legal status and the accuracy of government solicitors’ 
opinions heretofore accepted by the government and sometimes 
later set aside. 

5. Do away with the present practice of forcing the Indians to 
lease land they desire to farm; or at least prevent leases and graz- 
ing permits at less than current rates in the same locality. 

6. Demand reliable bondsmen of lessors and provide for ade- 
quate procedures to collect bond for breach of contract. 

7. Secure the restriction of non-Indian cattle to the designated 
leased area so as to prevent devastation of Indian ranges, and 
authorize the sale of predatory horses that consume Indian ranges. 


CHAPTER XIII 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


The study of the legal aspects of the Indian problem has been 
confined to broad matters having an important bearing on the 
social and economic conditions of the Indians. The major findings 
and recommendations will be briefly presented at the outset and will 
be followed by the more detailed considerations. 

The present situation with respect to the maintenance of order 
and the administration of justice among restricted Indians on the 
reservation is unsatisfactory. The United States courts have juris- 
diction over them with respect only to certain crimes specifically 
designated by Congress. Other crimes and misdemeanors if pun- 
ishable at all are under the jurisdiction of the Courts of Indian 
Offenses or of the superintendent if no such court has been estab- 
lished. In some instances the state courts have assumed some juris- 
diction over restricted Indians, but generally they have withdrawn 
when their jurisdiction has been challenged. The situation has been 
briefly characterized by an Idaho court as “ government in spots.” 

The subject of marriage and divorce has been left without statu- 
tory regulation, except that children of marriages by Indian cus- 
tom are declared legitimate for purposes of inheritance. The old 
Indian tribal forms and tribal morality have apparently largely dis- 
appeared, and the present situation among the younger Indians 
seems to be one of freedom which may at times lead to license. At 
present the main restraining influences appear to be the Courts of 
Indian Offenses and the superintendents, who use such powers 
and persuasion as they possess. 

Such great differences exist among the several jurisdictions with 
respect to such vital matters as the degree of economic and social 
advancement of the Indians, their homogeneity, and their proximity 
to white civilization, that no specific act of Congress either con- 
ferring jurisdiction on state courts or providing a legal code and 
placing jurisdiction in the United States courts appears practi- 
cable. The law and the system of judicial administration, to be 
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effective, must be specially adapted to the particular jurisdiction 
where they are to be applied, and they must be susceptible of change 
to meet changing conditions until the Indians are ready to merge 
into the general population and be subject like other inhabitants to 
the ordinary national and state laws administered by the United 
States and state courts exercising their normal jurisdiction. 

The questions of how far the Indians in a given jurisdiction have 
advanced, of what body of law relating to domestic relations and 
crimes and misdemeanors is best suited to their existing state of 
development and of what courts can best administer these laws are 
too minute and too subject to change to warrant a recommendation 
that Congress attempt to legislate in detail for each jurisdiction. 

The situation is clearly one where the best results can be secured 
if Congress will delegate its legislative authority through a general 
act to an appropriate agency, giving that agency power to classify 
the several jurisdictions and to provide for each class so estab- 
lished an appropriate body of law and a suitable court system. The 
power should also be given that agency from time to time to ad- 
vance the classification of any jurisdiction and to modify either the 
law or the court organization insofar as they are made by the 
agency and not by state law or act of Congress. The actions of the 
agency with respect to this authority should be given full publicity 
by suitable proclamations, orders, or regulations. 

The officer with final authority to promulgate the decisions 
should probably be either the Secretary of the Interior or the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The detailed study and investigation 
and the recommendations should originate in the Indian Service. 
The perfecting of this system should be one of the major projects 
of the recommended Division of Planning and Development. 

Many Indians have so far advanced that they safely may be 
made subject to the law of the states wherein they reside with 
respect to crimes, misdemeanors, and domestic relations. Where 
the local courts would be impartial, open to the Indians, and easily 
accessible, there is no reason why justice should not be adminis- 
tered for Indians in such courts. Even among these Indians the 
national government may still have to provide for law and enforce- 
ment officers, either by cooperation with the states, or by supplying 
its own, and it will also have to arrange for legal aid for Indians 
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so that the requirements of law will be observed in matters such as 
divorce. After a group has once been placed fully under the state 
jurisdiction, it should remain there. 

But even where the Indians of this class have so far advanced 
that the laws of the state wherein they reside may be applied to 
them, conditions may be such as not to warrant the placing of juris- 
diction in the state courts. Investigations may disclose one or more 
of the following reasons for not placing the administration in the 
state courts: (1) The state is not willing to assume the responsi- 
bility ; (2) the state courts are so remote from the Indians that the 
procedure is impracticable; or (3) the local sentiment toward In- 
dians in the communities where the state or county courts are lo- 
cated is so hostile or so indifferent to their social and moral condi- 
tions that Indians would either get an unfair trial or no trial at all. 
In this class of jurisdictions, serious cases should be brought be- 
fore the regular United States courts and minor offenses before 
such special inferior courts as may seem best adapted to the con- 
ditions in the particular jurisdiction. The power to establish ap- 
propriate special inferior courts should be vested in the agency to 
which Congress delegates its authority. They might be either In- 
dan courts or special justices appointed through the United States 
courts. 

The second class should consist of those jurisdictions where the 
Indians have not advanced sufficiently to warrant the extension to 
them of the state laws. In these jurisdictions the Court of Indian 
Offenses should be continued much in the present form, but 
strengthened by better qualified social workers, industrial leaders, 
and others among the government employees. In a large measure 
it should continue to be a court of common sense, determining both 
the law and the fact and to a reasonable degree the penalty. Either 
the Indian offender or the superintendent, however, should have 
the right to have the case transferred to the United States court 
or to the state court if the state court is available. If the case is 
thus transferred to a United States court, it would seem that the 
court should apply federal law if the offense is one for which Con- 
gress has made special provision, but that if it is one not covered by 
federal statute the state law should be applied. If the case is trans- 
ferred to a state court, the state law in its entirety should be ap- 
plied. It is not believed that the Indian will often apply for a 
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transfer of a case. The superintendent should ask for a transfer 
in all cases where the United States court now has jurisdiction and 
in other cases where the offense is serious or where the defendant 
has often been before the Court of Indian Offenses and is not 
influenced by it. 

In this class of jurisdictions the state law of marriage and divorce 
cannot well be applied in detail, but the effort should be made to 
educate the Indians toward its observance, since family continuity 
is a matter that is more effectively controlled indirectly by public 
opinion than directly by law. Marriages should be registered at 
the agency or one of its sub-divisions, a certificate of marriage 
issued and a marriage register kept. The Court of Indian Offenses 
should have jurisdiction to grant divorces on such grounds as it 
sees fit. The object should be not so much to change speedily and 
rigorously the Indians’ customs and standards of morals as gradu- 
ally to educate them to an understanding of the fact that these are 
matters in which the civilized state has an interest and that un- 
tramelled license means some trouble. In such jurisdictions the 
Indian Court might well impose a slight penalty for failure to com- 
ply with the simple, easily performed requirement to register 
marriage. 

The Rio Grande Pueblos, and possibly some other special groups, 
on detailed study may be found to require peculiar treatment. The 
general law recommended should give the executive agency to 
which Congress delegates its power authority to establish a system 
of law and administration adapted to local conditions. Careful 
study will be necessary to determine the facts and to devise the 
system. 

The survey staff found no evidence that warrants a conclusion 
that the government of the United States can at any time in the 
near future relinquish its guardianship over the property of re- 
stricted Indians secured to the Indians by government action. 
Although the staff believes in the transfer of the activities relating 
to the promotion of health, education, and social and economic 
advancement of the Indians to the several states as rapidly as the 
states are ready effectively to perform these tasks, it is of the opin- 
ion that the guardianship of property should be the last duty thus 
transferred if it is transferred at all. 
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The legal staff of the Indian Service charged with the duty of 
protecting Indian rights should be materially strengthened and 
should be authorized to act more directly. The Service should have 
one high position for a general counsel or solicitor who should be 
directly in charge of the legal work of the Service under the general 
direction of the Commissioner. It should have an adequate num- 
ber of either full or part-time attorneys in the field in close touch 
with the several jurisdictions, who may give prompt and energetic 
attention to matters involving Indian rights. Although the United 
States district attorneys will doubtless still have to be generally 
responsible for the actual conduct of cases involving Indian rights, 
they should be aided and assisted by these local attorneys of the 
Indian Service, who should be held primarily responsible for the 
full and detailed preparation of the cases. 

In cases where the Indian is poor and unable himself to pay court 
costs and attorneys fees, he should be aided by these attorneys and 
money should be made available to meet necessary costs. Indians 
who have sufficient funds of their own should be required to pay 
costs, and if they prefer to retain attorneys of their own choice in 
individual suits should be permitted to do so. 

The attitude of the Indian Service as a whole, and especially of 
its legal department, should invariably be that its duty is to protect 
to the utmost the rights and interests of the Indians. Even if some 
of the officers believe that the Indian’s opponent has in some re- 
spects a meritorious case, the Service itself should be extremely 
slow in effecting any compromise. As a guardian or trustee, its 
compromise should properly be acceptable to the court and subject 
to its approval. It would seem, as an almost invariable rule, much 
safer to carry the litigation through and to let a duly constituted 
court make the decision rather than for the Service itself to com- 
promise without court action. 

The facts apparently abundantly justify the present legislation 
which vests in the Interior Department the function of passing 
upon wills and the administration of estates of restricted Indians. 
In the main part of this report detailed suggestions are made re- 
garding procedure which need not be summarized here. 

The legislation releasing certain of the Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma from restrictions and giving the 
Oklahoma courts jurisdiction over the administration of the estates 
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of deceased Indians and the power to appoint guardians was un- 
questionably premature and has resulted most disastrously. The 
restrictions still remaining should be continued after 1931 for a 
considerable period. Sufficient authority already exists to permit 
the department to release individual competent Indians from 
restrictions. 

Fortunately evidence tends to show an awakening public con- 
science in Oklahoma, and the state courts are probably furnishing 
the Indians greater protection than in the past. The situation is, 
however, far from satisfactory. It is recommended that the duties 
and functions of the government probate attorneys among the 
Five Civilized Tribes be materially increased and made a strong 
organization for the effective protection of the rights and interests 
of these Indians and that further safeguards be provided for the 
Indians who lease their lands. 

Many tribal claims are in process of adjudication, but some have 
not yet reached the preliminary stage of being approved by Con- 
gress for presentation to the Court of Claims, It is extremely 
important that all claims be settled at the earliest possible date. 
It is therefore recommended that a special commission be appointed 
to study the remaining claims and to submit recommendations to 
the Secretary of the Interior regarding their merits, so that those 
which are meritorious may be submitted to Congress with a draft 
of a suitable bill authorizing their settlement before the Court of 
Claims. 


The Volume and Complexity of Indian Law. The law govern- 
ing Indians in the United States is exceptionally voluminous and 
complex. The explanation of this fact lies in the history of the 
relations of the national government to the several Indian tribes.’ 
In the colonial period and in the period of national government 
prior to 1871, the Indian tribes, or groups of affiliated tribes, were 


*For a recently prepared brief history of the administration of Indian 
affairs, see Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs, pp. 1-60. This mono- 
graph also includes as Appendix 5 (pp. 397-508) a classified compilation of 
such laws as relate to the organization of Indian affairs, the duties of officers 
of the government, and the general rights, privileges, and restrictions of the 
Indians in force July 1, 1927. The full text of the appropriation act for 
1928, insofar as it relates to Indian affairs, is included. No laws relating to 
particular tribes or reservations have been included. i 
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treated as separate and distinct, though subordinate nations. Agree- 
ments were entered into with them through formal treaties, which 
were passed by the Senate of the United States in substantially the 
same manner as were treaties with foreign nations. In 1867, the 
House of Representatives gave notice of its objection to this pro- 
cedure, which tended to limit its functions in respect to the admin- 
istration of Indian affairs, and in 1871 the treaty period ended. 
Subsequently, legislative action was taken through the ordinary 
congressional procedure for public bills. 

The treaty period had, however, laid a distinctive legal founda- 
tion for each of the several tribes or affiliated tribes which had to 
be recognized in subsequent legislation. Thus, even today, Con- 
gress has to consider many different bills relating to Indian affairs, 
some of them applying to only a few hundred Indians, and the 
annual appropriation act contains many sections which have fairly 
remote historical origins. 

The treaties, laws, executive orders, and proclamations relating 
to Indians up to December 1, 1912, fill three substantial volumes 
in Mr. Charles J. Kappler’s compilation entitled ‘“ Indian Affairs: 
Laws and Treaties.” Several volumes and pamphlets are required 
to cover the subsequent legislation, executive orders, and regu- 
lations. 

Serious question must be raised as to the wisdom of permitting 
all this diversity and complexity to continue indefinitely. It throws 
an enormous burden on all three branches of the national govern- 
ment, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, and must be 
exceedingly confusing to Indians who seek to know their status. 
At present any effort at codification would doubtless be premature, 
as many Indian tribes still have outstanding unsettled claims against 
the government which perhaps generally have their origin in old 
treaties. The question of these claims is considered at length in a 
later part of the present chapter, where it is recommended that they 
be disposed of at the earliest possible date so that the Indians may 
know where they stand and settle down to a reasonably well defined 
economic situation, free from the uncertainties arising from the 
existence of material unsettled claims. An added argument in favor 
of early action is that it would pave the way for a great simplifi- 
cation in the administration of Indian affairs. With these claims 
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largely out of the way, it would seem practicable for a specially 
appointed commission, after considerable arduous labor, to effect 
a codification of law relating to Indians which will be at once 
reasonably simple and well adapted to modern conditions. Many 
archaic provisions relating to special tribes can be eliminated, and 
the whole problem placed on a more workable basis. Conceivably 
a situation might be created whereby Congress could confine its own 
work with respect to Indian legislation to broad matters of general 
policy, leaving to the executive branch of the government the 
matters of detail. To a certain extent such a procedure has already 
been followed, but an examination of a recent report by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Indian Affairs * shows clearly that 
Congress is at present called upon to consider a mass of detailed pro- 
visions regarding Indian affairs to which few Congressmen outside 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs can give much attention, and 
even the members of the committee must often depend for advice 
and information largely on the executive branch of the government. 


The Scope of the Survey’s Legal Work. The present survey 
has not itself attempted to give detailed consideration to this great 
body of existing law relating to the several Indian tribes. A com- 
mission to undertake such an examination and a codification would 
have to be almost as large as the present survey staff and would 
have to give more time to the work than the survey has spent in its 
entire program. Such a commission, too, would have to have 
authority to negotiate with the several Indian tribes to agree on a 
basis for terminating some of the existing rights of the Indians 
that are carried over from ancient treaties and are now of little 
value in a program for the advancement of the Indians. Some of 
these rights hark back to the days when the policy of rationing 
was at its height.* 


? Congressional Record, March 2, 1927. 

* An act of Congress, approved April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 73), authorized 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to negotiate with the several tribes for 
the purpose of terminating the annuities agreed upon in the treaties by 
crediting a lump sum to the credit of the tribal funds, subject to approval by 
Congress. Some of the annuities have been paid but several are still in force. 
(See Schmeckebier, p. 195.) One of the oldest remaining is that in the 
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The policy of the survey has been to confine its activities in the 
legal field to those matters which affect primarily the general social 
and economic status of the Indians and throw light upon the broad 
general administrative problems of the service. 

The first question to be briefly discussed will be that of citizen- 
ship, not because it is regarded as the most essential legal matter 
involving the social and economic conditions of the Indians but 
because the legal import of citizenship appears not generally under- 
stood. Much confusion appears to exist in the public mind and 
among the Indians as to what legally results from the status of 
a citizen. 

The second subject to be considered is the highly important one 
from the social standpoint of the maintenance of order and the 
administration of justice among the Indians. Under this general 
heading will be taken up not only the criminal law and criminal 


treaty made on November II, 1794, with the Six Nations of New York. 
The provision for an annuity in this treaty reads as follows: 

“Tn consideration of the peace and friendship hereby established, and 
of the engagements entered into by the Six Nations; and because the 
United States desire, with humanity and kindness, to contribute to their 
comfortable support; and to render the peace and friendship hereby 
established, strong and perpetual; the United States now deliver to the 
Six Nations, and the Indians of the other nations residing among and 
united with them, a quantity of goods of the value of ten thousand 
dollars. And for the same considerations, and with a view to promote 
the future welfare of the Six Nations, and of their Indian friends afore- 
said, the United States will add the sum of three thousand dollars to the 
one thousand five hundred dollars, heretofore allowed them by an article 
ratified by the President, on the twenty-third day of April, 1792; (it 
appears that this treaty was never ratified by the Senate), making in the 
whole, four thousand five hundred dollars; which shall be expended 
yearly forever, in purchasing clothing, domestic animals, implements of 
husbandry, and other utensils suited to their circumstances, and in com- 
pensating useful artificers, who shall reside with or near them, and be 
employed for their benefit. The immediate application of the whole 
annual allowance now stipulated, to be made by the Superintendent 
appointed by the President for the affairs of the Six Nations, and their 
Indian friends aforesaid.” 

Other provisions regarding supplying special types of employees, such as 
blacksmiths and maintaining schools and teachers, are still in effect. In some 
instances blacksmiths may no longer be needed and the Indian children 
might be better and more economically educated in public schools. A com- 
mission to modernize the existing law would have to have an authority simi- 
lar to that given the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the effort to abolish 
annuity programs. 
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procedure, but also the closely related field of domestic relations, 
because a breach of the law relating to domestic relations is so 
generally under the American legal system a punishable offense. 
Since the Courts of Indian Offenses, established under the regu- 
lation of the Service and supported by appropriations by Congress, 
do not distinguish between the criminal law, and the law of torts, 
and the law of contracts, it has seemed simpler to consider these 
subjects more or less together, rather than to adhere to a more 
orthodox legalistic arrangement that would necessitate considerable 
duplication and would be largely artificial insofar as the majority 
of Indians under the jurisdiction of the government are concerned. 

The third broad subject to be considered from the legal stand- 
point relates to the activities of the government as guardian and 
trustee of Indian property. Under this broad heading will be taken 
up the administrative questions of the conservation of Indian inter- 
ests by legal action, the administration of the estates of deceased In- 
dians, and the highly important immediate question of the taxation 
of lands purchased by the government for the Indians through 
the use of the Indians’ restricted funds. Two matters relating to 
special groups of Indians will also be considered under this gen- 
eral subject, the administration of the property interests of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma and the work of the Pueblo Land 
Board in New Mexico. 

The last broad subject to be treated is that of Indian tribal 
claims against the government. No effort has been made to deter- 
mine the merits of the several claims, since such an undertaking is 
far beyond the scope of the present survey and would require 
years of work with an enormous mass of detail, as is clearly shown 
in the subsequent discussion of such claims. The question of these 
claims is considered only from the standpoint of legal adminis- 
tration, 


Citizenship. Congress by the act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 
253), conferred citizenship on all Indians born within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, so that at present all Indians 
born in this country are citizens of the United States. Many In- 
dians had, however, secured citizenship long before that act. The 
general allotment act, generally known as the Dawes Act, approved 
February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 338), had provided that complete 
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citizenship be conferred upon all Indians to whom allotments were 
made in accordance with the act and declared those citizen Indians 
subject to state and territorial laws. Citizenship was also conferred 
on any Indian born within the territorial limits of the United 
States, “ who has voluntarily taken up, within said limits, his resi- 
dence separate and apart from any tribe of Indians therein, and has 
adopted the habits of civilized life.” On May 8, 1906, the Burke 
- Act (34 Stat. L., 182) was approved which changed the provision 
of the Dawes Act respecting citizenship. Instead of becoming a 
citizen at the time an allotment was first made, the Indian became 
a citizen only after the fee patent was granted. By the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 1447), citizenship was conferred on 
all Indians in the Indian Territory. Thus it is apparent that many 
Indians were already citizens at the time of the passage of the 
blanket act of 1924 declaring all Indians born in the United States 
citizens. 

Citizenship Not Incompatible with Guardianship and Special 
Legislation. Although prior to the passage of this recent act citi- 
zenship was often associated with the possession of a property 
right, a trust patent under the Dawes Act or a fee patent under 
the Burke Act, legally there is no intrinsic relation between the 
two. Citizenship is a personal and political right, whereas title to 
land either in trust or in fee is a property right. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has held, moreover : 


Citizenship is not incompatible with tribal existence or continued 
guardianship, and so may be conferred without completely emanci- 
pating the Indians or placing them beyond the reach of Congres- 
sional regulations adopted for their protection.’ 


This decision clearly is in accordance with the law as it is applied 
to white citizens. Among whites the fact of citizenship does not 
preclude guardianship, nor does it give unlimited control over any 
property the title to which is vested in the citizen, Children under 
legal age are citizens, but they cannot sell their property or enter 
into a valid contract. Many adult citizens are in different ways 
deprived of their control over their property either by court action 
or by the action of the persons through whom they received their 


4United States v. Nice, 241 U. S. 598 (1916). 
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property. The status of the restricted citizen Indian with respect 
to his property secured through the government is like that of a 
citizen child with respect to his, except that under existing law 
the Indian may be declared competent and thereby be given full 
control. It should be noted, moreover, that this restriction applies 
only to property secured to the Indian by governmental action. 
It does not apply to property secured by the Indian for himself 
through his own efforts. He ordinarily has complete control of his 
own earnings and of any property purchased with his earnings. In 
this respect, too, the position of the Indian is similar to the benefi- 
ciary through the acts of others, unless through court action a 
person is declared incompetent to manage his own property. 

This decision that citizenship and continued guardianship are 
not incompatible is not only sound law, it is also sound economic 
and social policy. In matters pertaining to the ownership and con- 
trol of property many Indians are in fact children despite their 
age, and real friends of the Indians can best serve them by having 
guardianship continued until the Indians through training and ex- 
perience reach a maturity of judgment which will permit them 
to control their own property with a reasonable chance of success. 

Citizenship and Control of Indian Property by Courts. At this 
point consideration should perhaps be given the argument that since 
the Indians are now citizens, the function of administering their 
property held in trust should be taken away from the Indian Ser- 
vice and the Interior Department and be vested in the courts. The 
courts, it is argued, have power to appoint guardians for ordinary 
citizens and to review and, to a certain extent, to control the activi- 
ties of trustees for such citizens, why should not the courts exercise 
the same functions for the restricted Indians, thereby releasing 
them from the guardianship of the Indian Service? 

This argument, in the judgment of the survey staff, fails to give 
full consideration to the administrative problems involved. 

The evidence, as has been said, abundantly justifies the con- 
clusion that for thousands of restricted Indians trusteeship and 
guardianship are still necessary and will be necessary for many 
years to come. If the United States courts should attempt to deal 
directly with each individual restricted Indian and to appoint 
special guardians and trustees for him, they would be completely 
swamped by the volume of the detailed business. Many of the 
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estates involved, too, are so small that the expenses of guardians 
and trustees and of court action could not possibly be met from 
them, Then, also, the expenses of federal court action would be 
extremely heavy because the Indians and their property are so 
remote from the United States courts. 

If this jurisdiction should be conferred on the United States 
courts, apparently the only practicable administrative device would 
be for the courts to establish a general machinery for guardianship 
which would closely resemble that now maintained by the Indian 
Service. Thus the courts would be performing administrative 
rather than judicial functions. 

From the standpoint of economical and efficient administration 
such a course would be disastrous, because in many jurisdictions 
the primary difficulties of effective work with Indians are distance 
and isolation. The courts would either have to appoint the Indian 
Service employees as guardians and trustees or set up to some 
extent a duplicate organization, involving an enormous amount of 
duplication of work, such as travel about the reservation and the 
maintenance of records and accounts. 

In the chapter of this report dealing with general economic con- 
ditions the point has been made repeatedly that the trust property 
of the Indians and their tribal property must be utilized by the 
Indian Service in advancing the Indians. The restricted property 
of the Indians and their tribal property are materials to be used in 
promoting their economic and social advancement. It would be 
extremely unsound to divide responsibility and authority on theo- 
retical grounds, giving to one agency the guardianship and trustee- 
ship of the property and to another the function of training and 
stimulating the Indian in the effective economic use of that prop- 
erty. The Indian problem, as has been repeatedly said, is funda- 
mentally a great educational problem. Although for purposes of 
discussion and consideration it has to be divided into subjects such 
as health, education, economic conditions, family and social life, 
and property control, these subjects are only different aspects of 
the one educational task. The courts could not control one aspect 
and the executive branch of the government the others without 
duplication and confusion. The remedy for what is objectionable 
in the present situation lies not in giving the United States courts 
jurisdiction over something they are not organized and equipped 
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to handle but in strengthening the Indian Service so that it can 
better perform its functions as an educational agency. 

The United States courts only have been mentioned in this dis- 
cussion, Such experiments as have been tried in conferring juris- 
diction over Indian property on the state courts have resulted in 
an exploitation of individual Indians that has no parallel in the 
administration of the Indian property by the national government. 
If evidence be required, let anyone contrast the present excellent 
federal administration of the property of the restricted Osages with 
the state courts’ work among the Five Civilized Tribes or with 
conditions among the Osages before the passage of recent acts 
materially strengthening the power of the national government over 
guardians appointed by state courts. 

Political Rights from Citizenship. Citizenship is, as has been 
said, primarily an individual and political right. It, however, does 
not carry with it necessarily the right to vote. Prior to the adoption 
of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution, women in many 
states were citizens and yet they had no right to vote. The Indian 
who has been declared a citizen of the United States by statute 
does not by virtue of that act secure the right to vote in the state 
in which he resides. With respect to his right to vote he is subject 
to the state law and must satisfy the requirements of that law 
before securing the franchise. 

In many states the Indians can and do vote. In some of the 
more sparsely settled Western states, where the Indians form a 
considerable proportion of the population, their vote is an impor- 
tant factor in closely contested primaries and general elections, and 
party leaders organize them. Some evidence tends to show that 
they are appreciative of their political power and are inclined to 
consider the attitude toward measures in which they are interested, 
such as tribal claims and water rights. The survey staff, however, 
made no effort to collect information as to their political affiliation 
and activities, merely noting what came to the members incidentally. 

In at least one state, New Mexico, the state constitution denies 
to untaxed Indians the right to vote. The act of Congress declaring 
the Indians citizens of the United States raises sharply the question 
of the constitutionality of such a provision in any state constitu- 
tion. Apparently it denies to a citizen of the United States the 
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right to vote on the ground of race and if so it is in direct conflict 
with the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Citizenship Does Not Affect Legal Jurisdiction. Making the In- 
dians citizens of the United States automatically by virtue of the 
Fourteenth amendment makes them citizens of the state wherein 
they reside. Except where jurisdiction is conferred upon the 
United States courts of suits between “ citizens of different states,” 
and where the states require citizenship as a qualification for office 
holding, or sharing in the advantages of the state institutions, such 
as schools or charities, this fact has but little significance.” In Anglo- 
American polity civil rights have never been made dependent on 
political status. 


Maintenance of Order and Administration of Justice. The 
original theory under which the national government proceeded in 
its relations with the Indians was that they were self-governing 
communities, with whom the United States dealt only as with na- 
tions or tribes and not as with individuals. Intra-tribal matters, 
including the maintenance of order and the administration of jus- 
tice, were relinquished to the tribal authorities.° With the intrusion 
of white settlements, the breaking down of tribal organization, and 
the subsequent entry of the Indians into the economic and social 
life of the surrounding white communities, this theory became im- 
possible, and Congress, in the exercise of its paramount authority, 
found it necessary to extend over the Indians the laws of the 
white man. 

Criminal Law. Karly in our history, as an initial step in provid- 
ing a system of law for the vast domain then occupied by. the 
Indian tribes, Congress extended the federal criminal laws appli- 
cable to territory within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States to include the “Indian country.” The theory of tribal 
autonomy was indicated, however, by excepting from this general 
extension of law “ crimes committed by one Indian against the per- 
son or property of another Indian,” and cases where the Indian 
had “been punished by the local law of his tribe.’ * 


5 See Piper v. Big Pine School District, 226 Pac. 926 (Cal. 1924). 

® See Worcester vy. Georgia, 6 Peters (U. S.) 515, 559, 561 (1832) ; United 
States v. Kagama, 118 U. S. 375, 381, 383 (18096) ; United States v. Quiver, 
241 U. S. 602 (1916). 

7 Code of Laws of the United States, Title 25, Secs. 217-18. 
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The term “ Indian country ” has been defined by the courts to 
include both Indian reservations, whether created by treaty or 
executive order, and Indian allotments, so long as the title of the 
United States has not been completely relinquished.” On account 
of the principle of constitutional law, which emphasizes the equal- 
ity of the several states and considers that the ordinary civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the state extends over the Indian territory 
within its borders, the above statute has been construed as not to 
apply to crimes committed by non-Indians in the Indian domain, 
unless Indian rights and interests are in some way involved.’ At 
various times the federal statutes also made express provision for 
a few specified crimes committed within Indian reservations, of 
which the most important had to do with the introduction of 
intoxicants.” 

A decision of the United States Supreme Court in 1883 to the 
effect that under the statutes in force at the time the murder of one 
Indian by another within an Indian reservation was not punishable 
at all, if not punished by the Indians themselves,” was the occasion 
of the passage of what is now Section 548 of the Federal Criminal 
Code. This section provides that an Indian, who, within the limits 
of an Indian reservation, commits any one of the eight crimes of 
murder, manslaughter, rape, assault with intent to kill, assault with 
a dangerous weapon, burglary, larceny, and arson, shall likewise be 
subject to the federal statutes relating to such offenses, committed 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States.” Here also 
the word “reservation”’ is construed to include unrelinquished 


®* Donnelly v. United States, 228 U. S. 243 (1913); United States vy. 
a 231 U. S. 28 (1913); United States v. Pelican, 232 U. S: 430 

IQI4). 

’United States v. McBratney, 104 U. S. 621 (1881); Draper v. United 
States, 164 U. S. 240 (1896). In some instances the United States at the 
time of creating a state reserved to itself complete jurisdiction over Indian 
reservations, including non-Indians as well as Indians. See the Kansas In- 
cae Wall. (U. S.) 737 (1867) ; Hollister v. United States, 145 Fed. 773 

1906). 

*® Code of Laws of the United States, Title 25, Secs. 212-16, 241-53. 

“Ex parte Crow Dog, 109 U. S. 556 (1883). 

“ Code of Laws of the United States, Title 18, Secs. 548, 549. The punish- 
ment for the crime of rape may at the discretion of the court be imprisonment 
instead of death, as is the requirement of the ordinary federal statute on the 
Sa In South Dakota the federal jurisdiction includes non-Indians as 
well. 
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Indian allotments. As a result of this act an Indian who has com- 
mitted within an Indian reservation one of the above listed felo- 
nies, is subject to the jurisdiction of the United States court; if 
his offence is not included within such list, he is not so subject.” 

If an Indian, by virtue of the general allotment act,“ has re- 
ceived a trust patent to his land or, under the Burke Act, a fee 
patent, he has the benefit of, and becomes subject to, laws both civil 
and criminal of the state in which he resides. He thus becomes as 
any other citizen of the state subject to the state laws in most mat- 
ters, but he is still subject to such laws of the United States relat- 
ing to Indians as may be passed by Congress in the exercise of its 
constitutional powers to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes.” 
That the state law extends to all crimes committed by Indians off 
Indian reservations or restricted allotments, is also clear, but the 
weight of authority undoubtedly is that if the crime is committed 
by an Indian on restricted lands, whether it be one of the desig- 
nated eight felonies or not, the state courts are without jurisdic- 
tion; * a difficult situation, which the Idaho court has aptly re- 
ferred to as a “ government in spots.” ” 

From this brief consideration of the existing statutes and deci- 
sions it is apparent that there is a great gap in the power of both 
United States and state courts to punish Indians for committing 
on Indian lands acts which would be considered in most communi- 
ties serious public offences.” To overcome this unfortunate situa- 


‘ 


* United States v. Quiver, 241 U. S. 602 (1916); United States v. King, 
81 Fed. 625 (1897); Ex parte Hart, 157 Fed. 130 (1907) holding, respec- 
tively, that the crimes of adultery, assault with intent to rape, and incest are 
cognizable by the United States courts. 

+ 24, Stat. L:, 388, Sec. 6. 

United States v. Nice, 241 U. S. 591 (1916). 

*® State v. Condon, 79 Wash. 97 (1914); State v. Columbia George, 39 
Ore. 127 (1901); Ex parte Cross, 20 Neb. 417 (1886); Ex parte Van 
Morore, 221 Fed. 954 (1915); State v. Big Sheep, 75 Mont. 219 (1926) ; 
Minnesota v. Campbell, 53 Minn. 354 (1803) ; In re Blackbird, 109 Fed. 130 
(1901) ; In re Lincoln, 129 Fed. 247 (1904). 

** State v. Lott, 21 Idaho, 645 (1912). 

*% In the hearing before the House Committee of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
on H. R. 7826, Assistant Commissioner Meritt listed the following crimes 
which are unpunishable by state or United States courts when committed by 
an Indian against an Indian on an Indian reservation: Assault with intent 
to commit rape, assault with intent to commit great bodily harm, but not 
with intent to kill or with a dangerous weapon, robbery, mayhem, adultery, 
malicious mischief, resisting an officer, rescue, forgery, perjury, subornation 
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tion the national government has created certain Courts of Indian 
Offenses, presided over by Indian judges, the only statutory au- 
thority for which is the various appropriations by Congress for 
the payment of the salaries of the judges. The only decision sus- 
taining them is that by the District Court of Oregon, rendered 
nearly forty years ago,” in which their authority is said to rest on 
the general power of the Secretary of the Interior to make rules 
and regulations for the management of Indian affairs. The regu- 
lations under which the courts operate are contained in the archaic 
regulations of the Indian Office bearing the date 1904.” 
Domestic Relations. The domestic relations of the Indians are 
left almost entirely to their own determination. The courts of the 
several states, when called upon to consider the validity of mar- 
riages and divorces by so-called Indian custom, have almost uni- 
formly upheld them on the theory that the national government has 
recognized the autonomy of the Indians in such matters and thus 
removed them from the realm of state law in this respect.” The 
attitude of the national government is further indicated by the pro- 
vision in the statutes relating to inheritance of Indian lands; that 
“whenever any male and female Indian shall have cohabited 
together as husband and wife according to the custom and 
manner of Indian life, the issue of such cohabitation shall be for 
the purposes aforesaid taken and deemed to be the legitimate issue 


of perjury, receiving stolen goods, kidnapping, fraud, embezzlement, con- 
spiracy, trespass, breaking down fences, disturbing the peace, unlawful 
cohabitation, fornication, seduction, carnal knowledge, statutory rape, bigamy, 
polygamy, lewdness, soliciting female for immoral purposes, desertion of 
wife and family, etc. There is no decision involving a case, in which an 
Indian has committed crime under the federal statutes outside of the enu- 
merated eight offences, where the injured person was a non-Indian, or where 
the crime was primarily against the government instead of another person. 
It is possible that in such a case the extension of the federal criminal laws by 
Sections 217-18 of Title 25 of the Code of Laws would bring such a crime 
within the cognizance of the United States courts. 

* United States v. Clapox, 35 Fed. 575 (1888). 

*In Oklahoma the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes are under the 
jurisdiction of the state as far as the responsibility for crime is concerned. 
With respect to other Indians in the state, they are probably in the same 
situation as the Indians in our other western states, although the matter does 
not seem to have been directly adjudicated. See, however, United States v. 
Ramsey, 46 Sup. Ct. 559 (1926). 

™ Earl v. Godley, 42 Minn. 361 (1890) ; La Framboise v, Day, 136 Minn. 
239 (1917) ; Cyr v. Walker, 29 Okla. 281 (1911). 
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of the Indians so living together.” Although the courts recognize 
the extreme informality of Indian marriage and divorce, not every 
sexual relation constitutes an Indian marriage; the relations be- 
tween the parties must be continuous and complete and such as is 
usual between persons lawfully married.* The similitude of the 
Indian custom marriage to the common law marriage of our own 
judicial polity is indicated by the fact that in Oklahoma, where the 
state laws apply to the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, Indian 
custom marriages have been sustained as common law marriages 
under the state law, and divorces many times inferred from the 
fact of long and continuous separation. 

Personal and Property Rights. In spite of the Indian’s freedom 
from the criminal and family laws of the several states, and not- 
withstanding the guardianship of the national government, he is 
not precluded from resorting to the state and United States courts 
to enforce his personal and property rights.” In order to afford him 
additional protection, it is provided by federal statute that the 
United States District Attorney shall represent him in all suits at 
law or in equity.” Like all other persons, the Indian may acquire 
property, may make contracts when not expressly forbidden by the 
national government in the exercise of its authority as guardian, 
and may sue in the courts to enforce his rights in connection there- 
with, as well as to obtain redress for personal injury, or restriction 
of his liberty.” It is doubtful, however, when his property is unal- 
lotted and still under tribal control, whether the state courts would 
interfere in disputes between individual Indians concerning such 
property.” Different considerations also arise when the controversy 
concerns property which the United States is holding for him in 
trust. The federal statute * allowing any Indian to bring proceed- 
ings in the United States District Court to determine his right to 


2 Code of Laws of the United States, Title 25, Sec. 371. 

= Fender v. Segro, 41 Okla. 318 (1913). 

* Missouri Pacific Ry. v. Cullers, 81 Texas 382 (1891) ; Brown vy. Ander- 
son, 61 Okla. 136 (1916) ; Felix v. Patrick, 145 U. S. 317 (1802). 

7° Code of Laws of the United States, Title 25, Sec. 175. 

7° Stacy v. Labelle, 99 Wis. 520 (18098) ; Rubideaux v. Vallie, 12 Kan. 28 
(1873) ; Postoak v. Lee, 46 Okla. 477 (1915); In re Stingeis Estate, 61 
Mont. 173 (1921) ; Bem-Way-Bin-Ness v. Eshelby, 87 Minn. 108 (1902) ; 
Rider v. LaClair, 77 Wash. 488 (1914). 

77 Peano v. Bremner, 20 S. D. 342 (1906) ; Mulkins v. Snow, 232 N. Y. 47 
(1921) ; United States v. Seneca Nation, 274 Fed. 946 (1921). 

72 Code of Laws of the United States, Title 25, Secs. 345-46. 
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an allotment of land under the laws of the United States has been 
held to vest exclusive jurisdiction in such court, so that the state 
courts may not decide disputes concerning the title to land in which 
the United States still retains an interest.” But in spite of this, the 
individual Indian, or the United States suing in his behalf as guar- 
dian, may sue in the state courts in all matters concerning such land 
if the question of the title obtained by him from the United States 
is not involved.” 

Situation with Respect to Jurisdiction Unsatisfactory. This situ- 
ation with respect to jurisdiction is undoubtedly unsatisfactory. 
The Indian race is progressing to a condition where it will soon be 
required to assume full responsibility in the political, social, and 
economic affairs of county, state, and nation. The tribal organiza- 
tion, on which was predicated a large measure of Indian self- 
government, has largely vanished except in some of the pueblos * 
and in a few other closed reservations. It is unthinkable that in 
the laws governing these people the important matters of crime 
and domestic relations should be omitted. Doubt as to the exact 
jurisdiction of the state and national governments leads, moreover, 
to uncertainty and confusion. Those cognizant of Indian affairs 
have often called attention to the situation, and although consid- 
erable disagreement exists as to the means to be adopted to remedy 
conditions, opinion is particularly unanimous that some legislation 
is needed to correct the present uncertain and unsatisfactory state 
of affairs.” 


The Economic and Social Conditions Affecting Law and 
Judicial Administration. Any system of law and administration 
for the Indians must accord with the character and condition of the 


»® Mackay v. Kalyton, 204 U. S. 458 (1907). 

* Felix v. Patrick, 145 U. S. 317 (1892); Tiger v. Western Investment 
Co., 221 U. S. 286 (1910) ; Smith v. Mosgrove, 51 Ore. 495 (1908) ; Frazee v. 
Piper, 51 Wash. 278 (1908); Blackbody v. Maupin, 38 S. D. 621 (1917); 
United States v. O’Gorman, 287 Fed. 135 (1923). 

* The so-called tribal councils are akin to business committees, concerned 
chiefly with the preservation and utilization of the tribal resources, and the 
presentation of grievances arising in the government’s administration of In- 
dian affairs. 

*? See, for example, the annual reports of many agency superintendents, the 
annual reports of the Board of Indian Commissioners, the forty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Indian Rights Association, and the hearing before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress on H. R. 7826. 
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people to whom it applies, and this primary consideration makes 
any uniform solution of the problem impossible. The Indian people 
vary greatly in the degree to which they have assimilated white 
customs and standards of living. The Pueblos, Navajos, and 
Apaches are among those who have retained a large measure of 
their tribal life, customs, and language, while the Chippewas, 
Klamaths, Omahas, Yakimas, Winnebagoes, and many of the In- 
dians of Oklahoma are among those who have discarded most of 
their primitive habits in favor of the typical manner of life of 
the surrounding white community. Even within the separate tribes 
vast differences are found between individuals. Many of the older 
people know no language other than their native tongue and have 
adopted few of the customs and ideas of the white people, whereas 
many of the younger Indians have received some education in the 
schools, speak English reasonably well, and by close contact know 
intimately the vices as well as the virtues of the Caucasian race. 
These vast differences have received no formal recognition in law 
except insofar as trust patents under the Dawes Act or patents in 
fee under the Burke Act have been given to individual Indians, 
which action as has been seen, has the effect of removing them in 
part at least from the jurisdiction of the national government. 

A vast difference also exists between the various Indian groups 
with respect to their geographical, social, and political environ- 
ment. Certain tribes, such as the Papagoes, Navajos, and Apaches, 
are homogeneous Indian communities, so isolated as to be fairly 
free from interference and influence by any surrounding white 
population. Such Indians as the Pueblos, Menominees, and Crows 
constitute fairly compact racial groups, but they are contiguous 
to good sized white communities so that there is naturally consider- 
able intercourse between the two. Then, on many open reservations 
the Indians are still present in large numbers, but sometimes the 
white settlers constitute a large proportion of the population. Lastly, 
there are Indians still under government supervision, who are 
scattered over large sections of country, and who constitute but a 
small part of the population which is predominantly white. The 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma and the Indians of California 
are conspicuous examples of this class of the Indian people. 

The enforcement of order and the administration of justice 
among the Indians is greatly hampered by the fact that they are 
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often situated, either remote from county seats and other places 
where court meets and general legal business is transacted, or else 
they are contiguous to cities and villages where the general stand- 
ard of morality and law observance, among whites as well as 
Indians, is low. 

Disaster to the government’s wards will also inevitably follow 
any solution of the problem which neglects to consider their pre- 
vailing poverty and their ignorance of, and inexperience in, matters 
of property and contract, and, indeed, of laws and lawyers. 

The Indians Not Generally Lawless. As a general statement it 
may be said that the Indians are peaceable, tractable individuals, 
not inclined to commit serious crimes. This is particularly true of 
those, who preserving a large measure of their tribal life and cus- 
toms, live remote from white communities and have but little money 
to spend in acquiring the luxuries and vices of the white man. 
Even among the Indians of Oklahoma and California, closely inter- 
mixed with the white population, there is little, if any, complaint 
of crimes of violence or of serious breaches of the public peace. 
The above favorable generalizations, however, cannot be made con- 
cerning certain individual Indians. These are almost always found 
among Indians who have proceeded far from tribal life and ways, 
and have assimilated a considerable amount of education and white 
manners of life. The possession of an income sufficient to allow 
them to remain idle but insufficient to satisfy their desires, makes 
them dissatisfied and truculent. The adjacent white towns and 
villages, where they usually congregate, have low standards of 
morals and order, and constitute a poor environment for a people 
just emerging into the political, economic, and social life of the 
time, The education they have received makes them cognizant of 
past and present wrongs to their people, of the instability of the 
control which is exercised over them by the agency superintendent, 
and of the jurisdictional doubts which hinder action by other state 
and federal officers. The habit of obedience to tribal authority and 
to the superintendent’s executive orders is vanishing, and there is 
nothing to replace it. 

The Conditions with Respect to Domestic Relations. Concerning 
those crimes and misdemeanors committed by Indians, which are 
euphemistically termed moral offences, complaints from responsible 
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sources have become so numerous that bills were introduced in the 
last Congress to remedy the situation. The subject of Indian mar- 
riage, divorce, and family life is a sensitive one, touching closely 
the instincts, customs, and religion of the Indian race. A careful 
analysis will show that there are really two phases to the problem. 
The first question is whether an attempt should be made to supplant 
Indian ideals and customs of family life by compelling a full com- 
pliance with the state laws of marriage and divorce, which require 
the securing of a license and the ceremony before clergyman or 
civil authority in the one case and the submission to a judgment of 
a court of law in the other. The second is the question of remedy- 
ing as speedily and completely as possible the laxity of morals, 
especially the looseness of sexual relations, which would be repre- 
hensible under any mode of life, white or Indian. 

The object to be sought, of course, is a continuity of the family 
life and a proper rearing of children. With respect to the rearing 
of children the problem is not serious, for the testimony is over- 
whelming that the Indian mother and her male relatives will care 
for her children, even though the father repudiates all obligation 
for them. If the Indian were left alone in his native ways, and if 
the government were not attempting to adjust him to the prevailing 
civilization of the state and nation, the problem might well be left 
to the Indian to solve by his own methods. The government, how- 
ever, is attempting to do that very thing. In the schools it teaches 
the student to read and write the English language, to wear the 
clothes of our civilization, and to conform to most of our customs 
and habits. In the remote tribes and among those who have re- 
tained in large measure the morals and customs of Indian life, 
little compliance is found with the forms and ceremonies of mar- 
riage under state law; but it is among the educated, sophisticated, 
and presumably “civilized” young Indians that the true moral 
delinquency exists. The Indian custom marriage and divorce seems 
ill-defined and not well understood, but it is not within the province 
of this chapter to enter into an ethnological or historical discussion 
of the topic. Suffice it to say that at the present time Indian-custom 
marriage very commonly means simply to commence living to- 
gether in family relation, and Indian custom divorce means to cease 
such living. With the younger educated Indians, no longer influ- 
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enced by the old tribal domestic life and morals, the fluidity of 
Indian custom marriage and divorce may become simply an oppor- 
tunity for license. 

The only instruments for combating the evil at present are the 
Courts of Indian Offenses, where they exist, and the persuasion or 
coercion of the agency superintendent. Real progress is made diffi- 
cult by the lack of jurisdiction in the state and United States courts 
and by the inconsistency of the government in recognizing, for 
purposes of inheritance, Indian custom marriage and divorce, and 
at the same time in attempting by executive plea and threat to 
secure a compliance with civilized ideas on the subject. 

Even the Indian who desires to travel along the way of the white 
man may find his path strewn with obstacles. Uncas Noche, a blind 
interpreter at the Mescalero agency, deserted by his wife, was 
left well nigh helpless. A little boy, whom he hired to lead him 
about, also failed him. In this exigency Uncas sought another wife, 
but being a Christian Indian and a government employee, first 
went to the state court to secure a divorce from his unfaithful 
spouse. The state judge disclaimed jurisdiction in such a case and 
left him without relief. The superintendent, to whom he next 
appealed, was without authority to grant divorces, Uncas accepted 
the alternative of technical bigamy to practical helplessness. His 
choice, however, led to disgrace within his church and to threatened 
loss of his position with the government. 

Any attempt to extend the state law of marriage and divorce 
in toto to such people as the Navajos, who, far removed from white 
contacts, roam over a wide domain and retain much of their tribal 
life and customs, would, it is believed, prove unjust and abortive. 
Any general extension of the state law by act of Congress should 
except such Indians. The effort should, however, be made to lead 
them by gradual steps up to an accepted standard of marriage 
which would be conducive to greater continuity of family life. 
Recording the fact of marriage by the Indians at the agency, the 
issuance of a certificate thereof, and the keeping of a marriage 
register would be aids in the education of the Indians along the 
lines that the several states have found conducive to individual 
and family welfare. In order to render to divorce a form and legal 
sanction which would not be so expensive and cumbersome as to 
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be unattainable by most of this class, the Court of Indian Offences 
should be vested with jurisdiction to grant divorces. In the same 
court slight punishments should be imposed for those who in their 
family relations neglect the formalities above suggested. 

Many Indians should be placed under the state law in their 
domestic affairs as in other matters. This action should be deter- 
mined by their ability to speak and read English, by their com- 
petency in economic striving, by their participation in the social 
concerns of the community, by the possibility of access to the 
appropriate judicial and administrative offices of the state, and by 
their non-susceptibility to effective federal or tribal control. Of 
course, no interference with existing marital relations should be 
attempted. Even with such people it is a prime necessity that a 
system of legal aid and the cooperation of state and county officers 
be assured, in order that the extension of law so decreed may exist 
in practice as well as in the statutes of Congress. 

The Use of Intoxicants. The problem of the use of intoxicants 
by the Indians is not substantially different from the same problem 
in the surrounding white communities. The greatest difficulties 
occur in the open reservations and at the agencies where the Indians 
make frequent visits to the nearby towns and cities to procure 
liquor. The latter difficulty can be solved only by sympathetic 
cooperation with the local authorities. Generally the best results 
are obtained by the special prohibition enforcement officers of the 
Indian Service, who, although they may have several states within 
their respective territories, are able to make intensive efforts at 
the particular reservations where their services are in greatest need. 
A chief liquor enforcement officer, devoting a large part of his time 
to active field work, should be employed to supervise and coordinate 
their work. In the whole field of prohibition enforcement among 
Indians there can be no relaxation of vigilance. Increased, rather 
than diminished, appropriations for the work should be sought. 

The practice of employing the local farmer, stock man, or field 
clerk as a liquor officer is not desirable. He soon becomes known 
and his work becomes difficult. Then, his police duties are a 
hindrance to obtaining codperation from the Indians in the indus- 
trial and social phases of his work. 

Gambling. Gambling, chiefly detrimental because of its interfer- 
ence with the regularity of income, is not generally regarded as a 
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pressing problem. Effective suppression of the practice away from 
the reservation is almost impossible where the local sentiment per- 
mits gambling, or where, as in the State of Nevada, there is no law 
against it. As the Indian is developed socially, and as his time 
becomes in greater measure occupied by productive effort, the evil 
will gradually shrink to the place usually occupied by it in the 
normal American rural or urban community. 

Civil Disputes Not Involving Domestic Relations. The adjust- 
ment of civil disputes, other than domestic troubles, is not a serious 
problem on the Indian reservations. The Indian has but little 
property and little to cause dispute between himself and his neigh- 
bor. His real estate is under the control and protection of the 
United States, and legal action in respect thereto is usually taken 
by the national government in the United States courts. Minor 
matters, such as controversies in regard to some article of personal 
property, petty assaults, and family quarrels are dealt with by the 
Court of Indian Offenses as adequately as could be expected of any 
tribunal. As above stated, the extending of the jurisdiction of this 
court to include divorce would, as applied to the less advanced 
Indians, be advisable in order to secure for them a more nearly 
complete system of law and justice. 


Present Methods of Administering Justice. The division of 
jurisdiction between state and United States courts whereby certain 
offenses committed away from the Indian lands are punishable in 
the state courts, certain other offenses committed on Indian lands 
are punishable in the United States courts, and still other offenses 
committed on reservations or restricted allotments are unpunish- 
able by either state or federal authorities, is uncertain and de- 
moralizing. In some instances the state courts, in order to provide 
some semblance of law and order, have enforced their authority on 
the reservations without legal warrant, but eventually the jurisdic- 
tional question has been raised by attorneys appearing in behalf 
of Indian clients, and thereafter such courts have declined to take 
cognizance of the cases. Even where the state has undoubted 
authority in law for assuming jurisdiction over the Indian, it will 
frequently refuse to exercise it, partly because the Indian escapes 
the payment of taxes for the support of the state and local govern- 
ments and partly because he is considered the exclusive problem 
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of the national government. Praiseworthy examples of cooperation 
have existed between the agency authorities and the local police offi- 
cers and magistrates in the suppression of the sale to Indians of 
liquor and proprietary alcoholic medicines. Another excellent pallia- 
tive for the situation, adopted by some local judges and Indian su- 
perintendents, is the practice of summoning before the village or city 
courts drunk or disorderly Indians and committing them to the 
Indian superintendent to carry ott the sentence imposed. At other 
times the lack of proper laws or the apathy of the constituted 
authorities leads to seemingly excusable but unwise attempts to 
maintain order by illegal means. When such attempts are thwarted, 
as they inevitably are, the resulting situation is worse than before, 
for the victory gained renders the lawless even more intolerant of 
restraint. 

The Court of Indian Offenses. For the punishment of petty 
offenses and the settlement of minor civil disputes the only judicial 
machinery available is the Court of Indian Offenses. There are 
only about thirty such courts. More than one-half of the reserva- 
tions exist without them. Concerning these courts it is hard to 
make generalizations, for they vary greatly, particularly in the 
degree of success with which they perform the duties required of 
them. Regulations of the Department of the Interior for 1904 pro- 
vide a limited code which is supposed to govern their jurisdiction 
and practice, but it is doubtful whether one in ten of the judges has 
ever read any of it, and certain it is that it has little practical effect 
in governing their deliberations. The provision of the regulations 
which gives to the court both jurisdiction over “ misdemeanors ” and 
the civil jurisdiction of a justice of the peace is certainly indefinite 
and broad enough to cover a wide range. A study of the records of 
various courts indicates that the usual matters considered by them 
involve drunkenness, sexual offenses, minor assaults, domestic 
troubles, and personal property disputes involving small values. 
The decision rendered in these cases depends not upon code or 
precedent, but upon that subtle quality of the mind called common 
sense and upon an understanding of the current native ideas of 
property and justice. No sharp division is drawn between criminal 
and civil jurisdiction. An attempt to make an exact category of 
offenses and disputes would be hazardous on account of a lack of 
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nomenclature understood by the Indians. No evidence was found, 
however, of any attempt to inflict punishments for acts which would 
not ordinarily be considered public or private wrongs. 

The consensus of opinion is that the Indian judge is one of the 
higher types of Indian, usually one of the older men, who, though 
he may lack the formal education of the younger people, still 
possesses a high degree of integrity and a native intelligence and 
shrewdness which secure for him a position of standing in his 
tribe. The Indian judges are appointed by the superintendents and 
usually serve for many years through the terms of several super- 
intendents. A difficulty in their selection arises from the existence 
of factions on the reservations, and hence unless care be taken 
there may be a tendency to exercise favoritism or spite in the 
decision of cases. This may be the explanation at one reservation 
of the frequent insistence of the Indian judges that punishment be 
imposed for minor infractions such as intoxication, in spite of the 
fact that the offenses in question had been committed three, four, 
or even nine months previous to any complaint to the agency 
authorities. Local Indian politics constitute one of the reasons why 
several judges instead of one are usually appointed, and constitute 
also a reason why the popular election of judges might lead to bad 
results, since the dominant faction might elect all the judges. 

The procedure of the court is generally informal. The judges 
meet on certain prescribed days at longer or shorter intervals 
according to the amount of business. If an offense has been com- 
mitted or a dispute has arisen, the parties are notified to be present 
at that time and to bring their witnesses. At the Flathead Reser- 
vation the practice was followed of arresting the alleged offender 
at the time complaint was made, and of keeping him near the 
agency office working until the day of trial. The sentence which 
usually followed was then dated from the time of the arrest. The 
Indian police apparently have little trouble in securing the atten- 
dance of parties at the sittings of the court. 

The actual trial of the cases requires but little formality. At one 
of the several sessions of Courts of Indian Offenses attended by 
members of the survey staff, the two Indian judges took their seats 
in the agency office. The Indian policeman and one of the agency 
employees were present. While one of the judges interrogated 
each witness separately, the other witnesses being excluded from 
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the room, the other judge made an abstract of the testimony. The 
colloquy was in the native tongue, but the record was made in 
English. After the testimony was taken the judges conferred with 
each other. The parties and their witnesses were then called in and 
sentence was pronounced. This seems to be about the customary 
procedure, although in some courts the witnesses testify in open 
court. Although a more careful keeping of records is desirable,” 
the absence of a formal code and the informality of the proceedings 
are not causes for alarm. Such a manner of handling cases has 
been found wisest and most expeditious for the juvenile courts, the 
courts of domestic relations, and the small claims courts of our 
large cities, which are so satisfactory in dealing with matters anal- 
ogous to many of those handled by the Court of Indian Offenses.” 
A formal, complicated, or technical system of procedural and sub- 
stantive law could not be administered by the Indian judges, and 
even if it could be, would not result in a higher type of justice. As 
Elihu Root has said, “ There is no reason why a plain honest man 
should not be permitted to go into court and tell his story and have 
the judge before whom he comes permitted to do justice in that 
particular case, unhampered by a great variety of statutory 
rulés.” ~ 

The sentence of the court is usually imprisonment, although in- 
frequently a fine is imposed to be paid in property. Imprisonment 
does not, however, mean actual incarceration, but rather a term of 
labor about the agency grounds, on the roads, or on the irrigation 
ditches. 

There are jails, but they are ordinarily only places of temporary 
confinement and are frequently kept unlocked. At some reserva- 
tions the prisoners are detained in the jail at night, while at others 
they are permitted to remain in their own homes. A much needed 
improvement at most agencies is the repair and renovation of the 


33 At the Pine Ridge Agency in cases of any importance the evidence is 
recorded in the Indian tongue and is subsequently translated if the super- 
intendent so directs. 

* Herbert Harley, Secretary of the American Judicature Society, Concilia- 
tion procedure, American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals, 
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Flexner and Oppenheim, Legal aspects of the juvenile court, 1922. 
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ment of Teaching, Bulletin 13. 
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building used for confining prisoners so that it will be at least 
secure, habitable, and sanitary for the unfortunates who are re- 
tained there. The sentences imposed by the courts vary, of course, 
on different reservations and for different offenses. Sometimes 
they are as short as a few days, and they have been known to extend 
to four months. The superintendent has control over the execution 
of the sentence, and almost invariably liberal allowances are made 
for good behavior and extra work, so that the longer sentences are 
greatly shortened. It is also a frequent practice, if the services of 
the prisoner are needed, to suspend the sentence or even to sentence 
the offender to perform certain work on his own property or on 
the property of a relative. Thus, in an extremely informal way, 
the practice accords with the work of probation officers and parole 
boards and with the indeterminate sentence of the state courts. 
With the establishment of social service work on the reservation 
and the codperation of trained workers with court and superin- 
tendent, a true probationary system could easily result from the 
present rough framework of the Indian courts. 

The charge is frequently made that the Indian judges are domi- 
nated by the superintendents. At some reservations where the 
superintendent conducts the prosecution of the case or even acts 
as one of the judges, this is undoubtedly true. In fact, at ten reser- 
vations the regular Court of Indian Offenses has been abandoned 
and the superintendent himself has assumed the role of judge. At 
many other places, however, the decision of the Indian judges is 
untramelled, and the only interference by the superintendent is an 
occasional diminution of punishment. Although the superintendent 
should not attempt to control the action of the court, and certainly 
should not himself act as judge, it is extremely desirable that he 
advise the court when requested, veto its actions when arbitrary 
and unjust, and assist in enforcing its judgments. 

Among the Senecas of New York, the Peace Makers Courts are 
entirely uncontrolled by outside governmental authority, and the 
unfortunate result has been a reign of unshamed corruption. The 
fear of arbitrary action by the superintendents is based more on 
theory than on fact. In the community adjacent to the Indian reser- 
vations, the superintendent ordinarily ranks among the very best 
in ability and integrity, certainly much above the usual justice of 
the peace. As Mr, Justice McKenna once said of the Blue Sky 
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Commissioners, when the bogey of arbitrary executive action was 
raised, ““ We must accord to (him) a proper sense of duty and the 
presumption that the function entrusted to him will be executed 
in the public interest, not wantonly or arbitrarily.” * The critics of 
the government policy in this respect have adduced practically no 
well founded cases of unjust action by the Courts of Indian Of- 
fenses, or by the superintendent, and on the reservations little com- 
plaint is heard from the Indians. In fact, if the superintendent 
wishes to be particularly severe on a particular Indian, the usual 
means of attaining his desire is to turn the individual over to the 
state or United States courts for attention. The practice in Canada 
should be cited where the superintendent acts as a magistrate, hear- 
ing and disposing of the cases that come before him. 

One exceptionally able mixed-blood Indian employee of the gov- 
ernment, whose sympathy for and interest in the Indians do not 
seem to be open to question, makes this noteworthy point. When 
an Indian offender is brought before the Court of Indian Offenses, 
neither he nor his family feels under obligation to retain an attor- 
ney or to go to any other special expense in the matter. If on the 
other hand he is taken before a white man’s court, either state or 
federal, he and his family, if not his friends, will spend all they 
can raise in his defense, because to them imprisonment in the white 
man’s institutions, even if only for a few months, is an extremely 
severe penalty, as it goes so counter to Indian nature. This par- 
ticular Indian is strongly in favor of retention of the Indian court 
for the economically backward Indians, because it is suited to 
their condition and does not impose great financial burden on the 
offender and his family. 

The chief criticism of the Court of Indian Offenses is its inade- 
quacy in dealing with serious cases or hardened offenders. For the 
vicious and unruly characters about some of the reservations, more 
severe treatment is necessary than the quasi-paternal admonitions 
and the slight punishments which it is possible to inflict by execu- 
tive measure. For matters within their proper scope the Indian 
courts are extremely well suited to accomplish the tasks laid upon 
them. 


% Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co. 242 U. S. 539 (1917). 
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The Pueblos. The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico constitute such 
a peculiar and complicated problem that particular attention must 
be given to them. There are twenty of these pueblos or villages 
located in a territory one hundred and fifty miles long from north 
to south. Some of the pueblos are well populated and prosperous, 
while others are slowly approaching extinction. The pueblo of 
Laguna is notable in having adopted: many of the ways and cus- 
toms of the white people, while others, as Taos and Santo Do- 
mingo, cling to the ancient tradition. Within some of the separate 
pueblos there exist two parties, the conservatives who resent any 
inroads on native customs and ideals, and the progressives who 
desire to follow more closely the life and habits of the white folks 
about them. Parties, or clans, within the pueblos exercise strong 
political power and dominate in the election of pueblo officers. To 
render the situation doubly difficult, many good people in Santa Fé 
and Albuquerque have interested themselves in these Indians, and 
the government in any action it takes must count on their influence 
with the Indians. The local courts, particularly the justices of the 
peace, are controlled by the Mexican element in the population, and 
the one thing concerning which opinion is unanimous is that it 
would be most unwise to subject the Indians to their jurisdiction. 

The governing agents in each pueblo are a governor and council, 
ostensibly elected by popular vote, but in fact nominated by the 
cacique, or religious head of the pueblo, and largely controlled by 
him. After open hearing, the governor and council administer 
justice; the criminal sentence is either a fine or a whipping. 
Although the progressive elements complain of the harsh and brutal 
actions of the ruling conservative faction, the vast majority of the 
Indians, without doubt, desire to keep intact their ancient tribal 
government, which would include, of course, such methods of jus- 
tice. Apparently in some of the pueblos the tribal authority is in- 
effective in maintaining order and a condition approaching law- 
lessness exists. 

The time available did not permit the survey staff to make the 
intensive study necessary to arrive at a proper solution of this 
difficult problem. The members of the staff are agreed, however, 
that although some change in the existing situation is necessary, 
no drastic step should be taken without a thorough investigation 
in the field and a careful consideration of all possible means of deal- 
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ing with the situation. It is therefore recommended that a special 
commission be employed to perform this important task and to 
report its findings to the Department of the Interior. 


Suggested Remedies in the Field of Order and Justice. Any 
system of law and law enforcement for the Indians will have to be 
adapted to the conditions of the several different tribes, according 
to their environment and their economic, intellectual, and moral 
status. Different solutions will be required for different problems. 
Adaptability is much more to be desired than uniformity. Eventu- 
ally all Indians in the United States will be assimilated into our 
social, economic, and political life, and therefore it is highly desir- 
able that the law and the system of administering the law applied 
to them shall educate and prepare them for a final and complete 
subjection to the system of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence under 
which the American people live today. Utopia cannot be expected 
from legislative enactment, for it will be impossible by any system 
of law and order to provide moral habits of life for the Indian, or 
to secure for him completely his person and property, when such 
matters are but little regarded by the white people in the com- 
munity where he lives. 

Certain Classes of Indians Should Be Under State Law Except 
as to Property. Many Indians, except for the supervision of prop- 
erty interests and the furnishing of medical, educational, and social 
service, should be placed entirely under the state law. These are 
of two kinds: first, those groups like the California Indians, who 
are so widely scattered that no reasonable number of Indian Office 
agents can effectively maintain order and administer justice among 
them; and secondly, those advanced groups, who by education, 
training, and economic competency are able to regulate their con- 
duct and to preserve their property interests with an understand- 
ing of, and a responsibility to, the ordinary laws governing in the 
community. 

United States Courts or State Courts to Apply State Law. 
Much may be said in favor of placing jurisdiction over such In- 
dians in the United States rather than in the state courts. The 
trial by the United States courts of certain felonies is an established 
and well received mode of procedure, and there is undoubtedly 
basis for the belief that such courts are less susceptible to local 
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prejudice and will afford a greater measure of justice to the Indians 
than do state tribunals. 

On the other hand there are several objections to this course. 
The United States courts are often remote from the Indians. 
Giving them jurisdiction will preserve the present divided juris- 
diction over the Indians according to the situs of crime and the 
property status of individual Indians. As there is no federal civil 
law as such and as the federal Criminal Code is very specialized 
and incomplete, it is advisable that the state law, whether adminis- 
tered by United States or state courts, should be applied. Again, 
any attempt to place upon the United States judges the burden of 
administering the petty civil and criminal jurisdiction of a justice 
of the peace, or county court, is bound to prove abortive. 

Probably the best results in dealing with such Indians will be 
obtained by conferring on the state court exclusive jurisdiction in 
all actions for divorce, in all civil matters up to a given maximum 
(say $500), and in all cases of misdemeanors. The United States 

court could then be vested with jurisdiction over the larger civil 
cases, and other felonies. In case of claim of prejudice in the state 
court opportunity should be given to remove the case to the United 
States court. Although this solution of the problem still leaves a 
possibility of vexations in the division of jurisdiction over felonies 
according to the situs of the crime and the status of the Indian, 
felony cases are not large in number, and in any event the greater 
assurance to the Indian of a fair and unprejudiced trial will jus- 
tify the inconvenience. 

Necessity for Organized Effort and Legal Aid Where State Law 
Is Applied. No immediate reformation in the affairs of the Indians 
can be expected, however, from any bare enactment of Congress. 
In order that the states may be brought to assume the enlarged 
jurisdiction over the Indian wards of the national government, 
some organized effort must be made through conference with gov- 
ernors, with attorneys general, and with associations of judges and 
county attorneys, to awaken a more lively interest in the Indians. 
A clear determination of the extent of the state’s jurisdiction in 
Indian matters will in itself lead to greater activity by the state 
authorities, who now with considerable justice excuse their non- 
action by the plea that their authority in the case is uncertain. 
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In order that the extension of the normal processes of govern- 
ment over the Indians may not lead to misunderstanding, abuses, 
and oppressions, some organized system of legal aid should be 
provided for the ignorant and needy among them. For even among 
the class of Indians who are now under consideration, there are 
many who are unacquainted with the white man’s laws and meth- 
ods of business, and have not sufficient means to hire competent 
legal help. ‘ The way of the unlettered and impecunious has never 
been easy before the law,’” and although the educated Indian with 
means seldom lacks an attorney to protect his interests, his less 
fortunate brother should not be allowed to suffer for lack of legal 
assistance. No Indian should be brought before a court for a crimi- 
nal offense without capable and honest counsel to defend him, nor 
should his interests in civil matters be unguarded because he cannot 
procure proper legal services. A more adequate system of legal aid 
for the Indians, which should include the payment of court costs 
in necessary cases, is greatly needed. A recommendation to this 
effect is made later in the report. 

Among Other Classes of Indians the Court of Indian Offenses 
Still Needed. Among the remote tribes, less far advanced on the 
way to amalgamation with the white population, a dual system of 
the administration of civil and criminal justice seems necessary. 
For misdemeanors, small civil cases, and family disputes the juris- 
diction of the Courts of Indian Offenses should be preserved. It is 
believed that these courts are preferable to the proposed substi- 
tute of * white magistrates appointed by and accountable to the 
United States District Court. In the first place, near many reser- 
vations it is doubtful whether men of sufficient character, training, 
and ability to perform the function would be available. To appoint 
magistrates located many miles from the homes of the Indians 
would be almost as bad as requiring the Indian to resort to the 
regular state courts. In the second place, no person of an alien 
race, speaking a strange and unknown tongue, and compelled to 
act through interpreters, could as well understand the psychology 
of the Indian and the complications of the various cases, or as 


** Justin Miller, Difficulties of the poor man accused of crime, Amer. Acad. 
of Pol. and Soc. Science, Annals, March, 1926; Reginald Heber Smith, 
Justice and the poor. 

8 See H. R. 9315, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 
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wisely or as surely administer justice among the Indians, as could 
the Indian judges who preside over the Courts of Indian Offenses. 
In many cases the appointee of the United States court would be 
compelled to rely upon the superintendent for advice, and his de- 
cision would be as much under the influence of that officer as are 
the decisions of the present Indian courts. The regulations of the 
Interior Department should be revised, however, with a view to 
defining in non-technical language the offenses cognizable by the 
court and the punishments to be decreed for violations thereof. 
Especially should provision be made for securing the investigation 
and advice of the social agencies of the reservation in all cases 
where family interests are in any way affected. 

Transfer of Cases from Court of Indian Offenses. For the more 
serious crimes involving the possibility of weighty punishments the 
Court of Indian Offenses is not suitable, and here the jurisdiction 
should be in the United States court, as in the case of the two 
classes of Indians previously considered. Even where the offenses 
committed are not classed as felonies, there will be found on the 
various reservations certain Indians who are disorderly, unamen- 
able to ordinary discipline, and even vicious. For such as these the 
quasi-paternal jurisdiction of the Court of Indian Offenses is inade- 
quate. For the proper control of such people the Court of Indian 
Offenses, with the approval of the superintendent, should have the 
power of submitting the entire case to the state court, where the 
ordinary punishments of the state law can be executed. The state 
courts should have jurisdiction also in those cases where no Court 
of Indian Offenses exists. Without some such expedient as this 
the authority of law will often be flouted by some elements of the 
Indian population, without adequate means of restraining the evil 
doers. Also it would be advisable to allow any party to a case to 
have it removed to the state court if he deems that justice can 
better be secured there. Such cases will be few, but the opportunity 
to secure a trial by the regular processes of our judicial system 
should not be denied. 

The Need for an Institution for Delinquents. A serious diffi- 
culty in dealing with any group of Indians is the lack of an insti- 
tution for the training of maladjusted, or delinquent, boys and 
girls. State or private institutions are not ordinarily open to the 
Indian youth, and, even if they were, are not suitable places for 
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these children so close to the primitive life of their ancestors. The 
sentences of the Court of Indian Offenses leave the offender on 
the reservation, where the influence exerted is bound to be detri- 
mental to his or her companions. In this dilemma some superin- 
tendents have contrived to have the undesirables among their 
younger people sent to the government boarding schools, where 
their presence necessitates stern repressive regulations unjust to 
their innocent fellows. The government should seriously consider 
the necessity of proper training schools for the care of such unfor- 
tunate delinquents. These schools should be located with reference 
to the accessibility of clinics and other facilities for doing construc- 
tive work with problem children and youth. 

The Need for Expert Study and Planning. The task of dividing 
the Indian peoples into classes for the purpose of regulating their 
family relationships and for administering civil and criminal jus- 
tice can be accomplished only by detailed and expert study. Also 
conditions will change, and many of those who now should be sub- 
ject to executive control must eventually be placed under the ordi- 
nary processes of law. For these reasons the separation should be 
determined by executive investigation rather than by unbending 
legislative fiat. A statute of Congress which would empower the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish Courts of Indian Offenses 
among those Indians found by him to be unsuited in condition, 
training, and environment to government by the regularly consti- 
tuted authorities of state and nation, and which would extend the 
state laws in the manner indicated above to the remaining further 
advanced people, would furnish opportunity for investigation and 
change to meet new conditions. This, it is believed, would be sus- 
tainable against objection on constitutional grounds. The actual 
task of making the division would be placed upon the Division of 
Planning and Development, recommended in another portion of 
this report. 


The Government as Guardian and Trustee of Indian Prop- 
erty. The national government’s guardianship of the Indian and 
its trust title to Indian property impose on that government the 
duty of protection and advancement of the Indian’s interests. This 
duty is rendered more exacting by the unsophisticated character 
of the ward and his impoverished condition. The Indians, except- 
ing a few isolated individuals far advanced on the road to economic 
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competency, must rely upon the government of the United States 
to protect their property and personal interests unless they depend 
upon the sporadic attempts of philanthropic friends of the race or 
upon the dubious attempts of self-seeking traffickers in Indian 
ignorance and credulity. These Indian property interests include 
not only individual claims, seemingly insignificant considered 
singly, although of inestimable gravity viewed in the aggregate, but 
also vast tribal resources of oil, minerals, timber, and water for 
irrigation and power. 

The task of the government is much more comprehensive than 
that of the ordinary guardian or trustee, in that it has by congres- 
sional enactment assumed the duty of settling the testate and intes- 
tate succession to Indian estates instead of entrusting that func- 
tion to the probate courts of the several states. 

The Legal Organization and Procedure. In view of the number 
and importance of the legal questions which arise in the conduct of 
Indian affairs, it is extraordinary that the Office of Indian Affairs 
has no high officer corresponding to a general counsel or solicitor. 
It has a law clerk and several other people with legal training, who 
either are burdened with a mass of administrative detail or else 
are narrowly confined to special fields such as probate or irrigation. 
A number of attorneys in the Office of the Solicitor of the Interior 
Department are exclusively engaged with Indian matters, but 
these men are responsible to the Solicitor and to the Secretary of 
the Interior and not to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Their 
function is chiefly the consideration of the legal phases of proposi- 
tions which by act of Congress require the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The opinion of the Solicitor on disputed legal 
points may be obtained also by formal request of the Commissioner 
upon the Secretary. The need is for more than this. The Indian 
Office needs a highly trained lawyer, with necessary assistants, to 
coordinate, supervise, and expedite the multifarious legal phases 
of its work. The savings to the Indians and to the government 
itself in property conserved and in litigation efficiently and expedi- 
tiously handled would result in an increased morale within the 
service and among the Indians and would justify the creation of 
such an office. 

The lack of responsible leadership in the management of the 
legal affairs of the Indians is chiefly apparent in the conduct of 
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litigation. The first person to whom legal difficulties are presented 
is usually the reservation superintendent, who is in direct contact 
with the Indians and to whom they chiefly look for protection and 
guidance. The report of the superintendent goes to the Indian 
Office where it is first referred to the particular division adminis- 
tering the phase of Indian affairs within which the trouble lies. 
Here the case is really prepared and the recommendations of the 
Indian Office as to the advisability of suit are made. If a recom- 
mendation of suit meet with approval of the Commissioner and his 
immediate advisers, a letter from him to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in which the Secretary is requested to present the matter to 
the Attorney General for such action as he deems fit, is prepared 
for the Commissioner’s signature by the divisional clerk who has 
investigated the case. In considering the Commissioner’s request 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior who is particularly entrusted 
with the administration of Indian matters, is of course guided by 
the advice of the attorneys of the Solicitor’s office. If the Depart- 
ment of the Interior approves the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, the case is referred to the Department of 
Justice. When the case reaches the Department of Justice the law- 
yers there review it and, if their opinion is favorable to the com- 
mencement of suit, the case is finally sent to the appropriate United 
States District Attorney, who by statute is entrusted with the con- 
duct of Indian litigation. Thus when the original complaint to the 
superintendent has finally germinated in effective action, it is too 
often true that much valuable time has been lost and that the per- 
son responsible for the active handling of the case is far removed 
from Indian interests and contacts. 

This circumambulation cannot in the nature of things lead to the . 
best results. The Office of Indian Affairs—which is the developer 
and organizer of the action, the custodian of the evidence, the gov- 
ernmental party in interest, and the chief point of contact with 
the government’s Indian ward—on reference of the case to the 
Department of Justice passes from the case as far as its control of 
the litigation, and one might almost say, as far as its interest in it 
is concerned. The files of the Office of Indian Affairs contain cases 
of supreme importance, concerning which no data have been re- 
ceived for the entire year preceding. A lawyer of the highest effi- 
ciency and integrity should manage and direct the multifarious 
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actions brought by the government in the interests of its Indian 
wards, 

In the past certain suits have been brought which involved a legal 
question of vital importance to large numbers of the government’s 
wards, but only after the litigation has progressed has it been dis- 
covered that the particular case involved other facts foreign to the 
vital point at issue which rendered an adverse decision certain. At 
times the delay in bringing to a focus contested claims has been 
extreme. In June of 1921, for example, the Superintendent of the 
Flathead Agency advised the Commissioner that certain parties had 
filed mining claims on the timber lands of the Flathead Indians. 
Although advice was at once given that the claims were without 
legal basis, it was not until May of 1927 that the case was sub- 
mitted to the Department of Justice for action. In this case the 
delay was particularly dangerous, as it involved the probability of 
the cancellation of large timber sales because of the presence of 
these trespassers whom the government had failed to remove. If 
there is uncertainty and hesitation in the larger matters, the usual 
result in the smaller affairs is that the Indian goes entirely without 
legal aid, and often loses his rights by default. 

A difficulty with the present modus operandt is the unsatisfactory 
nature of the service often rendered by the United States district 
attorneys. In many cases, particularly in irrigation matters, ex- 
tremely abstruse and technical problems of law are presented, con- 
cerning which the United States district attorneys, with their many 
other duties, are necessarily not experts. More serious is the fact 
that they often fail to comprehend and follow the theory and prin- 
ciple of the governmental protection of the Indians. Their sympa- 
thies lie not with their clients, but with their clients’ opponents. In 
some instances the Indian Office, working through the Department 
of Justice, has encountered great difficulty in prevailing upon the 
United States district attorneys to prosecute cases in which the 
position of the Office was based on well settled governmental poli- 
cies in dealing with the Indians. It is not surprising that in such 
a situation failure often results. 

The present situation could be remedied by an organization of a 
legal force within the Indian Service similar to that already exist- 
ing within the Bureau of Reclamation. In addition to the general 
counsel at Washington, heretofore mentioned, there should be in 
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the field, district counsel situated in the centers of Indian popula- 
tion. These men, perhaps nine or ten in all, should devote their 
entire time to the legal interests of the Indians, and they would 
soon become expert in all matters of law relating to them. The 
nominal conduct of litigation would remain with the United States 
district attorneys, but these district counsel of the Indian Office, 
acting under the supervision of the general counsel in Washington, 
would actually prepare the cases and actively assist in the trials. 
The actual details of the system would have to be worked out after 
a careful detailed survey of the field. 

The system should probably include attorneys retained for part 
time in the several localities contiguous to the reservations to attend 
to minor matters, such as formal appearances and the conduct of 
petty suits before justices of the peace and the municipal courts. 
Some such system of legal aid is particularly necessary in the pres- 
ent stage of Indian development. The Indian must eventually come 
fully under the state law and authority, but in order that he may 
safely cover the transition period he needs aid and direction. The 
poor and ignorant in our large cities need the advice and assistance 
of organized legal aid, and extensive organizations have been estab- 
lished to provide it. Unfortunately such organizations do not often 
exist in rural communities. The Indian’s poor command of English, 
his lack of training in the customs and business methods of his 
white neighbors, and his entire psychology of life, which involves 
little attention to property values, render him unsuited for inde- 
pendent striving for competence in the economic life of the time. 
To protect him and his property from the illegal acts of his design- 
ing neighbors, to advise him as to his rights and liabilities, and to 
secure him proper representation when he appears before the courts 
of the land, are duties that the government should not fail to fulfill. 

Emphasis must constantly be placed on the fact that in the con- 
duct of the legal affairs of the Indians the national government is 
in the position of a trustee of the highest type. Before the ad- 
vancing wave of Anglo-Saxon civilization the Indian has gradually. 
relinquished his vast inheritance, until now, located in a few scat- 
tered places in our western country, he has but a remnant of his 
former possessions left to him. The national government has as- 
sumed to act as trustee of this estate, and it goes without saying 
that its duty is to conserve and develop it. 
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No general indictment is offered that in recent years the govern- 
ment has been unfaithful to its trust. Its position is, however, a 
difficult one. Covetousness is not solely an ancient trait. The claims 
of white settlers to a share in the Indian resources are constantly 
being pressed upon the government, oftentimes with great astute- 
ness and frequently with a show of justice. In such a situation the 
Indian lacks the ability and the means properly to present his views, 
and some of those who present them for him often prejudice more 
than aid by over-statement and invective. The constituted con- 
servators of the Indian wealth are inevitably tempted to compro- 
mise and to assume the role of the arbiter rather than of the advo- 
cate of Indian claims. Surrender to this temptation offers an 
enticing escape from political and legal entanglements. Such a 
surrender is to be deplored. Unless the Indian Office takes its posi- 
tion as the advocate of all Indian rights to the fullest extent com- 
patible with the law, those rights will not be adequately presented 
before Congress and the courts. Congress and the courts, and not 
the guardian and trustee of one of the parties, should judge be- 
tween conflicting claims. In such matters as the lease of the valu- 
able power sites on the Flathead Reservation, the preservation of 
the rights of the Pueblo Indians in their ancestral domain, the sub- 
mission of the oil resources of the Navajo Indians to state taxation, 
and the charging to Indian funds of certain improvements enjoyed 
by the general public, the Office must be circumspect in order to 
see that no valid right of its Indian wards is waived. The injury is 
particularly great when voluntary proponents of the Indian inter- 
ests present the Indian claims more strongly than does the author- 
ized guardian of Indian interests, and are successful in so doing. 
The Indian then ceases to regard the government as his protector, 
but is prone to look upon it with suspicion, a state of mind too often 
one of the greatest obstacles in the government’s task of preserving 
and advancing the Indian. 

Administration of Indian Lands. At several of the reservations 
the survey staff discovered that ugly charges were being or had 
been made of misconduct in the administration of Indian lands. 
With the time and facilities at the disposal of the staff, it was not 
found practical to sift to the bottom all these charges. The situa- 
tion at Fort Yuma is an indication of the difficulties encountered 
in endeavoring to arrive at a conclusion in such cases. Here the 
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leasing of the Indian lands had been the occasion for constant bick- 
ering, and a series of investigations running through the years. 
Four separate inspectors were sent to this agency to report upon 
the complaints made concerning the conditions there, and five dif- 
ferent reports were submitted, the file constituting a stack of papers 
and documents over two feet high. In no instance, however, could 
the inspectors agree among themselves. In 1921 while one inspector 
reported that the superintendent and farmer were guilty of vari- 
ous derelictions and frauds, the other one exonerated these two 
men. Subsequent investigations brought the same contradictory 
results. In the face of these conflicting reports, and in considera- 
tion of the tremendous mass of material submitted, no definite 
findings by the survey could be made without greater expenditure 
of time than appeared to be justified. It is, however, indubitable 
that where existing practices permit so much trouble to arise, some 
change should be made. 

At the Quinaielt Reservation, the allotment of lands also has led 
to much misunderstanding, and an almost total lack of codperation 
between the agency forces and their Indian charges. This situation 
also should be remedied. Both in the making of allotments and in 
the leasing of lands, safeguards against mistakes and negligence, 
as well as against possible dishonest practices by the officers in 
charge would be advanced by a more orderly procedure and the 
keeping of better records. As was suggested by an employee of the 
Colville Agency, there should be kept in each agency office in 
bound form a complete record of each parcel of land on the reser- 
vation, from which the present status of the land and its past his- 
tory could be immediately determined. Serious difficulty arose in 
the allotments in the Quinaielt Reservation, because of the lack 
of a proper record of the Indian’s original choice of an allotment. 
These were kept only in the temporary notebooks in the possession 
of the allotting agent, and the Indian’s choice of an allotment did 
not receive formal governmental sanction until certified to the 
Secretary of the Interior several years after the choice had been 
originally made. There seems no reason why the selection of the 
allotment should not be made a matter of permanent record open 
to the public. The inability of the Quinaielt Indians to examine the 
records, documents, and correspondence in relation to the allot- 
ments of their land was the occasion of much unfortunate 


controversy. 
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With respect to the leasing of individual lands, the regulations 
of the Interior Department make no provisions with respect to the 
mechanics thereof, except as to acknowledgment and witnessing 
of leases, and recording when necessary to secure crop liens under 
the state law. The practices vary at the different reservations. At 
Yuma the procedure seems to be informal. A person desiring to 
lease an Indian allotment secures from the farmer or other govern- 
ment employee, the names of those Indians who might be willing to 
lease their land, or else he finds these Indians by his own efforts. A 
lease is then made by the superintendent, the Indian, and the lessee. 
There is no compiled record of these leases. The documents them- 
selves are contained in the individual files of the Indian lessors, and 
to make any study of them to ascertain the consideration for the 
lease of Indian land as compared to the lease of white land, or to 
compare the consideration paid by the different lessees of the In- 
dian lands, requires a search of all these individual folders, or else 
a search through the individual money ledgers of the different 
Indians. Under such a system it is apparent that discrimination 
and even bribery may exist without opportunity of discovery. At 
the other reservations, notably at the Flathead and Osage Reserva- 
tions, a complete record is kept and an appraisal by the government 
farmer is required and kept on file, while at Flathead an applica- 
tion is required of the lessee. 

Adequate regulations for the making of leases and the recorda- 
tion thereof should be made to guard against favoritism and undue 
influence. While the paper work should be kept to a minimum, 
informality and secretiveness furnish opportunity for favoritism 
and dishonest practices. The following suggestions are made: 

1. That there be an inquiry of the superintendents at the reser- 
vations where a considerable amount of leasing is conducted for 
the purpose of discovering the methods there employed and their 
operation in actual practice. 

2. Pending such study the tentative proposal is made that the 
greater publicity through the posting in the agency office of the 
lists of lands available for lease be attained. This list should, of 
course, give the name of the Indian, the allotment number, and the 
description of the land by the government survey. It should also 
contain the minimum appraisal for lease purposes fixed by the gov- 
ernment. It is probably not necessary or advisable to have public 
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bidding or advertisement for the leasing of Indian lands for agri- 
cultural purposes, for the term is short, the monetary consideration 
involved small, and the need of prompt action often pressing. How- 
ever, it is suggested that after the list of lands available for leasing 
has been posted, it be allowed to remain for a short time, say one 
week or ten days, before final acceptance of offers for leases is 
made. This would enable different parties to have an opportunity 
of making bids for the lease. After a bid had been made and 
accepted, the name of the lessee should be added to the above 
posted information, together with the consideration paid. All this 
information should remain a part of the records of the Indian 
Office open to inspection. A written appraisal signed by the govern- 
ment farmer should also be required in order to fix responsibility. 
Even though the Indian be technically incompetent a copy of the 
lease should be given to him, to train him to some extent in business 
matters and give him a start in the proper care of private property. 
As pointed out in other portions of the staff report, Indian prop- 
erty can be used as a valuable means of educating the Indian to 
economic competency. Too often at present the government offi- 
cers, in order to avoid the trouble and time spent in making the 
Indians cognizant of the methods and policies pursued in the 
management of their property, accept the undesirable alternative 
of keeping them in the dark concerning their own property. Such 
a practice furnishes a breeding ground for suspicions and indict- 
ments, which, though usually unfounded, are due in no small mea- 
sure to the government’s own short-sighted policy. 
Administration of the Estates of Deceased Indians. By enact- 
ment of Congress the Secretary of the Interior has been charged 
with the duty of determining the heirs to the restricted estates of 
deceased Indians, and with the responsibility of probating such 
wills as may have been executed by the deceased owners of such 
ectates, The intent of Congress was clearly that the rights of 
intestate succession should be determined by the laws of the several 
states, with the qualification that the offspring of Indians cohabiting 
together as man and wife according to the Indian custom should 
be considered legitimate for purposes of determining descent. The 
right of the Indian to dispose of his property by will is subject, 
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however, to the “ regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior,” and no will is valid until it has received his approval.” 

To accomplish the tasks thus assigned to the Secretary of the 
Interior, a probate division has been organized in the Indian Office, 
consisting of field and office employees. Eleven inheritance exam- 
iners, duly admitted attorneys, working in particular sections of 
the Indian country secure the evidence in the field, which they 
submit to the Department for final action. By detailed regulations 
requiring posted and personal notice, and by openly conducted hear- 
ings, an attempt is made to guard against the possibility of care- 
less, arbitrary, or corrupt action. 

The execution and probate of wills are treated rather sparingly 
by the regulations. Certain directory provisions in regard to the 
execution of wills, including the presence of attesting witnesses, 
do not appear to be essential where the will is filed after the death 
of the testator or was made under circumstances rendering im- 
practical a strict compliance with the regulations. The examiner is 
expected to inquire into the mental competency of the testator and 
the influence which occasioned the execution of the will, and to 
submit the document with his recommendations of approval or 
disapproval, as the case may be. 

When the report of the examiners, whether involving intestate 
or testate succession, reaches the Indian Office, it is reviewed by a 
staff of workers and submitted to the Commissioner, who in turn 
submits the entire record to the Secretary for his final action. By 
statute no appeal lies from the Secretary’s decision. 

This system of administrative settlement of estates is believed 
in its main elements to be sound, and it should be retained for some 
time to come. In view of the peculiar nature of the problem the 
task is probably better performed than it would be if committed to 


*® See Title 25 of the Code of Laws of the United States, Sections 348, 
371-73. In the case of the Five Civilized Tribes and of the Osages the ad- 
ministration of Indian estates is by the probate courts of Oklahoma. Any 
Indian of the Five Tribes may make a will free from departmental control, 
while in the case of the Osages the will must be valid under the laws of 
Oklahoma and also be approved by the Secretary. The administration of 
the estates of Osage Indians was deemed so unsatisfactory that by act of 
February 27, 1925, Congress gave to the Interior Department final authority 
over the distribution of the restricted estates of deceased Osages, though 
leaving the nominal conduct of the estate with the local court. 
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the state courts, the doctrines and methods of which are designed 
to fit the needs of an entirely different class of people. The diffi- 
culties inherent in the task, and the failure of the personnel to 
attain the ideals set before it call, however, for certain changes 
necessary to protect the interests of the ignorant and simple people 
with whom the government is dealing, 

Examination of the records of the Indian Office for the last year 
discloses considerable laxity in the proof of service of notices. If 
forms of certificates or affidavits were furnished setting forth the 
time, place,‘and manner of service, with the detail which is usually 
required in state and federal court proceedings, and the examiners 
were required in all cases to execute duly the certificates, the added 
guaranty that the excellent provisions of the regulations in this 
respect were fulfilled would be well worth the added effort. 

Undoubtedly an inherent difficulty lies in the conduct of hear- 
ings. Although notice is posted for a hearing at a definite time and 
place, seldom will the necessary parties and witnesses be present 
at the time set. The Indians are frequently scattered over thinly 
settled regions with poor means of communication and, if no 
immediate pecuniary reward is in sight, they often fail to appear 
for the hearing. Under these circumstances, the usual practice 
is to take the testimony of those who are present, and then to 
continue the case to an indefinite date until the missing testimony 
can be procured. The ideal of a single hearing, in which all parties 
interested may appear and partake, seems impossible of attainment 
if the work is to proceed. The practice of some examiners of 
taking the ex parte affidavits of government officers instead of 
examining them in form at the regular hearing, should not be fol- 
lowed except where the parties are absent and their testimony 
procurable in no other way. Particular pains should be taken to 
observe Section 19 of the regulations, giving to interested parties 
an opportunity to examine depositions and to submit questions of 
their own if they so desire. The examiner must take pains to 
explain fully to the Indian claimants the status of the case and the 
nature of the testimony required for its determination. To assure 
as nearly as possible a compliance in these respects, the certificate 
of the examiner should state in detail his adherence thereto. Some 
examiners, but not all, follow the requirement that the certificate 
of the examiner indicates the time and places where the testimony 
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was taken and those present at the hearing. The tentative sugges- 
tion is here made, that, when a record is complete and the examiner 
has determined on the recommendations to be made, notice should 
be posted stating that a final report will be made in the estate and 
that parties interested will be given an opportunity to examine it 
and to state their views in the matter. 

Considerable improvement cari be made in the actual conduct of 
the hearings. The fact that those interested in the proceedings often 
do not speak or read English and are usually reluctant in the pres- 
ence of government officers and contesting claimants to assert to 
the full extent the rights of which they may be possessed, makes 
it imperative that those in charge of the work be unusually careful 
in protecting the interests of all parties concerned. Many exam- 
iners have a tendency to lead the witness excessively, and although 
the niceties of court procedure should not be expected or required, 
in too many instances the answer of the witness is but a reflection 
of the preconceived ideas of the interrogator, clearly indicated by 
the question he propounds. Since the disposition of the case is 
entirely dependent on the record made by the examiner it is of 
extreme importance that he be careful to procure from the wit- 
nesses before him the testimony bearing on the vital issues of the 
case. In many instances the examiner’s questions reveal an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the concepts of testamentary capacity, or fraud, 
and of undue influence, and, hence, the answers lack relevance 
and clarity. 

Several important matters are not covered by the regulations, 
such as the necessity for the presence of attesting witnesses, the 
effect of the omission in the will of provision for children, and the 
death of a devisee before the testator, and it is left uncertain 
whether the state law is or is not applicable. This omission some- 
times leads to erratic and arbitrary recommendations from the 
examiners. In two instances, one of the failure of a bequest be- 
cause of the impossibility of performance of conditions, and the 
other of the death of a devisee before the testator, the examiner 
recommended the complete disallowance of the will for the appar- 
ent reason that he had no other solution to offer. Fortunately these 
strange proposals were not followed by the Washington Office. 

The statutes of Congress, and the regulations of the Interior 
Department make no provision for the payment of claims against 
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the estates of decedents, but the practice of receiving and allowing 
claims is nevertheless uniformly practiced. The surviving spouse or 
the next of kin is asked if the indebtedness was in fact incurred, and 
if the payment of the claim is desired. Affirmative answers occa- 
sion a decree of payment. Although a tendency is apparent to 
disallow debts improvidently and unwisely incurred and to look 
with suspicion on the claims of relatives and near friends on ac- 
count of personal services, no legal rule has been set up to guide 
departmental action in these matters. The practice of allowing 
claims against decedents’ estates is probably a proper one, although 
during the life of the decedent his property would not be subject 
to execution for debt. In many instances, had not death intervened, 
the Indian debtor would have paid the claim. The government 
should not be in the position of enabling the heirs of legatees to 
prosper because death prevented an honest debtor from meeting 
his obligations. The regulations, however, should furnish as specific 
a guide as possible for the action of the Department in allowing 
or disallowing claims. All claims should be itemized and verified 
by affidavit. Although it should not be ruled that debts for neces- 
saries only will be allowed, the debts must not be so excessive or 
unwise that the creditor in allowing them to accrue is inferentially 
guilty of fraud or overreaching. The common law principle which 
denies recovery for voluntary services furnishes a safe guide for 
the consideration of most cases of personal services rendered the 
decedent. ; 
In the Washington headquarters the examiner’s report normally 
passes through the hands of six persons, the reviewing clerk, the 
head of the probate division, the law clerk of the Indian Office, 
the Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
one of the attorneys in the Solicitor’s Office particularly charged 
with the duty of reviewing Indian matters and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The initial detailed examination is made in 
the Indian Office by the reviewing clerk under the immediate direc- 
tion of the head of the probate division. Subsequent reviews in 
the Indian Office itself are administrative and are not ordinarily 
detailed except in large or controverted cases. Under the present 
administration of the Department all cases regardless of their size 
are then reexamined in detail from the complete record by one of 
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the attorneys in the Office of the Solicitor of the Interior Depart- 
ment specially concerned with Indian affairs. In many cases this 
review results in concurrence with the recommendations made by 
the attorneys in the Indian Office but in a considerable number of 
cases these attorneys raise new questions or disagree with the 
recommendations of the Indian Office. When issues are thus raised, 
memoranda or briefs are exchanged and if agreement is not reached 
among the examining officers, the case with all the papers is re- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretary of the Interior for settlement. 
In large or controverted cases both the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior devote consider- 
able time to the study of the case. When the attorneys in charge of 
the initial examination in the Indian Office and in the Solicitor’s 
Office are in complete agreement, the review by the Assistant Sec- 
retary is generally administrative rather than detailed, although the 
subject of Indian wills particularly interests the present Assistant 
Secretary and leads him in many instances to make more than the 
ordinary administrative review. 

Question should be raised as to the advisability of having the 
inheritance examiner prepare in the field for signature the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the final 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior. The inheritance examiner 
should, of course, submit his opinion in each case, but it is believed 
the final decision could be determined better by the office force 
which has greater opportunity for careful survey of the testimony 
and for reference to statutes, decisions, and treaties. Not only 
would the tendency to accept the prepared opinion of the examiner 
instead of preparing a new one be overcome, but the work which 
is now such tedious drudgery would afford more opportunity for 
originality and initiative. 

More comprehensive and detailed regulations are needed to 
cover the various questions which arise concerning the validity and 
interpretation of wills. The Department takes the position that 
the Indian should be allowed to make his own will and to deter- 
mine for himself, unrestrained by the supposedly superior wisdom 
of the government, the manner in which his property should be 
distributed after his death. The practice seems to accord with this 
liberal viewpoint, though some examiners of inheritance have not 
yet fully comprehended the principle adopted by the Department ; 
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and the superintendents, who in some instances pass on all ques: 
tions regarding wills, are likely to exercise a discretionary rather 
than a juristic control over the making of wills by Indians. 

The argument might be advanced that the Secretary should exer- 
cise the power of disapproving such wills as fail to provide for 
deserving spouses and children, or which make large gifts to those 
apparently with little claim to such attention. Such a practice would 
result in the Department instead of the Indian testator making the 
will, and would encourage an arbitrariness which might be based 
upon favoritism or prejudice. Such dangers offset the possible 
benefits which might arise from the exercise on the part of the 
Secretary of greater discretionary powers. The purpose of giving 
to the Indians the same right to make their wills as their white 
brethren enjoy cannot be effected, however, unless there be pro- 
vided, either by regulations of the Department or by adoption of 
state law, rules and principles to guide the administration in its 
task of approving or disapproving of Indian wills. Not only will 
such a step secure to the individual Indians equality and impar- 
tiality of treatment, but it will not leave important questions of 
policy to be determined by the personal views of the particular 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary of the Interior who happens at 
the time to be in charge of Indian affairs. 

As far as the execution of the will is concerned the state laws in 
their strictness should not be made applicable. Ignorance of the 
technicalities of the state law on the part of the Indian testator and 
also of many governmental employees who assist in preparing wills, 
would cause many a will to fail which, in fact, would clearly express 
the testator’s wishes. It should be sufficient if it appears by reliable 
testimony that the testator executed the document by subscribing 
his signature, mark, or thumb print thereto with the intent that 
it serve as his last will. It is not meant, however, to abandon the 
practice of employing attesting witnesses when the will is executed 
under government supervision, or to neglect securing their testi- 
mony whenever such witnesses have signed the document. The 
legal principles governing testamentary capacity, fraud, and undue 
influence as developed by the common law should be adopted, and 
as the inheritance examiner seldom has access to adequate law 
libraries, the regulations of the Department should contain defini- 
tions and discussions of these concepts. For the final decision of 
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the case in Washington, recourse can be had to the various legal 
authorities, but in the meantime the examiner should not be left 
uninstructed as to the nature of the problem before him. 

If the will is validly executed by a person of testamentary 
capacity, free from fraud and undue influence, the best results will 
be obtained by applying the state law thereto. This will take care 
of those perennial problems arising from the disinheritance of hus- 
bands and wives and from the omission in wills of any provision 
for issue of the testator, matters uniformly covered by state statute 
or decision. Also rules will thus be provided to govern the situation 
where the devisee dies before the testator, and the effect of the 
divorce or marriage of the testator upon a previously executed will. 
Regulations should not be actually drawn up and promulgated, 
however, until a careful survey has first been made of the laws of 
the several states wherein the Indians are located. In some of them 
adjustments will have to be made in order to make the statutes 
applicable to the administration of estates by the Department, par- 
ticularly in the allowance of homestead rights and maintenance for 
the widow during the administration of the estate. Such an appli- 
cation of the state law will, it is believed, be found more desirable 
than a uniform code covering the probate of Indian wills. It will 
carry out the policy of acquainting the Indians with the system of 
law under which they will come when finally released from govern- 
ment supervision, and it will bring the practice in the matter of 
wills into accordance with that already existing in intestate 
succession. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the decision of the 
Secretary of the Interior in matters relating to descent and distri- 
bution of the estates of deceased Indians is final. If the changes 
above recommended are made, it is believed inadvisable to alter 
this to allow a resort to the courts for a hearing anew of the entire 
case. The inheritance examiners are lawyers; and attorneys are 
permitted to, and do, appear before them. Within the Indian Office 
and the Interior Department at Washington, the indications are 
that the controverted cases, particularly where the parties are repre- 
sented by attorneys, are carefully and conscientiously considered. 
Because the rules applicable to the administration of Indian estates 
must differ considerably from the laws of the several states, a refer- 
ence of the entire matter, particularly to the state courts, might 
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cause confusion and misunderstanding. If, however, the United 
States courts were given jurisdiction to correct errors of law, erro- 
neous decisions of fact unsupported by any evidence, and abuses of 
discretion so grave as to be indicative of fraud, as is the case with 
respect to many other federal administrative agencies, no serious 
interference with the administration of the law would result but 
rather an even greater care on the part of the government to be 
judicial and impartial. The Indian then could feel that he, like 
other citizens, was subject to a “ government of laws and not of 
men.” 

Taxation of Lands Purchased for the Indians with their Re- 
stricted Funds. A perplexing problem confronting the Indian Office 
today is the taxation by the states of the lands purchased for the 
Indians with their restricted funds which are under the supervision 
of the Office. The volume of such purchases is large because the 
allotments originally made to the Indians are often not suitable 
for homes. These original allotments must be sold and new prop- 
erty purchased if the Indians are to be started on the road to better 
social and economic conditions. In order to preserve these new 
lands for the use and benefit of the Indian owner, it has been the 
uniform rule to impose upon them the restrictions which existed 
upon the funds with which they were obtained. Some states are 
claiming and exercising the power to tax such lands. Since the 
Indian owner, on account of his lack of ready funds or his insuffi- 
cient sense of public responsibility, either cannot or will not pay 
taxes, the result is that the lands purchased for his permanent home 
are speedily slipping from him and he himself is becoming a home- 
less public charge. This unfortunate situation is rendered more 
acute because the terms of the deeds prohibit alienation by volun- 
tary act, and thus the Indian owner is not able either to mortgage 
or sell his lands to secure for himself the interest that he may have 
in the land over and above the delinquent taxes. 

The United States Supreme Court” held at an early date that 
the allotted lands of the Indians, the title to which was held in trust 
by the United States, were not taxable by the states. The policy of 
allotting land to the Indians and holding the title to it in abeyance 
until such time as they could be trusted with its full and free con- 


4 United States v. Rickert, 188 U. S. 432 (1903). 
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trol had been adopted by the national government as a means for 
more fully civilizing the Indians and bringing them to the position 
where they could assume the full responsibility of citizenship. The 
lands were therefore the instrumentalities of the United States, and 
as such, by virtue of long standing principles of constitutional law, 
not taxable by the several states. To this unquestioned decision 
may be added the ruling that, in the event of the sale of the allotted 
lands by governmental consent, the proceeds, being simply the 
medium for which the lands were exchanged, were likewise held 
in trust by the government and not taxable.” The Supreme Court 
has also sustained the power of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
whom is vested the discretion to permit the conveyance of Indian 
lands, to allow such conveyance on the sole condition that the pro- 
ceeds be invested in lands subject to his control in the matter of 
sale.” 

In spite of the intimation from these cases and from the express 
decisions of two district courts of the Northwest “ more favorable 
to the Indians, the exemption from state taxes of restricted lands 
purchased for them by the government with their restricted funds 
is in a precarious situation. In a case which was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court“ it was held that lands purchased with 
trust funds for an Osage Indian, and made inalienable without the 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior, were yet taxable. This 
decision, however, did not involve necessarily the declaration of a 
general principle, since the ruling was occasioned by the fact that 
the special act ® under which these particular funds were released 
to the allottee gave to the Secretary no authority to control said 
funds after such release. In this case, moreover, it was not shown 
that the money released from the trust was invested directly in the 


“ National Bank of Commerce v. Anderson, 147 Fed. 87 (C. C. A. oth Cir. 
1906) ; United States v. Thurston County, 143 Fed. 287 (C. C. A. 8th Cir. 
1906). 

“United States v. Sunderland, 266 U. S. 226 (1924). See also United 
States v. Brown, 8 Fed. 2nd 564 (C. C. A. 8th Cir. 1925), holding that the 
Secretary of the Interior may purchase lands for the Indians with money 
arising from the lease of restricted lands, and restrict the title of the lands 
purchased. 

“United States v. Nez Perce County, 267 Fed. 495 (D. D. Idaho, 1917) ; 
United States v. Yakima County, 274 Fed. 115 (D. C. E. D. Wash. 1921). 

“United States v. McCurdy, 246 U. S. 263 (1918). 

“© Section 5 of the act of April 18, 1912. 
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property purchased. The thought of the court is perhaps shown 
in its closing remark, “ Congress did not confer upon the Secretary 
of the Interior authority . . . . to give to property purchased with 
released funds immunity from state taxation.’ By a series of 
recent decisions “ the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, although emitting some dicta favorable to the Indian position, 
has uniformly sustained state taxation of lands purchased for the 
Indians with their restricted funds and made subject to alienation 
only with the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, and has 
declared itself committed to the proposition that such lands are 
taxable. One of these cases was affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court “ in a per curiam decision on the somewhat doubt- 
ful authority of the McCurdy case supra. 

The declaration by the Circuit Court of Appeals “ that the na- 
tional government has no authority to withdraw from state taxation 
lands formerly subject thereto is certainly not tenable. Congress 
has the power to relieve from the burden of state taxes a govern- 
mental instrumentality, whether a post office or a home for the 
government’s Indian wards, and it matters not that the prior status 
of the property may have been such that the state could freely 
tax it. 

If, as has been inferred, there be doubt as to the intention of 
Congress to give immunity from state taxation, it is recommended 
that legislation be secured expressly conferring the exemption. The 
states will not suffer from such a practice, for in return for the 
lost taxes on the purchased lands will be the subjection to the state 
taxing power of the relinquished lands, or of the funds used in 
making the new purchase. 

Pending litigation should, of course, be pressed to a final con- 
clusion with all possible speed in order that the existing uncer- 
tainty be ended. Should it transpire that these Indian lands are 
taxable, then the national government must fairly consider the 
nature of the duty to the ward of the guardian who has employed 
the ward’s tax-exempt funds to purchase property on the express 


* United States v. Gray, 284 Fed. 103 (1922); United States v. Ransom, 
284 Fed. 108 (1922) ; United States v. Brown, 8 Fed. 2nd 584 (1925), dictum; 
United States v. Mummert, 15, Fed. 2nd 926 (1926). 

47 United States v. Ransom 263 U. S. 691 (1924). 

“8 United States v. McCurdy, 246 U. S. 263 (1918). 

* United States v. Brown, 8 Fed. 2nd 584 (1925), dictum. 
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or implied misrepresentation that the newly-acquired property is 
likewise exempt. Several Indians have complained to the survey 
staff that they are being taxed despite the formal assurance of 
Indian Service employees that the land purchased for them would 
be exempt from taxation. 


The Five Civilized Tribes. The general effect of the laws of 
Congress relating to the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma has 
been to relieve them, to an unusual extent, from the supervision of 
the national government, and to subject them to the authority of 
the State of Oklahoma. This deviation from the usual mode of 
dealing with the government’s wards, has up to comparatively 
recent years resulted in a flagrant example of the white man’s 
brutal and unscrupulous domination over a weaker race. The 
conditions existing brought about a protest from the friends of 
the Indians, both in Oklahoma and elsewhere, and a committee 
of Congress held hearings in the state and made its report. As a 
result of this investigation conditions seem to be improving. County 
judges have been elected who regard it as their duty to preserve 
the property of the uneducated and improvident Indians who come 
before their courts, rather than expedite the transfer of such prop- 
erty from Indian to white ownership, as too often has been the case 
in the past. In one case where judge, guardians, and attorneys were 
engaged in the outrageous looting of an Indian estate, local opinion 
forced their indictment and brought about the appointment of 
reputable citizens as receivers for the estate. In spite of this 
gratifying improvement, some white citizens still remain from 
whose machinations the Indian is not sufficiently protected. Here, 
as in many other communities, the ignorant, poor, and untrained are 
often misled, cheated, and robbed by their cleverer and more un- 
scrupulous neighbors, As long as this condition prevails Congress 
should not view it with equanimity. It is the duty of both the 
national and state governments to prevent the spoliation of the 
weaker class of the community by the stronger and to remedy the 
conditions that make this possible. 

Probate Attorneys. For the purpose of protecting the Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in their legal affairs, Congress, by act 
of May 27, 1908, provided for certain so-called probate attorneys 
to watch over the administration of the estates of Indian minors 
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and to assist the Indians in the various legal matters relating to 
their restricted property. Although the staff of nine attorneys now 
employed has undoubtedly exercised effective influence in pre- 
venting many cases of spoliation, the service falls short of what 
should be accomplished. In spite of the many assertions of fraud 
and overreaching, interviews with six of the nine attorneys re- 
vealed scarcely an instance of appeal to the courts for redress. The 
lack of adequate supervision and leadership, the absence of any 
funds for the payment of court costs, the absorption in adminis- 
trative details, the necessity for the constant reference to higher 
authority before taking decisive action, and the restriction of the 
scope of the work to matters relating to the restricted property of 
the Indians deprive the probate attorneys of a large part of their 
possible effectiveness. To remedy these deficiencies a system of 
legal aid should be provided, which might be of real benefit to the 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes; the government should not, 
however, be expected to handle all litigation for the Indians of 
these tribes, because many of them can afford, and will prefer, to 
select their own legal representatives. If the recommendations 
hereafter made for the purpose of safeguarding Indian interests 
by closer government supervision are followed, it is probable that 
several attorneys retained on a part-time basis under the supervision 
of one competent man stationed at the office of the Superintendent 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, could accomplish the work which 
the eight probate attorneys are now expected to do. 

Sale of Inherited Lands. As part of a comprehensive plan for 
the removal of restrictions from Indian lands of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Congress by the act of May 27, 1908, provided that any 
member of the Five Civilized Tribes could convey, with some 
minor exceptions in the case of homesteads, any lands inherited by 
him, subject to the sole approval of the county court. The Okla- 
homa Supreme Court” decided that in exercising this function the 
county courts act as federal administrative agents and not under 
state law. This decision has meant that the safeguards thrown 
about the procedure by the Oklahoma statutes are inoperative, that 
the presence of the Indian grantor is not a pre-requisite to the 
approval of a conveyance, and that the discretion of the judge is 


50 Malone v. Wamsley, 195 Pac. 485 (1921). 
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absolute, from which no appeal lies.” It is the duty of the probate 
attorneys to advise the court concerning the approval of Indian 
deeds, and they often render valuable aid in this respect. Often, 
however, their services are ineffective, either because they are not 
notified of the proceedings, or are unable to be present to secure 
appraisals of the land, or because their recommendations are 
ignored by the court. At best they are in the position of interlopers. 
The transaction has already been agreed upon, the purchaser desires 
his lands, and the Indian grantor desires, usually very eagerly, his 
money. The state is also not adverse to having the land placed on 
the tax rolls. The county judges almost universally pay no attention 
to the social or economic desirability of the sale of the Indian land. 
Although the conveyance of the land may leave the Indian homeless 
and the proceeds of the sale be squandered, such considerations 
do not weigh with the court. Several judges, in fact, have declared 
that their duty is accomplished if it appears that the Indian knows 
the land which he is selling and the consideration he is to receive. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that sales for grossly 
inadequate considerations are not uncommon. Since the court 
usually makes no extended inquiry as to the heirs of the decedent, 
pretended heirs may file for record deeds bearing court approval, 
which merely cloud the title so that heirs having a real interest 
in the land are forced to pay well to clear their title. 

It has been stated on reliable authority” that it was expected 
that the Indian owners would not long retain their inherited lands 
after the restrictions had been removed; but that the lands which 
they themselves had received as allotments would be sufficient to 
provide them a home and support. This second hypothesis is becom- 
ing less and less true, since with the passing years the number of 
Indians who have received allotments in their own names is becom- 
ing fewer and fewer. If the heirs were competent to handle their 
property the existing situation might be left undisturbed, but the 
evidence is overwhelming that such is not the case and that the 
Indians of the Five Tribes are still the easy victims of the greedy 
and unscrupulous. The national government owes a duty to pre- 


™ Malone v. Wamsley, 195 Pac. 485 (1921) ; Carey v. Bewley, 224 Pac. 990 
(1924) ; Lasiter v. Ferguson, 192 Pac. 197 (1920) ; Snell v. Canard, 218 Pac. 
813 (1923) ; Haddock v. Johnson, 194 Pac. 1077 (1920). 

* Mills, Oklahoma Indian land law (2d.), pp. 168-71. 
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serve to these Indians their patrimony. This cannot be accom- 
plished unless the act of May 27, 1908, be so amended that the 
death of an allottee shall no longer have the effect of removing 
the restrictions from the lands descending to his heirs, unless they 
are persons of the lesser degrees of Indian blood from whose 
allotted lands the restrictions have already been removed. 

Partitioning of Inherited Lands. By making the restricted lands 
of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes subject to partition 
proceedings in the state courts of Oklahoma “ another way has been 
opened for the Indian to lose title to his lands. In the case of the 
death of an allottee leaving several heirs, and the transfer by one 
of the heirs of his interest, the purchaser can have the land parti- 
tioned by the District Court of Oklahoma. If the court finds that 
the land cannot be equitably partitioned, it may be sold and the 
proceeds divided among the respective owners. Any owner may 
buy the land at the price set by the commissioners of the court, 
but, as the Indian owner seldom has the funds with which to pur- 
chase, the almost uniform result is that the land passes from his 
hands. In several instances discovered by the attorneys of the office 
of the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes it would appear 
that sales have been made when it was inconceivable that a partition 
in kind could not easily have been made. 

If the restrictions on inherited land be continued as above sug- 
gested, much of the damage occasioned by this act will be removed. 
If it be necessary to separate the interests of the Indian heirs, a 
sale under the direction of the Indian Office according to existing 
regulations is more likely to secure a fair price for the land than 
is the sheriff’s sale in the state partition proceedings. If the latter 
method of partition is retained, steps should be taken at once to 
provide that in all cases where the restricted interests of Indians are 
affected the proper probate attorney be notified, and that he have 
full rights as an attorney of the court to represent the Indian inter- 
ests in the litigation. 

Leases. The provision of the 1908 act“ whereby any Indian of 
the Five Civilized Tribes may make a surface lease of his home- 
stead lands for a period not to exceed one year and of his surplus 


°° Act of June 14, 1918. 
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lands for a period not to exceed five years, has undoubtedly led 
to great abuses. The misrepresentations to the unlettered Indians 
of the terms of the instruments they are signing and the grossly 
inadequate rentals paid, demand immediate changes in the existing 
situations. Another unfortunate result of the present situation is 
that at times the Indians will frustrate unwittingly desired sales 
of their lands by leasing them without the knowledge of the gov- 
ernment, after the latter has placed them on the market for sale 
at the Indian owner’s request. Although a complete assumption by 
the government of the leasing of Indian lands—negotiation, execu- 
tion, and collection—would perhaps secure the greatest return to 
the owners, this would undoubtedly cause many delays, require 
a great increase in the present field force, and be a step backward 
in the task of training the Indian for economic competency. The 
more feasible proposition is that the Indian be allowed to negotiate 
leases of his land as formerly, but that the executed document be 
invalid without the approval of a duly authorized representative of 
the Indian Service. Also, no receipt for rent should be binding 
unless witnessed by an employee of the government. If leases for 
not more than one year were subject to the approval of the several 
field clerks, and only the longer term leases submitted to the 
Muskogee office, there would be no appreciable delay in the handling 
of leases, and great savings would be secured for the Indians. 
Probate of Estates of Minors and Incompetents, On account of 
several notorious cases the administration of the estates of minors 
and incompetents by the probate courts of Oklahoma has received 
much unfavorable attention. There is reason to believe that, as 
in other phases of the relation of the State of Oklahoma to the 
Indians of the Five Tribes, a changed public sentiment is gradually 
bringing about improved conditions. Although the nominal ad- 
ministration of the estates of minor and incompetent Indians is in 
the state courts, it should be noted that where restricted lands or 
funds are involved, the ultimate authority over this property rests 
with the Indian Office. A considerable portion of the work of the 
probate attorneys has been the approval of the requests of guar- 
dians for the expenditures of funds within the control of the De- 
partment. Although the probate attorneys should pass on such 
questions as the allowance of guardian and attorney fees, and 
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should see that the estates of this nature are administered according 
to the statutes of Oklahoma and the regulations of the Indian 
Office, there is no reason why the approval of ordinary expendi- 
tures for food, clothing, and other routine expenses should require 
the service of a man with legal training. It is work which could be 
done better and more cheaply by a social worker or even by a high 
grade clerk. 

If the ward has no property in réspect to which the government 
has retained its trust title, then the estate is beyond federal juris- 
diction, and no method is apparent by which the property thus once 
relinquished can be brought again under the national zegis. Al- 
though several probate attorneys have rendered good service even 
in such cases, there is considerable question whether under the law 
their duties extend to these estates. It is recommended that, either 
by instructions from the Indian Office or by statute if necessary, 
the probate attorneys be directed to render service in all cases where 
the Indian wards, because of ignorance or lack of funds, are unable 
to secure proper legal advice, or where there is an appearance of 
fraud. 

In many cases where no probate proceedings have been taken in 
the state court, the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes 
is required to determine the distribution of restricted funds among 
the heirs. At present the evidence is secured by means of ex parte 
affidavits, a practice believed dangerous and reprehensible. The 
general provisions of law relating to the probate of Indian estates 
do not apply to the Five Civilized Tribes; but in cases where no 
proceedings have been had in the state courts of Oklahoma, and 
action by the Office of Indian Affairs is necessary, it is urged that 
the determination of heirs be made in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Indian Office applicable to Indians elsewhere, The 
probate attorneys would be well suited to perform the duties of 
the inheritance examiners. 

Continuation of Restrictions. The most important question 
affecting the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes is the continua- 
tion of the restrictions upon their lands, which will expire April 25, 
1931. Although on many phases of the subject opinion differs 
widely, practically everyone agrees that if the restrictions are not 
extended the Indians will speedily be deprived of their lands, in 
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most instances for ridiculously inadequate considerations. Like 
most Indians elsewhere, the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
have but little sense of values and will make almost any sacrifice 
of property for ready money. Congress should not be deluded into 
believing that anything else will result. In spite of the concurrence 
of opinion on this point, suggestions as to the proper course to 
be pursued are diverse. Although all but the most heartless agree 
that as to the older and the physically and mentally incapacitated 
the restrictions must be continued, many believe that the only salva- 
tion for the able bodied Indian, who is not too old to make a start 
in life, is to release him and his property from government super- 
vision, and to let him run the risks of success or ruin in common 
with his fellow men. It is, however, the recommendation of the 
survey staff that the soundest and most humane solution is to ex- 
tend the restrictions on all lands for a further period of ten or 
twenty years, and to include therein the inherited lands as above 
suggested. The existing law and regulations are ample to release 
the lands in the individual cases where this course is best, and such 
a method is infinitely more efficient and exact than the so-called 
competency commissions employed in times past. The theory of 
the government has been that the Indian should be retained under 
government supervision and control until such time as he is ren- 
dered competent through education and by example to care for 
and preserve his patrimony. This time has not yet arrived with 
the greater part of the restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, The United States will be unfaithful to its trust if it 
surrenders to these people their lands and funds at a time when 
the only possible result will be a carnival of dissipation, fraud, 
and oppression. 


The Pueblos Lands Board. Too great speed must not be expected 
in the settlement of the Pueblo land claims. The problems of 
settling thousands of conflicting claims in twenty different pueblos 
under a statute uncertain and vague in meaning, cannot be accom- 
plished in a moment. Each separate claim is in effect a separate 
suit. Records must be searched, deeds translated, witnesses inter- 
viewed, and sometimes extensive surveys made before an under- 
standing of the separate claims can be gained. Steps are now being 
taken for the appeal of a case to the Supreme Court for a deter- 
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mination of some of the controverted questions of law arising in 
the interpretation and application of the Pueblo Land Act, a settle- 
ment of which will facilitate the work of the board. If all three 
members of the board had the health, time, and ability to do the 
persistent, grinding work that is now being done by one member 
in going directly to the Indian communities, there to interview the 
Indians, the claimants, and their witnesses, and to gather the evi- 
dence necessary for a proper--determination of the conflicting 
claims, the whole matter could be concluded without delay and the 
disturbing controversies arising out of these claims made a 
matter of history. A consideration of this possibility is earnestly 
recommended. 


Indian Tribal Claims Against the Government. The benevolent 
desire of the United States government to educate and civilize the 
Indian cannot be realized with a tribe which has any considerable 
unsatisfied bona fide claim against the government. The expecta- 
tion of large awards making all members of the tribe wealthy, the 
disturbing influence of outside agitators seeking personal emolu- 
ments, and the conviction in the Indian mind that justice is being 
denied, renders extremely difficult any codperation between the 
government and its Indian wards. Besides these practical con- 
siderations, the simple canons of justice and morality demand that 
no Indian tribe should be denied an opportunity to present for 
adjustment before an appropriate tribunal the rights which the 
tribe claims under recognized principles of law and government. 

Since an Indian tribe is not a recognized legal entity, and since, 
under the general laws, the statute of limitations is a bar to prac- 
tically all tribal claims, no Indian tribe can commence a suit against 
the United States in the Court of Claims, without first securing 
from Congress an act conferring on the Court of Claims special 
jurisdiction over the case. The necessity for such congressional 
action introduces political considerations into what should be solely 
a judicial question. Much depends upon the standing in Congress 
of the sponsors of the bill, upon the composition of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and upon the attitude of the administration. The 
present practice is for the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House or the Senate, as the case may be, to refer the bill to the 
Secretary of the Interior for report. Bills which hold possibilities 
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of heavy payments from the treasury must also be submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget, where they may receive an adverse report 
because in conflict with “the financial program of the President.” 
Jurisdictional bills for the California Indians have within the space 
of six years twice received favorable and twice unfavorable reports 
from the Secretary of the Interior. The result is that before a 
jurisdictional act is finally secured many years frequently must be 
consumed in agitation, propaganda, and lobbying. The expense of 
attorneys, representatives, and witnesses, and the disappointing 
delays, postponements, and defeats are burdens on Indian claim- 
ants, the imposition of which may well be questioned. A practice 
which requires a claimant to prove his case twice, once before Con- 
gress and once before the court, should not be accepted as inevi- 
table without great effort to discover a substitute less burdensome 
and unjust. 

As the jurisdictional act is the sole source of the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims’ authority, the entire litigation depends upon 
the wording of the act. Certain features are indeed common to all 
the acts: authority to sue, disregard of the statutes of limitation, 
a time limit for filing suit, advancement of the case on the docket, 
access by claimant to all pertinent government records, right of 
the government to plead set-offs and counter-claims, determination 
of attorney fees, and right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
principal difficulty is to determine the wording of the act which 
fixed the scope of the claims cognizable by the court. The court is 
at times limited to a single specific claim under a single specific 
treaty; in other cases its jurisdiction may include the wide range 
of ‘amounts, if any, due said tribe from the United States under 
any treaties, agreements, or laws of Congress, or for misappro- 
priations of any funds or lands of said tribes or bands thereof, or 
for failure of the United States to pay any money or other prop- 
erty due.” The court invariably confines itself to claims of an 
equitable or legal nature” and is loath to consider the jurisdictional 


ae See act of March 3, 1909, 35 Stat. L., 788; act of March 1, 1907, 34 Stat. 
1, HORS: 
8 Act of June 3, 1920, 41 Stat. L., 738, in re the claim of the Sioux Indians. 
ee Sai and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux v. United States, 53 Ct. Cls. 302 
1923). 
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act as creating a liability against the government.” Although in the 
interpretation of treaties due regard is given to the inequality in 
power and understanding of the respective parties negotiating the 
agreement,” the Indians’ rights are measured by the words of the 
treaty or statute, and, unless clearly permitted by the words of the 
jurisdictional act, the court will not consider mere moral obliga- 
tions, arising out of circumstances preceding or accompanying the 
negotiation of the treaty.” It is difficult to see why a particular 
group of Indians who have been treated with injustice by the gov- 
ernment should have deductions made for gratuities already given 
them, when other Indians who have suffered no wrongs are per- 
mitted to keep their gratuities in full. Such, however, is frequently 
the case. The matter, however, is often left to the discretion and 
conscience of the court according to the facts in individual cases. 
Within recent years the number of jurisdictional acts has greatly 
increased. Twenty tribes now have cases pending before the Court 
of Claims, and several more have secured the necessary legislation, 
but as yet have not commenced suit. Nevertheless, a number of 
Indian groups still remain for whom no relief has been afforded. 
Although much may be said in favor of a general jurisdictional act, 
there is some danger that such an act would burden the court and 
the Department of Justice with too many ill-advised and un- 
substantial suits, thus retarding action on more meritorious matters. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the Secretary of the Interior 
delegate to a special staff, expert in law and Indian affairs and not 
affiliated either with the government or with attorneys prosecuting 
Indian cases, the authority to investigate the remaining tribal 
claims, and to report to him its recommendations in regard thereto, 
together with suggestions as to the proper jurisdictional bills to be 
drafted in the instances where suit seems proper. Such information 
would be invaluable to Congress in enabling it speedily and effi- 
ciently to dispose of this problem recurring in each session. 


5 Mille Lac Band of Chippewas v. United States, 46 Ct. Cls. 424 (1911) ; 
Mdewakanton and Wahpakoota Bands of Sioux v. United States, 57 Ct. Cls. 
357 (1922). bree’ 

° Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan v. United States, 42 Ct. Cls. 
240 (1907). ; 

® Creek Nation v. United States, Ct. Cls. March 7, 1927. Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Bands of Sioux v. United States, 58 Ct. Cls. 302 (1923) ; Otoe 
and Missouria Tribes v. United States, 52 Ct. Cls. 424 (1917). 
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Not only is the permission of the government necessary before 
an Indian tribe may commence suit against the government, but 
also no contract that the tribe may make with an attorney to repre- 
sent it either in the court or before Congress has any validity unless 
it is approved by the Secretary of the Interior." The position of the 
government as at once the Indian suitor’s guardian and the adverse 
party to the suit is an anomalous ohe, but one that must be assumed, 
if the Indians are to be protected against certain unscrupulous and 
designing attorneys. The prosecution of Indian tribal claims from 
the introduction of the jurisdictional bill in Congress to the final 
payment of the judgment is an extremely specialized proceeding. 
Ability to secure favorable action from Congress, knowledge of 
Indian history, familiarity with the records of the Interior Depart- 
ment and of the General Accounting Office, and experience in prac- 
tice before the Court of Claims are qualifications possessed by but 
few. The result has been that the bulk of Indian litigation is 
handled by a comparatively small group of attorneys in Washing- 
ton, who either hold original powers of attorney from their Indian 
clients, or else have an interest in the suit by way of assignment. 

The task of the government in approving the contracts of Indian 
tribal attorneys is made more arduous by the difficulty of getting 
united action owing to the existence of factions among the Indians, 
and Indian politics which lead one group to insist on the selection 
of this attorney, and another group to insist on the selection of the 
other, present a delicate situation which has to be handled with 
extreme care in order to avoid disastrous results. The Depart- 
ment must avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of incompetent repre- 
sentation of the Indians, and undue dictation in the choice of legal 
representatives. To lay down any rules to govern the selection 
of tribal attorneys seems impossible. At times the Indians without 
governmental direction will be able to select competent help. At 
other times the submission by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
of a list of suitable attorneys from which the tribe may make a 
selection seems the best procedure; but to adopt this as a settled 
policy would in many instances be an arbitrary method of doing 
business and might give basis to the charge that a monopoly in 
Indian tribal business was being created. 


* Code of Laws of the United States, Title 25, Secs. 81, 84. 
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Although the terms of the attorneys’ contracts naturally vary 
with the individual case, certain general provisions are common. 
In the conduct of the case the attorneys are made subject to the 
supervision and direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior, and they can make no compro- 
mise or other settlement of the case without the Secretary’s ap- 
proval. The contract may also be terminated by the Department for 
cause and upon due notice. Although naturally some objection has 
been raised to this unusual power, no evidence has been found that 
in actual practice the attorneys have been hindered in the conduct 
of the litigation. 

A much more common complaint is directed to the provisions as 
to fees. The recovery of a fee is contingent on the success of the 
suit and is to be determined by the Court of Claims, but is not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the amount of recovery with a usual maxi- 
mum of $25,000. The attorneys must also advance the costs of the 
suit, which are considerable on account of the printing of the plead- 
ings and briefs, the long trips between Washington and the Indian 
country, and the necessity for voluminous depositions in many 
cases. As these advancements must be borne by the attorneys in 
case the suit is unsuccessful, tribal litigation naturally fails to 
attract the more successful attorneys who are in a position to choose 
or refuse the cases offered them. Where there are tribal funds, the 
expedient of reimbursing the attorneys, after departmental ap- 
proval, for expenses incurred has much to commend it; and where 
no such funds exist, it is suggested that a congressional appropria- 
tion to cover expenses should be made. The $25,000 limit on the 
fee should be raised in some cases, for the difficulty of preparing 
the cases is great, and several years of effort are required before 
the matter is finally settled. This course is particularly desirable in 
view of the fact that the allowance of the fee in any case may be 
made subject to the control of the Court of Claims. In the recent 
Chippewa cases a yearly stipend is paid from the tribal fund, in- 
stead of the customary contingent fee. It is too early to judge 
how satisfactory this device will be. 

The procedure of the Court of Claims is in many ways ideal for 
the handling of Indian cases. Within the time limit set by the 
jurisdictional act the attorney for the plaintiff must open the case 
by filing the petition with the court. In many instances reminders 
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have been sent from the Indian Office in confidential correspon- 
dence to attorneys that the time for filing suit has almost run, but 
in only one suit has the attorney failed to present the petition within 
the time fixed. Within forty days after the filing of the petition 
the government must file its demurrer, plea, or answer. Ordinarily 
the Attorney General submits within a week a general traverse. 
Considering the fact that the government is as ignorant as is the 
attorney for the plaintiff of the exact status of the defendant’s 
case, it is doubtful whether a more specific answer should be 
required. 

Evidence in tribal cases against the government consists entirely 
of transcripts from the public records furnished by the various 
governmental departments, and of such oral testimony in the form 
of depositions as the parties wish to submit. As the testimony of 
aged Indians who were conversant with the circumstances sur- 
rounding transactions occurring many years ago is often extremely 
important in Indian cases, these cases should be determined as 
speedily as possible while the witnesses are still available. On 
motion of the plaintiff the court by virtue of Section 164 of the 
Judicial Code may request from the various departments and bu- 
reaus of the government transcripts of relevant documents and 
book entries in the case. Such motions are denied, however, when 
it appears that the defendant has already informally requested simi- 
lar evidence for its own use. 

The great delays in the cases are often due to the time consumed 
in preparation of the material by the various governmental bureaus, 
particularly in the General Accounting Office. One is inclined to 
consider this delay with charity, however, when the immense task 
of gathering and compiling the requested information is considered. 
Single reports from the General Accounting Office often comprise 
many volumes, the preparation of which requires an extended 
search through vouchers, warrants, receipts, and ledgers of long 
periods of past decades. In September, 1926, a division of the 
General Accounting Office comprising eighty-two employees was 
organized for the sole purpose of compiling data for Indian cases. 
Even with this large force it is estimated that in some cases it will 
take several years to gather the necessary information. Whether 
the methods of this division could be improved upon and whether 
a larger force would be able to handle the records without interfer- 
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ence and confusion, are questions which can be determined only by 
those expert in matters of accounting. 

In the Indian Office, however, particularly in cases involving the 
Five Civilized Tribes, it is desirable that employees be detailed to 
furnish the material called for by the court and the Department of 
Justice, and that these be uninterrupted in their task by the neces- 
sity of performing other routine duties of the Indian Office. On 
account of the recent increase in the number of Indian tribal cases 
the Department of Justice should furnish more assistance to the 
attorney in charge of these cases in order that these cases may be 
promptly and thoroughly prepared. 

As far as the pending cases at least are concerned, the only thing 
to do is to press them to a conclusion as rapidly as is consistent with 
proper consideration. Claims for which no method of settlement 
has as yet been provided should be considered by an expert group 
as above recommended, and where the determination of contro- 
verted questions of fact and law is necessary, submission to the 
Court of Claims with opportunity for appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court seems the best procedure. The Court of Claims 
is much less likely to be influenced by political considerations than 
are committees of Congress and executive commissions. It is doubt- 
ful, moreover, if the establishment of any other body would result 
in any considerable saving to the Indians or to the government in 
time and money, for in any event the evidence in the case would 
have to be prepared and the Indians represented by attorneys. The 
present delay is due not to the failure of the court to act promptly 
when a case is finally prepared and submitted to it, but to the inher- 
ent difficulties in gathering, digesting, and presenting the facts in 
these ancient, extensive, and involved controversies. The Indians, 
too, like other citizens, will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
opportunity of presenting before the regular courts of justice pro- 
vided for the settlement of such controversies, the important cases 
which have such a close relation to their present and future welfare. 
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CHAPTER-X1V 
MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES AMONG THE INDIANS 


A Program of Coéperation. If one should attempt to summarize 
in a single word the outstanding need in the field of missionary 
activities among the Indians that word would be cooperation. 
Coéperation is needed both in the relationships between the govern- 
ment and the missionaries and in the relationships between the 
churches or the missionaries themselves. Positive action looking 
toward improvement must therefore take the direction of improv- 
ing the mechanism through which codperation can be made effec- 
tive. No mechanism can of itself achieve cooperation, which after 
all depends on spiritual qualities such as charity, fairmindedness, 
tolerance, and forebearance and a willingness to ignore minor 
differences for the sake of achieving great common ends. An 
adequate mechanism can, however, bring differing groups together 
to consider the great common ends and can afford the opportunity 
for personal associations in an effort to solve common problems 
and can in a measure overcome those differences that are born of 
misunderstandings and ignorance of the others’ point of view. So 
far as the survey staff can see, the establishment of ways which 
will facilitate cooperation is the only administrative course that 
offers any hope of reasonable success. 

Between the Government and Churches and Missions. In the 
chapter on organization and management the recommendation has 
been made that a scientific and technical division of planning and 
development be established in the Indian Service. This division 
would be composed of specialists in the various social and economic 
fields involved in the administration of Indian affairs. Some of 
these specialists would be permanent, others temporary. The appro- 
priation for this division should be in a lump sum to permit of 
the employment of temporary specialists and the payment of the 
expenses of persons who might be called in as representatives of 
organizations with which the government must cooperate if it 
is to achieve large results. 

812 
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This division, as has been explained at length in the earlier sec- 
tion, would operate on a project basis, That is to say for each 
particular problem a committee would be appointed consisting of 
specially selected members of the division and of representatives 
of those organizations whose codperation is essential. This com- 
mittee would then formulate plans and a program to be presented 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for consideration and if it 
met with his approval for adoption; or if it involved appropriations 
or other legislative action, for submission to Congress through the 
appropriate channels. The development of a constructive social 
and economic program for each particular reservation would be 
a more or less distinct project. The programs for several different 
jurisdictions might well follow the same general pattern, modified 
to make it fit as closely as possible the individual peculiarities of 
each jurisdiction. 

One of the reasons which led to the recommendation of such a 
division operating on project basis was that it seemed to the 
survey staff the most practicable device for affording opportunity 
for cooperation between the government and other agencies, both 
religious and secular, whose activities overlap those of the govern- 
ment and whose work must be coordinated with that of the gov- 
ernment if all are to operate effectively and with a minimum of 
friction for a common end. In projects that affect many reserva- 
tions and are broad in scope, the churches could be represented by 
members of their larger national boards. In those that are con- 
cerned with particular reservations they could, if they preferred, 
be represented by their local missionaries. In any event one of the 
duties of the project committee would be to consult and endeavor 
to tie in all agencies at work in the particular field so that the 
program as a whole would be well coordinated. 

In addition to establishing the Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment and strengthening the government personnel in immediate 
contact with the Indians, it would seem as if the government might 
take one further step in providing a mechanism for cooperation 
between the government and the churches doing Indian mission 
work and between these churches themselves. A national advisory 
council composed of representatives of each of the churches en- 
gaged in mission work among the Indians would, it is believed, 
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serve a valuable purpose. To it the government officers might refer 
for consideration and recommendations those major problems in 
the administration of Indian affairs that involve missionary activi- 
ties. Thus the representatives of the churches would get a clearer 
and more definite understanding of the problems from the stand- 
point of the responsible government officers. They would be asked, 
“What would you do if you were in the place of these government 
officers and had to make the administrative decision?” Faced with 
these concrete specific problems, such a council might quickly see 
that a sound decision would be greatly facilitated if the churches 
themselves by their own action could alter certain of the facts in 
the case so as to remove some of the difficulties which the govern- 
ment itself is powerless to remove, Such a council would serve too 
as a clearing house for information. The churches would thus learn 
more definitely about each other’s activities and difficulties and a 
way might be opened whereby they could supplement each other’s 
work or agree on some consolidation or division of the field so that 
the present missionary funds could be more effectively utilized. 
It is therefore recommended that the Secretary of the Interior 
communicate with the appropriate officers of the various church 
organizations at present conducting missionary activities among the 
Indians to ascertain the feasibility of the establishment of an ad- 
visory council on cooperation to be composed of representatives of 
these organizations. If the churches are willing to codperate in 
such a council it is recommended that an appropriation be made 
by the national government to defray the traveling expenses and 
the subsistence of these representatives when in attendance at 
council meetings or meetings of committees of the council called 
at the request of the government. 

Among Churches and Missionaries. Because of the great con- 
cern which the survey staff has for the Indians, and for the success 
of work in their behalf, it will perhaps be pardoned if it venture 
somewhat beyond what is possibly its proper field and offer certain 
suggestions for the consideration of the churches and the mis- 
sionaries. This course seems appropriate because the staff has 
given considerable time to a study of the missionary activities and 
has profited much from interviews with the missionaries. 
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Two great advantages are possessed by those who plan mis- 
sionary enterprises as compared with those who organize the work 
of the Indian Office. First, the missionary societies are not bound 
by the great variety of duties inherent in the relationship of the 
guardian to the ward, and are therefore free to specialize and to 
render a service of experimentation and demonstration, both for 
the benefit of the Indians and for the instruction of government 
officers. Second, the duties of the mission field are performed by 
persons who have consecrated their lives definitely to this service 
and who may therefore be depended upon to give a lifetime of 
devotion to a single piece of work with the Indians in some selected 
locality, if such a course is necessary to the success of an under- 
taking. If in addition to these advantages missionaries were more 
generally qualified by special preparation for definite lines of secular 
work with the people, Christian missions, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, might render an incomparable service to the nation as well 
as to the Indians. 

The Protestant churches particularly, it would seem, should give 
more thought to the serious problems arising from the isolation of 
their missionaries, Many of these missionaries need much greater 
opportunity for normal friendly human contacts with persons other 
than those they meet in the regular course of the day’s work. In 
part, this situation could be improved if greater financial support 
could be given so that the missionary could occasionally afford a 
vacation and could be required to take one. More frequent visits 
from members of the home church or directing board would be 
helpful and stimulating. The situation would be improved, too, 
if some regular assistants could be supplied so that the missionary 
and his family would not be the only workers at a station. 

Visits from members of boards or from persons maintained by 
the home church in supervisory capacity are especially needed when 
evidence indicates that some friction is developing in the juris- 
diction. Whatever the merits of the case may be, the local mis- 
sionary is hardly in a position to deal with the situation himselt 
either by appeal to the superintendent or by going over his head 
to the Washington office. So long as there is no friction he can, 
of course, deal either with the local employees or the Washington 
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office without difficulty, but once real friction has arisen the situa- 
tion tends to become worse rather than better if he himself tries 
to take action. The need here is for a representative of the home 
church or board to visit the field to study the situation as imper- 
sonally as possible and then to take such action as seems appro- 
priate. Appeals to the Washington office might properly come 
through the home church or board after first-hand study rather 
than from the missionary in the field. 

Unless funds are available adequately to maintain all stations 
at present in operation, the question may be raised as to whether 
more effective results could not be secured through concentrating 
the resources on a smaller number of stations. Such a course will 
doubtless be necessary in several instances if the mission program 
is to be broadened, utilizing a large number of contacts with the 
Indians instead of placing the main reliance upon the more or less 
traditional activities of churches in white communities. 

In all this work much sympathetic consideration must be given 
the native Indian religions and ethics and even the forms of wor- 
ship. Enough has been said in the main part of this section regard- 
ing building on the good in the existing religion and ethics of the 
Indians. Possibly this course coupled with the utilization of a 
broader program of activities will materially aid in the development 
of native leadership and hasten the day when Indian churches are 
self-supporting and self-propagating. 

Regarding cooperation between the churches with respect to 
matters of doctrine and other strictly religious subjects, little can 
be offered in the way of constructive recommendations. The need 
for cooperation in this field must be apparent to anyone who studies 
the missionary activities among the Indians. Whether councils of 
representatives of the different denominations could make any 
progress in an effort to agree on a limited number of very simple 
essentials in Christian life, separated in so far as possible from 
doctrinal matters is, of course, open to grave question. Many 
devout church members and church leaders see this great need and 
many movements in this direction are under way. They have been 
given impetus by studies of missionary activities in foreign lands 


whereas among the Indians the need is for simplicity, unity, and 
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Missions and the Government.’ Religion is a dominant force 
in the life of a people. Any study of social conditions that failed 
to include religious activities would be grossly incomplete. The 
religious activities carried on by the Christian missionaries are an 
important part of the impact of a new civilization upon Indian life. 
They represent the effort to modify or supplant the old Indian 
religions which have occupied so large a place in the activities and 
thoughts of the Indians. The Indians were and are a deeply relig- 
ious people. It may even be said that religion is the mainspring 
of their whole life and conduct. As Canon George Rawlinson says, 
“ The most important element in the thought of a people, the chief 
influence by which their character is formed and their inner and 
even their outer life determined, is their religion.’’ Thus the activi- 
ties of the Christian missionaries among the Indians represent an 
effort to bring about so vital and fundamental a change that their 
work must be considered here. 

Many people are deeply interested in these missionary activities, 
which represent by far the largest and most important privately 
supported humanitarian effort made by the white race in behalf of 
the Indians. Churches of many different denominations are con- 
tributing to the support of missions to the Indians and their sup- 


*The activities of the Christian missionaries among the Indians have to 
a limited extent been referred to and discussed in the earlier chapters of this 
report insofar as they were found to have an important relationship to the 
general subjects of these sections. The survey staff endeavored in its field 
work insofar as possible to visit the missionary activities in the several 
jurisdictions and to interview the missionaries. No one person on the staff 
was especially assigned to this work, but all participated in it, each from the 
point of view of his particular assignment. The members of the staff did 
not feel that they were authorized to go into the missionary activities in the 
same detail as they did the government work. They appreciated that they 
were received at the missions purely as a matter of courtesy and that they 
ought to depend entirely on this courtesy for the information which they 
secured. No effort was made, for example, to get data regarding the per- 
sonnel of the mission establishments such as were secured from the govern- 
ment employees relating to salaries, duties, and qualifications, nor were 
questionnaire cards distributed generally among pupils in mission schools. It 
should be said, however, that the members of the staff were received most 
cordially by the missionaries, and are indebted to them not only for the oppor- 
tunity to go over their plants in considerable detail but also for the in- 
valuable opportunity to discuss freely with the missionaries the Indian problem 
from their point of view. In many instances the staff is indebted to the 
missionaries for delightful, quiet courtesies extended to it. 
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porters among church members occupy a vitally important posi- 
tion in providing for the welfare of the Indian race. Not only do 
they provide directly for the maintenance of missionary activities, 
but it is in no small measure to them that the government must 
look for support in its efforts to render the Indians the highest 
type of broad and enlightened educational service and to prevent 
exploitation and abuse. Church members everywhere would very 
properly feel that a report of this character was unsatisfactory if 
it did not include a special section on missions. 

The existence of missionary activities in the several Indian 
jurisdictions gives rise also to many difficult problems in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs by the government, and these prob- 
ems deserve special consideration. Although in actual practice all 
missionary activities are so closely interwoven as to be practically 
inseparable, the work of the missionaries may be considered from 
two aspects. The first is concerned with what may be termed 
strictly religious or even doctrinal teaching ; the second, with secu- 
lar activities embracing formal schooling, social and economic 
training, and other philanthropic endeavors which arise from the 
religion of the missionaries but are not in any large sense doctrinal, 
although much that is strictly religious may be interwoven with 
them. 

The Government and Religious or Doctrinal Teaching. With 
the strictly religious teaching, the government, under the American 
system of complete separation of church and state, cannot be 
directly concerned. Its administrative problems in this field relate 
primarily to affording the missionaries opportunities, facilities, and 
proper cooperation. As will be discussed more at length in subse- 
quent parts of this chapter, these are often difficult and perplexing 
problems because of the number of different religious denomina- 
tions involved. The government by itself is powerless to harmon- 
ize and coordinate their activities in the strictly religious field. 
This problem is for the churches themselves; the government can 
only pursue the course of strict neutrality. 

The Government and Secular Activities of Missionaries. With 
the activities of the missionaries which relate to secular education, 
social and economic training, and other philanthropic endeavors, 
the government is very much concerned because here the functions 
of the missionaries overlap those which the government itself has 
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assumed. Cooperation and coordination between the government 
and the missionaries thus become essential, and the government has 
not only the right but also a duty to inquire into the nature and 
efficiency of such work where the missionaries as volunteers are 
doing that for which the government itself is primarily responsible. 

Since, as has been pointed out, the two parts of the missionary 
work are so closely interwoven as to be practically inseparable, and 
since the government has properly no concern with the first and a 
very great and vital concern with the second, the administrative 
problem of the government in dealing with the missionaries and of 
the missionaries in dealing with the government is one of extreme 
complexity and delicacy. The position of the government becomes 
almost impossible unless the missionaries fully recognize its embar- 
rassments and appreciate the fact that much of their work is not 
separable from that of the government itself but supplemental to 
it, and that cooperation with the government to the maximum pos- 
sible extent is the only effective working arrangement. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the necessity for 

such cooperation presents to the missionaries, especially to those 
in the field, no little embarrassment. Some of these embarrass- 
ments should be specifically mentioned so that this problem may be 
more definitely understood. 

The work of the missionary requires him to establish close and 
friendly relations with the Indians in his jurisdiction, and as a 
result he acquires a vast amount of information. He learns, for 
example, of certain crimes and misdemeanors committed on the 
reservation. In some instances the local government superinten- 
dent is combating these disorders with every power at his com- 
mand. Shall the missionary turn over to the superintendent the 
information which he has secured and join with him in an active 
campaign for law and order, perhaps thereby jeopardizing his own 
friendly relations with the Indians and his chance to influence 
them? On the other hand cases arise in which the judgment of the 
government superintendent may lead him to avoid direct action 
against certain offenses, whereas the missionary feels that direct 
and positive action is the only effective course and that it must be 
taken by the superintendent if it is to be taken at all. 

Through friendship with the Indians the missionary inevitably 
hears complaints against the private and official acts of the super- 
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intendent and other government employees or even against the 
action of the government at Washington. In some instances his 
firm conviction may be that the action of the officers or of the gov- 
ernment itself is clearly wrong. His attempts to deal directly and 
simply with the superintendent and other local employees may 
result in disastrous failure and great personal friction. The mat- 
ter may become generally known about the jurisdiction and the 
Indians themselves may take sides, thus causing an intolerable situ- 
ation. Appeal by the missionary directly to the Indian Office at 
Washington or to the public may remedy the situation or it may 
make it distinctly worse. The primary cause of the disagreement 
is difference in point of view and difference in judgment. The 
weight which various persons attach to the same facts is very dif- 
ferent and judgments as to the proper course to pursue also vary 
widely. Each person from his own point of view is clearly correct. 

These difficulties in the way of cooperation are cited primarily 
to illustrate the great need for it and to make clearer the intricate 
problem of the relationship of the missionaries to the government. 
This problem is mentioned here as one of the reasons why a special 
discussion of missions is deemed necessary. 

Historical Aspects of Missionary Work with the Indians. To go 
into a detailed history of missionary activities among the Indians 
or to describe at length the existing activities is fortunately not 
necessary. The United States Board of Indian Commissioners 
early in 1927 issued as Bulletin No. 280 an eighty-four-page 
mimeographed report on “ Christian Missions Among the Ameri- 
can Indians: a review of the history, progress, present distribution 
and needs of the American Indian missions,” with a foreword by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. “ The Red Man in the United States,” ’ by 
G. E. Lindquist, embodies the results of a survey launched in 
September, 1919, as part of the Inter-church World Movement 
and subsequently carried to completion in 1922 under the Commit- 
tee on Social and Religious Surveys. It was made at the request 
of the Indian missionaries and workers gathered in conference at 
Wichita, Kansas. Although it is by no means exclusively a survey 
of missionary activities, it is rich in material regarding them. 

With respect to the history of missionary activities it is prob- 
ably enough to say that they date practically from the very begin- 
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ning of the contact of the white man with the Indian. The policy 
of the government has always been to encourage missionary ac- 
tivities. In many cases the government has given the denomina- 
tions land on or near the Indian reservations and has afforded them 
opportunities to work with the Indians, both on the reservations 
and in the government schools. For a period of about twelve years 
beginning in the Grant administration, the missionaries nominated 
the superintendents, but this system was short lived. For a very 
considerable period the government contributed directly from its 
own funds to contract boarding schools maintained by the mission- 
aries, but this system led to denominational conflicts and was ulti- 
mately abolished by Congress. At present some contract mission 
schools still exist, but the funds used in payment are tribal and not 
governmental. 

The Government and the Denominations. In the Grant admin- 
istration the experiment was tried of apportioning the Indian juris- 
dictions among the several denominations partly in an effort to 
reduce denominational conflicts. Had some far-seeing statesman 
adopted this system from the outset, so that the first denomination 
entering a field had been given exclusive rights there, the system 
might have worked successfully and have prevented the unfortu- 
nate denominational rivalries. Attempted years after the mission- 
ary activities had started, it was probably inevitably doomed to 
failure because it excluded denominations from fields in which 
they had already worked and in which they had a following among 
the Indians. Probably every student of missionary activities among 
the Indians is conscious of the unfortunate results of denomina- 
tional rivalries, but apparently the government by itself is power- 
less to meet the situation. 

This matter of denominational rivalries is so important that it 
may be well to quote at some length from Mr. Lindquist’s state- 
ment in the “ Red Man in the United States’: 


Perhaps no harsher criticism has been made of the Christian 
Church than that caused by the rivalry among denominations. One 
can only bow in shame at the thought of what might have been 
the result of this country if a united church had offered to the 
Indians the simple message of Christianity in a way which would 
have reached into their every-day lives. The early missionaries, 
with their educational, agricultural and home-making gospel, laid 
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the foundations deep and strong for a Christian civilization. War, 
greed for land, and human jealousies broke up plan after plan, and 
mission after mission, until confusion reigned. 

At last the cry arose, “It is better to educate than to fight; it 
it better to Christianize than to kill!’’ With President Grant a new 
era was inaugurated. As a preliminary step in his ‘‘ Peace Policy ”’ 
in 1869, he placed the superintendency of Nebraska, and that for 
Kansas and the Indian Territory, under the care of the Society 
of Friends. He further decided to invite the codperation of other 
religious bodies besides the Quakers to take charge of these reser- 
vations, and to nominate such persons as they chose as agents, in 
the hope of avoiding the probable consequences of the appointment 
of political parasites to such positions. This invitation was accepted 
by the churches and the plan was followed for ten or twelve years, 
although it failed to accomplish all that had been hoped from it. 
Sectarian opposition arose in various places, and in 1881 a ruling 
of the Secretary of the Interior permitted ministers of any denomi- 
nation to engage in mission work at will on the various reserva- 
tions, “except where the presence of rival religious organizations 
would manifestly be perilous to peace and good order.” In 1883 
the Indian Commissioner interpreted this ruling as permitting any 
religious society to engage in mission work upon any reservation, 
“ provided they did not undertake to interfere with agency matters.” 

That the Indian’s understanding of denominational differences 
was even less than that of the ordinary layman is evident from the 
names given to the various denominations. The Friends continue 
to be “ friends,” but the Baptists are “ put under the water,” and 
the Methodists, “ shouters,” the Roman Catholics are “ crosses 
himself ” or ‘‘ drags his coat,” the Episcopalians are ‘“ white coats ” 
or “long skirts,’ the Congregationalists and Presbyterians are 
“short coats,’ and in some fields of the early American Board 
work, the missionary is still referred to as “ board on his shoulders.” 
Certainly these are not titles which appeal to the reverence and 
dignity of the Indian any more than does the name of “ chicken 
Pat ” convey to the Navajo the real meaning of our Fourth 
of July. 


That genuine advance was made, however, notwithstanding mis- 
takes and difficulties, is clearly shown in the record. Mr. Lindquist 
quotes the tribute of James Mooney, long connected with the 
Smithsonian Institution, who was, he says, “ never considered to 
be a great friend of missionary work”: 


In the four centuries of American history there is no more 
inspiring chapter of heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to high 
ideals than that offered by the Indian missions. Some of the mis- 
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sionaries were of noble blood and had renounced titles and estates 
to engage in the work; most of them were of finished scholarship 
and refined habit, and nearly all were of such exceptional ability 
as to have commanded attention in any community and to have 
possessed themselves of wealth and reputation, had they so chosen ; 
yet they deliberately faced poverty and sufferings, exile and 
oblivion, ingratitude, torture, and death itself in the hope that some 
a of a darkened world might be made better through their 
effort. 


Results of Missionary Efforts. Let it be clearly and definitely 
said at the outset that the missionary activities are dominated by a 
high spirit of service, sacrifice, and devotion. Although isolated 
instances may be cited of the very human trait of selfishness, even 
on the part of missionaries, these instances have been exceedingly 
rare, and they never should be accepted as indicting missionaries as 
a class. The group as a whole is earnest, devoted, and self- 
sacrificing. 

Let it also be said clearly that some of the missionary activities 
are of an extremely high order. Here and there the physical equip- 
ment and the exceptional work done by the missions stand out as 
a challenge to the government. The Ursuline Sisters’ School for 
Girls at St. Ignatius, Montana, is not equalled in equipment by any 
government school in the entire Indian Service, with the possible 
exception of Bloomfield, Oklahoma. The government can learn a 
great deal from the pioneer educational work in character develop- 
ment carried on at the Santee Normal Training School at Santee, 
Nebraska. A lesson in how to deal with little girls in a boarding 
school, if boarding schools for them are necessary, could be learned 
from the small school at Fort Hall, Idaho, maintained by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Other educational and philanthropic 
activities in different parts of the country might be cited. But 
the spirit of the missionaries and the isolated instances of excellent 
work are the outstanding bright spots in a situation which is other- 
wise somewhat depressing. 

The Contribution of the Mission Schools. The finest work of 
the missionaries has unquestionably been in the establishment of 
mission schools for Indian children. Like the government the 
missionaries have placed their main reliance for advancing the In- 
dian race upon schools for the youth. These schools have been 
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discussed in the chapter on education and it is not necessary to 
repeat in full what was said there, although a brief summary may 
be desirable at this point.’ 

Mission schools at present may be justified on at least four 
grounds: (1) As supplementing existing facilities, (2) as agencies 
to do pioneer work not so likely to be done by public or govern- 
ment schools, (3) as furnishing school facilities under denomina- 
tional auspices for those who prefer this kind of education, and 
(4) as training for leadership, especially religious leadership, of 
the Indian people. 

The nation and the states are not now justified, however, in 
leaving upon missionary organizations the burden of supporting 
such mission schools as have been established primarily because 
of the lack of publicly supported schools. For the nation, as a 
nation, to let weak little denominational schools bear the burden 
of elementary schooling seems inexcusable. 

The pioneering function will remain as the best justification for 
mission schools and other private educational enterprises. Abundant 
opportunity exists for needed experimentation that would be of 
direct benefit to the Indians and to other groups as well. Some 
mission schools have, as has been said, done excellent work in this 
field. The government can well profit from their successful experi- 
ments, although it should not leave all experimental and develop- 
mental work to them. 

That parents who prefer to have their children schooled under 
private or denominational auspices have a right to do so, is a prin- 
ciple that has been generally accepted in the United States; and 
there is no reason why Indian parents should not have the same 
privilege as others. Equally definite, however, is the principle that 
in return for this right of education in private and denominational 
schools, the community shall hold these schools to certain minimum 
standards. The government should exert its rights, as most states 
do now, to supervise denominational and other private schools. 
This supervision, however, should be tolerant and cooperative 
rather than inspectional. The surest way to keep private schools on 
a high plane, moreover, is for the government to set a standard 
to which only the best private schools can attain and to have as 
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its educational representatives persons whose character and profes- 
sional attainments necessarily command respect. 

Furnishing leadership, especially religious leadership for the 
Indian people, is a legitimate aim of the mission schools. Under 
ordinary conditions leadership of any type is more likely to develop 
out of schools that are operated with the highest religious ideals. 

These grounds fully justify the continuance of mission activi- 
ties in providing schools, but denominations sponsoring mission 
enterprises should appreciate the necessity for restricting their 
effort to work that can be adequately supported and for which high 
standards of personnel can be maintained. Those missionary 
schools that are materially below the government schools should 
be as quickly as possible abolished or merged with stronger more 
promising institutions unless the supporting denominations are 
ready to develop them promptly to an acceptable state of efficiency. 

Taken as a whole, however, the mission schools are unquestion- 
ably the best product of the mission activities. If the schools alone 
were considered without reference to the life of the adult Indians 
and the Indian family, there would be less occasion for the feeling 
of disappointment over the general results of missionary activities. 

The work done by the missionaries in the government schools 
has already been discussed in the chapter of the report dealing with 
education * and what was said there need not be repeated at length 
here. It is generally true that too much reliance has been placed on 
the religious service and not enough on the other means of appeal- 
ing to the interests of children and influencing them by indirection. 

Indian Home and Family Life Little Influenced by Missions. 
As has been set forth in earlier chapters, especially those dealing 
with family and community life and with health, neither the work 
of the government nor of the missionaries has really reached the 
home and family life of the Indians to any very marked degree. 
Exceptions must, of course, be made to any such generalization, 
because numerous cases can be cited where one or the other of 
these agencies, and sometimes both, have achieved very consider- 
able success, yet such cases are the exception rather than the rule. 
The typical Indian home discloses the need for training and influ- 
ence in sanitation, hygiene, and orderly and methodical care. In 
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some places facilities for cleanliness of home and person are lack- 
ing because of isolation and inadequate water supply, but even 
where such is not the case much remains to be done. If the posi- 
tion be taken that matters of this kind are not the province of the 
missionary and that the missionary is concerned solely with the 
spiritual welfare of the Indian, then from that point of view the 
existence of such conditions is no occasion for any feeling of de- 
pression over missionary activities. From the point of view of 
the survey staff, however, it is difficult to see how a spiritual 
awakening and a high standard of ethics could develop without 
bearing fruit indirectly in higher standards of family and com- 
munity life. Low standards would seem to constitute evidence of 
the fact that in many instances the missionaries have not availed 
themselves of the excellent contact and approach that can be gained 
through taking an active and sympathetic interest in the family and 
community life of the Indians, especially in matters of health. 

_ Indian Churches Rarely Self-Sustaining. In general it is prob- 
ably true that the missionaries have placed their main reliance for 
reaching the adult Indian upon the traditional church activities, 
conducted in much the same way as are activities for white church 
members. Here and there are some notable exceptions where 
church services are but incidental to a very much broader program 
for adults, but these exceptions after all are not numerous. Where 
the church service is the main approach to adults, both active church 
membership and church attendance are generally small. Several 
missionaries met the inquiry as to the number of active church 
members with an almost despairing shake of the head and said 
that active church membership as the term is used in white churches 
is almost non-existent. Christian churches actually supported by 
the Indians themselves are few in number, and most of the mis- 
sionaries say that their work is almost entirely dependent on white 
support. This lack of Indian support may be due in part to poverty, 
and in part to the fact that Indians have learned to expect the 
white man to do for them, but the dominant factor is unquestion- 
ably lack of interest. Where the interest of the Indians is aroused 
as is the case in the Indian Shaker Church, the church is supported 
entirely by the Indians. In eastern Oklahoma are found some 
Christian churches which are largely self-supporting, although the 
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Indian minister generally provides his own maintenance by secular 
labor during the week. 

Native Religious Leadership Lacking. As conspicuous as the 
absence of thriving Indian churches is the lack of native religious 
leaders. In their primitive state the Indians are not without religi- 
ous organization and leadership. Their failure to develop indepen- 
dent Christian congregations may be due in part to the general 
conditions to which the race has been subjected, for the Indians 
have failed to produce leaders in other departments of community 
life; but the development of native leadership, whether or not an 
ostensible object of missionary effort, has too often in practice 
been omitted from the actual objectives of mission work. 

Religious leadership might by some people be expected from the 
Indian young people who have been in the boarding schools, either 
missionary or governmental, for in both the reservation and non- 
reservation government boarding schools, and especially in the 
mission schools, the Indian youth gives much more time to atten- 
dance on religious services and exercises than does the ordinary 
white child. The testimony of the missionaries and others on the 
reservations, is, however, to the effect that the returned student 
who has an active interest in the church and church services is a 
rare exception. In this connection it should be noted, however, 
that, again as a rule, neither the missionaries nor the government 
has worked out a concrete program or challenge to lay before the 
boarding school youth upon his return and, as has been noted in 
other chapters of this report, his education has rarely been directly 
pointed toward an effective life back on the reservation. Unless 
he happens to be the exceptional youth, and this is true not only ‘of 
Indians, his interests in the late teens and early twenties do not 
center primarily on church activities. 

The church, therefore, if it is to depend on returned students 
for leadership and organized religious activity, must have a pro- 
gram which is much more varied than one consisting mainly of 
church services or other ordinary church activities. 

The Outlook for Indian Missions. The views of the mission- 
aries themselves with respect to the outlook for the future, vary 
materially, and it seemed to the survey staff that a general distinc- 
tion should be drawn between the Roman Catholics and the Protes- 
tants in this respect. The prevailing feeling among the Roman 
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Catholics appears to be one of optimism, with only here and there 
a contrary note, and this is more frequently voiced by a parish 
priest with both Indian and white charges than by one giving all 
his time to missionary work for the Indians. Protestant mission- 
aries on the other hand, especially those doing work on the reser- 
vations, as a rule appear to be much less hopeful. The exceptions 
are usually those missionaries who have worked out a broad pro- 
gram and who are achieving positive successes along certain lines 
which give them courage and hope. 

Certain apparent reasons for these differences in point of view 
deserve special consideration by all interested in missions to the 
Indians, because they have an important bearing on the success of 
missionary projects. 

The Protestant missionary in the Indian field is subject, as a 
rule, to a greater degree of isolation than is the Catholic mission- 
ary. The number of Protestant missionaries who are the only ones 
of their faith in.a jurisdiction appears to be larger than the num- 
ber of Catholic missionaries thus isolated. The Catholic mission- 
ary is more likely to be one of several, either at the station, or in 
the general neighborhood; thus he has more opportunity for 
friendly association. The Catholic missionary, too, is generally a 
member of an order in his church and has the associations which 
arise from that fact. The Catholics are much more highly organ- 
ized, and visits from other members of the organization are much 
more frequent. The Catholic missionary thus is strengthened by 
the sense of the strength of the organization which he represents, 
and he probably does not have the feeling that so much rests upon 
hitn personally. Possibly this fact explains why the Catholic mis- 
sionaries generally take a long-time view of the situation and are 
hopeful, whereas the Protestant missionaries are more inclined to 
measure things by what can be done in their own life time of 
service and are more easily discouraged. 

Another fact to be stated is that the firmer organization and 
control in the Catholic Church permits of a greater degree of per- 
sonnel administration. The Catholic missionaries are as a rule 
members of fairly numerous orders, doing different kinds of work 
in different communities. Thus the directing powers have an op- 
portunity to select for positions in the Indian mission field mem- 
bers of the order who are believed to have special qualifications 
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for the task in hand. The missionaries in the field are visited fre- 
quently by representatives of the directing powers of their order, 
who study thoroughly the general situation and are in a position 
to make changes freely if changes are deemed advisable. 

The organization and control in the Protestant churches are as 
a rule much looser and the mission forces less mobile. More thus 
depends on the ability and the personality of the individual mis- 
sionary in the field. The greater-freedom from supervision and 
control among Protestant missions gives rise to greater variation 
between different stations even where maintained by the same 
denomination. Although it permits some weak organizations to 
exist it offers opportunity for initiative and experimentation and 
permits an outstanding personality to exert a strong influence in 
developing individual Indians. It is quite probable, however, that 
the Protestant missions could, without sacrificing the advantages 
of individual effort and local control, achieve certain obvious ad- 
vantages of organization, by pooling their interests in some inter- 
denominational committee for Indian work similar to the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America. 

The question may be raised as to whether the Catholic mis- 
sionaries are not on the whole the more tolerant of things Indian, 
a natural result perhaps of taking the long time rather than the 
short time view. This difference, too, may be associated with their 
greater opportunity for friendly contacts with others of their faith. 
The isolation of some of the Protestant missionaries is distressing, 
and it is not surprising that in some instance they lose that calm 
balance and sense of proportion that comes from a greater variety 
of human contacts. When isolation leads to special emphasis on 
doctrinal details or on strict observance of minute matters of 
church discipline, it is particularly unfortunate, for these matters 
are remote from the thoughts and needs of the Indian. What he 
requires is emphasis on a very few fundamentals and much teach- 
ing and aid in the application of those fundamentals to ordinary 
daily life. 


Difficulties Attending Missionary Efforts. No report on mis- 
sionary activities would be in any sense fair or complete that failed 
clearly to recognize the tremendous handicaps under which all 
Christian missionaries must labor. These handicaps may be divided 
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into two broad classes; first, those which the missionaries and the 
churches cannot directly influence and control, since they are either 
inherent in the problem itself or are the results of governmental 
policies past or present which they may to some extent influence 
but cannot direct ; second, those which are within the power of the 
churches and the missionaries to change and control if indeed they 
are within the power of anyone to control. 

Handicaps Originating in Interracial Relations. A few mis- 
sionaries, like a few government employees, would doubtless place 
first among their inherent difficulties the Indians themselves. Little 
evidence, however, seems to support the opinion that the Indians 
have a distinctive and peculiar racial psychology that makes them 
perverse and difficult. It is noteworthy that this unfavorable opin- 
ion is generally held by those who have themselves found the 
Indians perverse and difficult, whereas those who have succeeded 
with them generally hold the view that they are much like people 
of other races. These successful people distinguish between indi- 
viduals and say that some Indians are very responsive and some 
very unresponsive, while the majority are not noteworthy for either 
characteristic, which is an entirely normal situation. It must be 
remembered, however, that the missionaries are in many jurisdic- 
tions dealing with a primitive people, very much scattered and 
speaking another tongue. These difficulties have been set forth 
more at length in the chapters dealing with the work of the gov- 
ernment employees and need not here be repeated. 

The first great inherent difficulty which the Christian missionaries 
have to face results from the white infiltration into the Indian 
country. Many a missionary has said, “If we had only the 
Indian to deal with, we could make much better progress.” No 
race has been subjected to such recurring misfortunes due to land 
hunger on the part of the whites as has the red man in America. 
The stage could not have been better set for the exploitation of 
a race. The Indian occupied a country in the temperate zone, 
abounding in great natural resources of which he was wholly 
ignorant. He was content with the small living gained from hunt- 
ing, fishing, and gathering native foods, in some cases practicing a 
little agriculture. He was devoid of the power that comes from 
scientific knowledge and equipment and, most important of all, 
lacked a language medium through which to acquire the white 
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man’s knowledge and power. He was compelled by the logic of 
events to change in a few decades his whole mode of existence and 
to adopt the habits and ways of a foreign race. The process which 
he faced involved indeed the alienization of this the original Ameri- 
can. The white man, on the other hand, with an inheritance cen- 
turies in the making, keen as a competitor, pressing his every 
economic advantage, has legitimately and otherwise dispossessed 
the Indian. This dispossession has not happened in a day, for the 
government itself through its agents in the field has for these 
many years undertaken to protect and conserve Indian property. 
Unfortunately both for the government and for the missionaries, 
one element in our civilization seeks no interest but its own, playing 
without conscience on the Indians’ weakness and destroying the 
constructive work of years. How many a missionary when preach- 
ing the white man’s religion to the Indians must be embarrassed 
by the thought of what the white race has done to the Indians? 
What must be the thoughts of the intelligent Indian when he hears 
the great precepts of the Christian faith and contrasts them with 
the actions of the white men toward the Indian race? In some 
localities the major problem has become the Christianization of 
the white neighborhoods if ever any considerable good is to be done 
the Indians. 

Low Standards of Living Associated with Low Moral Tone. The 
general low level of economic life prevailing among the Indians is 
another serious impediment to successful missionary work. The 
habit of departmentalized thinking has led people to treat economics 
as one thing and morals as another, without appreciating how 
intimately the two are connected. The execution of plans through 
difficult economic situations develops power of perseverance; the 
production of goods for the sake of one’s family is altruistic; 
the desire to labor to replace what one has consumed is morality 
making for community welfare. In the past, in dealing with the 
Indians, this relationship between economic development and moral 
development has too generally been ignored. The tendency has 
been to stress the conservation of the Indian’s property rather than 
the development of the Indian himself through teaching him to 
use his property. The crying need for the race is a policy which 
shall be human centered and not property centered. 
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The highest general level of ethical development, as might have 
been expected, obtains among Indians who have learned and found 
their labor sufficiently rewarded to enable them to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living. Indians who have not worked or 
whose labor has been put into the less productive channels have 
suffered a lowering standard of living accompanied by a lowering 
ethical standard. As Benjamin: Franklin said, ‘It’s hard to make 
an empty sack stand upright.” Among Indians as among whites, 
where great wealth has come unearned, a low type of ethical de- 
velopment generally prevails. The beneficial restraints and lessons 
to be learned through the necessity to earn a living have been lost 
and the Indians have given themselves over to the forces of dissipa- 
tion. Time has become leisure time, and idleness has become the 
habitual mode of life or the bore of inactivity has led to the fevered 
demand for a thrill, with resulting profligacy. The result has been 
social degeneracy. 

Handicaps Resulting from the Type of Government Control of 
the Indians. The general effect of governmental control and super- 
vision of the Indian and his property has in many instances been 
exactly contrary to what was intended. The government has time 
and time again permitted the Indian to enjoy unearned income 
through the all too ready granting of fee simple patents resulting 
in quick sales of lands. Most excellent productive agricultural lands 
have thus been lost to the Indians. Many Indian reservations 
show from fifty per cent to as high as ninety-five per cent loss to 
white possession. This great economic loss has resulted in the gen- 
eral lowering of morals, starting with the unlimited spending of 
unearned income and ending finally in despondency over the loss 
of the only visible means of support the Indian had. The govern- 
ment still permits a considerable proportion of the able bodied 
Indians to lease their lands to white men. The rent money, al- 
though not enough to maintain the Indians according to a reason- 
able standard of living, has permitted them to live according to a 
low standard without labor. It is not difficult to foresee what would 
become of any race in the course of three generations subjected to 
a state of affairs where the chief business of the people is aimless 
living and inactivity. This policy develops in the Indian the sense 
that he is not responsible for his own welfare. It smothers for 
want of expression any ambition for productive enterprise as well 
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as the indispensable qualities of initiative and resourcefulness. This 
policy of the government is beyond the control of the missionaries, 
and yet it constitutes one of the greatest if not the greatest barrier 
to effective constructive work. 

In justice to the government it should be said that even as events 
moved too swiftly for the Indians, they also moved too swiftly 
for the whites. Problems of great magnitude arose to confront 
the government, not of its own choice but inherent in the unfolding 
drama of a nation in the making. For these problems it could in no 
possible way have made adequate preparation. Under these cir- 
cumstances many of the old Indian policies were born. The prob- 
lems of social forces and economic adjustment were less understood 
than at present and the principles which must be applied in their 
solution has not been formulated. The application of economic and 
social principles in the solution of such difficulties is a relatively 
new development. The nation has now reached a period where its 
government can effect great change for the better by re-examining 
its policies and reconstructing its organization for making these 
policies effective. In many of its activities, notably in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bu- 
reau of Education, and the Children’s Bureau, the government has 
demonstrated what can be accomplished by the employment of per- 
sons who have demonstrated their qualifications for expert work 
in the development of the economic and social condition of its 
people. This same type of expert economic and social service can 
be extended to the Indians, thus opening to them the door to real 
progress. The missionaries can then do their part and help to speed 
the day when the Indian may take his place as a citizen practicing 
Christian ethics. 

Disabilities Existing Within the Mission Orgamzations. A good 
many of the difficulties at least partially within the control of the 
mission bodies themselves would seem to spring in no small mea- 
sure from a failure to perceive clearly the double objective of 
missions. Too often, though by no means universally, the great 
objective of ministry to temporal needs is all but lost sight of in the 
other great objective of evangelization, while in some instances the 
zeal for evangelization is even narrowed down to the partisan 
championship of the interests of the sect. If the ministry to human 
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wants ought ever to be emphasized in the missions field, then an 
appropriate case for emphasis exists among the Indians, In the 
first place their needs are great, a fact that will not be elaborated 
here, and ministry to temporal needs is clearly in itself a worthy 
end of Christian activity. In the second place such a ministry is 
also in itself a means to evangelization. Good lives are the most 
effective sermons. Indians, like all other human beings, are more 
influenced by deeds than words, If, as is sometimes asserted, In- 
dians as a race are peculiarly susceptible to the practical expressions 
of religion, then Indian missions in order to achieve evangelization 
should be peculiarly rich in a varied expression of Christian love 
in the form of good works. If sufficient emphasis were placed upon 
this practical type of ministry, the problems thus faced would prove 
so great and so engrossing that little energy would remain for the 
emphasis of sectarian differences. One of the fundamental diffi- 
culties with the work at the present time may therefore be stated as 
the failure to develop a broad program touching the lives of the 
Indians at many points. 

Failure to Develop a Broad Program. The outstanding mission- 
aries identified with the work among the Indians have always 
recognized that human welfare is a matter involving physical as 
well as spiritual service and have been intensely interested in all 
human relationships common to men. By pastoral visits, confer- 
ences with the Indians, and the mastery of native tongues, they 
have succeeded in establishing the vital contacts for the winning 
of a race. They have been statesmen in government cooperation. 
Their work has filled the government service with inspiration as 
they have demonstrated their ability to point the way for a people 
emerging into new standards. Unfortunately, missionaries of this 
quality have at all times been rare. Some are to be found today 
working effectively with individuals and communities and pointing 
the way to methods of work worthy of wide adoption. Illustrations 
may be given. 

The mission school at Ganado, Arizona, one of the schools de- 
veloped under the Women’s Board of the Presbyterian Church, has 
displayed direct interest in Indian life and culture, particularly in 
the translation of Indian languages and in keeping alive Navajo 
work in silver as a craft for certain of the students. Efforts of 
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the school are not confined to the boys and girls, but extend to the 
surrounding community in various ways, notably in the remark- 
able economic service rendered to the people of the locality by 
irrigating the country for thirteen miles below the school site and 
digging wells under unusual difficulties. A huge “ hogan” is main- 
tained as a community meeting place for both church members and 
others. A few of the older students are being trained in leader- 
ship, who eventually should be ready to engage in similar practical 
undertakings either in this community or elsewhere. That the value 
of a mission enterprise may have little to do with the actual size 
and amount of natural resources, is shown by the success of the 
small but effective hospital and school work of the Episcopal 
mission among the Navajos at Fort Defiance. 

The missionaries at St. John’s in the Pima country, besides con- 
ducting purely religious services and operating a boarding school 
of several hundred students, maintain a large playground for adult 
Indians for athletic contests and baseball and football. On these 
grounds a small store is located in one end of an amusement parlor 
allotted for use on rainy days. Rules and regulations governing this 
place are much more liberal and plastic than those obtaining in the 
school proper. In these rooms instruction is given in what the priest 
terms secular subjects. The profits of the small store are available 
for the good of the tribe, and its specific uses are voted upon from 
time to time by the Indians themselves. At one time the proceeds 
may be to pay the funeral expenses of some member of the tribe, 
at another time to help the sick and indigent, or to pay in part the 
scholarship of some promising student. Here the missionary finds 
his best means of contact with the returned students and adult 
Indians. Gradually he is increasing his power to direct the social 
life of this tribe to a higher plane, to provide for its recreational 
needs, and to deal in most intimate fashion with the Indians’ funda- 
mental needs of self-support, the establishment of self-esteem, and 
the security of family and property interests. Without a doubt, 
if this missionary had the equipment and the means he would also 
be carrying on classes in dramatics, bowling, basket-weaving, first 
aid, dressmaking, and swimming, as well as the usual activities of 
the girl and boy scouts, and various other social gatherings. Here 
is religion in practice laying hold of the expressional side of life. 
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What force and regulation, repression and negation fail to accom- 
plish, he is achieving through patient, wise direction and growth. 

The following is an account of the activities of a native Indian 
missionary among the Kickapoos of Oklahoma: 


Other special programs included the clinic work of the State 
Health Department of Oklahoma and the community work of three 
extension men from the International Harvester Company from 
Oklahoma City. The head of the health department, Dr. Blatchley, 
with her nurses, Mrs. Gilham and Miss Delasky, held the clinic in 
my study for two days. They examined over twenty babies during 
the first day, and school children on the second day. Many of these 
babies and mothers had never seen a white doctor before. We were 
very happy in the response and their willingness to take an interest 
in the clinic. The doctor at the Sanatorium at Shawnee says that 
results of this clinic are showing up in that Kickapoo people are 
taking their children there now for treatment. 

The man from the International Harvester Company gave us a 
series of lectures with charts, slides and films for two days. The 
first day they focussed their talks upon the cow and chickens on 
the farm. The second day the discussion was upon the use, con- 
servation and development of values of the soil. The entire com- 
munity was invited in for these two days, including white farmers. 


The Dutch Reformed Church has a mission at Colony, Okla- 
homa, with a long history of varied activities. At present the 
workers maintain among other things a community house, a ma- 
ternity room, and the Mohonk Lodge. The work of the Mohonk 
Lodge is a distinctive contribution to the management of handi- 
crafts worthy of study by the Indian Office. For twenty years the 
workers have been engaged in promoting the making and sale of 
beadwork as a means of livelihood for Indian groups with slight 
economic resources. To one group of Indians in a distant state, 
the sales through Mohonk Lodge have been the means of avoiding 
starvation. 

Many ministers in white communities are very much aware of 
the fact that the spiritual needs of the people involve far more 
contacts than can be secured through the traditional church activi- 
ties. They know that disease, poverty, and the failure to fit into 
a social environment may hamper the soul as well as the body. 
They are for this reason glad to see their work supplemented by 
many other organizations, some of a distinctly religious character 
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and others purely secular. Such organizations as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W.C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls, and the Junior Red 
Cross, are needed, on the one hand to help church members to 
make practical contributions to the moral and social advancement 
of a people, and on the other hand to furnish non-church mem- 
bers with the opportunity to render a service to their fellow men 
in a way that appeals to their religion and humanitarian impulses. 
If such activities are needed in-a city population at least nominally 
Christian, how much more are corresponding activities needed with 
the Indians where the problem is to establish the first contact and 
to awaken the first interest. 

The program recently adopted by a number of religious denomi- 
nations for work in Latin-American countries emphasizes a four- 
fold obligation, namely, in the fields of health, education, recrea- 
tion, and evangelistic work. The churches and the missionaries 
must appreciate that to do effective work among the Indians they 
must adopt the broad program and not the narrow one; that 
evangelistic services alone will not establish the first contacts and 
awaken the first interest. Possibly the type of religious service 
which will deeply appeal to the Indian will evolve later when the 
Indians themselves find in it an opportunity for self expression. 

Lack of Preparation for Specific Lines of Effort. The effective 
development of a broad progress is dependent to a considerable 
degree upon specialized forms of service. Without doubt great 
need exists, among Catholics as well as Protestants, for more 
missionaries with definite preparation for specific lines of work. 
Too many of the sisters of the various Catholic orders engaged in 
the work of educating Indian girls are handicapped in the practical 
service they are attempting to render Indian families because they 
themselves have not had home economics training. Especially 
serious is the absence of the scientific knowledge of food values 
essential to the teaching of healthful food habits, which limits the 
value of otherwise excellent practical training in food preparation. 

Even though the aim of the missionary is to make converts, the 
temporal needs of the Indians are so great as to constitute the 
obvious first approach. These needs involve the technical and diff- 
cult problems of achieving health, economic self-support, and the 
wholesome and normal development of individuals in their family 
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and community life and in their relations with white people and 
white civilization. One of the most successful superintendents in 
the Service says that since the Indian religions are exceedingly 
practical the Indians understand the practical expression of relig- 
ions on the part of missionaries far more readily than our forms 
of worship. If this is indeed the case, then nurses, doctors, indus- 
trial teachers, and family and community social workers are espe- 
cially qualified to exemplify the spirit of Christ in healing the sick 
and comforting the poor, and missions can hardly afford to be 
without various of these specialized workers. 

Lack of Organized Supervision. As might be expected, there 
seems to be a greater difference in the effectiveness of the work 
from mission to mission than from agency to agency. This is due 
largely to the fact that no central interdenominational supervision 
of mission work exists, and that therefore no standards are set up 
as a minimum below which the work should not fall. As a result 
of this condition a weak denomination with low educational stand- 
ards for its missionaries may maintain indefinitely a mission station 
manned by people with only the most elementary education and 
with no training whatever for the teaching of community work that 
they attempt, while a strong denomination with high standards of 
general education, for lack of any effective supervisory organiza- 
tion, may lend support in isolated spots to work of a specialized 
nature assumed by missionaries with no technical and little real 
understanding of the problems involved in their secular activities. 
The worst feature of such situations is not that the Indians of the 
localities are poorly served, but that the governing boards remain 
ignorant of the real problems of Indian missions and that as a 
consequence the great bodies of church members that they represent 
have little knowledge and little interest in Indian missions and 
therefore little reason for extending whole-hearted support. 

A second result of the lack of supervision is seen in the occa- 
sional instances of long term misfits. It is quite possible for mis- 
sionaries without the personal qualifications necessary for work 
with the Indians to maintain themselves indefinitely in isolated 
locations, obstacles both to the work of the church and to the 
efforts of the government. In the absence of some effective plan 
of supervision, there is little to protect a denomination from a 
drift of the unsuccessful in white pastorates or in prominent 
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mission stations to the inconspicuous and poorly supported stations 
in remote parts of the Indian country. 

Fully as serious as the failure to eliminate unsatisfactory workers 
or to achieve an understanding of general needs through a study 
of local problems, is the failure to develop those workers who are 
capable of long continued growth in usefulness, or in other words, 
the failure to regard the work of the able missionary as a profession 
rather than as a mere vocation. This professional development 
depends largely upon such contacts as can be supplied only through 
intelligent supervision. 

Lack of Adequate Financial Support. Financial support as a 
rule is meager in view of the work to be done. This is no doubt 
due largely to the fact that the constituents of the boards have 
not been challenged by any program at once broad and specific, and 
this in turn is due to the fact that in some instances the boards 
themselves have too little first hand knowledge of the real situation 
to be in a position to set forth the needs of the race. 

Inadequate support is almost everywhere evident in the mission 
fields. It affects both personnel and plant and equipment, although 
in respect to personnel the distinction must again be drawn between 
the Catholic missions on the one hand and the Protestant on the 
other. As has already been said the Catholic missionaries in a 
given jurisdiction are as a rule more numerous and hence less 
isolated than the Protestant and they have the strength and the 
rseources which come from effective organization. The rules of 
their church regarding celibacy relieve them, too, of the family 
cares and responsibilities which are so pressing upon married 
Protestant missionaries and married government workers stationed 
in the remoter parts of the Indian country, and leave them free to 
concentrate greater personal interest upon the Indians. Even 
among the Catholic missions, however, it appears that a material 
advance could be made if a larger personnel were available so that 
more work could be done among the adult Indians and especially 
so that more attention could be given to the vocational guidance 
and placement of the Indian youth leaving the mission schools. 

Citation of the fact that many Protestant missionaries in the 
Indian field are finding it hard to support their families and to 
educate their children should not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the survey staff that the Protestant denominations should 
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send only unmarried missionaries to the Indians. Several illustra- 
tions could be given of the distinct value of the presence among 
the Indians of whites maintaining high standards of family life. 
Some of the missionaries have found it possible to make certain of 
the Indians friends of the family and to have them participate in 
some of the activities of the home. Such contacts are obviously 
invaluable. An officer of the Indian Service with wide acquaintance 
among Indians believes that the greatest contribution of missions 
to the race has been the opportunity thus afforded certain groups 
of Indians to know intimately some able, devoted, outstanding 
members of the white race, a knowledge invaluable to interracial 
relationships as well as to the development of sound ideals of life 
in the rapid change from primitive to modern environment. 

The Protestant denominations, however, should recognize the 
difficulties confronting the missionary with a family and should 
provide for him in a way that will enable him to make reasonable 
provision for his family. What has been said regarding the gov- 
ernment employees in the Indian country applies probably to an 
even greater extent to the Protestant missionaries. Salaries are so 
small as to make provision for the care and education of children 
difficult, and many a missionary has to devote a considerable part 
of his time to efforts to eke out an existence through some form 
of agriculture. The missionaries’ need of recreation, of modern 
conveniences, of larger contacts with the outside world, and of 
relief from responsibility and strain through trained assistants can- 
not be met for lack of missionary funds. Too frequently the mis- 
sionary and his family must bear the whole burden. Division of 
labor is impossible, and the program can include only what this 
devoted family can itself accomplish and often they have to enter 
into fields for which they have no special training or equipment. 

The plants at various of the mission schools, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are so old that the mere expense of repair and mainte- 
nance becomes a serious problem. The old buildings were con- 
structed prior to the day when light, ventilation, heat, sanitary 
facilities, and fire protection were given scientific consideration, 
and many of them are unsatisfactory in one or more of these im- 
portant matters. As in the government schools, the dormitories 
are generally of the congregate, institutional type, and it is rare to 
find the cottage system or any other marked effort to modify insti- 
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tutional life in order that the children may have training for family 
life. Serious consideration should be given the question of replac- 
ing some of these old structures with buildings more in accordance 
with modern standards and better adapted to the purposes which 
they are to serve. Such a course is particularly desirable because 
several of the schools are crowded to or beyond their capacity. 
Even some of the newer structures leave much to be desired both 
in design and equipment. Special attention should be given to fire 
hazard, because in many cases the buildings are in no sense fire 
proof, electric wiring is of the open-knob-and-tube type, heating 
is by stoves or other very simple means, and fire escapes are inade- 
quate. Some buildings of this type are so crowded that children 
are quartered in the attic floor directly under the roof and at a very 
considerable distance from the ground. 

In some schools the meager equipment, especially in the kitchen 
and laundry, is due at least in part to the idea that the equipment 
must be like what the girls will have when they go out from school. 
In a very small school this idea has some value, but in an institu- 
tion of any considerable size it is responsible for a system of 
drudgery. The teachers should have good equipment in order to 
free the pupils for other things that are more educational than 
uninterrupted ironing, for example. It is a mistaken economy, too, 
that obliges the schools to have old-time double fixed seats in a 
kindergarten room because somebody was able to get them cheap. 
A member of the survey staff, who was on the whole a sympa- 
thetic observer of Catholic mission schools, comments as follows 
on one of these schools: 


There is the usual formality in the classroom, Catholic Indian 
schools are usually one generation behind even government board- 
ing schools in their schoolroom equipment, desks, and manner and 
technique of teaching, though the unusually fine human qualities of 
the women in this service atone for much, 


Lack of Concentration and Coérdination of Activities. Want 
of funds and the enormous extent of the Indian country are doubt- 
less responsible for the lack of concentration and coordination 
observed especially among the Protestant missions. In the attempt 
to cover the field more churches have been established than are 
properly financed, and they are so widely scattered that in no 
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organic way does the work of one supplement the other, nor is the 
strength of one utilized for strengthening the weak spots of the 
other or the work as a whole. Newly established churches in white 
pioneer sections soon became self-supporting and self-propagating, 
but this is not at all true of Indian churches. Self-supporting 
churches, so considered among the Indians, are so only when the 
native pastor works all the week to earn his living. The situation 
could apparently be improved through securing more adequate 
support ; or through concentration of existing support on a smaller 
number of stations, preferably in one or two sections of the coun- 
try ; or through the adoption of the policy of supplementing govern- 
ment effort in some very definite and restricted form of work re- 
quiring less outlay, as, for example, the support of doctors or 
nurses instead of the maintenance of entire establishments. 

The work of the Y. W. C. A. among the Indians constitutes a 
good example of the effective restriction of religious work to a 
limited field. Instead of making scattered attempts to do many 
different kinds of mission work the Indian division specializes in 
work with girl students in a few non-reservation schools. Their 
efforts have resulted in the higher education of some capable young 
Indian women who are today rendering distinctive types of service 
to the race. 

Lack of Coédperation and Harmony between Denominations. In 
no small measure both the lack of financial support and the ab- 
sence of codrdination have their root in the lack of codperation 
and harmony between the several religious denominations. The 
importance of this factor in impeding the progress of the entire 
mission work can scarcely be overstated. This matter was touched 
upon briefly under the history of missionary activities and there 
a quotation was inserted from Mr. Lindquist’s “ Red Man in the 
United States” which should be reread in this connection.’ The 
results of this lack of harmony may be treated under different 
heads: (1) The confusion that has arisen in the minds of the In- 
dians; (2) the political consequences that have followed division 
on denominational grounds; and (3) the impairment of the work 
from the standpoint of the effective utilization of missionary funds. 

1. Persons who study the history, doctrine, polity, and work of 
the religious denominations of the United States, as given for 
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example in the United States Census Report on Religious Bodies, 
appreciate that the tendency among Christian people in this coun- 
try has been to put the emphasis on the one point of difference 
rather than on the ninety-nine of agreement. Divisions have taken 
place on matters of doctrine, polity, and forms of worship, some 
major and some minor. The great political issue arising from 
slavery resulted in many divisions. Churches have thus divided 
or groups broken away so that each group has a doctrine, polity, 
and form of worship which is reasonably consistent with its own 
religious views and, it may even be said, reasonably satisfying to 
its own tastes in respect to such matters as form of worship. The 
fact that these divisions were born in controversy unquestionably 
explains the fact that the emphasis is almost invariably placed on 
the distinctions and not on the similarities. 

With the question whether this minute division is good or bad 
for the Christian religion as a whole, this report has nothing to do. 
It is cited to show that the Indians cannot be expected to trace 
the historical roots of the many doctrines, dogmas, and practices, 
and to harmonize to their own satisfaction the conflicting teach- 
ings and ways of those who come to them declaring the ultimate 
faith. Insofar as the missionaries place emphasis on the matters 
of differences and not on the matters of agreement, they bewilder 
the Indians and retard their ready acceptance of the fundamentals 
of Christian character and Christian work. The Indians, with 
their keen power of observation and their ability to characterize 
in a few descriptive words, are likely to bring against the mission- 
ary the effective Indian weapon of ridicule, as is so well illustrated 
in the quotation from Mr. Lindquist. One of the government 
superintendents who is outstanding for his ability to understand 
Indians and to reach them, comments on the hard, practical com- 
mon sense which they display in judging of things white, and of 
the extreme necessity for having what is brought to them so basic 
and fundamental that it can stand against this examination. The 
successful missionaries have undoubtedly understood this fact and 
have laid their emphasis on the very few basic fundamentals which 
find their place in every Christian church, and have been extremely 
charitable toward the points of difference. If the question should 
be asked what these essentials are and it should become necessary 
to be specific, resort would be taken to Matthew 23 : 37-40, “ Jesus 
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said unto him, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind.’ This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” 

2. The conflict in the teaching regarding matters of doctrine 
and forms of worship have not only. retarded the acceptance of the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion; they have developed fac- 
tionalism among the Indians, and have caused great difficulty in 
the administration of Indian affairs. On one reservation an excep- 
tionally able superintendent felt the need of an elected Indian 
council with which he could work. He was later transferred and 
promoted, and did not remain to carry through his plans. The 
elected council promptly went to pieces on the rocks of church 
differences. In another jurisdiction where the Indians have a gov- 
ernment of their own, it has largely ceased to function because 
each of two rival factions claims to be the duly elected government 
and they cannot work together on the essential community enter- 
prises. This particular controversy has various angles and church 
differences are one of them, though possibly not the most impor- 
tant. In some instances the effectiveness of the Court of Indian 
Offenses is seriously impaired by this type of factionalism and the 
superintendent is placed in a highly embarrassing position. The 
only way for some superintendents to maintain neutrality is to 
abandon such constructive plans as necessitate the whole-hearted 
cooperation of all. These illustrations might be assumed to reflect 
a strong and active church membership, but according to the testi- 
mony of most of the missionaries such is not the real fact. The 
existence of differences among the missionaries, and between the 
missionaries and some of the government employees, permit church 
matters to be drawn in to complicate other issues. Conflicts and 
factionalism would unquestionably exist if there were no mission- 
aries and no church rivalries, but the task of the government would 
be enormously simplified in dealing with such difficulties if no mis- 
sionary or church were in any way involved in them. 

3. No student of Indian affairs can fail to be impressed by the 
duplication of effort among the various missions and the local 
government office in the services they attempt to render the Indian 
community. Everywhere the facilities of the Indian Service are 
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inadequate to the needs of the people, so that opportunity is not 
lacking to supplement government effort by work planned with 
reference to some desirable division of labor or territory. Every- 
where the field of service is so comprehensive that if the denomi- 
nations could agree on a well planned local program and then ap- 
portion the various undertakings among themselves, existing funds 
might be used effectively, whereas at present they are often wasted 
in avoidable duplication and rivalry. The two outstanding difficul- 
ties in many such situations are*the narrow conception of the work 
as having the one end of securing converts, and the lack of special- 
ized training necessary to a division of labor. 

Failure to Utilize Indian Religions and Ethics. The next diffi- 
culty to be considered is the common failure to study sympatheti- 
cally and understandingly the Indians’ own religions and ethics 
and to use what is good in them as the foundation upon which to 
build. From this statement it must not be assumed that such a 
course has never been followed. This method of understanding 
and adapting the native religions and ethics has uniformly been 
the strategy of such great missionary leaders as Eliot, Zeisberger, 
Whipple, Hare, Williamson, Riggs, Spalding, Roe, and the Misses 
McBeth. It is indispensable if the race is to be won to Christianity. 

Each Indian tribe has had its own religion and its own code of 
ethics, and therefore it is not possible to present one brief summary 
of Indian religion and Indian ethics. Each group of missionaries 
must study the Indians in the jurisdiction where they are located 
in order to get a clear understanding of the local problem. If the 
missionary is to reconstruct the life of the Indian by a new gospel 
he must be able to see the social edifice already there and have the 
power to evaluate its structural qualities. The careful study of the 
part that Indian religions and Indian ethics have played in the 
establishment of the Indian’s social attitude is indispensable, for 
beyond question the missionary is primarily seeking attitudes, 
responses, appreciations, and fellowships. 

The study will generally reveal strong intimations if not positive 
assertions of the first principles of many of the great doctrines of 
world religions, and therefore the mind of the missionary should 
be sympathetically engaged to discover if perchance the Indian, 
too, has not worshipped at the altar of the “unknown God.” A 
religion founded upon belief in a Supreme Spirit, the divine origin 
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of the universe, immortality of the soul, and the immediacy and 
responsiveness of the Deity to human needs has basic factors which 
can very readily find a home in the great religion which the mis- 
sionary brings. The attempt blindly to destroy the whole Indian 
religion may in effect be an attack on some of the very elements of 
religious belief which the missionary himself espouses and which 
he hopes the Indian will adopt: By the practice of condemnation 
of all things Indian, the Indian is rendered hostile, and in self- 
defense clings all the more tenaciously to his religion. 

The objective of the great missionaries of the past was the pres- 
ervation of the deep reverence and faith in the divine and unseen 
so characteristic of the Indian. In great patience and hope they 
waited for the processes of education to eradicate superstition. 
They accorded a high place to the race which, under the inspira- 
tion of its own religion found no place in its vocabulary to curse 
the Great Spirit and no room in its philosophy to doubt the ex- 
istence of God. What these men and women gave the Indian race 
was a new and lofty conception of the Great Spirit. The new 
teaching conveyed the conception of a Spirit, a Creator, universal, 
clothed with moral majesty, and with the motive power of love and 
benevolence for all mankind. They taught the Indians to dispense 
with magic, with the occult, and to work out their adaptation to 
modern civilized life with ordered reason and labor. Without ques- 
tion this policy of toleration was in great part due to their mastery 
of the native Indian language. With this language medium they 
could sound the depth of the currents of Indian life. With under- 
standing sympathy and as master builders they could lead their 
converts out into a comprehensive faith without the loss of all 
the treasures of their Indian heritage. 

The processes of education and the scientific interpretation of 
nature should be the missionary’s reliance for the eradication of 
the elements of superstition in Indian religions. Superstition gives 
way before scientific knowledge. Once the Hopi is reasonably sup- 
plied with water by the government engineers, as he will be some 
day, the Hopi rain god, the Snake, will depart to return no more. 
Great advance in sanitation and hygiene and in the elimination of 
malnutrition by economic improvement and proper dietary habits 
will demonstrate to the Indians that the medicine man is a useless 
adjunct of Indian society. 
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Lack of Success in Developing Indian Leadership. Without 
doubt the ultimate success of Indian missions depends upon the 
development of leadership within the native congregations. One 
of the outstanding policies of all successful missionaries has been 
the employment of the native leaders. Pride in their own leader- 
ship does not deter them from giving the Indian leader a large 
place in their programs. They recognize that they themselves are 
only temporary factors; that the native must be the perpetual, per- 
manent maintainer of the work. To this end they labor with all 
their might. They accord the native of ability and promise an ever- 
increasing share of authority and influence, and with unselfishness 
indicative of their own greatness, go so far as to transfer to him 
the fruits of many years of missionary labor, relinquishing gradu- 
ally the direction of the workers and the duties as pastors, evangel- 
ists, and executives. Only in those matters requiring extensive 
business experience, administrative ability, and the disposition of 
large sums of money, do they retain control. 

Possibly the pessimism of some missionaries regarding the de- 
velopment of native leadership has its origin in the fact that they 
have wanted native leaders to do just what they have done. To be 
a real leader one must have opportunity for self-expression and 
some originality. If the broader program can be generally adopted, 
native leadership may develop in a number of different lines. One 
would hazard the opinion that among Indian men and boys native 
leadership would quickly develop in the field of athletic sports, and 
among women and girls in the field of native arts and sewing. 
Every native leader in any field is a real achievement, and an 
achievement made in the course of the ministry to temporal needs 
may prove also to be an achievement in the conversion of the race 


to Christianity. 
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Achievement tests, not used in In- 
dian schools, 380-381. See also 
Intelligence Tests and Psycho- 
logical Tests. 


Adult education, 349-350, 399-402; 


in economic productivity, 435- 
437, 551; in home making, 602, 
655-656. 

Agricultural colleges, to codperate in 
developing economic program 
37, 120, 492; livestock men 
graduates of, 541; ‘“ farmers” 
endorsed by, 385, 494; coopera- 
tion of desired, 503. 

Agricultural demonstration, agents 
needed in field, 134-136, 493-494; 
specialist needed for planning 
and development, 25, 124, 4092. 

Agricultural economist, need for in 
planning and development, 25, 
123, 492. 

Agricultural education, in schools, 
384-386, 500-504; of women, 499. 

Agriculture, 488-515. 

Agriculture, Department of, codpera- 
tion with in planning and devel- 
opment, 19, 20, 120, 124; co- 
operation with in education, 426; 
demonstration work of, 602; In- 
dian Service to be made com- 
parable with, 106. 

Albuquerque, arts and crafts in, 404; 
jail at, 332; migrated Indians in, 
705-713; nurse at, 248; proposed 
nursing training at, 341; tra- 
choma clinic at, 213, 220. 

Allotment of lands, effect of, 7, 460- 
462; of timber and other natural 
resources, 462-467; fee patents 
and, 470-479; not properly re- 
corded at Quinaielt, 785; right 
to appeal to United States courts, 
761. 

American Child Health Association, 
cooperation in planning and de- 


velopment, 20, 93, 120-122; co- 
operation in supplying health 
material, 263, 265; program for 
health education, 392-394. 

American College of Surgeons, 
standards of for clinical labora- 
tory work, 282, 310. 

American Indian Defense Associa- 
tion, codperation of with survey, 
77: 

American Indian Institute, Indian 
graduates of, 353; preparatory 
for college, 420. 

American Medical Association, co- 
operation with in trachoma 
campaign, 264. 

American Progressive Indian As- 
sociation, 720-722. 

American Public Health Associa- 
tion, coOperation with in plan- 
ning and development, 122; meth- 
od of estimating tuberculosis 
used by, 205. 

American Red Cross, cooperation 
with in planning and develop- 
ment, 20, 93, 120, 122; coOpera- 
tion in supplying health material, 
263, 265; opinions of nurses of, 
607-608, 630-632, 636; public 
health nursing demonstration by, 
587, 607; supervisor of field 
nurses and field matrons the 
result of survey by, 507; survey 
made in 1924 by, 262-264; work 
with white communities in be- 
half of Indians, 609. 

American Sanatorium Association, 
Indian sanatoria below standards 
of, 287, 312; recommendations 
on division of bed capacity, 201. 

Anker Hospital, in connection with 
nurses’ training classes, 340-344. 

Annuities, as an investment for sur- 
plus funds, 485-486. 
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Apache Indians, children of in 
school, 695; compositions writ- 
ten by, 613, 614; dwellings of, 
553; ghost fear of, 601; in 
squatter camps at Globe and 
Miami, 679-690; mesquite bean 
and cactus used by, 447; opinion 
of on boarding schools, 574; 
purchasing ability of, 569; tribal 
customs retained by, 763; wo- 
men’s dress at San Carlos, 565. 

Appointments. See Personnel. 

Appropriations, summary of, for 
1903, 1913, 1923 and 1928, 183- 
184; expenditures from, by ob- 
jects in 1926, 185-186; increases 
in, necessary, 50, 105-112, 189- 
190, 427-429; lump sum, rec- 
ommended, 55; specific recom- 
mendations for increases in, for 
improved diet in boarding 
schools, 52; for division of plan- 
ning and development, 52, 127- 
128; for six additional medical 
specialists, 52; for personnel of- 
ficer and assistants, 52, 167; for 
statistician and assistants, 52; for 
general improvement of Indian 
Service, 52-55; standards used 
in making, unsatisfactory for 
hospitals, 279-280; for schools, 
153-154; revision of form of 
recommended, 153-154. 

Army and Navy, Indian Service com- 
pared with in health work, 189; 
salaries in, 9; salary gradation 
in, 233; medical personnel of, 
255. 

Arts. See Native Arts and Indus- 
tries. 

Attorneys probate, among Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, 798-799. 

Attorneys, United States District, 
services for Indians not always 
satisfactory, 782. 

Automobiles, revision of methods of 
purchase and control recom- 
mended, I5I-153, 661. 


Babies, care of in homes, 557-560. 
See also Birth rate, Infant wel- 
fare, Maternity. 
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Beet fields, child labor in, 390, 520, 
524-526. 

Birth rate, Indian, 196-197. See also 
Vital Statistics. 

Bishop, goitre at, 219. 

Blackfeet Indians, meningitis among, 
218; operated on for trachoma 
at Carlisle, 212; relocation of 
homesteads of, 474. 

Black Rock School, water supply at, 
RG 

Bloomfield School, domestic train- 
ing of girls at, 503; equipment 
at, 823; girls’ rooms at, 320; 
standard dairy barn at, 335. 


Board of Indian Commissioners, 66, 


67; report on Christian mis- 
sions among American Indians, 
820. 

Boarding Schools 

Health conditions in, 11-13, 30-31, 
52, 192, I95, 206-207, 210-212, 
240, 314-340. 

Educational organization of, 374- 
378; place in educational sys- 
tem, 35-36, 402-409; agricultural 
education in 500-504; adaptation 
of life to educational needs of 
girls, 619-624. 

Effect of on family life, 573-580. 

Question of free clothing for pupils 
at, 586. 

Use of for delinquent children, 
573; for dependent children, 586. 

Sex morality and, 577-579. 

Matrons in, 361-363, 625-627, 650- 
660, 666. 

Attitude of migrated Indians to- 
ward, 670, 738. 

See also Education. 

Bowler, Alida C. Cooperation with 
survey, 77. 

Brown, John R., Study of conditions 
among Chippewas for United 
Charities of St. Paul, 609. 

Bureau of Budget, data on Indian 
Service needed by, 11, 26, 160, 
172, 180, 225, 428; represented in 
revision of rules recommended, 
148-150, 153; constructive rather 
than restraining program by, 
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433; appropriation recommended 
by for forest protection, 518. 

Bureau of Education, U. S., codpera- 
tion with, 20, 25, 120, 122, 378, 
425, 427; health education pro- 
gram of, 394; Oklahoma edu- 
cation survey by, 417; school 
enrollment figures of, 355. 

Bureau of Ethnology, reports of, 
67. 

Bureau of Home Economics, U. S., 
need of codperation with, sum- 
mary, 20. See also Agriculture 
Department of. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, codpera- 
tion with, summary, 20; in plan- 
ning and development, 120. 

Burke Act, 753, 763. 

Burke, Commissioner, statement of 
regarding educational nature of 
Indian problem, 348. 

Burke School, recently opened, 403 ; 
buildings at, 421; laundry equip- 
ment at, 323. 


California, growing sense of respon- 
sibility for Indians in, 93; con- 
sidering codperation in health 
work, 266; state traveling tuber- 
culosis clinic aiding Indians, 264. 

Camp Indians, 667-668, 679-699. 

Canton. See Hiawatha Hospital for 
Insane Indians. 

Carlisle School, operation for tra- 
choma at, 212; “ outing system” 
at, 389-390, 406, 627. 

Carson School, dormitory at, 316; 
kitchen equipment at, 322; medi- 
cal service at, 286; standard 
dairy barn at, 335. 

Cass Lake, permanent clinic at, 260. 

Catholics. See Missionary Activities. 

Cattle, 504-508; need for specialist 
in raising for planning and de- 
velopment, 25, 124. 

Census Bureau, codperation with, 
181. 

Centralization of authority. See 
Decentralization of authority. 
Chemawa School, boys’ dormitory 
at, 320; dining room and kitchen 
at, 321; family groups at, 329; 
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nursing training at, 244, 340, 
341; physician at, 240; Pullman 
towel system at, 210; sewage 
disposal at, 325; under-weight 
children at, 325. 

Chemehuevi Indians, living in Nee- 
dles, 680. 

Cherokee Indians, hookworm among, 
219; malaria among, 218; use of 
fruit and vegetables by, 555; 
water situation of appraised, 
227, 

Cheyenne Indians, feeding of infants 
of, 558; peyote among, 222. 
Cheyenne River, gymnasium recom- 
mended for school at, 339; hos- 
pital at, 280; school buildings 
at, 422; terminal tubercular cases 
at, 304; vital statistics at, 268. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, use 
of peyote by, 222. 

Chief medical officer, 10, 25, 121, I9I, 
224-226, 253-254. 

Child hygiene, lack of adequate pro- 
gram of, 261; in homes, 557-560; 
specialist in recommended, 25, 
Wt, a eb Arey. 

Child labor, in beet fields, 390, 524- 
526; in boarding schools, 12-13, 
31, 375-376, 526-527. 

Children’s Bureau, U. S., codperation 
with, summary, 20; codperation 
with in’ planning and develop- 
ment, 120; coOperation with in 
education, 426. 

Children’s money, 483-484. 

Chilocco School, agricultural train- 
ing at, 385, 404, 407, 503; dental 
service at, 241; nursing training 
proposed for, 341; physician at, 
231; training in poultry raising 
at, 502. 

Chippewa Indians, cases of before 
Court of Claims, 809; causes of 
death reported for, 683; destitu- 
tion among, studied by John R. 
Brown, 609; diphtheria immuni- 
zation of, 218; exploitation of, 
471; in Minnesota cities, 678; 
Indian customs discarded by, 
763; physician to, 296; quartz 
light for sanatorium for, 294; 
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recommendations for, 311; as 
wage earners, 519; Wassermann 
tests for, 217, 272; wild rice 
used by, 447. 

Choctaws of Mississippi, community 
work needed for, 414; school 
facilities of, 409. 

Churches, Indian, rarely self-sustain- 


ing, 826-827. See also Mission-* 


ary Activities. 

Cincinnati, University of, vocational 
training at, 388. 

Citizenship, not incompatible with 
guardianship, 48, I0I, 752-757. 
See also Competency. 

City Indians, 667-742. 

Civic education, need for giving 
through experience, 350-351. 
Civil Service Commission, 45, 54, 168, 
494, 626, 654; Chief Personnel 
Officer to cooperate with, 168; 
to give wide publicity to exam- 
inations, 54; to supply employees 
under reclassification of Indian 
Service, 54; entrance tests for 
farmers in Indian Service by, 
494; matrons furnished by, 626. 
See also Personnel Administra- 

tion. 

Claims against government, 19, 48, 

; 468, 739; 748, 805-811. 

Classification and Salary Standardi- 


zation. See Compensation and 
Personnel. 

Clerical work, training girls for, 
641-642. 


Clinics, health, number insufficient, 
I9I, 207, 260, 276; recommenda- 
tions for, 30, 270-271. 

Cloquet, contract surgeon at, 241; 
surgical work at, 286-287. 
Clothing of children in boarding 
schools, as form of relief, 586; 
as means of self expression for 
girls, 620; attitude of migrated 
Indians on, 738; locker space 
for, 320; poorly fitted to indi- 
vidual child, 333, 338; reduction 

of labor in making, 31. 

Colleges. See Higher education. 

Collier, John, codperation with sur- 
vey, 77. 
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Colonies, industrial, 521-522; recom- 
mended for tubercular, 301. 
Colony, Oklahoma, mission of Dutch 

Reformed Church at, 836; old 
buildings at school at, 422. 
Colorado River, nurse from, at Nee- 

dles, 685. 
Colville, system of recording allot- 

.ments suggested by employee 
at, 785. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dif- 
ficulties of position, 115-116. 
Commonwealth Fund, aid from for 

Indians, 122. 
Community Life and Organization. 

Detailed discussion of, 629-638; 
existing organizations, 629; rec- 
reational activities, 630 ; econom- 
ic and civic organization, 632; 
degenerative tendencies, 633; 
smallest unit for effective work, 
634; utilization of Indian activi- 
ties, 635-636; organization and 
personnel, 636-638. 

Importance of development of, not 
appreciated by Indian service, 15. 

Summary recommendations, re- 
garding, 44-46. 

To be considered by Division of 
Planning and Development, 25, 
125-127. . 

Organization of community cen- 
fErS S17, e130. 

Need for community organization 
in adult education, 400-402. 

Day Schools and, 412. 

Five Year Agricultural Program 
as illustration of community 
development, 497-499; need for 
community house in connection 
with, 408. 

Of migrated Indians, in squatter 
camps, 686, 697-699; in Gallup 
and Winslow, 704-705; in Phe- 
nix, Albuquerque, and Santa Fé, 
713; in Los Angeles, 720-723; 
community reaction to migrated 
Indians, 734-736. 

Compensation low, resulting in low 
qualifications of employees, in 
general, 134, 135, 155-156; in 
health work, 9, 189, 190, 232-234; 
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in education, 13, 347; in economic 
development, 14-15, 540; in fami- 
ly and community development, 
15-16. Compensation recom- 
mended, in general, 27, 52-54, 
160-164; for positions in Division 
of Planning and Development, 
26, 127-129; for personnel officer 
29, 167-169; for Indian employ- 
ees to be standard, 157; for stat- 
istician, 176; for. graduate 
nurses, 259; for agricultural 
demonstration agents, 494; for 
work with families, 660; for 
forestry employees, 518, 519; 
higher for positions in schools, 
33, 360-361, 365; higher for 
superintendent, 1209. 

Competency, position of survey with 
respect to declarations of, 100- 
105, 472; need of records to 
indicate, 30, 40, 172-174; mis- 
takes in declaring, 471, 472; com- 
mission, 115, 471. See also Taxa- 
tion, Fee Patents, and Guardian- 
ship. 

Competent Indians, need of records 
regarding Indians so declared, 
174-176. 

Complaints 

Should be investigated by Division 
of Planning and Development, 
ZA TISe 17. 

Public hearings of recommended, 
146. 

Attitude of migrated Indians to- 
ward investigation of, 738-740. 

Comptroller General, should be rep- 
resented in revision of rules and 
regulations, 148-154. 

Consolidated Chippewas. See Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

Cook Bible Institute in Phoenix, 713. 

Coolidge Dam, need of planning 
and development for, 118, 513. 

Coolidge, New Mexico, handicrafts 
at, 301. 

Cooperation of Indian service with 
other agencies. 

Summary findings, 19-21. 

To be secured through Division of 
Planning and Development, 24, 
37, 43, 119-120, 812-813. 
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In health work, 122, 262-266, 273. 

In education, 122-123, 424-427. 

In economic development, 124, 503. 

In work with families and com- 
munities, 587, 608-610. 

In helping migrated Indians, 669. 

In missionary activities, 21, 48, 49, 
139, 812, 818-820. 

State and local governments,. 43, 
93-100, 264. 

See also entire chapter on Mission- 
ary Activities, 812-847. 

Corporate form of ownership, sug- 
gested for great natural re- 
sources owned tribally, 42-43, 
462-466. 

Cost of Indian work. See Appro- 
priations. 

Course of Study in Indian Schools, 
13, 32-33; detailed discussion, 
379-374. 

Court of Claims, in relation to In- 
dian claims, 748, 805-811. 

Courts of Indian Offenses, 17, 573, 
oe 745, 706, 769-774, 777-779, 


Credit. See Reimbursable Loans. 

Crimes and criminal jurisdiction, 16- 
18, 26, 46-48, 743-746, 757-779. 

Crow Indians, causes of death re- 
ported among, 268; decoration 
of tepees of, 563; health unit 
at Hardin beneficial to, 266; 
maternity cases in hospital of, 
277; opportunity for agricultural 
education of, 386; permanent 
clinic for, 260; physicians for, 
231. 

Curriculum. See Course of Study. 


Dairies, Boarding School, from 
standpoint of health, 323-324. 
Dances, 45, 142, 630-631, 633-634, 

636, 720. 

Dawes Act, 752-753, 763. 

Day Schools, preferable to boarding 
schools for young children, 34- 
35; increase in recommended, 37, 
53, 336; care of children in, 13, 
331, 333; general discussion of, 
411-414; relationship to family 
and community life, 616-618, 
633, 637. 
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Deaths, 3; summary of existing sta- 
tistics of, 199-204. See also Jn- 
fant Welfare, Statistics and Vi- 
tal’ Statistics. 

Debts. See Irrigation and Reimburs- 
able Loans. 

Decentralization 
140-148. 

Delinquent children, special treat- 
ment of not undertaken, 573; 
institution needed for, 778-779. 

Dentists, number insufficient, 9; 
should be increased, 30, 257; 
general discussion, 241-242. 

Department of Education and Relief, 
possible consolidation of Indian 
Office with, 427. 

Dependent children, cared for at 
boarding schools, 586; Indians 
generally will care for, 765. 

Diet 

In boarding schools, insufficiency 
of, 11-12, 107, 150, 193-194, 221, 
300, 327-331, 392, 619, 624; opin- 
ion of migrated Indians on, 738. 

Improvement in recommended, 30, 
52, 335-336. 

Health education in relation to, 
351. 

In Indian homes, 3, 221, 555-557, 
665. 

In hospitals, 285, 310. 

At Hiawatha Hospital for Insane, 
307. 

Defects of, in relation to trachoma, 
209-212. 

Of migrated Indians in squatter 
camps, 684-685; of industrially 
employed Indians at Gallup and 
Winslow, 701-702. 

Disciplinarians, 207, 361, 369-370. 

Discipline in boarding schools, 13, 
332, 337, 382; and sex mortality, 
316, 577-579, 620. 

Diseases, 204-219. See also Health. 

Dismissal of employees, 147-148. 

Districts within reservations recom- 
mended, 138-140. 

Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment, recommended. 

Summary, 23-26. 

Appropriation for, 53, 128. 


of authority, 20, 
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Detailed discussion, 113-128; func- 
tions, 113-118; organization and 
procedure, 118-119; positions in 
general, 119-121; health, 121; 
education, 122; economic devel- 
opment, 123; family and com- 
munity life, 125; law and order, 
127; classification of salaries, 
etc., 127-128. 

‘To investigate complaints, 117, 146. 

To develop program for each ju- 
risdiction, 37, 118, 145, 436, 491, 
653. 

To study taxation, 43, 479. 

To study problem of inherited 
land, 4o. 

To study problem of criminal 
jurisdiction, 47, 744. 

To aid in developing educational 
program, 424-427. 

To furnish device for codperation 
with missionaries, 24, 49, 812- 
814. 

To coordinate work of superinten- 
dent and irrigation engineers, 
513. 

To develop codperative relation- 
ships with state and local gov- 
ernments and other agencies, 
100-119, 120, 4709. 

To cooperate in revision of rules 
and regulations, 154. 

Will furnish more employees quali- 
fied to be promoted to important 
superintendencies, 539. 

Divorce. See Domestic relations. 

Doctors. See Physicians. 

Domestic relations, summary, 18, 46, 
743, 749; family difficulties, 573; 
detailed consideration of legal 
aspects, 760-761, 764-767, 779. 

Domestic service, as occupation for 
Indian women, 387, 380, 523, 639- 
640; among migrated Indians, in 
squatter camps, 693; in desert 
cities, 711; in Los Angeles, 719- 
720; in cities of lakes and plains, 
731. See also Outing System. 

Dormitories, boarding school, over- 
crowding of, 12, 30; detailed 
consideration of from standpoint 
of health, 314-321, 336, 339, 302, 
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624; fire hazards in, 316, 317, 
392, 422; sex morality in, 316, 
620, 577-579. 

Drolet, report on costs tuberculosis 
hospitalization in the United 
States, 295. 

Duluth, migrated Indians in, 727; 
occupations of Indians in, 730- 
731. 

Dutch Reformed Church, mission at 
Colony, Oklahoma, 836. 

Dwellings. See Housing. 


Eastern Indian, Association, coopera- 
tion in supplying nurses, 247, 
263. 

Economic condition, general, sum- 
mary, 4-8, 14-15, 25, 37-44; meth- 
ods of studying, 69, 71. 

Positions in planning and develop- 
ment for advancing, 123-128. 

Agricultural demonstration agent, 
134-135. 

Need for statistics regarding eco- 
nomic efficiency, 172-176. 

Taxation, 94, 97, 477-479. 

Industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion, 382-392. 

Detailed discussion, 430-546; sta- 
tistics of Indian property and 
income, 437-460, 544-546; tribal 
property, 460-469; individual 
property, 469-479; income, 479- 
488; agriculture, 488-504; graz- 
ing and stock farming, 504-508; 
irrigation, 508-515; forestry, 515- 
519; labor problems, 519-530; 
native products, 530-531; native 
industries, 531-533; personnel, 
534-543. 

Women as wage earners, 637-645 ; 
handicrafts, 645-652. 

Migrated Indians, occupations, 
wages, etc., in squatter camps, 
686-694 ; in Gallup and Winslow, 
702-704; in cities of the desert, 
708-712; in Los Angeles, 716- 
719; in Salem, Oregon, 725; in 
cities of lakes and plains, 729- 
73%. 
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Education, summary, I1-15, 32-37, 53. 

In division of planning and devel- 
opment, 25, 122. 

Detailed discussion, 346-429; fun- 
damental needs, 346-348; the In- 
dian problem as a whole in rela- 
tion to, 348-351; can the Indian 
be educated, 351-354; the amount 
of schooling, 354-358; the edu- 
cational personnel, 359-370; the 
course of study, 370-374; school 
organization, 374-378; teaching 
methods, 378-382; industrial and 
agricultural, 382-392; health, 
392-396; religious, 396-399; 
adult, 399-402; boarding schools, 
402-409; mission schools, 409- 
411; day schools, 411-414; public 
schools, 415-418; higher, 419- 
420; school plant and equipment, 
421-424; administration, 424-427 ; 
financing, 427-420. 

Agricultural, of women, 499, of 
children, 500-504; industrial, in 
schools, 526-527; vocational 
guidance, placement and follow- 
up, 528-530. 

Strains imposed on families by sys- 
tem of, 573-580; of women for 
homemaking, 606-608; of girls 
for homemaking, 610-628; of 
women for wage earning, 638- 
645. 

Of migrated Indians, 670, 678-679, 
735-736, 737-738; in squatter 
camps, 694-697; at Gallup and 
Winslow, 704-705; in cities of 
the desert, 712; in Los Angeles, 
723-724; in Minneapolis, 733. 

Missionary activities and, 823-825. 

Eliot, missionary leader, 845. 
Eliot, Samuel A., 820. 

Employees. See Personnel. 
Employment finding service, Sum- 
mary, 14, 15, 25, 34-36, 38-49. 

In Division of Planning and Devel- 
opment, 124-125. 

Need for 434-435. 

Detailed discussion bearing on 
340-345, 383-392, 519-530, 638- 
645. 

Personnel for, 542-543. 
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Employment Service, Labor Depart- 
ment, available for Indian Office, 
20, 120. 

Epidemiologist, 25, 121, 226, 254. 

Expenditures of Indian Service by 
objects, 1926, 185-186. 


Fallon, training in poultry raising 
at, 502. 


Family life and development, sum- 


mary, 15-16, 25, 44-45. 

In relation to work of division of 
planning and development, 125- 
127. 

Field personnel for, 136-137. 

Field nurses, 247-250, 258-259, 598- 
599. 

Consideration of, essential in edu- 
cation, 348-349; day schools in 
relation to, 412. 

Detailed discussion of, 547-666; 
women as homemakers, 553-570; 
family relations, 570-591; field 
service to Indian homes, 591-610; 
the education of girls for home- 
making, 610-628; personnel for, 
652-661. 

Influence of missions on, 825-826. 

Need of provision for in mission- 
ary activities, 837-838. 

Farmers, Indian Service, summary 
findings, 14-15; need for better, 
134-135; qualifications of, 493- 
494, 540-541. 

Farming. See Agriculture. 

Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; cooperation of in plan- 
ning and development, 25, 120, 
122; cooperation desirable in 
education, 426-427; standards of 
above those of Indian service, 


367. 
Federal Personnel Classification 
Board, 52, 53. 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, schol- 
arship by, 342. 
Fee Patents. 
Attitude of previous board, 115. 
Conservatism in granting com- 
mended, 39-40. 
Position of survey with respect 
to, 100-105. 
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Need of data regarding Indians 
who have received, with some 
figures, 174-176. 

Should be granted on record of 
economic achievement, 172-174. 

General discussion of, 470-470. 

Attitude of migrated Indians on, 
741. 

See also Competency. 

See also Guardianship. 

Field matrons. See Matrons, field. 

Field nurses. See Nurses, field. 

Five Civilized Tribes Indians, camp 
meetings popular among, 629; 
conservation of property of, 24- 
25; continuation of restrictions, 
19, 48, 94, 746-748; data on fur- 
nished survey staff by Schmecke- 
bier, 67; exploitation of, 471; 
guardian system for, 484; juris- 
diction over vested in state 
courts, 18, 756, 761; legal situa- 
tion of, 798-805; native handi- 
crafts disappearing among, 
645-646; not included in vital 
statistics, 196; number of In- 
dians of, 61-62; population 
figures for, estimates, I71; rate 
of tuition paid for children of 
in public schools, 417; relief for, 
488; scattered among white 
population, 763; studied by legal 
expert, 71; tuberculosis among, 
193; visited by survey staff, 430; 
wage earners of, 519. 

Five Year Program, 400-401, 432, 
497-499, 601-603, 632. 

Flandreau School, boys’ dormitory 
ateA22) 

Flathead Indians, power rights of, 
514, 782, 784; studied by legal 
expert, 72; record of leases of, 
780. 

Food. See Diet. 

Foresters, 516, 541. 

Forestry, detailed discussion, 515-519. 

Fort Belknap School, opportunity 
for agricultural instruction at, 
386; water supply at, 325. 

Fort Browning, trachoma clinic at, 
Driky, PPD) 
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Fort Defiance, plans for medical cen- 
ter at commended, 277; Episco- 
pal hospital for eye cases at, 
264, 835. 

Fort Defiance school for trachoma- 
tous pupils, 210-212, 260; diet 
deficient at, 12, 193-194. 

Fort Hall, Episcopal school at com- 
mended, 823. 

Fort Hall School, opportunity for 
agricultural education at, 386. _ 

Fort Lapwai sanatorium, physician 
at specially trained for tuber- 
culosis work, 296; quartz light 


at, 204. 
Fort Mojave School, children from 
Needles, Kingman, Globe and 


Miami in school at, 694. 

Fort Peck reservation, poor vital sta- 
tistics at, 268. 

Fort Peck School, opportunity for 
agricultural education at, 386; 
gymnasium recommended for, 
339. 

Fort Simcoe, adverse report on pro- 
posal to use as sanatorium, 290, 
Biz: 

Fort Totten School, trachoma opera- 
tions at, 215. 

Fort Yuma, difficulties arising from 
leasing at, 784-785. 

Four H Clubs, 587, 628, 632. 

Fox, operation for trachoma, 213. 

Fruit, insufficiency of in Indian 
diet, 3, 12, 150, 327, 328, 392, 
555, 665. 

One teacher trying to stimulate 
purchase of, 619. 

Insufficient supply at trachoma 
school at Fort Defiance, 194, 211. 

Provision for increasing supply of 
recommended, 30. 


Gallup, industrially housed Indians 
at, 699-705. 

Ganado Mission School of Presby- 
terian church, 834-835. 

Garth, work of in racial psychology 
of Indians, 352. 

General Accounting Office, work of 
in connection with Indian claims, 
810; should be represented in 
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revision of rules and regulations, 
etc., 148-154. 

Genoa School, new gymnasium at, 
320. 

Globe, industrially employed Indians 
at, 667-668, 679-699. 

Graduate nurses. See Nurses, gradu- 
ate. 

Grazing, detailed discussion of, 504, 
508, 541; specialists in sheep and 
cattle needed, 25, 124. 

Guardianship, position of survey 
with respect to release of In- 
dians from, I00-105; necessity 
for continuing and improving, 
746-747; not incompatible with 
citizenship, 753-754; adminis- 
tration by courts not recom- 
mended, 754-756; detailed discus- 
sion of administration of, 779- 
795; among Five Civilized 
Tribes, 798-803. 

See also Competency, Fee Patents. 


Handicrafts, See Native Arts and 
Industries. 

Hare, missionary leader, 845. 

Haskell Institute, athletics at, 395- 
396; center for Indians of 
different racial strains, 404; co- 
operation between nearby uni- 
versities and, 381; gymnasium at, 
326; half-time plan at, 388-380; 
nursing training at, 244, 340-341; 
occupational training for women 
at, 641; physician at, 240; spe- 
cial training at, 419. 

Health, summary of conditions, 3-4; 
of work of government for 
promotion of Indians in general, 
g-11; of Indian children in 
schools, 11-13; of recommenda- 
tions regarding, 25, 29-32. 

Methods of survey in studying, 68. 

Positions relating to recommended 
in planning and development, 
I2I-122, 126. 

Detailed discussion of, 189-345; 
introductory summary, 189-195; 
conditions of health and disease, 
196-224; organization of Medical 
Service, including discussion’ of 
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medical and nursing personnel, 
224-259; practice of preventive 
medicine and public health, 259- 
274; hospital and sanatorium 
facilities, 274-314; health in 
boarding schools, 314-340; nurs- 
ing education in non-reservation 
schools, 340-345. 


Health education in schools, 392-. 


396. 
Home conditions affecting, 547- 
563; summary of, 547, 553; 


dwellings, 553-555; diet, 555-557; 
care of infants and sick, 557-560; 
cleanliness, order and room con- 
gestion, 560-563. 

Field service to Indian homes in 
relation to, 591-659; field ma- 
trons, 591-598; field nurses, 598- 
599; housing improvement, 600- 
601; recommendations for im- 
provement of home conditions, 
603-606; education of women 
for homemaking, 606-610; rec- 
ommendations for types of ser- 
vice to homes, 654-655; 658-659. 

Service for migrated Indians in 
squatter camps, 685-686; at Gal- 
lup and Winslow, 702. 

See also Vital Statistics. 

Hiawatha Hospital for Insane In- 
dians, 304-308, 313-314. 

Higher education, Indian schools 
should fit for, summary 35-36; 
general discussion, 419-421; for 
Indian girls, 641-644. 

Home demonstration, specialist in 
recommended, for planning and 
development, 25, 126; field work- 
ers in recommended, 45, 136-137, 
655-656, 659; education of wo- 
men for homemaking, 606-608, 
See also Diet, Home Economics, 
Housing, Matrons, field. 

Home economics, for schools, 386, 
549, 550, 610-628, 639-640, 702. 

Hopi day schools, 37, 413, 414, 421. 

Hopi Indians, ancient culture retained 
by, 87; artistic ability of children 
of, 372; as housekeepers, 560, 
563; community nurse work for, 
414; drilling of wells for, 512, 
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514; fruits and vegetables used 
by, 555; ghost fear of, 560; 
handicrafts of related to income, 
649-650; housekeeping of, 560, 
563; maternity cases among, 558; 
native arts of, 532; opinions ot 
on boarding schools, 574-575. 

Horses, worthless, 507. 

Hospitals and Sanatoria. 

Lacking in personnel, equipment 
and design, 9, 190; should be 
raised to reasonable standard, 31, 
37; specialist in management of 
recommended, 25, 30, 121, 254. 

Detailed. discussion of, 274-314; 
hospitals, work done in, 275; use 
of beds of with consideration of 
low use, 275; physical plant and 
equipment of, 277-282, 289-295; 
personnel at, 283-285; sanatoria 
and sanatorium schools, use of, 
287-288 ; work done in, 289; low 
maintenance cost of explained, 
295-297; personnel of, 297-208; 
inadequacy of care in, 298-300; 
need of provision for rehabilita- 
tion of patients in, 301; further 
needs of, 301-304; Hiawatha 
Hospital for Insane, 304-308; 
recommendations, 308-314. 

See also Physicians and Nurses. 

Housing, conditions in respect to, 4, 
219-221, 553-555, 560-563; pro- 
viding improved, 600-601; of 
migrated Indians in squatter 
camps, 681-684; in Gallup and 
Winslow, 700-701; in cities of 
the desert, 707; in' Los Angeles, 
715-716; in Torrance, 715-716; 
in Sioux City, 728; in other cities 
of lakes and plains, 7209. 

Hughes, Right Reverend Monsignor 
William, 75. 


Illiteracy, among Indians, 357; elim- 
ination of among adults, 309. 
Immanuel Hospital, codperation with 

in nursing training, 341. 
Impetigo, prevalent, 210. 
Income 
Statistics of, 437-440 , 447-456; 
need for, 173-174. 
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Summary of conditions in respect 
to, 4-5. 

Amount of unearned available for 
living expenses should be re- 
duced, 39-42. 

Detailed discussions of, 479-488. 

Taxation and, 95-97, 477-479. 

See also Leasing. 

Indian councils, survey's meetings 
with, 72-75. 

Indian courts. See Courts of Indian 
Offenses. 

Industrial colonies, 521-522. 

Industrial education and placement 

In schools, summary findings, 12- 
13; recommendations, 31, 33-34, 
35-36; in relation to health, 331- 
332, 337-338; detailed discussion 
from educational standpoint, 382- 
302; from general economic 
standpoint, 434-435, 500-504, 526- 
530; of women for wage earning, 
639-645. 

On reservations, summary findings, 
14-15; recommendations for 
planning and development, 25, 
37-39, 123-125, 134; need for, 
430-437; in agriculture, 491-500; 
personnel for, 534-543; of wo- 
men, 656. 

Industrially employed Indians, 519- 
526. See also Migrated Indians 
and Occupations. 

Industry in the home, 563-567. 

Infant mortality. See Infant Wel- 
fare. 

Infant welfare, general, 517, 557; 
birth rates, 196-197; feeding, 3, 
558; infant mortality, 10, 194, 
197-199; maternity, 10, 237-239, 
277, 283, 557-558; education in, 
606, 612, 615; recommendations 
for planning and development, 
25. See also Nurses. 

Inheritance of property, economic 
and social aspects, 7, 40-41, 471, 
473, 475, 483; legal and adminis- 
trative aspects of, 461, 473, 475, 
747, 787-795; among Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, 798-804. 

Insane. See Hiawatha Hospital for 
Insane, Hospitals and Sanatoria. 
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Intelligence tests of Indians, 352. See 
also Achievement tests and Psy- 
chological tests. 

International Health Board, tra- 
choma work of Noguchi, 264. 

Investigation of complaints, attitude 
of migrated Indians toward, 671- 
672, 739-740. See also Com- 
plaints. 

Investment of surplus funds, 484- 

486. 

Irrigation, 508-515. 


Jails, in boarding schools, 332-333; 
on reservations, 771-772. 

Judicial administration, 743-746, 751, 
754, 779. See also Crimes and 
Criminal jurisdiction. 

Junior Red Cross, activities in 
schools, 264, 265; health educa- 
tion program of, 392; work of 
for children, 587. 

Jurisdiction, legal, over Indians, 
summary findings, 16. See 
Crimes and Criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 


Kansas, University of, technical train- 
ing at for Haskell graduates, 419. 
Kappler, Charles J., Indian affairs, 
laws and treaties, reference to, 


749. 

Keams Canyon, recreation rooms, at, 
320. 

Keshena, goitre at, 219; kitchen 


equipment at, 322; permanent 
clinic at, 260; surgical treatment 
at, 286. 

Kickapoo Indians, activities of native 
Indian missionary to, 836. 
Kingman, industrially employed In- 

dians at, 667, 679-690. 
Kiowa Indians, house 
among, summary, 4. 
Klamath Indians, corporate form of 
ownership for timber lands of 
recommended, 48-49, 462-466, 
515; dentist for, 241; forest 
problem of, 140; Indian customs 
abandoned by, 763; saw mills 
for, 517; superintendent of, 144; 
timber lands of, 42; tribal funds 


building 
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of for administrative purposes, 
482; tuberculosis surveys of, 
264. 

Kober, George A., report on tuber- 
culosis among Indians, 205. 


Laguna, progressive, 87; operating 
room in hospital at, 281-282; 
sanatorium at, 289, 290, 201; 
Pueblo Indians from, in Gallup 
and Winslow, 700. 

Lands. See Agriculture, Allotment, 
Fee Patents, Guardianship, In- 
heritance, Property and Taxa- 
tion. 

Laundries, boarding school, from 
standpoint of health, 323, 332; 
from standpoint of education, 
375: 

Law. See Legal Aspects of Indian 
Problem. 

Leasing, objectionable as providing 
unearned income, 7, 40, 471, 475- 
477; of tribal lands, 480, 481, 
483, 504; of irrigated lands, 
511; complaints from migrated 
Indians regarding, 736 ; improved 
methods in recommended, 784- 


787; among Five Civilized 
Tribes, 801-802. 
Leech Lake _ reservation, record 


forms at, 300. 

Legal aid, necessity for, 747, 776-777 ; 
should be rendered by attorneys 
contiguous to reservations, 783. 

Legal aspects of Indian problem 

Summary of findings on legal pro- 
tection and advancement, 16-19; 
summary of recommendations, 
26, 47-48, 127. 

Detailed discussion of, 743-811; 


summary of, 743-748; volume. 


and complexity of Indian law, 
748-750; scope of survey’s legal 
work, 750-752; citizenship, 752- 
757, maintenance of order and 
administration of justice; find- 
ings, 757-775, recommendations, 
775-779; the government as 
guardian and trustee of Indian 
property, 779-787; administra- 
tion of estates, 787-795; taxation 
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of lands purchased with re- 
stricted funds, 795-798; the Five 
Civilized Tribes, 798-804; the 
Pueblos Lands Board, 804-805; 
tribal claims against the govern- 
ment, 805-811. See also Claims, 
Courts of Indian Offenses, Crimes 
and Criminal jurisdiction, and 
Domestic Relations. 


Legal claims. See Claims. 


Leupp School, absence of refrigera- 
tion facilities at, 321; child labor 
at, 375; school buildings at, 422. 

Life insurance, as an investment for 
surplus funds, 485-486. 

Lindquist, G. E., “The Red Man in 
the United States,’ 820-823, 842- 
843. 

Living conditions, general summary 
of, 3-4; recommendations for 
improved, 44-46; of migrated 
Indians in squatter camps, 681- 
685. See also Diet, Housing, 
Family life and development. 

Loans, reimbursable, 38, 495-497. 

Los Angeles, migrated Indians in, 
713-725. 

Lumber mills, 516-517. 


Marriage. See Domestic relations. 

Maternity, care in, 10, 25, 237-239, 
277, 283, 557-558. 

Matrons 

Boarding school, duties and quali- 
fications of, 361-363, 625-627, 
659-660, 666. 

Field, duties and qualifications of, 
10, 45, 250-251, 591-598, 653-659, 
685. 

McBeth, Misses, missionaries, 845. 

McDowell, Malcolm, quoted regard- 
ing purpose of Indian work, 348. 

McKenna, Mr. Justice, quoted re- 
garding Blue Sky Commission- 
ers applied to Courts of Indian 
Offenses, 772-773. 

Medical care. See Health. 

Medical examination, of school chil- 
dren, 12-13, 33, 191-192, 195, 206- 
207, 230-237, 240, 241-242, 261, 
333-334, 336-337, 393-304; of 
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reservation Indians in clinics, Io, 
IQI, 195, 260, 271; for venereal 
disease, 216-217, 272. 

Medical personnel. See Physicians. 

Medical supplies, 251-253. 

Menominee, Wisconsin, corporate 
form of ownership for timber at 
suggested, 42, 462-466, 515; tribal 
funds for administrative pur- 
poses at, 482; mills at, 516-517. 


Mescalero agency, interpreter at, 766. . 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, cooperation in supplying 
health material, 263. 

Mexicans, in Needles and Globe, 684; 
in school, 695-696. 

Miami, domestic service in, 6093; 
Indian children in school in, 696; 
industrial conditions in, 691-692; 
industrially employed Indians in, 
667, 679-690; native crafts in, 


693. 

Migrated Indians, 667-742; introduc- 
tory summary, 667-673; methods 
and extent of study, 673-677; 
mixed marriages among, 678; 
educational level of, 678-679; in 
squatter camps at Globe, King- 
man and Miami, 679-699, living 
conditions among, 681-686 ; occu- 
pations and wages of, 686-694; 
school contacts of, 694-697 ; rec- 
reational and religious contacts, 
etc. of, 697; in Gallup and 
Winslow, 699-705; living con- 
ditions among, 700-702, occupa- 
tions and wages of, 702-704, re- 
ligious and educational contacts 
of, 704-705, city Indians not colo- 
nized, 705-733, at Phoenix, Al- 
buquerque and Santa Fé, 705- 
713, living conditions among, 707- 
708, occupations and wages of, 
708-712, educational, recreational 
and religious contacts of, 712- 
713; in Pacific Coast Cities, 713- 
727; at Los Angeles, living con- 
ditions among, 715-716, occupa- 
tions among, 716-720, recreation 
among, 719-724, education among 
723-724; at Sacramento, 724-725 ; 
at Salem, Oregon, 725; at Ta- 
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coma, 726; in Cities of Lakes and 
Plains, 727-733, general condi- 
tions of, 727-729, occupations of, 
729-731, recreational, religious, 
and educational contacts, 73I1- 
735}; community reaction to, 734; 
reasons for migration, 736; eval- 
uation of educational opportuni- 
ties, 737-738; attitude toward 
government of, 739-742. See also 
Occupations. 

Milk, insufficiency of in Indian diet, 
3, 12, 150, 221, 327-320, 392, 555- 
557, 558, 665, 685; teaching in 
schools regarding, at variance 
with practice, 619; insufficient 
supply at trachoma school at 
Fort Defiance, 211; provision for 
increasing supply of recom- 
mended, 30, 335; production of at 
schools, 323-324. 

Milwaukee, migrated Indians in, 727- 
728; occupations of Indians in, 


730-731. 
Minneapolis, migrated Indians in, 
727-728; Indian children in 


school in, 733; occupations of 
Indians in, 730-731. 

Minnesota, considering coOperation in 
health work, 266; Department 
of Health of in relation to 
nurses’ training, 340; growing 
sense of responsibility for In- 
dians in, 93; public health nurses 
in, 599; state traveling tuber- 
culosis clinics in, 264. 

Mission schools, 823-825. 

Missionary activities, summary find- 
ings, 16, 21; summary recom- 
mendations, 24, 48-50; quick 
results from not to be expected, 
103; coordination with govern- 
ment work through division of 
planning and development, 24, 
120, 812-813; greater contact be- 
tween field workers and central 
churches or boards desirable, 
139-140, 815-816; religious edu- 
cation in government schools, 
306-399; mission schools, 409- 
411, 823-825 ;to promote family 
welfare, 587, 825-826; churches 
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among Indians, 629, 826-827; 
in relation to community rec- 
reation, 631-632; for migrated 
Indians, 647, 697, 704, 713, 732- 
733; detailed discussion of, 812- 
848; introductory summary, 
the need for codperation, 812- 
816; the government and, 817- 
820; historical aspects, 820-822’; 
results of, 823-829; contribution 
of mission schools, 823-825; on 
family life, 825-826; in develop- 
ing native churches and leaders, 
826-827; the outlook for the 
future, 827-829; difficulties at- 
tending missionary activities, 
829-846; due to interracial rela- 
tions, 830-831; to low standards 
of living, 831-832; to govern- 
ment control, 832-833; to diffi- 
culty arising within mission or- 
ganizations, 833-834; to failure 
to develop broad program, 834- 
837; to lack of specially quali- 
fied personnel, 837-838; to lack 
of organized supervision, 838- 
839; to lack of adequate finan- 
cial support, 839-841; to lack of 
concentration and codrdination 
of activities, 841-842; to lack of 
cooperation and harmony be- 
tween denominations, 842-845 ; to 
failure to utilize Indian religions 
and ethics, 845-846; to lack of 
success in developing Indian 
leadership, 847. 

Mohonk Lodge, 836. 

Mojaves, in squatter camps at Nee- 
dles, 679-690; welfare committee 
of tribal council of, 698. 

Montana State Board of Health, pro- 
posed full time health unit of, 
266; laboratory service rendered 
by, 282-283. 

Montana Tuberculosis Association, 
public health nurse of, 247; 
nurse for Blackfeet furnished 
by, 266. 

Mooney, James, comment on mis- 
sionaries by, 822, 823. 

Mount Pleasant School, large pro- 
portion of orphans at, 405. 
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National Education Association, cur- 
riculum revision, 374; salaries 
of elementary school teachers, 
360; salary schedules, 365. 

National government, responsibility 
of for Indians, 93; division of 
responsibility for Indians with 
state governments, 98-99. 

National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, standards set by recom- 
mended for Indian training 
schools, 344. 

National Society for Study of Edu- 
cation, curriculum construction 
in yearbook of, 374. 

National Tuberculosis Association, 
cooperation with, summary, 20, 
93; codperation with in planning 
and development, 120, 122; health 
education program of, 392; study 
of tuberculosis made by, 205. 

Native Arts and Industries, develop- 
ment of as function of Division 
of Planning and Development, 
25, 125, 651-652; in schools, 372, 
617; at Albuquerque, 404; among 
Hopis, 413; as economic and so- 
cial possibilities, 45, 391, 531-533, 
645-652; among migrated In- 
dians in squatter camps, 693. 

Native products, 447, 470, 530-531, 
632. 

Navajo Indians, annual conference of 
superintendents of, 154; boys in 
beet fields, 524; community work 
for, 137; compositions written 
by, 559, 613-614; drilling of 
wells for, 512, 514; dwellings of, 
553; eggs and goats’ milk used 
by, 555, 556; ghost fear of, 560, 
601; housekeeping among, 563; 
jewelry of, 76, 648; land problem 
of, 38, 467-468; marriage and 
divorce among, 766; native arts 
of, 532; population figures of, 
estimates, 171; stock raising of, 
504; taxation of, 478, 784; as 
traders, 649-650; tribal customs 
retained by, 763. 

Navy. See Army and Navy. 

Neah Bay, absence of trachoma at, 
209. 
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Needles, Indian band in, 697-698; In- 
dians living apart from camps 
in, 699; industrially employed 
Indians in, 667-668, 679-690; 
Presbyterian missionary in, 697. 

Nespelem public school, hot lunches 
at, 331. 

New Mexico Association on Indian 
Affairs, nurses of, 587, 590. 
New Mexico, constitution of denies 
to untaxed Indians right to vote, 

756. 

Newton, Mrs. Elsie E., appointed 
Special Indian Agent, 593; opin- 
ions of 586, 504-596, 610, 621. 

Non-reservation boarding schools. 
See Boarding Schools. 

Nurses, number should be increased, 
31, 189, 312, 400; supervisor of, 
226, 247; examination for de- 
fects of vision by, 334; field ma- 
trons as, 250 (see also Matrons, 
field); training of, in Indian 
schools, 244, 340-345, 641-642 
(see also Higher Education, 419- 
421); school nurses should be 
included in health programs, 
304; at Hiawatha Hospital for 
Insane, 307, 313. 

Four classes of in Indian Service, 


242: 
Graduate, insufficient number in 
hospitals, 284-285; in sana- 


toria, 247; practical substituted 
for, 9; detailed discussion 
of, 242-246; recommendations, 
257-259, 310, 312. 

Field, public health or visiting, 
salaries insufficient to secure 
full quota of qualified, 9; 
improvement through employ- 
ment of, 10, 1260, I91; to re- 
place field matrons, 16; spe- 
cialist in work of recom- 
mended for planning and de- 
velopment, 25, 126; increase in 
recommended, 30, 54, 191, 105, 
270; detailed discussion, 247- 
250; recommendations, 257- 
259. 

Practical, service to homes, 598- 
599, 655, 659; visits to mi- 
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grated Indians in Globe and 
Miami, 686; in Gallup and 
Winslow, 702; used instead of 
graduate, 9, 246; employment 
of to be discontinued, 242, 246; 
in charge of some hospitals, 
244. 
Traveling, 250. 


Obstetrics. See Maternity. 

Occupations followed by Indians, 
summary, 5; statistics of, 387, 
488-490 ; of migrated, in squatter 
camps, 686-693; at Gallup and 
Winslow, 702-703; in desert 
cities, 708-712; in Los Angeles, 
716-719; in cities of lakes and 
plains, 729-731. 

Oklahoma, continuation of restric- 
tions on Five Civilized Tribes 
recommended, 747; exploitation 
of Indian property in, summary 
findings, 24; lack of state work 
for Indians in, 94; legal aspects 
of affairs of Five Civilized 
Tribes, 798-804; University of, 
Indian students at, 353, 419, 420. 

Omaha Indians, Indian customs dis- 
carded by, 763; peyote among, 
222; taxation of restricted prop- 
erty of by state of Nebraska, 95. 

Oneida Indians, use of hospital in 
maternity cases of, 277. 

Onigum, faulty arrangement, in hos- 
pital, 292. 

Oregon State Board of Nursing 
Examiners, codperation with in 
training for nurses, 340; state 
traveling tuberculosis clinics, 
264. 

Osage Indians, arbors in modern 
homes of, 44; administration of 
property of, 756; summary find- 
ings, 18; day school inspector 
for, 350; effect of sudden wealth 
on, 433; housebuilding among, 
4; illustrations of need for adult 
education, 350; McCurdy case, 
796-797; need for recreational 
and social service, 137, 607; 
peyote among, 137, 222; record 
of children of in school, 353; 
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record of leases of, 786; studied 
by legal expert, 71; tribal funds 
of for administrative purposes, 
482; unearned income of, 114; 
victims of merchants and traders, 
560. 

Outing system, 389-390, 524-526, 528- 
529, 627-628, 711-712, 719-720. 
See also Vocational Guidance, 
Placement and Follow-up and 
Industrial Education and Place- 
ment. 


Paiute Indians, bead work of, 647- 
648. 

Papago Indians, drilling of wells for, 
514, 515; dwellings of, 553; op- 
portunity to teach agriculture at 
school of, 386. 

Peace Makers Courts among Senecas 
in New York, 772. 

Per capita payments, restriction of 
recommended, summary, 47. 

Personnel 

Administration, general discussion, 
155-169; effect of low salary 
scale on, 155; need for classifica- 
tion and rigid qualifications, 156; 
dangers of preference for Indian 
employees, 156-159; members of 
family as employees, 159; im- 
portance of character and per- 
sonality, 159; salary levels should 
be raised, 160; conditions of em- 
ployment, 161; deductions for 
quarters, 162-164; hours of 
service, 164; vacations, 165; con- 
ferences of employees, 165; 
removals, 166; need of chief 
personnel officer, 167-1609. 

For planning and development, 23- 
27, 113-128. 

In general administration, 27-20, 
129-137. 

In health work, 9, 30, 224-259. 

In education, 13, 32-33, 347, 359- 
370, 378-382, 385. 

In work for economic advance- 
ment, 14, 37-38, 491-494, 518, 534- 
543. 

In work for improvement of 
family and community life, 15- 
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16, 45-46, 549-550, 552, 590-603, 
624-627, 637-638, 652-661. 

In legal affairs, 780-784. 

Views of Migrated Indians toward 
Indian Service, 739-741. 

In missionary activities, 828-829, 
837-840. 

See also Compensation. 

Peyote, use of, 222; church, 137, 629. 

Phcenix, migrated Indians in, 705- 
ypiey 

Pheenix School, “ beet field” circular 
issued from, 390; cottage sys- 
tem at, 291; cost of X-ray ex- 
aminations at, 204; laundry 
equipment at, 323; physician at, 
231; proposed nursing training 
at, 341; sanatorium at, 289-291; 
trachoma clinic at, 213, 214. 

Physical education in schools, 394- 
3906. 

Physical examination of school chil- 
dren. See Medical Examination. 

Physicians, summary findings, 9, 10- 
II, 189, I9I-192; summary rec- 
ommendations, 25, 30, 52, 195. 

For planning and development, 121. 

Past low qualifications affect In- 
dian attitude toward, 223. 

Detailed discussion of, 224-241; the 
Chief Medical Director, 224-226, 
253-254, 265; District Medical 
Directors, 226-228, 254; Special 
Physicians, 228-229, 255; school, 
agency and hospital physicians, 
229-239, 255-257 ; contract physi- 
cians, 239-241, 257. 

Scarcity of as explanation of poor 
statistics, 267; failure to keep 
records, 268, poor diagnosis by, 
269. 

Often not experienced in hospital 
administration, 276; position in 
hospital administration not satis- 
factory, 283. 

Low salaries and small numbers in 
sanatoria, 296. 

Training of for tuberculosis work, 
296-297. 

Recommendations relating to, for 
sanatoria, 310, 312. 
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Examination of school children by, 
333-334, 336-337. 

Pima Indians, adaptability of, 708; 
community nurse work for, 414; 
composition written by, 614; 
death rate of, 172; dwellings of, 
553; illustrate need of well 
rounded program, 118; in Phe- 
nix, 705-713; irrigation costs 
charged to, 513; mesquite bean 


and cactus used by, 447; St- 


John’s Mission school for, 835; 
superintendent at, 144; water 
from Coolidge reservoir in con- 
nection with, 118, 474; water 
rights of studied by legal expert, 
2 

Pine Ridge reservation, agricultural 
educational opportunity at, 386; 
Five-year program at, 263; for- 
est problem at, 140; physicians 
at, 231; vital statistics at, 268. 

Pipestone School, special care of un- 
derweight children at, 335; stand- 
ard dairy barn at, 335. 

Planning and development, division 
of recommended 

Summary, 23-27. 

Detailed discussion, 113-128; func- 
tions, 113-118; organization and 
procedure, 118-119; positions in 
the division, 119-128. 

To develop cooperation with state 
and local governments, 100; with 
other agencies in health promo- 
tion, 273; with educational or- 
ganizations, 426-427; with in- 
dustrial employers, 669; with 
mission organizations, 812-813. 

Should develop a general program 
for each jurisdiction, 137, 436, 
653. 

Should specially study taxation, 
479; the problem of administra- 
tion of justice, 770. 

Platoon plan in Indian schools, 377- 
378. 

Platoon School Association, codpera- 
tion with, 378. 

Political rights from citizenship, 756- 
757: 

Ponca Indians, peyote used by, 222. 
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Population, statistics of, 61-66; de- 
fects in statistics of, 170-171. 
Potawatomi Indians, peyote used by, 

222. 

Poultry, raising illustrative of meth- 
ods of agricultural teaching, sor1- 
502; opportunities for, 502, 507- 
508; success of one farmer in 
interesting Indians in, 134. 

Powell, Sophy H., 61. 

Practical nurses, recommendation re- 
garding, 258. See also Nurses. 

Preventive medicine, 259-274. See 
also Health. 

Probate. See Wills and Inheritance 
of Property. 

Property, statistics of, and income 
for jurisdictions studied by sur- 
vey, 437-460, 544-546; discussion 
of economic administration and 
use of tribal, 460-469 ; individual, 
469-479; tribal funds, 480-483; 
children’s money, 483-484; in- 
vestment of surplus funds, 484- 
486; discussion of legal admin- 
istration of, citizenship and, 752- 
756; guardianship over, 779-787 ; 
administration of estates, 787- 
795; taxation of lands purchased 
with restricted funds, 795, 798; 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, 798- 
803; the Pueblos Lands Board, 
804-805 ; claims against the gov- 
ernment, 805-811. See also Agri- 
culture, Allotment, Competency, 
Fee Patents, Guardianship, Ir- 
rigation, Leasing, Taxation. 

Psychological tests of Indians, 352; 
use of in studying individual 
child, 380-382. See also Jntelli- 
gence Tests and Achievement 
Tests. 

Psychology, Indian, 353-354, 830. 

Public health clinics. See Clinics. 

Public health nurses. See Nurses. 

Public Health Service, U. S., Chief 
Medical Director detailed from, 
LOM) LOM N25 E2T. LOI, 225,) 205); 
cooperation with, 120, 254, 426; 
district medical directors fur- 
nished by, 226; gradation of sal- 
aries in, 233; Indian Service 
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compared with, 9, 15, 106, 189, 
255; per diem cost of hospitaliza- 
tion in, 285, 310; ratio of em- 
ployees to patients in hospitals 
of, 284; report of on contagious 
and infectious diseases, 210; 
sanitary inspectional service of, 
265; segregation of trachoma- 
tous pupils recommended by, 
216; sewage disposal plants ex- 
amined by, 293; survey of Indian 
health, 263; water supplies ex- 
amined by, 227; water supply and 


sewage disposal in boarding 
schools examined by, 325. 
Public schools, use of instead of 


United States schools, 11, 34- 
35, 36-37, 98, 415-418; migrated 
Indians in squatter camps in, 
695-697 ; in Gallup and Winslow, 
704-705; in desert cities, 712; in 
Los Angeles, 723-724; cities of 
lakes and plains, 733; attitude of 
migrated Indians toward, 670, 
695-697. 

Pueblo Indians, ancient culture re- 
tained by, 87; community nurses’ 
work for, 414; compositions 
written by students, 612; drilling 
of wells for, 512, 514; dwellings 
of, 553; housekeeping of, 560, 
708; in Albuquerque and Santa 
Fé, 705-713; in Gallup and Wins- 
low, 699-705; judicial adminis- 
tration among needed, 774-775; 
native arts of, 532, 648, 649; 
opinion of girl on school disci- 
pline, 578; property rights of to 
be protected, 784; public health 
nurses to, 587; tribal customs 
retained by, 746, 763. 

Pueblos Lands Board, 752, 804-805. 

Purchasing, revision of methods 
recommended, 149-153; of medi- 
cal supplies, 251; of material 
with reimbursable funds, 497; of 
livestock, 150, 497. 

Puyallups, in Tacoma, 726. 

Pyramid Lake Sanatorium, adverse 
report on, 289-290; turnover in 
physicians at, 296-297; recom- 
mendations for, 312. 
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Qualifications of employees low as 

result of low compensation, 

In general, 155. 

In health work, 9, nurses, 243, phy- 
sicians, 255-250. 

In education, 13, 347, 348, matrons 
and disciplinarians, 361-362, 625- 
627. 


In economic development, 14-15, 
farmers, 134-135, 493. 
In family and community life, 


15-10. 
Qualifications recommended, 

In general, 52-54, 156. 

For positions in division of plan- 
ning and development, 24-26, 127- 
128. 

For positions in schools, 32-33. 

For family and community devel- 


opment, 45. 
For new superintendents, 132, 537- 
540. 


Higher for employees in direct 
contact with Indians, 133. 

For farmers or agricultural dem- 
onstrators, 135, 494, 540-541. 

For livestock men, 541. 

For Indian employees, 156-157. 

In relation to character and per- 
sonality, 159-160. 

For personnel officers, 169. 

For statistician, 176. 

For nurses, 258. 

For educational personnel, 359, 
364-370, matrons and _ discipli- 
Narians, 362-363. 

For foresters, 541-542. 

For supervisors and overseers of 
labor, 542-543. 

For work with families, 590-591, 
604-605, 653-661. 

Quinaielt, difficulties arising out of 
allotment of timber lands at, 
464-466, 515, 785. 


Race predjudice, general absence of 
toward migrated Indians, 672, 
734-730. 

Railroad land grants 
Navajos, 467-468. 

Railroads, employment of Indians by, 
668, 687-688, 691. 


needed by 
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Rapid City School, erysipelas at, 219. 

Rations. See Relief. 

Rawlinson, Canon George, 817. 

Reclamation Bureau, legal force of, 
782. 

Records 

Needed to show competency, 172- 
174, to show progress of Indians 
declared competent, 174-176. 

Improvement of basic field es- 
sential, 177-180. ' 

Lack of medical, 191, 234-237, 255, 
266-270, 273-274. 

Sanatoria, 288, 299-300, 314. 

Absence of family case work, 507. 

Lack of regarding migrated In- 
dians, 673-674. 

Inadequacy of regarding leases and 
other land transactions, 784-787. 

See also Statistics. 

Recreation 

Community should be developed, 
44-46. 

Need of Osages for trained leaders 
in, 137, 350. 

At boarding schools, 320, 326, 338- 
339, 423, 622-624; and physical 
education and, 394-396. 

Community, 629, 638, 657-658. 

Danger from commercialization, 
633.. 

Value of handicrafts as, 650-651. 

In missionary activities, 835-837. 

Among migrated Indians in squat- 
ter camps, 697. 

In Gallup and Winslow, 704, in 
desert cities, 713, in Los Angeles, 
719-723, in cities of lakes and 
plains, 731-732. 

Should be provided for field em- 
ployees, 164-166. 

Red Cross. See American Red Cross. 

Reimbursable loans, 38, 495-497. 

Relief, bad effects of rationing, 7,608 ; 
distribution of rations at King- 
man, 686; from the standpoint 
of economic development, 486- 
488; poor dietary value of ra- 
tions, 221, 555; strains due to 
system of, 584-587; trained per- 
sons needed in administration of, 


654-656. 
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Religion, Indian, failure to study and 
utilize, 845. See also Missionary 
Activities. 

Religious contacts, of industrially 
employed Indians at Gallup and 
Winslow, 704; of migrated In- 
dians, cities of lakes and plains, 
732-733; of migrated Indians in 
desert cities, 713; of migrated 
Indians in squatter camps, 647. 
See also Missionary Activities. 

Religious education in schools, 396- 
399; mission schools, 409-411. 
See also Missionary Activities. 

Removals from service, 166. 

Reno-Sparks, industrial colony of, 
521; permanent clinic at, 260. 

Retirement, ages for should be re- 
duced, allowances raised, 28, 130- 
132. 

Returned Students 

Need of vocational guidance and 
placement of, 14, 406-407, 434- 


Should be given special considera- 
tion in reservation program, 38, 
499-500. 

Attitude of toward parents, 579- 
580. 

Lack of data regarding, 674. 

Missionary activities for, 827. 

Rice School, children from Needles, 
Kingman, Globe and Miami in 
school at, 694; food at, 327; 
kitchen equipment at, 322; nurse 
at, 247. 

Riggs, missionary, 845. 

Roe, missionary, 845. 

Root, Elihu, quoted, 777. 

Rosebud, causes of death reported 
at, 268; eye defects corrected at, 
334; sterilizing equipment in 
hospital at, 282; terminal tuber- 
culosis cases at, 304. 

Rules and regulations, revision of 
recommended, 148-149. 

Russel, James E., quotation regarding 
importance of home life in early 
years, 340. 

Sac and Fox Indians, use of peyote 
by, 222. 
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Sac and Fox Sanatorium, fire hazard 
at, 201; patients at, 304; phy- 
sician at, 296; quartz light 
for, 294; recommendation for, 
3IL. 

Sacaton, Department of Agriculture 
experiment farm at, 386; food 
at, 328. 

Sacramento, 
713-714, 724-725. 

Saint Francis’ Catholic School at 
Rosebud, dining room rules at, 
320. 

Saint Ignatius, Montana, equipment 
of Ursuline “ Sisters’”? School, 
823. 

Saint John’s Mission School among 
Pima, 835. 

Saint Paul, migrated Indians in, 727; 
occupations of Indians in, 730- 
731. 

Salaries. See Compensation. 

Salem, Oregon, migrated Indians in, 
713-714, 725-726. 

Sanatoria. See Hospitals and Sana- 
toria. 

San Carlos Reservation, attitude of 
migrated Indians toward labor 
placement service of, 686-687; 
tribal funds for administrative 
purposes at, 482; tribal herd on, 
68. 

San Juan, malaria at, 218. 

Santa Fé, migrated Indians in, 705- 
713; school buildings at, 422; 
gymnasium at, 316. 

Santa Fé Railroad, employer of In- 
dians, 668, 687-688, 699-706. 
Santee Normal Training School, 
housing facilities at, 321; plan 
of pay for work done at, 375; 

work commended, 823. 

Schmeckebier, Laurence F., 61, 67. 

Schools. See Boarding schools, Day 
schools, Education, Health, Mis- 
sion schools, Missionary activi- 
ties, and Public schools. 

Seneca Indians, Peace Makers Courts 
among, 772. 

Sequoyah Orphan Training School, 
girls’ rooms at, 320. 

Sewage disposal, 261; at boarding 


migrated Indians in,, 
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schools, 325, 339; at Hiawatha 
Hospital for Insane, 306; Pub- 
lic Health Service inspection of, 
265. 

Sex morality and boarding schools, 
577-579. 

Shakers, 629. 

Shawnee School, fire hazards at, 291 ; 

_ fixed equipment at, 293; recom- 
mendations for, 312; sanatorium 
school, 292. 

Sheep raising, need for specialist in, 
25, 124; discussion of, 504-507. 

Sherman Institute, bathing facilities 
at, 318; dairy barn at, 324; diph- 
theria immunization at, 218; 
food at, 327; nursing training 
at, 244, 341; outing students 
from, 714; physicians at, 240. 

Shiprock, colony for returned stu- 
dents at, 500. 

Shoshone Indians, 
among, 222. 

Sioux City, Migrated Indians in, 727; 
accessible to Winnebago reser- 
vation, 728; Indian children in 
school in, 733; occupations of 
Indians in, 730-731. 

Sioux Indians, circulars and religious 
literature printed in language of, 
263, 602; horsemeat eaten by, 
447; habits of, 568-569; opinions 
of on “milk cows,” 556, 557; 
“superintendents,” 147, 602, tri- 
bal court of, 573. 

Social work, specialist in recom- 
mended for planning and devel- 
opment, 26, 126, 127; needed for 
Indians in public schools, 418; 
needed in work with families, 
587-591; types needed, 658-659. 

Southern Pacific Railroad, employ- 
ment of Indians at Globe, 691. 

Spalding, missionary, 845. 

Standards of living, low an impedi- 
ment to successful missionary 
activities, 831-832; of migrated 
Indians, in squatter camps, 681- 
686, in Winslow and Gallup, 700- 
702, in desert cities, 707-708, in 
Torrance, 715, in Los Angeles, 
715-716, in Sacramento, 725, in 


use of peyote 
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Tacoma, 726, in cities of the 
lakes and plains, 729. See also 
Diet and Housing. 

Statistician for Indian Service, rec- 
ommended qualifications, duties, 
salary, etc., 27, 52, 176-182. 

Statistics 

General discussion of defects in, 
need for and development of, 
170-182. 

Indian population, 60-105. 

Summary of vital, 196-203. 

Hospital, 275, 278, 283-285. 

Sanatorium, 288, 289, 295, 207. 

Of education, children of school 
age, 355; enrollment, 355; over- 
age, 356, illiteracy, 357-358. 

Of property and income, 437-459, 
544-546. 

Of occupations, 488-490. 

Of homes by size and number of 
occupants, 662-665. 

Stock farming, detailed discussion 
of, 504-508. 

Stucky, dietary treatment of tra- 
choma in Kentucky, 210. 

Students, returned. See Returned 
students. 

Superintendents 

Conferences with during survey, 
67-68. 

Diversity of duties of, 116-117. 

Increased salaries for recom- 
mended, 129. 

Transfer of to be minimized, 129- 
130. 

Retirement age and allowance 
should be changed, 130-131. 

Higher qualifications for, 132. 

Position in local organizations, 138. 

Increase in responsibility and au- 
thority of recommended, 140-149. 

Duties, qualifications, etc. from 
economic standpoint, 536-540; in 
work with families, 596, 599-603 ; 
The Court of Indian Offenses 
And g 72. 

Superior, migrated Indians in, 727; 
occupations of Indians in, 730- 
731. 
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Tacoma, Migrated Indians in, 713- 
714, 726-727; County Welfare 
Association of, Family Welfare 
Association in, Visiting Nurse 
Association in, County Tuber- 
culosis records of, Indians on 
records of, 726-727. 

Tahlequah, Orphans’ Training School 
at, water supply at, 325. 

Taholah reservation, absence of tra- 
choma at, 200. 

Talihina, physicians at, 231, 296; 
quartz light at, 294; sanatorium 
at, 289-201. 

Taos, Wassermanns attempted at, 
PG fe 

Taxation, an educational problem, 
43-44; general policy with re- 
spect to, 94-97, 99; economic 
aspects of, 477-479; of lands 
purchased with restricted funds, 
795-798. 

Teachers, higher qualifications and 
salaries needed for, 13, 32-33, 
347, 359-361; to make platoon 
plan a success, 378; salary sched- 
ules needed, 365; quarters and 
other conditions of employment, 
163-166, 368; methods of appoint- 
ment, 363-364; educational leave 
for should be extended, 365-366; 
pre-service training for, 366-367; 
need knowledge of more meth- 
ods, 378-382; vocational, gener- 
ally not well equipped, 385; day 
school, 413; should be free to 
select material suited to needs, 
424; training of Indian girls as, 
in government schools ques- 
tioned, 36, 157, 419-420, 641-642; 
home economics, 610, 616. See 
also Education. 

Thomas Indian School, Cattaraugus, 
N. Y., per capita cost at, 428. 
Timber land, corporate form of 
ownership suggested for at 
Klamath and Menominee, 42-43, 
462-465; unfortunate results of 
allotting at Quinaielt, 465-466. 

Tohatchi, special trachoma school at, 
210. 
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Tonkawa Indians, use of peyote 
among, 222. 

Torrance, migrated Indians in, 713, 
715-716. 

Trachoma, cases of treated in hos- 
pital, 275; general discussion of, 
208-216; hasty treatment of at 
school sick roll, 237; public 
health clinics and nurses to 
locate cases 
271; special physicians for, 229, 
255; specialist in recommended, 
25, 30, 121, 254; summary refer- 
ences, 3, IO, II, 12, 193-194; 
work for prevention of inade- 
quate, 260. 

Traders, survey’s relations with, 75- 
76. 

Tribal claims. See Claims. 

Tribal funds. See Property 

Tribal herds, 38, 504-506. 

Trust companies to handle surplus 
funds, danger of, 485-486. 
Truxton Canon, children of migrated 
Indians in Needles, Kingman, 
Globe and Miami in Indian 

school at, 694. 

Tuberculosis, California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Minnesota trav- 
elling clinics have cooperated in 
treatment of, 264; general dis- 
cussion of, 204-208; lack of 
work for prevention of, 260; co- 
operation in offered by Montana 
Association, 266; Oregon and 
National Associations cooperated 
in survey at Klamath, 264; pre- 
ventive campaign through clinics 
and visiting nurses recommended, 
271; sanatoria and sanatorium 
schools for treatment of, 287-304, 
310-313 (See also Hospitals and 
Sanatoria) ; specialist in recom- 
mended, 25, 30, I21, 254; statis- 
tics of, 200-205 ; summary refer- 
ences, 3, 10, I2, 192-193. See 
also Diet, Housing, Medical ex- 
aminations. 

Tulalip reservation, dairy at, 324, 
335; diphtheria immunization at, 
218; gymnasium recommended 
for school at, 339; physicians’ 


of recommended, 
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records at, 336; tubercular chil- 
dren in school at, 300. 
Turtle Mountain, community nurse 
work at, 414. 
Typhoid fever, 
Indians, 217. 


uncommon among 


Uintah Indians, use of peyote by, 
222s 

Uintah and Ouray, irrigation prob- 
lems of, 515. 

United Charities of St. Paul, John R. 
Brown, secretary of report on 
destitution among Chippewas, 
609. 

United States departments and bu- 
reaus. See name of particular 
department or bureau. 

United States Employment Service, 
need for codperation with, 426. 

United States Supreme Court, de- 
cision of, as to taxation of Indian 
lands, 795-796; McCurdy case 
settled by, 796-797 ; appeal of case 
to, from Pueblos Lands Board, 
804-805. 

Universities. See Higher education. 

Ute Indians, opinion of on boarding 
schools, 575; use of peyote by, 
222) 


Vacations, importance of for field 
employees, 165. 

Vegetables, insufficiency of in Indian 
dieti3, 312;5 150) 221. 3270eeaco 
392, 555, 557, 665; teachings in 
schools regarding at variance 
with practice, 619; insufficient 
supply at trachoma school at 
Fort Defiance, 211; provision for 
increasing supply of recom- 
mended, 30. 

Venereal diseases, general discussion 
of, 216-217; recommendations 
for specialist in, 25, 121, 254; 

Veterans’ Bureau, Indian service 
compared with, 9, 15, 189, 233, 
255; microscopes purchased 
from, 282. 

Visiting nurses. See Nurses, field. 

Vital statistics, summary of, 196-205 ; 
lack of adequate, 3, 10, 170-172; 
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general discussion of need for 
and difficulty in securing, 266- 
270; recommendations for, 273- 
274. 

Vocational education. See Jndustrial 
education. 

Vocational guidance, placement and 
followup, employment service 
recommended, 38-39; for women 
and girls, 638-645, 656; lack of 
and need for, 14, 15, 34, 390- 
391, 406-407, 434- 435, 519-530; 
specialist in recommended for 
Division of Planning and Devel- 
opment, 25,124; for field work, 
542-543. See also Employment 
finding service, Industrial educa- 
tion, Returned students, Higher 
education, and Native arts and 
Industries. 


Wages of migrated Indians in squat- 
ter camps, 686-692; at Gallup 
and Winslow, 702-703; in desert 
cities, 709-712; in Sioux City, 
730. 

Walapai Indians, living in Kingman, 
680, 681; welfare committee of, 
tribal council of, 608. 

Wardship, not incompatible with citi- 
zenship, 753-754; administration 
by courts not recommended, 754- 
756; position of survey with re- 
spect to abolition of, 100-105; 
should be continued with better 
legal protection, 746-747 See also 
Guardianship. 

Warm Springs, absence of refrig- 
eration facilities at, 321. 

War Paint Club, 720, 723. 

Washington, growing sense of re- 
sponsibility for Indians in, 93; 
state traveling tuberculosis clin- 
ics, 264. 

Water supply, at boarding schools, 
324-325, 339; at Hiawatha Hos- 
pital for Insane, 306; has often 
been neglected, 261; improve- 
ment of in southwest, 512-513, 
514; often lacking in homes, 220, 
561; Public Health Service in- 
specting, 265, 325; should be 
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developed, 272; standard for at 
sanatoria, 313. See also Irriga- 
tion. 

Wa-tha-huck (Brings Light) Club, 
722. 

Whipple, missionary, 845. 

Wigwam Club, 720, 722. 

Williams, Frankwood E., “ Concern- 
ing Parents,’ quotation from, 
578-579. 

Williamson, missionary, 845. 

Willoughby, W. F., Director of the 
Institute for Government Re- 
search, letter transmitting report 
to Secretary Work, 3-6. 

Wills, administration of, 747, 787- 


795. See also Inheritance of 
property. 

Wilson, Francis, codperation with 
survey, 77. 


Wind River School, Wyoming, Dr. 
McKenzie teacher in, 60. 

Winnebago Indians, agricultural op- 
portunities for school for, 386; 
Indian customs discarded by, 763 ; 
tax on property of, 95; use of 
peyote by, 222. 

Winslow, migrated Indians in, 699- 

_ 704. 

Wisconsin, considering cooperation 
in health work, 266; growing 
sense of responsibility for In- 
dians in, 93. 

Women 

Activities of and Family and Com- 
munity Life, general discussion, 
547-666; as homemakers, 547- 
570; family relations, 570-591; 
field service to homes, 591-610; 
education of girls for home- 
making, 610-628; community 
life, 629-638; as wage earners, 
638-645; handicrafts, 645-652; 
personnel for work with, 652- 
666. 

Work for advancement of to be 
considered by Division of Plan- 
ning and Development, 25, 125- 
127. 

Field service for to be improved, 
44-46. 
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Vocational training for girls, 386- 
387. 

Agricultural education of, 499-500. 

Native industries, 531-533. 

Women wage earners among mi- 
grated Indians in squatter camps, 
692-693; at Gallup and Winslow, 
704; in desert cities, 711-712; in 


Los Angeles, 719; in cities of, 


lakes and plains, 731. 
See also Diet, Housing, and Ma- 
ternity. 

Work, Hubert, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Letter transmitting report 
to, 3-6; his request for the 
Survey and his relationship to 
it, 56-68. 


INDEX 


Yakima Indians, Indian customs dis- 
carded by, 763; superintendent 
of, 144. 

Yerrington, industrial colony of, 521. 

Young’ Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 842. 


Zeisberger, missionary, 845. 

Zuni Indians, community nurse work 
for, 414; housekeeping of, 560; 
native arts of, 532; polluted 
water supply of, 217; public 
health nurse for, 587; reservoir 
problem of, 514; retain Indian 
culture, 87. 
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